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To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

The  Hessian  Fly. 

Sir, — While  one  class  of  writers  profess 
to  have  found,  by  experience,  that  the  early 
sown  wheat  is  the  least  liable  to  be  affected 
by  the  Hessian  fly,  and  others,  by  the  satne 
test,  have  discovered  that  the  late  sown  is  the 
most  likely  to  escape  its  ravages,  I  find  a 
tliird  party  advocating  a  middle  course,  as  the 
only  mode  by  which  the  destruction  can  be 
averted  ;  arguing,  very  conclusively  too,  as 
do  all  the  others,  that  their  system  only  is  to 
be  depended  upon  for  security  from  the 
scourge  ;  while  the  sagacious  Lawrance*  ob- 
serves, and  I  must  be  permitted  to  repeat  the 
observation,  "  The  probable  reason  for  that 
multitude  of  caterpillars  which  are  produced 
in  a  blighting  season  is,  that  such  seasons 
are  usually  preceded  by  a  mild  winter  ;  hence 
the  direful  ravages  of  locusts,  Hessian  flies, 
and  various  genera  of  insects  in  warm  climes," 
but  he  adds,  "  Every  observer  will  find,  that 
the  effects  of  blight  depend  entirely  on  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  for  their  continuance 
or  recession ;  and  should  they  even  have  ad- 
vanced to  a  considerable  degree  of  maturity, 
warm  showers  of  rain  and  a  permanence  of 

*  See  Lawrance's  new  Farmers'  Calendar,  article 
"  Blight,"  and  in  the  appendix. 
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seasonable  weather  will  prove  an  effectual 
remedy."  And  accordingly,  we  find  at  the 
present  time  the  common  observation  in  the 
papers,  "  the  late  seasonable  weather  has  had 
the  most  decidedly  beneficial  effects  on  the 
wheat,  so  seriously  injured  by  the  Hessian 
fly."  He  then  goes  on  to  add,  "  the  disease 
— originally  caused  by  atmospheric  affection 
— depends  entirely  on  the  subsequent  state 
of  the  weather  for  its  increase,  decrease,  or 
annihilation ;  nor  are  the  seeds  of  the  sup- 
posed parasite"  (he  is  here  speaking  of  the 
fungus,  but  I  consider  his  reasoning  as  appli- 
cable to  every  description  of  blight)  "  of  the 
smallest  future  consequence,  since  we  inva- 
riably find,  that,  whether  the  vegetation  of 
the  sycceeding  year  shall  be  blighted  or  not, 
depends  simply  on  the  course  of  the  winda 
and  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere;  and 
that,  whatever  store  of  the  seeds  of  the  para- 
site may  remain  after  the  most  blighting  sea- 
son, they  are  still  perfectly  harmless  in  warm 
and  genial  seasons;  and  after  an  interval  of  a 
number  of  years  of  exemption  from  the  ma- 
lady, one  shall  suddenly  occur,  in  which  the 
disease  shall  be  epidemic,  and  its  cause  an 
atmosphere  unfavourably  changeable,  so  ob- 
vious, that  if  a  blind  man  cannot  see  it,  he 
shall  be  sure  to  feel  it !  In  the  mean  time, 
what  becomes  of  the  seeds  of  these  parasite 
plants'!  Do  they  remain  floating  in  the  air, 
buried  in  the  earth  or  beneath  the  waters, 
patiently  holding  themselves  —  perhaps  for 
years — in  readiness  to  obey  the  summons  of 
boisterous  East-North-East,  to  nestle  in  the 
vegetable  body,  now  prepared  for  its  recep' 
tion,  in  order  to  suck  up  its  life's  blood?" 
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The  Hessian  Fly. 


Vol.  V. 


I  copy  the  following  from  the  Western 
Farmer,  as  strongly  corroborative  of  the 
theory  here  adopted,  and  to  show  that  the 
writer  is  one  of  the  three  systematizers  above- 
mentioned,  who  seem  to  be  all  wide  of  the 
mark.     He  says, 

"  As  the  Hessian  fly  is  making  great  rav- 
ages in  the  wheat  crops,  both  in  Ohio  and 
Kentucky,  this  season,  we  may  as  well  com- 
municate our  own  experience,  as  well  as  that 
of  many  old  farmers  who  have  cultivated 
wheat  many  years,  that  the  Hessian  fly,  as  it 
is  called,  almost  invariably  attacks  early  sown 
wheat  in  the  latter  part  of  autumn ;  and 
after-experience  has  also  proved,  that  wheat 
sown  very  late  is  equally  liable  to  destruction 
in  the  following  spring,  as  is  particularly  now 
the  case,  according  to  the  information  we 
have  recently  received  from  the  neighbouring 
country.  It  appears  then  advisable  to  adopt 
a  middle  course,  sowing  our  wheat,  if  pos- 
sible, between  the  8th  and  last  of  October. 
The  oldest  farmers  inform  us  that,  having 
adopted  this  course,  viz.,  sowing  after  the 
first  autumnal  frost,  that  the  wheat  may  not 
be  above  ground  until  the  autumnal  fly  has 
perished ;  with  a  good  soil  and  good  culture 
to  insure  vigorous  growth  {the  present  wet 
season,  of  course,  forms  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  growth  in  this  respect)  they 
have  never  suffered  any  loss  from  this  insect.* 
Warm  and  unseasonable  weather  late  in  the 
autumn,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  will 
favour  the  work  of  destruction  at  that  time, 
and  the  spring  insect  is  more  liable  to  do  mis- 
chief when  wheat  is  sown  so  late  as  to  be 
much  stinted  in  its  growth  by,  the  severity  of 
winter  frosts,  for  in  that  case  its  growth  is 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  outlive  the  attacks 
it  may  receive  from  this  pest.  We  may 
shortly  state,  until  more  light  is  thrown  on 
this  subject,  that  the  best  precautions  against 
disease  would  be,  manuring  well  on  very  poor 
land,  making  use  of  a  heavy  roller,  after  the 
crysalis  or  grub  is  formed  in  the  autumn,  or 
in  the  spring  before  it  is  hatched  ;  ploughing 
up  the  stubble  deep,  and  thus  burying  it ;  or 
burning  the  stubble — an  operation  which,  if 
thoroughly  done,  must  destroy  the  grub  most 
effectually — pasturing  in  the  spring  on  strong 
lands,  and  when  the  crop  is  rank  in  growth ; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  sowing  the  wheat,  as 
before  stated,  as  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
season  will  permit,  at  a  medium  distance  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  last  frosts  of  autumn." 

Now,  if  the  above  article  had  been  written 
to  substantiate  the  reasoning  contained  in  the 
extracts  from  the  new  Farmers'  Calendar,  I 
know  not  how  it  could  have  been  done  more 
effectually ;  I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  attach 


*Then  it  would  appear  that  the  present  wet,  or  un- 
favourable season,  has  overthrown  their  whole  hypo- 
thesis ! 


the  least  importance  to  the  article  on  account 
of  its  own  merits,  for  who,  amongst  farmers, 
would  think  of  delaying  his  general  wheat- 
sowing  until  after  the  "  first  frosts  of  autumn," 
even  if  he  were  sure  he  would  then  have  an 
opportunity,  "between  the  first  and  second 
frosts"  of  so  doing  ?  the  idea  is  absurd  !  And 
then  comes  the  curious  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral rule,  owing  to  "  the  present  wet  season," 
which  might  happen  again  for  a  dozen  years 
to  come,  for  aught  we  know. 

His  observation,  that  the  oldest  farmers 
who  have  adopted  this  practice  have  never 
lost  a  crop,  would  lead  one  to  suspect  that 
they  had  never  a  crop  to  lose,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  fortunate  lawyer,  who  had  never  lost 
a  cause,  merely  because  he  never  had  had  a 
cause  to  lose !  And  then  again,  to  advise  the 
use  of  a  heavy  roller  in  the  autumn,  after  the 
grub  is  formed — which  on  moist  land  would 
be  dead  ruin  at  that  season  of  the  year — to 
crush  the  "  grub  or  crysalis,"  which,  if  this 
writer  had  ever  seen,  he  would  know  to  be 
impossible  to  effect  by  such  means ;  ploughing 
up  the  stubble  deep  —  I  presume  he  means 
after  harvest,  when  all  the  injury  has  been 
done — and  burning  the  stubble,  which,  as  the 
eggs  are  inserted  into  the  stalk  so  near  the 
crown  of  the  root,  would,  in  all  probability, 
be  ineffectual  —  but  he  ought  to  know  that 
this  burning  the  stubble  is  quite  out  of  the 
question  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred, 
which  is,  I  believe,  about  the  number  of 
chances  to  one  that  the  wheat  has  been  seeded 
with  grasses.  And  then  comes  the  last  pre- 
caution, which  is,  in  his  estimation,  "  though 
last  not  least,"  namely,  to  sow,  as  far  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  season  will  permit — to  know 
aiiy  thing  about  which  a  man  must  be  a  con- 
jurer— at  a  medium  distance  between  the 
first  and  second  frosts  of  autumn  ! 

Now,  it  is  a  fact,  that,  in  such  seasons  as 
the  present,  the  Hessian  fly  does  almost  inva- 
riably attack  the  early  sown  wheat  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  autumn,  because  at  that  season  it 
has  become  lavish  and  premature  in  its  growth, 
stimulated  to  a  highly  improper  degree  by 
the  fallowing,  the  pulverizing,  the  dunging, 
and  often  the  liming,  which  it  is  universally 
the  custom  to  give  to  the  oat-earshes  after 
harvest,  to  enable  the  land,  exhausted  by  the 
production  of  a  crop  which  feeds  precisely  on 
the  food  ivhich  is  natural  to  the  support  of 
the  wheat,  to  carry  a  second  grain  crop  in 
succession,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
injuriously  contrived.  This  stimulating  pro- 
cess, joined  to  the  heat  of  an  Indian  summer, 
draws  up  the  crop  so  soft  and  tender,  that,  if 
the  frost  sets  in  before  a  Covering  of  snow 
falls  to  protect  it,  it  is  certain  to  be  affected 
by  a  blight,  which  soon  shows  itself  in  the 
shape  of  some  disease  or  other,  and  most  fre- 
quently in  what  is  called  the  fly :  the  juices 
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of  the  plant,  being  thus  obstructed  in  their 
circulation,  stagnate,  and   become   corrupt; 
and  then  it  is  a  law  of  nature  for  putricity  to 
engender  life ;  or,  if  you  had  rather,  when 
these  juices  are  Ijecome  putrid,  then  the  fly 
deposits  its  egg,  knowing  by  instinct  that  the 
progeny  will  be  supplied  with  the  means  of 
its  existence — on  the  principle,  "  no  fly  will 
deposit  its  eggs  on  a  healthy  sheep,  or,  if  it 
should,  they  will  never  come  into  existence." 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  early  sown  wheat 
is  so  liable  to  be  affected  ;  and  at  this  season 
it  is  that  the  fly  is  supposed  to  deposit  its  first 
or  autumnal  crop  of  eggs  —  the  very  late 
sown  wheat  is  often  affected  in  the  same  man- 
ner, but  not  by  the  same  cause — its  tender- 
ness arising  merely  from  its  natural  state  of 
weakness,  from  too  late  sowing — while  that 
which- is  sown  in  the  middle  part  of  the  sea- 
son might  possibly  sometimes  escape,  solely 
from  the  cause  of  the  weather  being  more 
propitious  during  its  state  of  germination,  and 
its  greater  age  communicating  more  strength 
of  constitution  to  enable  it  to  resist  a  degree 
of  cold  that  might  be  sufficient  to  prostrate 
the  latest  sown  crop.     But  all  these  crops, 
sown  at  such  different  seasons,  are  sure  to 
suffer  by  the  fly,  or  some  other  disease,  if  un- 
eeasonably  warm  weather — such  as  that  which 
was  experienced,  first  in  the  autumn  and 
then  in  the  early  spring  of  the  present  sea- 
son— is  followed  by  many  successive  days  of 
cold  and  piercing  blasts,  with  the  wind  from 
the   north-north-east,  and  the   thermometer 
nearly  to  the  freezing  point,  all  which  must 
have  been  observed  at  the  time,  causing  a 
foreboding  of  blight,  in  some  form  or  other, 
in  the  minds  of  those  whose  business  led  them 
to  notice  the  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  and 
these  circumstances,  I  conceive,  are  quite  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  the  appearance  of  the 
fly,  in  the  present  remarkably  changeable 
season,  both  in  the  late  and  early  autumn- 
sown  wheat,  as  well  as  in  that  sown  in  the 
spring ;  as  also  in  crops  grown  from  foreign 
seed,  sown  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 
It  has  been  stated  in  the  agricultural  jour- 
nals, as  the  general  opinion  of  agriculturists, 
that  no  preventive  of  the  ravages  of  the  Hes- 
sian fly  can  ever  be  pointed  out;  this  might 
be  the  fact,   under  very   peculiar  circum- 
stances, especially  in  a  country  where  the 
transitions  from  heat  to  cold  are  not  only  ex- 
tremely frequent,  but  to  a  degree  of  intensity 
which  must  be  exceedingly  injurious,  as  well 
to  animal  as  to  vegetable  life ;  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  very  little  would  be  heard  about 
the  disease,  if  a  different  course  of  manage- 
ment were  adopted,  and  such  a  rotation  of 
crops  substituted,  as  that  which  is  followed  in 
the  grain-growing  districts  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  where,  to  grow  two  grain  crops  in 
succession  would  in  many  places  subject  a 


tenant  to  a  forfeiture  of  his  lease,  if  not  to  a 
prosecution  for  damages. 

The  most  favourable  soil  and  climate  for 
the  growth  of  wheat  is  that  which  is  cool 
and  rather  heavy ;  it  requires  careful  culture 
and  a  strong  and  rich  seed-bed,  but,  in  this 
climate  especially,  it  ought  never  to  be  sown 
on  a  pulverized  fallow,  for  although  on  some 
of  the  cold  clays  of  parts  of  England,  im- 
mense crops  are  obtained  by  these  means,  no- 
thing can  be  more  improper  in  this  country, 
than  such  treatment  of  tlie  soil ;  the  object 
here  ought  to  be  to  render  the  soil  as  compact 
as  possible,  and  to  retard  the  growth  of  the 
crop  in  the  autumn,  to  give  it  time  to  tiller 
and  gain  strength  before  the  frosts  of  winter ; 
all  which  can  be  accomplished,  by  adopting 
the  new  course  of  the  grain-growing  districts 
in  Europe,  which  would  be  peculiarly  well 
suited  to  this — it  is  as  follows : 

The  dung  of  the  winter-feeding  establish- 
ment is  occasionally  removed,  during  the  sea- 
son, to  a  situation,  generally  to  the  field  where 
it  will  be  required,  and  where  it  can  be  turned 
up  and  heaped  not  more  than  three  or  four 
feet  in  thickness,  to  facilitate  its  fermentation, 
preparatory  to  its  being  spread  as  a  top  dress- 
ing very  early  in  the  spring,  on  the  young 
clovers,  when  it  is  soon  grown  in  and  pro- 
duces a  three-fold  quantity  of  hay  for  the 
next  winter's  food:  two  crops  of  hay  are 
taken,  and  then  the  lay  is  turned  down  by  a 
deep  and  narrow  furrow,  the  land  being 
thrown  into  reaches  or  beds,  in  width  propor- 
tioned to  the  wet  or  dry  state  of  the  soil ;  and 
upon  this  one  ploughing  the  wheat  is  sown 
early  in  the  season  and  harrowed  in.  There 
is  still  a  sufficient  quantity  of  manure  con- 
tained in  the  soil  to  bring  the  wheat  crop  to 
full  maturity ;  for  the  clover,  not  having  per- 
fected its  seed,  has  not  exhausted  more  than 
the  grosser  particles  of  the  dung,  which 
would  have  been  detrimental  to  the  wheat 
crop,  rendering  it  too  large,  flashy  and  tender 
in  its  autumnal  growth,  and  fitting  it  for  the 
reception  of  the  fly,  and  other  diseases  inci- 
dent to  a  state  of  blight,  to  which  it  would 
be  particularly  liable,  especially  if  it  were  to 
be  attacked  by  frosts  before  it  had  been  pro- 
tected by  a  covering  of  snow;  as  also  in- 
ducing a  redundant  growth  of  straw  the  next 
summer,  which  is  equally  obnoxious  to  the 
yield  of  grain. 

Wheat,  thus  cultivated,  will  lie  close  to  the 
ground  during  autumn  and  winter,  and  tiller 
and  thicken,  instead  of  exhaust  itself  in  use- 
less and  premature  growth,  of  perhaps  a  foot 
in  height ;  its  leaves  of  dark  green  will  curl 
on  the  ground,  able  to  resist  the  frosts,  and 
not  liable  to  be  injured  by  a  depth  of  snow, 
never  so  great  in  depth,  or  of  so  long  continu- 
ance ;  coming  out  from  under  it,  small  in  ap- 
pearance, but  not  lifted  at  the  roots — as  the 
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high  and  forward  crops  are  almost  always 
found  to  be  at  this  season — ready  and  willing 
to  start  with  the  first  mild  weather  in  the 
spring,  but  not  gross  and  tender,  so  as  to  feel 
the  effects  of  a  change  of  climate,  which 
would  be  found  sufficient  to  prostrate  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  those  crops,  which  have 
hitherto  been  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
country. 

The  straw  of  such  crops  will  have  strength 
sufficient  to  support  the  head,  which  will 
be  much  larger  and  longer  than  that  raised 
from  fallow,  dung,  and  lime,  which  always 
go  to  produce  large  quantities  of  leafy  straw, 
rather  than  grain. 

Wheat  crops,  that  are  sown  very  early  on 
dunged  fallows,  make  too  much  progress  be- 
fore winter :  not  so  when  sown  early  on  lay 
land  that  has  been  manured  on  the  spring 
clover,  after  one  ploughing,  if  that  has  been 
given  carefully,  with  a  deep  and  narrow  fur- 
row, and  laid  well  over ;  the  sowing  on  such 
land  may  take  place  i;ery  early,  without  fear 
of  the  crop  becoming  what  is  called,  in  some 
places,  winter  ■proud,  or  being  affected  in  the 
spring  with  the  root-rot,  by  being  lifted  by 
the  frosts.  But  how  any  one  should  expect 
to  raise  good  and  clean  crops  of  wheat  after 
oats,  and  fallowed,  dunged  and  limed  for,  is 
assuredly  the  most  astonishing  thing  in  the 
world !  that  it  is  sometimes  done,  speaks 
volumes  in  favour  of  a  country  which,  with 
such  crying  treatment,  will  still  work  such 
wonders.  Vxr. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Book  Farming. 

Sir, — On  a  visit  to  a  young  and  neighbour- 
ing farmer,  one  who  has  left  "  the  busy  town 
for  the  peaceful  country"  as  he  says,  and  who 
reads  the  agricultural  works  of  the  day  in 
his  own  defence,  I  saw  many  things  about  his 
house  and  premises  which  even  I — an  old 
farmer,  with  perhaps  a  pretty  strong  spice  of 
prejudice,  especially  against  book-farming — 
at  once  could  perceive  were  improvements 
upon  the  old  plans  adopted  by  my  grandfather. 
I  had  called  upon  him  to  offer  my  services  by 
way  of  advice,  but  I  vow  that  before  I  entered 
the  house,  I  was  sensible  that  I  had  come  to 
the  wrong  place  for  that  business — so  I  made 
what  is  called  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  held 
my  tongue.  Why,  Mr.  Editor,  before  I  left 
him,  I  found  that  he  was  the  oldest  in  point 
of  knowledge,  and  only  wanted  a  little  prac- 
tice to  render  him  by  far  a  better  manager 
than  myself— I  guess  he  talked  like  a  book, 
and  had  chapter  and  verse  at  his  fingers'  ends 
for  every  thing  he  did,  and  something  better 
than  that  too,  for  he  had  the  modesty  to  listen, 
while  I  described  some  of  our  old-fashioned 
modes  of  management,  which,  however,  he 


would  demolish,  although  very  quietly,  in 
about  half  a  minute,  by  turning  to  his  books,, 
in  which,  I  declare,  he  seemed  to  have  the 
power  to  find  just  what  he  looked  after  ;  and 
the  truth  of  his  notions  was,  I  am  compelled 
to  say,  as  plain  as  A,  B,  C.  There  is  one 
thing,  however,  in  which  I  think  he  is  wrong ; 
he  says  we  do  not,  according  to  his  calcula- 
tion, plough  deep  enough — now,  I  think,  if 
any  thing,  we  plough  too  deep,  and  so  I  told 
him,  but  he  only  answered  he  was  young,, 
and  was  desirous  of  getting  information  by 
buying  it,  and  was  making  experiments  which 
would  convince  him  of  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  theory  ;  and  then  he  asked  me  if  I  had 
ever  given  the  thing  a  fair  trial?  which  I 
was  bound  to  say  I  had  not :  and  there,  Mr, 
Editor,  these  youngsters  have  the  advantage 
over  us — for  nothing  will  satisfy  them  but 
rooting  to  the  bottom  of  things ;  and  it  was 
in  vain  for  me  to  say,  as  I  did  repeatedly,  "  he 
may  be  sure  that  I  was  right  in  my  notions 
on  that  subject,  and  he  would  find  it  so." 

His  dairy  cows,  which  he  had  bought  but 
the  last  year,  were  all  of  the  proper  age  and 
in  full  milk,  for  he  told  me,  as  often  as  he  was 
convinced  that  he  had  a  bad  milker,  he  sold 
her  right  away  and  bought  another,  for,  added 
he,  "  my  books  tell  me  there  is  more  than  a 
hundred  per  cent,  difference  between  a  good 
and  a  bad  milker,  for  while  a  good  milker 
gives  a  profit,  a  bad  milker  gives  a  loss^ 
This  was  physic  to  me,  for  I  knew  that  one- 
half  my  dairy  cows  were  too  old  or  too  young, 
and  the  other  half  far  from  good — so  I  said 
nothing. 

But  there  was  one  thing  in  which  he 
shamed  me,  and  that  was,  the  way  in  which 
he  had  changed  the  situation  of  his  cattle 
yard,  so  as  to  prevent  the  drainage  of  the 
dung  from  passing  over  the  high  road  and 
down  the  ditch,  as  had  been  the  case  for  the 
last  age  or  two,  and  this  he  had  done  so  easily 
too,  for,  by  digging  up  the  bottom  of  the  old 
yard  two  or  three  feet  in  depth  in  the  centre, 
he  had  cast  it  hollow,  and  obtained  by  these 
means  many  hundred  loads  of  the  richest 
mould,  exactly  in  the  place  where  it  was  re- 
quired, and  all  without  the  cost  and  labour  of 
carting,  to  act  as  a  sponge  to  soak  up  the 
drainage  of  the  yard  during  the  winter ;  and 
now  I  found  him  turning  it  up  with  his  long 
manure,  a  heap,  I  had  almost  said,  as  large  as 
a  little  barn !  this  was  killing  two  birds  with 
one  stone,  you  see,  and  I  wondered  how  the 
idea  could  have  entered  his  head — for  I  am 
sure  it  had  never  entered  mine — but  he  took 
down  a  book  where  there  was  a  picture  of  a 
cattle  yard  as  natural  as  life,  and  pointed  out 
the  advantages  of  the  alteration,  and  made  a 
calculation  of  the  saving  it  would  be  to  him 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  in  the  article 
of  manure,  that  quite  astonished  me;  and 
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then  he  went  to  work  with  his  figuring  to 
show  me  the  quantity  of  capital  mould  he  had 
obtained,  merely  by  digging ;  multiplying  to- 
gether, as  he  called  it,  the  length  and  breadth 
by  the  height,  and  turning  the  whole  into 
loads,  without  ever  loading  a  bit  of  it — I  de- 
clare it  made  me  feel  all-over-like  to  see  him 
go  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  in  about  a  whistle  ! 
But  there  was  a  machine  in  a  shed  at  the 
end  of  the  house,  that  was  a  caution  to  me ; 
it  was  a  large  grindstone  set  upon  rollers,  so 
true,  that  with  a  single  finger  it  might  be  set 
off  as  though  it  would  go  for  a  month ;  now 
that  was  a  tool  which  I  had  promised  to  get 
for  the  last  ten  years,  but  never  found  time  to 
do  it,  although  it  has  cost  me  hundreds  of 
hours,  and  something  more  than  time,  to  go 
to  the  tavern  a  mile  off,  every  time  we  want 
to  grind  a  scythe,  or  hook,  or  axe,  and  operate 
upon  an  old,  worn-out,  rickety  thing,  about  as 
emooth  as  the  back  of  my  hand,  a  quality 
■which  it  never  before  struck  me  was  chosen 
by  the  owner  and  tenant  of  the  tavern,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  noses  of  his  cus- 
tomers so  long  at  the  grindstone,  as  to  bring 
on  a  desire  for  drink ;  and,  now  I  think  of  it,  it 
is  placed  in  the  nine-pin-alley  I  I  would  have 
passed  without  noticing  it,  but  my  young 
friend  remarked,  "  here  is  the  cheapest  article 
I  ever  bought;  it  is  large  and  cuts  so  readily, 
that  it  is  no  labour  to  use  it ;  I  guess  it  has 
saved  me  about  the  amount  of  a  rent  already ; 
all  our  tools,  from  the  knives  of  the  table  to 
the  hoes,  spades,  shovels,  and  pick-axes,  are 
kept  sharp,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
them ;  at  haytime  and  harvest  we  generally 
give  our  scythes  a  touch   every  morning, 
which  saves  hours  in  the  day  and  many  a 
weary  back,  besides  cutting  the  crops  closer 
and  cleaner ;  I  cannot  calculate  the  value  of 
such  a  convenience,  because  I  have  never 
been  without  one :"  but  I  thought  /  could, 
and  from  that  moment  determined  to  get  one 
right  away.     He   had   many  other  strange 
things  about  him,  the  knowledge  of  which  he 
told  me  he  had  obtained  from'books ;  but  as 
I  must  have  tired  you  by  this  time,  I  shall 
reserve  a  farther  description  of  them  for  an- 
other opportunity. 

One  of  the  old  School. 
P.  S.  He  had  also  what  he  termed  a  course 
of  crops,  different  from  ours,  which  I  must 
notice  in  my  next. 

For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet, 
The  Treatment  of  sick  Animals. 
There  are  so  many  erroneous  notions  pre- 
valent in  the  community,  respecting  injured 
or  diseased  domestic  animals,  and  such  unna- 
tural and  injurious  practices  as  a  consequence 
of  these  incorrect  views,  that  no  apology  is 
necessary  for  an  attempt  to  subserve  the  cause 


and  interests  of  these  useful  creatures,  who, 
if  they  had  tongues  to  speak,  would  tell  sad 
tales  of  the  wrongs  to  which  they  have  been, 
and  still  are,  too  often  subjected. 

We  do  not  propose  to  give  an  essay  on  the 
particular  cases  that  require  attention — our 
object  is  rather,  very  briefly  to  ask  the  own- 
ers of  domestic  animals  to  be  guided  by  a  few 
correct  principles,  which  are  applicable  to 
nearly  all  cases,  and  which  will  at  least  pre- 
vent our  doing  harm,  where  we  are  not  able 
to  effect  much  good. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  would  insist, 
that  when  an  animal  is  well  he  never  requires 
any  medicine — and  when  he  is  sick,  we  would 
protest  against  his  being  dosed  with  articles 
that  are  said  to  be  "  good"  for  a  particular 
disease,  without  any  reference  to  its  violence 
or  the  symptoms,  as  common  sense  would  dic- 
tate; that  remedies  the  most  opposite  in  their 
character  and  effects,  may  be  equally  advan- 
tageous in  different  periods  of  a  case. 

Always  distrust  the  man  and  the  remedy, 
when  your  friend  declares  that  an  article  is 
always  "good^^  or  a  "  certain  cure'''  for  a  dis- 
ease, without  reference  to  its  symptoms — pre- 
scribing for  the  name  of  the  disease,  rather 
than  the  disease  itself — this  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  quackery,  in  man  or  beast. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  diseases  of  ani- 
mals closely  resemble  those  of  the  human 
family,  and  require  a  treatment  conducted 
upon  the  same  general  principles — with  some 
variations  and  some  peculiarities,  it  is  true, 
but  none  of  those  outrageous  departures  from 
common  sense,  which  are  too  frequently  wit- 
nessed. 

A  horse  with  pleurisy,  or  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  or  apoplexy,  requires  a  widely  dif- 
ferent treatment  from  one  with  colic  or  with 
worms.  There  is  no  more  mystery  about  the 
diseases  of  a  horse  or  an  ox  than  about  those 
of  a  man,  and  a  violation  of  natural  laws  is 
as  productive  of  pain  and  injury  in  one  as 
the  other. 

There  is  too  great  a  propensity,  every- 
where, to  resort  to  active  treatment  in  all 
cases — a  feeling  that  is  encouraged  by  the 
ignorant  or  designing  for  selfish  purposes. — 
An  adviser  in  sickness  is  often  most  useful, 
and  shows  most  skill  where  he  only  tells  what 
is  to  be  avoided,  and  waits  for  indications  for 
more  active  measures — doing  little  more  than 
preventing  ignorant  but  well-meaning  per- 
sons from  interfering  with  the  salutary  changes 
that  may  be  going  on. 

Remember,  that  there  is  a  restorative  power 
in  nature,  to  which  it  is  always  better  to 
trust,  than  to  direct  active  remedies  without 
knowing  for  what  particular  purpose  they  are 
given. 

There  is  never  occasion  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  disgusting  combinations  which 
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the  poor  animal  is  made  to  swallow,  from  the 
mere  whim  of  an  ignorant  horse  or  cow  doc- 
tor. Many  a  fine  beast  has  been  lost  by 
his  owner  trusting  to  such  prescriptions. 

When  your  animal  has  fever,  nature  would 
dictate  that  all  stimulating  articles  of  diet  or 
medicine  should  be  avoided.  Bleeding  may 
be  necessary  to  reduce  the  force  of  the  cir- 
culation— purging,  to  remove  irritating  sub- 
stances from  the  bowels  —  moist,  light,  and 
easily-digested  food,  that  his  weakened  diges- 
tion may  not  be  oppressed  —  cool  drinks,  to 
allay  his  thirst,  and,  to  some  extent,  compen- 
sate for  diminished  secretions — rest  and  quiet, 
to  prevent  undue  excitement  in  his  system, 
and  so  on  through  the  whole  catalogue  of 
diseases — but  nothing  to  be  done  without  a 
reason.  Carry  out  this  principle,  and  you 
will  probably  do  much  good  —  hardly  great 
harm — go  on  any  other,  and  your  measures 
are  more  likely  to  be  productive  of  injury 
than  benefit.  But,  as  we  have  before  said, 
our  object  now  is  not  to  speak  of  diseases  in 
detail — it  is  rather  to  encourage  our  agricul- 
tural friends  to  think  before  they  act ;  to  have 
a  reason  that  will  bear  examination  for  every 
step  in  the  management  of  a  sick  or  injured* 
animal ;  to  remember  they  have  a  powerful 
assistant  in  nature  (if  she  is  fairly  used),  and 
that  specifics,  as  they  are  called,  are  mucli 
fewer  and  less  to  be  trusted  than  their  pro- 
prietors would  have  us  believe.  We  might, 
indeed,  almost  sum  up  what  we  would  desire 
in  one  general  direction  of  five  words :  — 

TREAT  YOUR  BRUTES  LIKE  MEN.  T. 

July  7th,  1840. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers' Cabinet. 
Summer  Soiling. 

Sir, — Soiling  cattle  is  the  feeding  of  them 
in  the  barn  or  yard,  upon  artificial  grasses, 
roots,  &c.,  prepared  for  this  purpose,  by  de- 
voting a  portion  of  the  arable  land  to  their 
cultivation,  and  is  different  altogether  from 
tlie  mode  adopted  by  some,  of  cutting  the  ci;op 
of  the  natural  meadows  to  be  thus  applied ; 
a  system  by  no  means  to  be  recommended. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  system : — 

1st,  A  portion  of  the  same  crop,  which 
when  pastured  with  cattle  will  keep  two 
head,  will  maintain  five  head  in  better  con- 
dition, if  the  vegetables  are  taken  to  the 
stables  and  distributed  properly. 

2d,  Stall-feeding,  in  summer,  yields  at  least 
three  times  the  quantity,  and  six  times  the 
quality  of  manure,  from  the  same  number  of 
cattle. 


*  In  another  number,  we  propose  saving  a  word  or 
two  upon  wounds  and  accidents ;  in  the  treatment  of 
which,  principles  are  laid  aside  and  harm  done,  quite  as 
conspicuously  as  in  the  management  of  internal  dis- 
eases. 


3d,  The  cattle,  when  used  to  stall-feeding, 
will  yield  more  and  better  milk,  and  fatten 
faster  than  when  ranging  in  the  open  fields. 

4th,  They  are  less  liable  to  accident,  do 
not  suffer  from  heat,  flies,  and  other  insects ; 
and  if  well  attended  to,  will  continue  in  a 
state  of  health  and  vigour,  exempt  from  the 
disorders,  murrain,  foot-ail,  &c.,  to  which 
those  exposed  to  wet  and  unwholesome  lands 
are  peculiarly  liable.  All  these  advantages 
may  be  obtained  at  a  most  trifling  additional 
cost  of  extra  labour,  which  tlie  value  of  the 
extra  manure  will  defray  many  times  over. 
An  old  Soiler. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Beet  Sugar. 

Sir, — I  find  by  a  late  correspondence  with 
a  friend  at  Baltimore,  that  the  manufacture 
of  beet  sugar  is  likely  to  be  established  there 
on  a  scale,  and  with  skill  and  capital  suffi- 
cient, to  insure  its  perfect  success :  this  is  all 
that  has  been  wanting,  and  I  for  one  am 
anxious  to  see  it  go  on  and  prosper. 

This  is  an  employment  suited  to  the  genius 
and  character  of  Americans ;  and,  without 
the  least  disparagement  to  other  manufactur- 
ing projects  that  may  now  be  on  the  tapis,  I 
must  be  permitted  to  point  out  some  of  its 
peculiar  advantages,  which  will  not  be  found 
to  detract  from  the  onward  progress  of  agri- 
culture— a  science  which  it  behoves  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  to  foster  by  every  mean 
in  their  power,  and  to  the  utmost  of  their 
ability. 

First,  the  raising  of  the  root  is  legitimate 
to  the  best  and  most  approved  modes  of  agri- 
culture and  husbandry :  its  cultivation  does 
not  interfere  with  the  growing  of  any  other 
crop,  but  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  all,  being 
meliorating  in  its  effects  during  its  growth, 
and  aiding  in  a  very  peculiar  manner  to  the 
benefit  of  all,  by  the  great  additional  quan- 
tity of  manure  which  it  supplies,  during  the 
feeding,  either  of  the  root  or  of  the  residuum 
of  the  sugar-house,  in  the  winter  season,  the 
dung  of  the  cattle  not  then  being  lost,  as  is 
very  much  the  case  in  summer-feeding,  by 
being  dropped  in  the  woods  and  in  the  fields, 
to  be  in  a  great  measure  evaporated  and 
washed  away  from  the  surface  of  the  land. 
It  affords  healthful  employment  to  the  agri- 
culturist; is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the 
preparation  of  land  for  the  growth  of  other 
crops,  and  interferes  but  little  with  them, 
either  at  the  time  of  sowing  or  at  harvest; 
the  gathering  of  the  crop  and  its  preparation 
for  use  being  attended  with  less  expense  than 
that  of  any  other  crop  that  can  be  cultivated. 

Second,  The -manufacture  of  sugar  fi-om 
the  beet  gives  employment  during  the  whole 
winter  to  numbers  of  persons,  who  would 
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otherwise  find  difficulty  in  obtaining  it;  is 
healthy,  interesting,  and  affords  scope  for  me- 
chanical and  scientific  genius,  and  employ- 
ment for  the  machinist ;  and  at  the  approach 
of  spring,  when  the  season  invites  to  out-door 
labour,  the  sugar-house  is  cleared  of  its  mem- 
bers ;  all  repair  to  the  fields,  exhilarated  by 
the  change  of  employment,  and  strengthened 
by  a  season  of  comparative  rest  and  protection 
from  the  rigours  of  winter. 

Third,  The  markets  for  agricultural  pro- 
duce are  not  glutted,  and  the  prices  reduced, 
by  this  new  article  of  agricultural  manufac- 
ture, but  an  immense  advantage  is  gained  at 
the  expense  of  a  crop  raised  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, without  fear  that  the  produce  will  ever 
exceed  the  demand,  for  the  use  of  sugar  is 
always  on  the  increase,  and  the  greater  the 
supply  the  greater  will  be  the  consumption. 

Fourth,  But  another  advantage  arising 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet  is,  you 
have  the  opportunity  of  choosing  in  what  way 
you  will  expend  the  crop,  for  if,  after  all,  you 
decline  making  sugar,  you  lose  nothing,  the 
roots  being  equally  valuable  as  food  for  all 
kinds  of  cattle,  "  even  for  your  rats,"  as  a 
friend  humorously  writes  me ;  and  to  have  it 
in  your  power  to  furnish  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  food  for  the  most  severe  and  protracted 
winter,  by  the  culture  of  a  few  acres  of  land 
only,  which  land  will  be  benefited  by  such 
culture  to  the  value  of  the  crop,  is  an  advan- 
tage which  cannot  easily  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  are  strangers  to  the  luxury  of  a 
warm  house  and  a  plentiful  table  for  his  out- 
door family. 

On  the  subject  of  the  meliorating  property 
of  the  beet  culture,  I  was  shown  a  very  large 
field  of  wheat  a  little  time  ago,  two-thirds  of 
which,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  cheat ; 
but  a  strip  was  pointed  out  to  me,  as  accu- 
rately defined  as  though  it  had  been  laid  off 
by  rule  and  line,  where  the  wheat  was  re- 
markably thick  and  fine,  and  six  feet  in  height, 
without  smut  or  blemish  of  any  kind  ;  and  on 
this  land  the  crop  of  sugar  beet  had  been 
grown  the  year  before,  which  crop  had  been 
manured  for,  but  none  had  been  given  to  the 
wheat  in  that  part  of  the  field :  this  is  the 
true  mode  of  wheat  culture ;  the  manure 
ought  always  to  be  applied  to  'th4  preceding 
crop,  which  ought  always  to  be  a  green  one, 
and  expended  as  food  for  cattle ;  and  when 
such  a  rotation  takes  place  amongst  us,  we 
shall  no  longer  suffer,  as  we  now  do,  by  black- 
rust  in  the  next  year's  crop. 

I  would,  however,  by  no  means  recommend 
the  making  of  sugar  by  the  agriculturists  ge- 
nerally ;  much  has  been  said  on  the  difficulty 
of  refining  the  juice  and  crystallizing  the 
syrup,  and  these  difficulties  will  always  be 
found  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  means  are 
small,  and  whose  operations  are  limited  from 


the  same  cause;  but  these  difficulties  will 
vanish  before  skill  and  capital,  and  it  will 
then  be  found  that  what  has  been  said,  by  all 
who  have  had  the  means  of  knowing  the  fact 
by  experience,  is  perfectly  correct,  that  nearly 
as  much  stock  can  be  supported  from  the  re- 
fuse of  the  beet  sugar-house,  as  from  the  crop 
of  roots  before  crushing.  And  when  sugar- 
houses  are  erected  in  the  country,  as  is  cus- 
tomary throughout  the  beet-growing  districts 
of  France  and  other  parts  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  the  farmer  can  carry  there  that 
portion  of  his  crop  which  he  can  spare  from 
his  stock,  and  receive  in  return,  if  he  choose, 
a  portion  of  the  refuse  of  the  sugar-house  in 
part  payment,  or,  if  he  had  rather,  the  value 
in  money — this  being  a  ready-money  business. 
When  I  look  at  the  cane-fields  of  Louisiana, 
at  the  present  time,  and  see  them  submerged 
and  totally  ruined  for  years  by  the  inundation 
which  covers  them,  and  contemplate  the  ex- 
treme labour  which  must  be  bestowed  upon 
them,  before  they  can  again  be  brought  into 
partial  cultivation,  with  the  sickness,  and 
misery,  and  death  that  must  ensue  from  such 
a. state  of  things,  I  am  astonished  that  the 
making  of  sugar  from  the  beet,  which  has 
been  found  to  yield  a  greater  acreable  pro- 
duce of  sugar  than  the  cane,  should  still  re- 
main in  a  state  of  abeyance  amongst  us,  par- 
ticularly as  its  cultivation,  unlike  that  of  the 
sugar-cane,  is  made  subservient  to  a  rotation 
of  crops  and  a  system  of  stock-feeding,  which, 
of  themselves,  would  be  of  more  value  to  the 
country  than  even  the  sugar  that  would  be 
made  from  it.  Your  Subscriber, 

J.N. 

Lancaster  County. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Fruit  Trees. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  following  extracts  from 
a  foreign  work  will  show  the  young  people 
of  our  country  how  they  keep  up  a  succession 
of  fruit  trees  in  Germany,  and  perhaps  it  may 
stimulate  some  of  them  to  imitate  so  laudable 
an  example. 

"  In  the  duchy  of  Gotha,  in  Germany, 
there  are  many  villages  which  obtain  a  rent 
of  many  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  their 
fruit  trees,  which  are  planted  on  the  road-side, 
and  on  the  commons.  Every  neio-married 
couple  is  bound  to  plant  two  young  fruit  trees. 
The  rent  arising  from  the  trees  thus  planted 
is  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  parish  or  town. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  plantations  from 
injury  or  depredation,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  are  all  made  answerable;  each  of 
whom  is  thus  on  the  watch  over  the  other ; 
and  if  any  one  is  caught  in  the  act  of  com- 
mitting any  injury,  all  the  damage  done  in 
the  same  year,  the  authors  of  which  cannot 
be  discovered,  is  attributed  to  him,  and  he  is 
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compelled  to  atone  for  it,  according  to  its 
extent,  either  by  fine  or  corporal  punish- 
ment." 

"A  gentleman  at  Colchester,  England, 
makes  it  a  rule,  whenever  he  builds  a  cot- 
tage, to  plant  a  vine  against  its  walls,  and 
two  or  three  apple  and  pear  trees  near  to  it, 
or  in  the  garden,  and  thus  he  confers  a  greater 
benefit  on  his  tenant,  by  giving  him  an  inno- 
cent source  of  gratification  to  his  children, 
and  an  excitement  to  a  little  extra  industry 
on  his  own  part,  than  if  he  had  let  him  a 
comfortless,  mean-looking  hovel,  at  half  the 
rent." 

A  few  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  dis- 
posed with  good  taste  about  a  farm-house,  add 
much  to  the  beauty  and  pleasantness  of  the 
scene ;  and  they  never  fail  to  make  a  favour- 
able impression,  on  the  mind  of  a  visitor,  of 
the  character  of  the  inmates  of  the  mansion. 
A  season  should  never  be  suffered  to  pass  by 
without  some  addition  being  made,  by  the 
young  people,  to  the  ornaments  of  the  yard, 
garden,  or  lane  leading  to  the  house.  Some 
families  have  displayed  their  industry,  taste, 
and  good  judgment,  in  this  respect,  so  con- 
spicuously as  to  command  the  admiration  of 
their  neighbourhood,  and  to  excite  the  curi- 
osity of  travellers  to  inquire  "  who  lives 
there  7"  Z. 


Anecdote  of  the  Horse. 

On  a  tour  to  the  White  Hills,  I  rode  a  fine 
light-grey  saddle  poney,  by  the  name  of  Fede- 
ral ;  he  and  I  had  become  well  acquainted, 
and  he  was  a  most  noble-hearted  fellow;  I 
thought  I  could  see  the  best  way  to  ascend, 
and  he  clambered  up  by  my  directions — he 
would  do  any  thing  for  me.  We  got  at  last 
upon  the  peak,  where  was  a  level  of  some 
yards  square,  and  Federal,  who  had  never  be- 
fore been  so  high  in  the  world,  as  we  slack- 
ened the  rein,  turned  three  times  round  to 
enjoy  the  prospect,  and  then  set  up  a  scream 
of  delight !  it  was  not  a  neigh  or  a  whinner, 
nor  any  common  mode  of  speech  for  a  horse — 
it  was  a  regular  hurra  ! 

After  a  while,  we  turned  to  descend,  and  I 
gave  Federal  the  rein ;  it  seemed  at  times  a 
ticklish  job,  but  he  managed  it  well ;  he  stop- 
ped now  and  then  and  made  a  survey,  as  care- 
fully as  could  be  done  by  a  civil  engineer, 
turning,  and  tacking,  and  working  ship  like 
an  old  sailor  amongst  breakers,  and  being 
careful  and  surefooted,  he  came  down  as  safe 
as  a  tortoise.  But  we  brought  up  at  last 
against  a  fence,  having  taken  a  different 
route  from  that  by  which  we  ascended ;  we 
rode  at  the  fence  fairly,  but  Federal  stopped 
short — tried  it  again — it  was  no  go — I  stop- 
ped a  moment,  I  felt  sure  that  he  would  have 
done  his  best  for  me  at  any  time,  and  would 


have  broken  his  neck  sooner  than  have  re- 
fused, had  he  known  exactly  what  to  do :  I 
therefore  talked  kindly  to  him,  coaxed  him, 
patted  his  neck,  and  when  I  saw  his  head 
raised  up  two  or  three  inches,  and  his  ears 
pricked  up  brightly,  and  felt  the  muscles  of 
his  side  swell  under  the  saddle,  I  knew  he 
had  caught  the  idea — that  was  all  he  wanted 
— I  gave  him  the  hint  to  try  it,  and  over  he 
went,  like  a  swallow,  and  at  least  two  feet 
higher  than  needful,  for  he  meant  to  make  a 
sure  job  of  it.  He  no  sooner  touched  the 
ground  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  than 
he  wheeled  about,  looked  at  it,  snorted,  as 
much  as  to  say  "  what  do  you  think  of  that," 
and  trotted  on.  During  our  journey  after- 
wards, Federal  was  looking  out  for  an  excuse 
for  leaping ;  a  log  of  wood,  a  run  of  water, 
or  a  low  culvert  he  uniformly  pricked  up  his 
ears  at,  and  leaped  over,  giving  a  snort  each 
time  to  express  his  joy  at  .having  accom- 
plished a  new  feat.  Federal  needed  only  to 
understand  what  we  wanted,  he  would  then 
do  his  utmost  towards  its  accomplishment: 
no  whipping,  pulling,  jerking  or  spurring 
would  ever  have  compelled  him  to  take  the 
leap  at  the  fence ;  but  with  a  moment  to  think 
about  it,  and  a  little  kind  flattery,  he  flew 
over  like  an  experienced  hunter.  A  horse 
may  be  taught,  like  a  child,  by  those  who 
have  won  his  affections,  but  the  method  of 
teaching  is  to  show  him  distinctly  what  you 
wish  him  to  do,  and  not  to  beat  him  because 
he  does  not  understand  you,  and  perform  at 
the  outset. — Boston  Times. 


Green  Vegetable  Matter  for  Manure* 

The  value  of  green  vegetables,  when  put 
under  the  soil  and  submitted  to  the  process 
of  decomposition,  does  not  appear  to  be  fully 
appreciated  by  the  farmer.  The  more  rapid 
the  growth  of  a  plant,  the  more  efficacious  is 
it  in  restoring  exhausted  soils,  a  result,  per- 
haps depending  on  the  fact,  that  such  plants 
derive  a  large  portion  of  their  support  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  of  course  return  to  the 
earth  more  than  they  take  from  it.  Buck- 
wheat and  clover  are  striking  instances  of 
this  power  in  green  crops  to  fertilize  soils,  and 
both  have  been  extensively  used  for  this  pur- 
pose.— Green  manuring  has  been  more  used 
for  grain  crops  than  for  roots,  but  the  follow- 
ing experiment  made  by  Professor  Parks,  in 
1839,  will  show  that  the  good  effects  are  not 
less  conspicuous  on  roots  than  on  grain. 

"  I  had  a  trench  opened  of  sufficient  length 
to  receive  six  sets  of  potatoes,  under  three  of 
which  I  placed  green  cabbage  leaves,  while 
the  other  three  had  nothing  but  the  soil. 
When  the  crop  was  dug  up,  the  plants  over 
the  cabbage  leaves  yielded  about  double  the 
produce  of  the  other." — Cultivator. 
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THE  CLYDESDALE  HORSE 


The  Clydesdale  horse  is  stronw,  active,  and  steady ;  g^enerally  from  15  to  16  hands  high, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  husbandry  is  superior  to  all  others.  He  is  lighter  in  the  body  than 
the  Suffolk  Punch,  and  more  elegantly  formed  in  every  respect,  with  an. equal  proportion  of 
bone;  his  neck  is  also  longer;  his  head  of  a  finer  form,  and  more  correisponding. to  the  bulk 
of  the  animal  :  he  has  a  sparkling  eye  and  animated  countenance,  and  evinces  a  greater 
degree  of  lively  playfulness  in  his  general  manners  than  either  the  Cleveland  or  Suffolk 
horses ;  his  limbs  are  clean,  straight,  and  sinewy,  and  he  is  capable  of  great  muscular  exer- 
tion ;  he  is  a  very  hardy  animal,  and  can  subsist  on  almost  any  kind  of  food ;  and  the  equa- 
nimity of  his  temper  and  steadiness  of  motion,  peculiarly  adapt  him  for  the  plough ;  a  pair 
of  them  are  equal  to  the  task  of  drawing  a  furrow  in  almost  any  soil. 


For  the  Farmers'*  Cabinet. 

Dialoijue  between  a  Father  and  Son  — 
InSuence  of  the  Female  Character. 

Frank. — Father,  have  you  seen  the  beau- 
tiful rose,  which  has  just  opened  in  sister  Su- 
san's garden  1  It  is  indeed  splendid.  I  don't 
know  how  it  is,  but  I  am  no  match  for  Susan 
in  gardening;  she  has  the  knack  of  making 
every  thing  flourish  which  she  cultivates ; 
and  I  have  often  observed,  that  if  we  are 
planting  the  cuttings  of  flowering  shrubs,  and 
although  I  might  have  dug  the  land  and  pre- 
pared the  cuttings  for  her,  there  is  not  one  in 
five  of  her's  that  will  die ;  while  out  of  mine, 
it  is  only  about  one  in  five  that  will  live.  I 
begin  to  think  there  must  be  some  truth  in 
the  old-fashioned  notion,  that  when  a  man  is 
formed,  a  woman  is  formed  also,  the  finest 
portion  of  the  clay  being  selected  for  this  pur- 


pose. All  that  Susan  does,  is  done  with  the 
fingers,  whereas  all  mine  seems  done  by  the 
rule  of  thumb. 

Father. — There  is  certainly  a  difference 
in  the  way  in  which  you  and  Susan  do  things, 
but  I  am  by  no  means  inclined  to  make  the 
comparison  to  your  disadvantage.  I  confess 
there  is  much  beauty  in  that  old-fashioned 
idea,  which  you  have  mentioned  ;  and  with 
us,  who  know,  and  taste,  and  feel  the  value 
of  the  female  character,  't  is  no  wonder  that 
it  should  have  some  weight :  but  we  are  for- 
tunate in  this  respect,  remember. 

Frank. — I  declare,  I  fancy  that  I  perceive 
a  difference  in  the  fragrance  of  sister  Susan's 
flowers  when  compared  with  mine,  and  cer- 
tainly they  continue  longer  in  bloom. 

Father. — That,  I  dare  say,  is  only  a  fancy, 
yet  it  is  a  pleasing  one,  to  which,  I  suppose, 
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you  have  not  much  objection.  The  idea,  that 
to  the  finer  mould  of  the  female  is  to  be  attri- 
buted the  power,  which  they  assuredly  pos- 
sess, of  bearing  with  more  fortitude  the  re- 
verses of  fortune,  and  the  bereavements  of 
life,  than  men,  is  beautiful  and  quite  poetical ; 
and  many  are  the  instances  which  I  have 
known,  where,  after  sustaining  her  full  share 
of  the  trouble  and  anguish  consequent  upon 
such,  the  wife  has  been  able  to  impart  a  por- 
tion of  her  mental  courage  to  the  support  of 
a  husband,  bowed  to  the  earth  with  the  weight 
of  his  share  of  affliction.  Like  a  china  cup, 
into  which  boiling  water  might  be  poured, 
and,  immediately  after,  water  cold  as  ice, 
without  fear  of  breaking  —  so  the  heart  of 
woman  will  expand  with  prosperity  and  con- 
tract with  adversity,  without  bursting ;  while 
the  man,  like  a  brown-ware  mug,  is  done  up 
in  half  the  time  ! 

Frank. — Well,  I  never  heard  any  one  ad- 
vocate so  well  the  cause  of  woman,  in  my 
life! 

Father. — Ah  ha !  that  reminds  me  of  an 
occurrence  which  took  place  some  years  ago, 
and  which  I  must  relate  to  you.  I  was  tra- 
velling, by  coach,  in  England  in  company 
with  six  gentlemen,  and  a  plain,  homely  wo- 
man, about  sixty  years  of  age ;  the  subject  of 
conversation  amongst  the  men  was  the  cha- 
racter of  the  female  sex ;  and,  although  they 
agreed  that  the  women  were  the  weaker  sex, 
they  dissented  in  toto  to  the  doctrine  of  their 
being  the  softer.  I,  as  I  always  do,  vindi- 
cated their  rights  and  privileges,  and  on  my 
remarking  that  they  were  formed  of  the  finer 
clay,  the  old  lady,  who  had  long  felt  intense 
interest  in  the  conversation,  exclaimed, 
"  Well !  indeed  I  never  heard  any  one  talk 
so  well  in  my  life !  I  declare  it  quite  does  me 
good  to  hear  you,  sir  !"  About  the  same  time, 
I  crossed  the  channel  between  Ryde  and 
Portsmouth,  in  a  sailing  boat,  on  a  stormy 
day;  the  passengers  had  taken  their  seats, 
when  a  very  elegant  young  man,  in  the  mili- 
tary dress  of  a  foreigner,  came  on  board  and 
enquired,  in  broken  English,  if  any  lady 
wanted  a  protector  for  the  passage?  The 
ladies,  all  but  one  old  fishwoman,  with  a  bas- 
ket of  fish  for  the  Portsmouth  market,  had 
already  been  suited  with  partners,  and  she 
being  the  only  unprotected  female,  he  went 
and  took  his  seat  beside  her,  pulled  her  cloak 
about  her  head  and  feet,  and  waited  upon  her 
with  the  greatest  assiduity.  The  old  woman 
did  not  at  first  know  what  to  make  of  it,  but 
after  a  little,  she  winked  to  the  rest  of  the 
passengers,  and  quite  enjoyed  it.  The  gen- 
tleman, seeing  them  smile,  said,  "gentlemen, 
I  am  a  knight  of  the  Prussian  order  of  the 
North  Star;  our  only  bond  of  union  is  the 
protection  of  woman,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  without  regard  to  age  or  beauty." 


On  our  arrival  at  Portsmouth,  he  offered 
the  old  woman  his  arm,  took  the  basket  of  fish 
in  the  other  hand,  and  stepped  gracefully  on 
shore,  handed  her  the  fish,  made  her  a  bow, 
and  walked  on.  The  old  woman  could  con- 
tain no  longer,  but  bursting  into  a  scream  of 
laughter,  declared  it  was  the  rummest  joke 
that  she  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of! 

I  grant  that  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  imi- 
tate your  sister,  in  the  delicate  and  gentle 
way  in  which  she  nurses  her  tender  charge — 
raising  their  drooping  heads,  looking  them  in 
the  face,  and  calling  them  "  my  pretties,"  for 
she,  I  am  sure  you  will  admit,  is  one  of  the 
softer  sex.  And  this  reminds  me  of  that 
beautiful  poetic  gem,  "  The  Hymn  to  the 
Flowers,"  by  Horace  Smith,  which  was  re- 
published in  the  Farmers'  Cabinet  a  few 
months  ago;  the  endearing  epithets,  with 
which  almost  all  the  verses  commence,  are 
peculiarly  delicate  and  affecting;  and,  al- 
though I  have  read  and  repeated  it  times 
innumerable,  I  still  experience  new  delight 
on  every  fresh  perusal.  You  must  copy  it 
into  your  book  and  get  it  by  heart,  and  then 
you  will  never  be  at  a  loss  for  a  beautiful 
simile  at  sight  of  a  beautiful  and  lovely 
flower. — (See  page  285  of  Cab,  vol.  iii.) 

Frank. — Oh,  I  shall  never  forget  that  hea- 
venly melody.  But,  Father,  have  you  not  no- 
ticed that,  meet  farmer  Sykes  when  we  will, 
he  is  always  singing  1  I  never  heard  neigh- 
bour Grabb  sing  or  whistle ;  I  think  their  clay 
must  have  been  different  in  its  nature  at  the 
first,  and,  while  the  one  might  be  likened  to 
the  happy  soil,  the  other  must  be,  what  is  the 
horror  of  all  good  farmers — a  weeptj  soil. 

Father. — Ay,  Sykes  has  a  soul  to  feel,  as 
well  as  a  tongue  to  express,  by  heavenly 
sounds,  the  language  of  the  heart.  I  am  sure 
that  his  love  of  sacred  music  might  be  traced 
in  all  that  he  does — in  his  ploughing,  in  his 
sowing,  in  his  weeding,  and  in  his  mowing, 
and  especially,  in  the  managing  of  his  cattle 
and  horses,  to  whom  he  chants  his  com- 
mands, instead  of  uttering  them  in  that  bru- 
tal tone  and  expression  in  general  use  amongst 
farmers;  and  when  we  hear  the  observation 
"  the  farmer's  eye  makes  the  horse  fat,"  I 
cannot  but  tliink  the  farmer's  tongue  does 
quite  as  much  in  that  friendly  office.  And 
you  must  often  have  observed,  when  Sykes 
unties  his  horses  in  the  stable,  for  the  purpose 
of  harnessing  them  for  their  labour,  and  says 
"  come,  my  beauties,"  how  quickly  they  turn 
in  their  stalls,  and  stretch  out  their  necks  and 
open  their  mouths  to  receive  the  bit !  and  I 
have  seen  his  saddle-horse  carry  the  whip  in 
his  mouth  and  gallop  with  his  master  on  his 
back ! 

Frank. — All  this  is  true  —  but  you  have 
been,  all  this  while,  drawing  your  own  as 
well  as  farmer  Sykes's  portrait,  you  know. 
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Father. — No  one  would  calculate  the  ad- 
vantages arising  from  a  mild  and  gentle  spirit 
wherever  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  animals  are 
kept ;  but  we  might  see  this  exemplified,  in 
the  opposite  conduct  of  those  around  us;  for 
we  know  that  farmer  Bl  unden's  two  dogs,  and 
his  two  more  savage  sons,  are  the  terror  of 
the  neighbourhood,  while  his  poor  animals  are 
worried  almost  to  death  by  incessant  noise 
and  driving.  His  dairy  is  ruined  by  such 
means,  for  his  cows  are  brought  up  to  be 
milked  on  the  gallop,  and  their  return  to  pas- 
ture is  a  perfect  cow-hunt!  while  the  bloody 
ears  of  his  sheep  and  hogs  show  that  the 
hunters  are  often  in  at  the  death.  Now, 
they  complain  that  their  milk  will  not  keep, 
and  it  is  notorious  that  they  make  the  worst 
butter  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  no  wonder, 
for  their  cows  are  always  in  terror  and  dis- 
may. 

Frank. — Yes,  and  I  cannot  help  contrast- 
ing all  this  with  the  quietness  and  docility  of 
our  animals,  especially  when  I  see  them 
standing  in  the  yard  so  peacefully,  chewing 
the  cud,  and,  upon  being  spoken  to,  removing 
the  right  foot  so  carefully,  to  give  room  for 
the  girl  to  place  the  pail  for  milking ;  and 
especially,  when  she  goes  to  milk  Flora,  the 
cow  which  you  purchased  of  Blunden,  who, 
even  yet,  will  not  stand  quietly  until  the  girl 
commences  her  song,  which  she  continues 
during  the  whole  operation ;  after  which,  the 
animal  looks  for  the  potato  or  bit  of  salt,  or 
some  other  little  remembrance,  which  insures 
her  obedience  for  the  next  milking.  But 
there  is  one  thing  which  I  have  observed — 
they  all  move  much  quicker  and  walk  faster 
in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening,  and  seem 
brighter  and  more  cheerful ;  and  on  their  re- 
turn to  pasture,  they  will  often  set  off  on  the 
canter  in  the  morning,  while  in  the  evening 
all  is  still  and  solemn,  with  a  seriousness 
which  is  very  striking — now,  have  you  ever 
observed  thisl 

Father. — I  have ;  and,  in  connexion  with 
this,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  which  you  might 
have  observed,  but  which  I  have  never  seen 
noticed  in  books — you  may  remember  that 
we  said  "  the  morning  is  the  time  for  observa- 
tion, the  evening  for  reflection?''' 

Frank. — Yes,  I  shall  never  forget  that,  for 
I  am  reminded  of  the  difference,  as  well  as 
of  the  aptness  of  the  observation,  every  morn- 
ing and  every  evening. 

Father. — The  act  of  observation  draws  for- 
ward the  attention — that  of  reflection  directs 
it  backward,  or  to  the  consideration  of  what 
is  past.  Do  you  understand  the  natural  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  states  of  mind  ] 

Fmjj/c.^-Perfectly ;  no  one  walks  in  a 
church-yard  of  a  morning  ;  the  evening  is 
the  time  for  reflection  upon  the  shortness  and 
uncertainty  of  life. 


Father. — Good.  The  fact  which  I  allude 
to  is  this:  birds  which  sing  in  early  morning, 
do  so  in  the  major  or  sprightly  key ;  while 
those  which  sing  in  the  evening  and  during 
the  night,  have  voices  in  the  minor,  or  key 
of  plaintiveness.  The  English  thrush  and 
skylark,  the  goldfinch  and  linnet,  are  of  the 
morning  class — the  black-bird  or  ouzel,  the 
nightingale,  and  red-breast,  and  several  others 
are  those  of  the  evening :  the  one  is  observa- 
tion, the  other  is  reflection  personified. 

Frank. — That  is  extremely  curious,  and  it 
is  actually  so,  as  I  have  often  remarked,  but 
without  making  the  application ;  and  the  most 
doleful  sound,  to  be  heard  only  at  night,  is  the 
cry  of  the  owl ! 

Father. — So  you  see  the  truth  of  the  re- 
mark, that  "  farmers  are,  of  all  others,  the 
most  favourably  situated  for  observation  and 
reflection,"  and  if  they  are  the  least  enlight- 
ened class  of  the  community,  it  is  not  for 
want  of  opportunity  to  accumulate  stores  of 
instruction,  of  the  richest  variety.  Now,  let 
us  close  these  Dialogues. 

Frank. — Oh  !  but  let  it  be  with  that  sweet 
address  to  sacred  music,  which  farmer  Sykes 
repeated  to  us  the  other  evening. 

ODE  TO  SACRED  MUSIC. 
Queen  of  every  moving  measure, 
Sweetest  source  of  purest  pleasure, 
Music — why  thy  power  employ, 
Only  for  the  sons  of  joy? 
Only  for  the  smiling  guest. 
At  natal  or  at  nuptial  feast?  — 
Rather  thy  lenient  measures  pour 
On  tliose  whom  secret  griefs  devour; 
Bid  be  still  the  bleeding  heart 
Of  those  whom  death  or  absence  part : 
And  with  some  softly-breathing  air, 
Smooth  tlie  brow  of  dumb  despair  ! 

Father. — But  here  is  another  close,  which 
must  not  be  omitted,  it  is  so  very  applicable 
to  the  subject  of  our  conversation. 

Contemplate,  when  the  sun  declines. 
Thy  death,  with  deep  reflection; 

And,  when  again  he  rising  shines. 
Thy  day  of  resurrection ! 

Frank. — And  that,  again,  reminds  me  of 
those  beautiful  lines  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  and 
which  I  so  often  hear  you  repeat. 

Life,  we  've  been  long  together. 
In  pleasant  and  in  cloudy  weather  ; 
'Tis  hard  to  part,  when  friends  are  dear — 
Perhaps  't  will  cause  a  sigh,  a  tear — 
Then  steal  away — give  little  warning, 

Choose  your  own  time — 

Say  not  "  good  night," 
But,  in  some  brighter  clime, 

Wish  me  "good  morning!" 

END  OF  THE  DIALOGUES. 


At  Edinburgh  (Scotland)  may  be  found  in 
the  collection  of  Lawson  &  Son,  seedsmen,  83 
varieties  of  wheat,  62  of  peas,  51  of  turnips, 
146  of  potatoes,  and  immense  numbers  of  spe- 
cies and  varieties  of  grass  seeds,  all  perfect 
in  their  kinds,  many  of  which  may  probably 
be  well  adapted  to  this  country. 
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From  the  Farmers'  Visitor. 
Scotch  Husbandry. 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  British  ac^ri- 
culture,  is  the  prober  division  and  ajjpHca- 
tion  of  expense  and  labour.  Until  the  High- 
laiid  Agricultural  Society  was  formed  in  Scot- 
land in  1784,  that  country  was  as  poor  in  its 
agriculture  as  may  well  be  conceived.  The 
face  of  Scotland,  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  was  "  as  black  as  a  howling  wilder- 
ness;" up  to  that  time,  all  the  manure  used 
upon  the  farm  was  put  upon  a  little  patch ; 
no  wheat  of  consequence  was  raised ;  the  oat 
crops  were  full  of  thistles  and  weeds;  and 
there  was  no  rotation  of  crops.  But  by  the 
concentrated  efforts  of  the  members  of  the 
Highland  Society,  means  have  been  sought 
for  obtaining  and  applying  all  the  valuable 
manures,  and  bone-dust  has  been  brought 
from  foreign  countries ;  tlie  turnip  husbandry 
has  been  gradually  introduced,  with  other 
green  crops — which,  in  that  country,  are  sub- 
stitutes for  our  Indian-corn  crops — rotation  of 
five  or  six  years  is  practised,  and  the  price 
of  rent  per  acre,  of  lands  before  the  improved 
cultivation  of  little  value,  has  been  raised  to 
eight,  ten,  and  twelve  dollars,  in  the  most 
distant  parts  of  that  country,  where  the  busi- 
ness of  raising  cattle  is  almost  exclusively 
pursued.  The  improvements  of  steam  car- 
riage, by  land  and  water,  have  brought  the 
most  distant  counties  of  Scotland  near  to  the 
Smithfield  cattle-market  of  London,  and  that 
country  is  now  said  to  be  richer  in  her  arable 
lands  than  any  other  part  of  Great  Britain. 

The  perfect  system  of  British  farming  is 
worthy  of  our  attention,  an  immense  saving 
is  realized  in  every  large  establishment  from 
this  system — the  arrangement  and  system 
of  the  Lowell  manufacturng  establishments 
were  copied  from  those  of  Manchester,  so  far 
as  the  condition  of  the  two  countries  would  ad- 
mit ;  and  the  great  farming  establishments  of 
Great  Britain  are  conducted  with  as  much 
order  and  system -as  are  the  manufacturing 
establishments:  every  man,  every  beast, 
every  tool,  has  its  place,  and  no  time  is  lost 
in  the  day's  work  of  any  man.  Horses  are 
generally  used,  and  perform  with  the  plough 
or  harrow,  or  other  implements,  much  of  the 
work  that  is  done  in  this  country  by  hand :  a 
team  of  horses  and  a  man  are  calculated  to 
do  the  work  of  fifty  acres  of  land,  while  the 
crops  requiring  the  hoe  in  Scotland,  are  at- 
tended to  by  females  and  children.  The  po- 
tatoes are  planted  and  dug  by  the  plough, 
and  in  almost  every  crop,  which  here  requires 
the  hoe,  there  the  work  is  done  by  the 
plough. 

The  expense  of  human  labour  is  less  in 
that  country  than  in  this.  The  annual  cost 
of  a  pair  of  working  horses  is  set  down  at 


seventy  pounds  sterling — that  of  a  man  to 
drive  them,  thirty  pounds,  the  whole  cost  of 
the  team  being  two  pounds  ten  shillings  ster- 
ling an  acre.  This  team  labours  every  work- 
ing day  in  the  year,  is  well  kept,  so  that  the 
horses  are  worn  out  only  by  age.  It  works 
its  regular  hours  every  day,  never  varying; 
these  are,  ten  hours  in  the  summer  and  eight 
hours  in  the  winter,  and  this  regularity  se- 
cures to  the  farmer  a  full  equivalent  for  the 
cost  of  his  labour.  —  Hon,  Isaac  HiWs  Ad- 
dress. 


Manuring. 

The  balk  of  the  manure  on  a  farm  should 
ever  be  bestowed  upon  those  crops  designed 
for  the  support  of  the  live  stock,  by  which 
measure,  and  the  use  of  the  hoe  or  cultivator, 
these  fallows,  as  they  are  very  properly 
termed,  will  be  in  a  most  rich,  clean  and  ele- 
gant order  for  the  production  of  corn  or  grain 
of  any  kind ;  and  this  measure  is  absolutely 
essential  upon  soils  apt  to  run  riot  from  super- 
abundant fertility,  when  fresh  dunged  and 
sown  with  grain  broadcast,  when  the  conse- 
quence too  often  is  one  continued  bed  of  weeds 
and  a  forest  of  straw,  borne  down  by  its  owa 
weight,  and  destroyed  by  the  rust.  The  true 
management  of  dung  in  the  farm-yard,  is  to 
get  it  ready  for  use,  that  is,  to  expedite  a  due 
fermentation  as  early  as  possible,  by  throwing 
it  into  convenient  situations  in  heaps  of  ad- 
vantageous size.  Dung-hills  of  moderate  size 
are  most  favourable  to  fermentation,  and  are, 
besides,  ready  at  hand  for  choice  on  any  emer- 
gency ;  and  it  is  very  much  better  to  conti- 
nue, at  every  opportunity,  to  make  dung-hills 
in  proper  situations,  either  at  home  or  in  the 
fields,  than  to  sufl^er  the  dung  to  lie  all  the 
season  in  the  yard,  trodden  down  hard  by  the 
cattle  and  exposed  to  a  winter-food  of  rain. 
Every  dung-heap  should  rest  on  a  foundation 
of  mould,  so  placed  as  to  catch  the  draining 
of  the  manure,  which  would  else  soak  into 
the  earth  and  be  lost,  but  which,  fully  im- 
pregnating the  bottom  layer  of  mould,  ren- 
ders it  nearly  equal  in  richness  with  the  rest: 
and  the  dung  ought  to  lie  loose,  that  there 
may  be  space  for  the  act  of  fermentation.  It 
would  doubtless  be  advantageous  to  have  the 
dung  under  cover,  but  such  convenience  is 
rather  out  of  the  question  on  account  of  the 
expense,  nevertheless  a  covering  of  earth  is 
no  despicable  substitute.  Various  receipts 
are  given  for  the  making  of  compost — some 
of  them  laughable  enough,  on  account  of  the 
expensiveness,  scarcity,  or  hard  names  of  the 
ingredients;  but  the  best  way  is  for  the 
farmer  to  get  all  the  various  articles  of  ma- 
nure he  can  possibly  lay  his  hands  on,  the 
fatter  the  better,  and  with  them  form  his 
compost  heap ;  the  different  ingredients  should 
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lie  as  equally  as  possible,  nor  ought  lime  or 
ashds  to  come  in  immediate  contact  with 
dung,  but  with  earth  or  vegetables ;  and  every 
practical  man  knows  when  to  turn  it  over 
and  divide  and  break  the  clods  and  adhesions. 
— Lawrance. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
On  Green  and  Root  Crops  for  Soiling. 

Permit  me,  Mr.  Editor,  to  impress  upon 
your  numerous  readers  the  vital  importance 
of  attending  more  to  the  growth  of  green  and 
root  crops,  for  the  support  of  stock,  than  is 
customary,  even  amongst  the  best  and  most 
intelligent  class  of  husbandmen.  The  beset- 
ting sin  of  our  agriculturists  seems  to  be  a 
desire  to  raise  crops  of  corn  and  grain,  at  any 
sacrifice,  and  then  to  suffer  the  land  to  go  to 
grass  for  several  years,  with  the  view  of 
recruiting  that  strength,  which  has  been  ex- 
pended in  the  production  of  those  crops  in 
close  succession,  until  no  more  can  be  screwed 
out  of  it — thus  putting  it  to  rest,  with  its 
bowels  choked  with  dvery  description  of  the 
most  exhausting  trash  that  can  be  enume- 
rated !  I  am  convinced,  that  if  a  judicious 
mixture  of  grain  and  green  crops  were  to  be 
substituted  for  the  present  exhausting  course, 
a  gain  to  an  incalculable  extent  might  be 
realized,  and  our  lands  be  kept  in  the  highest 
condition,  with  much  less  labour  and  expense 
than  is  now  bestowed  upon  them,  and  a  mine 
of  wealth,  in  the  shape  of  mountains  of  ma- 
nure, be  secured  on  our  own  premises,  with- 
out the  cost  of  purchase,  and  labour  of  trans- 
portation. 

A  most  sensible  writer  observes,  "  Provision 
for  cattle,  as  has  been  sufficiently  often  re- 
peated, is  one  of  the  first  objects  in  hus- 
bandry ;  and  the  late  improvements  in  this 
department  form,  perhaps,  the  most  striking 
feature  of  superiority  in  the  new,  over  the  old 
system.  Although  by  this  method  of  grazing 
— so  to  term  cattle-feeding  in  general — a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  farm  is  necessarily 
withdrawn  from  the  culture  of  bread-corn, 
yet  both  reason  and  experience  demonstrate 
that  the  crops  of  grain  will  be  infinitely  hea- 
vier than  if  the  whole,  or  the  too  great  por- 
tion allotted  to  that  purpose  by  the  old  sys- 
tem, were  so  employed ;  and  that,  instead  of 
the  land  being  exhausted  as  of  old,  it  may 
thus  be  maintained  in  perpetual  vigour. 
Grantino'  the  truth,  that  constant  turning  and 
pulverizing  the  soil  and  exposing  every  pos- 
sible superficies  of  it  to  atmospheric  influ- 
ence, will  render  unnecessary  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  large  quantities  of  stable-yard, 
and  other  heavy  manures,  yet,  in  a  roast  beef 
country  like  ours,  vast  herds  of  cattle  must 
be  kept,  and  be  winter  as  well  as  summer-fed, 
which  can  alone  be  effected,  under  our  pre- 


sent circumstances,  by  aid  of  the  crops  in 
question. 

It  is  somewhat  strange,  that,  at  so  late  a 
period,  such  groundless  opinions  should  pre- 
vail, or  that  men  should  be  so  grossly  igno- 
rant of  their  nearest  concerns;  yet  what 
numbers  of  farmers  there  are,  who  go  on  to 
the  end  of  their  lives,  driving  and  impover- 
ishing several  hundred  acres  of  land,  without 
keeping  cattle  enough  to  manure  properly  a 
tenth  part  of  their  farms :  ask  these  men  for 
an  explanation  of  conduct  so  extraordinary, 
and  they  will  tell  you  very  gravely,  and  in 
truth,  with  equal  sufficiency,  that  indeed  they 
should  like  well  enough  to  keep  more  live- 
stock, but  that  theirs  is  an  arable,  and  not  a 
grazing  farm,  which  circumstance  renders 
the  thing  impossible.  Tliis  is  the  reasoning 
which  generally  and  currently  passes  under 
the  respectable  name  of  experience,  although 
it  affords  nothing  of  impartial  proof;  for  it  is 
a  fully  established  truth,  that  an  arable  farm 
will  maintain  much  greater  stocks  of  cattle 
than  such  as  is  commonly  styled  a  grazing 
farm,  granting  there  is  a  sufficient  homestall ; 
and  that  the  green  and  root  crops  will  go 
much  farther  for  that  purpose  than  the  natu- 
ral grasses — it  is,  in  fact,  arrant  nonsense  to 
talk  of  a  want  of  herbage  upon  an  arable 
farm  ;  a  defect  which  is  so  easily  and  so 
speedily  supplied.  And  there  is  a  kindred 
error  prevalent  amongst  another  and  some- 
what superior  description  of  cultivators; 
these  will  keep  and  summer-fat  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  stock,  but  they  either  neg- 
lect, or  seem  ignorant,  how  to  provide  winter 
provision  of  sufficient  quantity  and  quality 
for  their  support:  the  evil  consequence  of 
this  error  is,  that  they  are  usually  obliged  to 
part  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  stock 
half  fat,  at  great  disadvantage,  on  the  aj>- 
proach  of  winter,  while  many  of  those  which 
they  retain  are  fed  at  an  expense  too  great, 
whilst  the  greater  number  are  left  to  encoun- 
ter hunger,  wet,  and  cold,  and  to  lose  as  much 
per  head  during  the  winter  months,  as  they 
are  likely  to  profit  in  those  of  the  following 
summer;  while  this  plan  of  subjecting  cattle 
to  loss,  or  even  to  remain  stationary  during 
the  winter,  is  a  great  public  and  private  dis- 
advantage, partaking  nothing  at  all  of  mis- 
fortune, but  wholly  of  error  and  neglect. 
The  business  o?  fattening  may,  and  ought  to 
proceed  equally  in  winter  as  in  summer;  and 
in  the  store-feeding  of  cattle,  the  practice  of 
keeping  them  hard,  as  we  phrase  it — that  is, 
exposing  them  half-fed,  or  half-famished,  to 
all  the  rage  and  inclemency  of  the  elements, 
is  cruel  and  absurd  in  the  extreme:  these 
scapegoats  pay  nothing,  but  cattle  comforta- 
bly wintered  and  kept  in  good  store  condition, 
would  pay  handsomely,  particularly  by  requir- 
ing afterwards  much  less  time  to  fatten ;  and 
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ought  it  not  to  be  our  object  to  make  the  most 
and  speediest  profit  from  them  possible  1  It 
seems  the  strangest  commendation  of  any 
species  of  cattle  to  say,  how  well  they  would 
endure  to  be  starved,  and  how  few  pei-  centum 
would  die  under  the  operation ;  it  would  be 
a  much  greater  recommendation,  that  they 
were  well  shaped,  and  would  stand  under  a 
considerable  burden  of  meat.  All  I  would 
require  in  point  of  hardiness  of  any  kind  of 
stock,  would  be  that  they  would  thrive  during 
winter  with  good  food,  and  under  good  shel- 
ter; and  the  confinement  of  cattle  to  com- 
fortable quarters  in  the  homestall  during  win- 
ter, is  at  length  generally  allowed  to  be  a  good 
practice,  by  our  ablest  cultivators,  and  yet  it 
would  appear,  strange  to  say,  even  these  make 
an  exception  to  the  housing  of  sheep  at  that 
season,  on  the  ground  that  such  has  not  been 
the  custom !  but  a  parity  of  reasoning,  from 
the  case  of  other  animals,  and  of  all  animal 
nature,  indeed,  ought  here  to  be  our  rule,  and 
rational  theory  is  ever  a  safe  guide  to  expe- 
rience. Now,  how  came  men  to  be  so  out  of 
their  wits,  as  to  doubt  the  propriety  and  the 
profit  of  sheltering  sheep,  as  well  as  other 
animals,  from  the  horrors  of  winter,  unless 
they  have,  from  habit,  forgotten  to  inquire 
into  the  numerous  instances  of  that  success- 
ful practice  at  home  and  abroad  1  There  is, 
to  be  sure,  a  certain  country  where  numbers 
of  men  are  annually  frozen  to  death  with  cold 
in  thin  clothing,  by  custom — that  so  few  per- 
ish and  so  many  escape,  is  an  illustrious  proof 
of  their  hardiness  and  bravery,  as  well  as 
thickness  of  skull  and  hardness  of  heart  in 
their  proprietors. 

But  it  ever  excites  a  smile  in  me,  to  listen 
to  the  plausible  theory  of  your  true  practical 
folks — "  Oh !  men  will  always  follow  that 
which  they  find  most  for  their  interest,  and 
of  which,  surely,  they  themselves  must  be 
admitted  to  be  the  most  sufficient  judges, 
after  so  many  years  of  experience  too."  Ps^ow, 
let  us  see  how  this  aphorism  works — a  farmer 
has  a  few  acres  of  elegant  meadow,  and  is 
short  of  keep — now,  what  does  he  do  ?  why, 
he  turns  his  cattle  into  the  high  grass,  where, 
after  gorging  themselves,  they  proceed  to 
trample  under  foot  this  precious  treasure, 
with  all  possible  expedition,  rendering  very 
much  of  it  perfectly  useless  with  their  excre- 
ments; they  fare  sumptuously  for  the  first 
wetek  or  two,  after  which  their  keep,  with 
their  condition,  declines,  till  at  the  last  push, 
like  spendthrifts,  they  find  themselves,  and 
their  owner  finds  them  in  actual  want.  Now, 
had  the  good  man,  knowing  the  shortness  of 
his  supply,  thought  proper  to  take  the  grass 
to  the  cattle,  instead  of  the  cattle  to  the  grass, 
he  might  have  obviated  every  difficulty  ;  his 
herbage  would  have  gone  thrice  as  far,  his 
cattle  in  the  meanwhile,  being  safely  shel- 


tered at  home  from  heat  and  flies,  and  the 
whole  of  their  dung  preserved,  which  is  by 
no  means  the  case  when  dropped  at  random. 
Now  is  it  not  strange,  that  in  a  country  where 
cattle  provision  is  of  so  much  consequence, 
that  this  moon-blind  custom  is  so  prevalent  ? 

The  advantages  of  the  summer-fold  are 
truly  great,  and  capable  of  being  extended 
almost  beyond  calculation ;  our  lavish  expen- 
diture in  the  summer  season,  by  the  barba- 
rous method  of  suflfering  cattle  to  tread  half 
the  crops  of  grass  under  foot,  and  destroy  so 
large  a  portion  of  their  most  nutritious  food, 
is  one  great  cause  of  our  winter  distress  for 
that  prime  article,  good  hay,  which  forms  so 
large  a  proportion  of  our  dependence  during 
that  trying  season." 

The  system  of  summer  soiling  cattle  hag 
been  objected  to,  by  a  writer  in  the  memoirs 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society, 
who  gives  as  his  reason,  the  low  price  of 
land  and  the  high  price  of  labour  in  this 
country  ;  but,  as  a  writer  has  since  very  pro- 
perly observed,  now  that  the  first  has  risen 
in  many  cases  to  five  times  its  former  value, 
and  the  latter  has  diminished  nearly  in  pro- 
portion, it  is  believed  that  if  it  were  now 
taken  up  as  a  system,  and  followed  out  with 
judgment,  it  would  be  found  a  very  profitable 
mode  of  husbandry.  But  the  system  here 
advocated  is  far  difi^erent  from  that  which  has 
been  practised  under  the  head  of  summer 
soiling,  which  was  merely  to  cut  the  grass 
of  the  meadows  and  carry  it  to  the  cattle,  to 
be  consumed  by  them  in  the  stalls ;  to  this 
mode  of  soiling  I  am  decidedly  opposed,  for 
it  is  about  as  opposite  to  that  which  1  propose 
as  can  well  be  imagined,  as  it  fills  the  mea- 
dows full  of  weeds,  and  the  cattle  are  com- 
pelled to  feed  all  the  crop,  without  the  power  , 
of  selecting  or  refusing  those  plants  which 
are  often  found  to  be  injurious  to  their  health ; 
and  these  are  not  the  only  serious  objections 
to  the  practice :  no,  it  is  mtended  to  confine 
the  system  altogether  to  green  and  root  crops, 
raised  on  arable  land,  consisting,  in  the  first 
place,  of  a  mixture  of  spring  tares  and  oats, 
sown  on  a  manured  soil  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  spring,  a  full  supply  of  them  being 
raised  by  periodical  sowings  until  late  in  the 
autumn,  the  last  sowing  taking  place  on  the 
removal  of  the  earliest  crop  of  rye,  the  stub- 
ble of  which  should  be  manured  and  turned 
down  without  the  loss  of  a  single  day  after 
carrying  the  crop — this  for  the  summer  soil- 
ing crops,  the  earliest  sowing  of  which 
should  be  prepared  for  by  an  autumnal  plough- 
ing. Should  it  be  found,  however,  on  expe- 
riment that  the  winter  variety  of  the  tare 
will  bear  the  frosts  of  this  country,  the  first 
sowing  of  these  will  take  place  in  Septem- 
ber, with  the  expectation  of  an  earlier  crop 
by  two  weeks  in  the  spring,  than  from  the 
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first  sowing  of  the  summer  variety ;  oats  must 
not,  however,  accompany  those  sown  in  the 
autumn.  As  fast  as  the  land  is  cleared  of  the 
earliest  crop  of  tares,  or  oats  and  tares  mixed, 
which  might  be  commenced  cutting  in  May, 
it  should  be  ploughed  and  worked,  and  be 
drilled  with  sugar  beet  for  a  winter  crop ; 
and  the  later  cleared  land  of  tares  and  oats 
will  be  in  time  for  a  crop  of  ruta  baga ;  while 
the  land  cleared  of  them  in  July,  may  be  sown 
with  the  common  turnip,  of  the  tankard  spe- 
cies, all  which  are  to  be  housed  for  winter 
use,  the  turnips  being  fed  first,  and  the  sugar 
beet  and  ruta  baga,  secured  in  frost-proof  cel- 
lars, may  be  fed  until  the  first  crop  of  tares 
is  ready  to  cut  in  the  spring. 

Now,  the  ease  with  which  the  business  of 
soiling  with  this  crop  can  be  carried  on,  is 
well  known  to  those  who  have  witnessed  it 
in  England  ;  a  stout  lad,  with  a  short  scythe, 
a  small  horse  or  ox  and  a  sledge,  built  after 
the  manner  of  those  in  use  in  Wales  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  their  hay  from  the  moun- 
tains, are  all  that  would  be  required  for  a 
feeding  establishment  of  many  oxen ;  for, 
while  the  grass-crop  on  a  nieadow  would  re- 
quire the  labour  of  a  strong  and  expert  mower, 
a  lad  of  sixteen  would  find  it  easy  to  cut 
tares  and  oats  sufficient  for  such  a  number  o^ 
cattle  and  tend  them  too;  while  the  loading 
and  binding  on  the  sledge  is  the  labour  of 
one  person  only  and  easily  accomplished. 

A  few  acres  of  the  most  impoverished  land 
upon  the  farm  devoted  to  this  purpose,  would 
soon  be  recovered  to  fertility,  and  afler  a 
course  of  such  cropping,  might  be  returned 
to  the  grain  culture,  to  yield  crops  far  supe- 
rior to  those  on  better  land — and  when  per- 
sons begin  to  find  that  land  ivill  pat/ for  good 
management,  it  will  no  longer  be  the  custom 
to  cultivate  a  hundred  acres,  to  procure  a  crop 
that  might  be  obtained  from  fifteen,  and  then 
they  will  be  sensible  of  the  value  of  summer 
soiling  with  green  crops  raised  from  arable 
land.  ViR. 


Lime. 

A  Pennsylvania  paper  states  that  a  Mr. 
Cadwell,  of  Valley  township,  near  Danville, 
raised  400  bushels  of  wheat  from  a  field  of 
land,  the  past  season.  Five  years  ago  the  pro- 
duct of  the  same  field  was  but  thirty  bushels. 
In  the  meantime,  Mr.  C.  has  spread  fifteen 
hundred  bushels  of  lime  on  said  land.  Lime 
is  not  everywhere  to  be  had  with  the  same 
ease,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  every- 
where wanted.  What  is  wanted,  is  science 
enough,  on  the  farmer's  part,  to  know  when 
and  where  he  has  occasion  for  it,  and  to  what 
extent.  The  Geolon-ical  Reports  are  throw- 
ing great  light  on  these  matters,  and  they  are 
disclosing,  at  the  same  time,  numerous  new 
locations  of  valuable  lime. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Improved  Husbandry. 

Sir, — If  the  farmer  would  cultivate  less 
corn  and  grain,  and  devote  more  of  his  land 
to  the  growth  of  the  different  kinds  of  green 
crops,  with  roots  for  winter  feed,  he  would  no 
longer  complain  that  the  value  of  farmino- 
produce  is  too  low  to  give  a  remunerating 
profit  for  his  labour.  I  am  much  pleased  with 
the  following  observations  of  a  writer  in  the 
Carolina  Planter,  and  consider  them  worthy 
a  place  in  the  Cabinet,  believing  that  they 
will  be  found  seasonable  and  applicable  to 
any  part  of  our  country,  and  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. A.  D. 

"  Hay,  from  England,  Ireland,  and  France, 
is  sold  in  Charleston,  shipped  into  the  interior 
of  our  state,  and,  at  this  very  time,  is  selling 
at  a  price  for  which  our  farmers  will  hardly 
bring  it  to  market!  Surely  there  must  be  a 
profit  derived  from  its  supply,  or  it  would  not 
be  brought  to  our  ports.  What  a  commentary 
on  the  condition  of  our  agriculture  !  The  ob- 
stinate adherence  to  old  modes  of  practice 
keeps  down  knowledge,  and  retards  useful 
and  productive  operations  as  innovations. 
We  are  called  agriculturists — but  do  we  de- 
serve the  name  ?  We  are  planters,  to  be  sure, 
for  we  put  the  seeds  into  the  ground  and  ex- 
pect them  to  germinate,  but  here  we  stop — 
we  trust  to  the  chance  of  our  stock  getting 
fat  on  grass,  and  to  get  through  the  winter 
on  what  shucks  we  might  have,  but  we  be- 
lieve it  would  be  ruinous  to  grow  green  crops 
for  this  express  purpose.  In  summer,  when 
grass  is  plenty,  we  eat  lamb,  and  in  the  fall, 
before  the  stock  begins  to  fall  off,  which  it  is 
expected  to  do,  we  eat  mutton ;  but  when 
the  winter  sets  in,  we  look  with  anxiety  to 
Kentucky  or  Tennessee  to  give  us  something 
to  eat  until  next  grass.  Thus  our  domestic 
comforts  are  diminished  ;  our  stock  dwindles 
away  to  skeletons,  and  we  trust  to  chance 
that  they  may  live  through  the  wintry  blasts 
in  the  open  field  !  Now,  how  many  of  our 
farmers  sow  rye  for  their  cattle  and  sheep  ■? 
or  how  make  provision  for  them  in  winter? 
are  there  no  grasses  suited  to  our  climate'? 
are  they  of  slower  growth  or  more  difficult 
of  cultivation?  are  they  with  more  difficulty 
converted  into  a  state  fitting  them  for  preser- 
vation in  a  dry  form  ?  They  flourish  with  a 
luxuriance  far  above  the  produce  of  higher 
climates,  and  are  more  easily  cured  than  in 
more  northern  climes.  Are  lands  exhausted 
by  the  cultivation  of  lucerne,  or  clover,  or 
peas,  or  the  different  varieties  of  the  root 
crops?  The  reverse  is  the  fact — they  are 
renovated  by  these  very  means — and  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  supply  our  own  wants,  which 
we  could  do  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  by  import- 
ing from  other  states.  But  the  practice  of 
other  countries  must  be  followed  here,  to 
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enable  us  to  do  as  they  do ;  we  must  culti- 
vate our  lands — not  exhaust  them — we  must 
adopt  more  generally  the  system  of  rotation 
and  manuring,  planting  less  and  working 
more :  our  lands  can  be  as  well  set  to  grass 
here  as  elsewhere,  but  the  same  care  must 
be  given  to  prepare  them  and  render  them  fit 
for  these  crops.  We  sow  grass  seed,  and 
expect  it  to  flourish  of  its  own  accord — hence 
the  many  failures  which  we  witness — treat  it 
as  they  do  in  other  countries,  and  the  same 
good  result  will  follow.  If  we  would  give 
attention  to  putting  our  land  in  order  for  the 
cultivation  of  grasses,  we  should  soon  be 
satisfied  of  their  value,  and  no  longer  consi- 
der them  as  weeds ;  the  species  called  the 
crowfoot,  in  Columbia,  has  been  known  to 
yield  six  tons  per  acre,  the  only  preparation 
for  planting  being  good  manuring  with  early 
culture ;  the  hay  from  crowfoot  grass  is  equal 
to  any,  and  very  little  preparation  is  neces- 
sary. Lucerne  grows  here  with  great  luxu- 
riance, and  herd-grass  is  well  adapted  to  our 
climate ;  while  the  perennial  rye-grass  is  to 
be  found  on  all  our  low  lands." 


Root  Culture. 

"  The  cultivation  of  root  crops  appears  to 
be  highly  recommended,  by  our  best  agricul- 
turists, as  a  valuable  improvement  in  our 
farming  operations;  and  although  it  cannot 
be  reasonably  expected  that  the  opinions  of 
farmers  will  agree  in  every  particular,  nor 
that  their  estimates  of  the  superiority  of  root 
crops  over  those  of  grain,  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  to  stock,  will,  in  every  case,  be  in 
strict  accordance ;  yet  it  seems  to  be  univer- 
sally admitted,  by  all  who  have  tested  the 
matter,  that  a  much  greater  amount  of  feed 
can  be  obtained  from  the  same  quantity  and 
quality  of  land,  if  cultivated  in  roots,  than  in 
grain ;  some  root  growers  estimating  that 
land  of  the  same  quality  will  produce  eight- 
fold more  in  quantity  of  roots  than  grain — 
some  ten,  and  others  twelve-fold  !  The  dif- 
ference in  these  estimates  has,  no  doubt,  mea- 
surably grown  out  of  the  various  circum- 
stances under  which  the  experiments  were 
made ;  hence,  a  medium,  or  ten-fold,  may  be 
considered  an  average  calculation.  Again, 
we  find  their  value,  when  compared  with 
grain,  for  stock  feed,  variously  rated,  but  on 
comparing  the  difference,  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  by  making  slight  variations 
according  to  circumstances,  that  three  bush- 
els of  roots  contain,  at  least,  as  much  nu- 
tritious matter  as  one  bushel  of  corn,  which 
would  give  as  great  an  amount  of  food  for 
stock,  from  three  acres  of  roots,  as  from  ten 
acres  of  corn.  Another  circumstance  in  fa- 
vour of  roots,  is  their  peculiar  qualities  for 
promoting  the  health  of  animals  that  feed  on 


them.  It  is  said,  by  those  who  have  had  ex- 
perience in  the  use  of  them,  that  if  fed  in 
combination  with  hay  or  grain,  they  are  more 
conducive  to  the  health  of  stock  than  grain 
alone,  or  grain  and  hay  without  them,  and 
particularly  in  the  winter  season,  when  no 
other  succulent  or  juicy  food  can  be  had. 
They  are,  moreover,  highly  recommended  on 
account  of  their  excellence  in  pulverizing 
and  preparing  land  for  a  succeeding  crop, 
attributable,  in  some  degree,  to  their  peculiar 
construction,  which  tends  to  leave  the  soil  in 
an  open,  mellow  condition,  and  also  from  their 
culture  requiring,  more  than  some  other  crops, 
the  use  of  the  hoe,  by  which  means  the 
weeds,  &c.  that  infest  grounds  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  are  in  a  great  measure  eradi- 
cated."— Carolina  Planter. 


Oats. 

The  quality  of  this  grain  is  perhaps  as 
much  influenced  by  soil  and  climate  and  cul- 
tivation as  any  other  whatever.  Ireland  is 
famous  for  oats  and  potatoes,  and  so  is  Alle- 
ghany county,  for  coolness  and  moisture  are 
necessary  to  their  perfection.  The  black  oat 
is,  in  Montgomery  county  of  Maryland,  con- 
sidered superior  to  any  other  kind,  from  the 
consideration  that,  although  they  may  not  be 
so  heavy,  they  are  so  much  more  productive 
in  quantity  as  to  more  than  make  up  for  defi- 
ciency of  quality.  The  following  letter 
speaks  of  oats  of  remarkable  weight  and  pro- 
ductivenessj  and  the  more  so,  as  New  Jersey 
is  generally  of  a  light  soil,  inclining  to  sand  : 
its  proximity  to  the  sea-shore  secures  for  it, 
however,  a  moist  climate,  which  may  be  suit- 
able for  oats,  and  a  saline  one,  which  ought 
to  make  it  a  good  sheep-walk.  The  writer 
of  the  letter  is  one  of  the  most  respectable 
seedsmen  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

"Dear  sir, — The  crop  of  oats  raised  in 
New  Jersey,  and  which  I  recently  sold  from 
my  store,  weighed,  when  measured  in  a  bar- 
red half  bushel,  struck  measure,  forty  pounds 
per  bushel,  full  weight.  The  gentleman  who 
raised  this  parcel  of  oats  informed  me  that  he 
sowed  four  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  pro- 
duct was  ninety-nine  bushels  and  a  half  per 
acre,  and  from  the  character  of  the  person  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  his  statement.  Oats 
are  sold  here  by  measure — struck  measure — 
and  not  by  weight:  the  common  kind  raised 
in  this  neighbourhood,  I  think,  weighs  gene- 
rally from  28  to  30  pounds  per  bushel,  the 
best.  Very  respectfully, 

G.  M.  Coaxes." 

riiiladelphia. 

By  the  growth  of  root  crops  and  planting, 
Mr.  Coke,  of  Holkham  (England)  has  in- 
creased the  rental  of  his  estates,  from  twenty- 
five  to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet, 
Berkshire  Hogs. 

Sir, — I  find  that  the  breeding  of  Berkshires 
is  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  lor  the  present 
year ;  what  a  pity  that  our  people  will  not  be 
content  without  going  with  a  locomotive  force 
about  every  thing!  they  must,  one  would 
think,  each  have  a  small  steam-engine  in  his 
breast!  and  assuredly,  in  the  breeding  of 
Berkshires,  they  are  going  the  whole  hog. 
Here  is  one  great  man,  who  declares  that  no 
Berkshire  can  be  a  Berkshire,  unless  he  has 
three  white  feet  and  a  white  tip  to  his  tail ! 
but  when  pushed  upon  this  momentous  point, 
he  confesses  he  only  meant,  that  he  must  have 
some  white  hairs  on  the  tip  of  his  tail — how 
many,  he  saith  not !  Another,  equally  great 
in  the  profession  of  hog-breeding,  declares 
that  the  pure-bred  Berkshires  must  ha ve/owr 
white  feet  and  a  white  tail,  for  they  must  be 
perfectly  white  ;  none  else  being  genuine ; 
and  all  this,  oftentimes,  without  regard  to 
shape,  points,  or  figure.  I  know  a  person  in 
this  neighbourhood,  who  has  a  Bement  sow, 
and  a  wretched-looking  animal  for  a  Bement 
it  is,  with  scarcely  a  good  point,  except  the 
ear  and  the  top  of  the  tail,  about  her,  but  he 
had  a  tip-top  pedigree  with  her,  and  that  is 
his  greatest  consolation  :  another  has  a  most 
splendid  boar,  but  he  will  not  be  comforted, 
because  he  has  no  pedigree  beyond  the  fifth 
generation. 

Now  what  humbug  is  all  this !  But  the  best 
of  it  is,  they  are  all  wrong,  as  I,  who  was 
brought  up  amongst  the  Berkshire  pigs  in 
England,  can  testify;  and  I  declare  they 
were  red  or  tawny,  with  black  spots;  this 
was  always  the  legitimate  colour,  and  any 
one  there  would  as  soon  think  of  a  blue  pig 
as  a  while  one :  but  all  this  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  create  a  speculation — a  morus-mania, 
and  that's  enough.  Now,  by  this  time  next 
year,  the  mania,  I  guess,  will  have  passed 
away,  and  then  we  shall  find  that  the  best 
breed  of  pigs  in  the  world  might  be  obtained 
from  a  cross  between  a  good  Berkshire  boar, 
even  if  he  have  but  two  white  feet  and  no 
white  hairs  in  the  tip  of  his  tail,  and  some  of 
the  best  of  the  Chester  county  sows,  than 
which  nothing  finer  can  be  found. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  find  a  corre- 
spondent in  the  Cultivator  has  broken  ground 
in  favour  of  the  red  and  black  Berkshires,  and 
I  mean  to  help  him  :  the  description  of  a  pure 
Berkshire,  ..which  he  copies  from  the  Com- 
plete Grazier,  is  worth  preserving  in  your 
pages ;  it  is  as  follows :  "  The  specific  cha- 
racters of  the  true  Berkshire  hog  are,  a  red- 
dish colour,  with  brown  or  black  spots;  sides 
very  broad;  body  thick,  close,  and  well- 
formed;  short  legs;*  the  head  well  placed; 
the  ears  large  (!)  and  generally  standing  for- 
ward, but  sometimes  pendent  over  the  eyes  (!) 


The  best  are  without  bristles  along  the  back, 
their  hair  long  and  curly."  But,  oh  mores! 
not  a  word  about  the  tip  of  the  tail!  Now, 
how  very  diflferent  is  the  true  Berkshire  of 
the  present  day  to  the  above  portrait?  It 
might  be  called  a  stuffed  sausage. 

But,  after  all,  there  is  another  breed  of  hogs 
in  England,  which  will  one  day  take  prece- 
dence of  the  Berkshires  for  quality  of  meat, 
and  these  are  the  Hampshires :  they  are  so 
notorious,  that  the  people  of  that  shire  are 
called  Hampshire  hogs,  as  the  people  of  Es- 
sex are  called  calves — Essex  calves — that 
county  being  noted  for  the  finest  and  fattest 
calves:  and  any  person  having  resided  in 
London,  to  which  the  best  of  every  thing 
finds  its  way,  must  have  heard  mention  made 
of  Hampshire  bacon,  and  tasted  it  too,  and 
will  bear  witness  to  its  great  superiority ;  it 
always  bears  a  higher  price  than  any  other 
brought  to  that  market ;  the  flavour  is  pecu- 
liar, and  very  different  from  that  of  the  Berk- 
shire, or  any  other  breed  ;  more  tender ;  does 
not  waste  in  cooking;  the  rind  of  the  meat 
thick,  but  peculiarly  juicy,  and,  what  might 
be  termed  gelatinous.  The  hogs  of  this 
breed  are  all  that  need  be  desired  in  every 
way,  and  the  estimation  in  which  they  are 
held  in  that  part  of  England,  will  assuredly 
obtain  for  tliem  a  run  in  the  American  mar- 
ket, after  the  Berkshires  have  had  their  run: 
but,  how  shall  it  be  told  !  even  the  best  breeds 
are  found  of  different  colours,  and  sometimes 
with  less  than  three  white  feet  and  no  white 
hairs  in  the  tip  of  the  tail ! 

I  have  in  my  possession  portraits  of  a  sow 
and  boar  of  this  peculiar  and  favourite  breed, 
which  I  should  be  glad  to  see  copied  into  the 
pages  of  the  Cabinet ;  they  will  form  a  va- 
riety amongst  your  excellent  drawings  of 
animals,  with  which  the  pages  of  your  work 
are  so  richly  embellished,  and  they  are  there- 
fore at  your  service  for  that  purpose ;  I  shall 
send  them  by  the  hands  of  a  friend  who  will 
visit  your  beautiful  city  in  two  weeks.  I 
shall  add,  the  Hampshires  are  hardy,  feed 
readily  to  a  very  large  size,  6  or  7  hundred 
pounds  being  a  common  weight  amongst  the 
largest;  while  pigs  of  six  or  nine  months  are 
reared  to  great  perfection.  They  are,  in  their 
own  country,  always  fattened  upon  barley, 
ground  into  meal,  which  makes  by  far  the 
best  feed.  John  Bancroft. 

P.  S.  We  hear  much  now-a-days  of  the 
fine  handling  of  cattle — and  truly  there  is 
no  mistake  about  that — but  why  may  we  not 
introduce  the  same  test  of  thrift  amongst  our 
hogs  ]  it  would  be  a  pretty  accompaniment  to 
a  white-lipped  tail ! 
Duchess  County,  N.  Y.,  July  29,  l&JO. 

We  shall  be  obliged  to  our  correspondent 
for  the  loan  of  the  drawings  of  the  hogs  above 
spoken  of. — Ed. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet, 
Hen's  Eggs. 

I  NOTICE  in  the  Farmers'  Cabinet  for  4th 
mo.  last,  p.  275,  an  inquiry  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  assertion,  that  hen's  egg's  which  are 
round  produce  female  chickens,  and  those 
which  are  long  or  pointed,  produce  males. 

When  a  boy,  I  was  in  a  situation  to  be  able 
to  indulge  my  fondness  for  fowls,  and  often 
raised  chickens; — without  ever  having  heard 
of  the  above  facts,  I  discovered  that  the  eggs 
which  approached  the  nearest  to  roundness 
always  produced  females,  and  those  which 
were  pointed  at  one  end  always  produced 
males — I  acted  accordingly,  and  always  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  females  or  males,  accord- 
ing as  I  wished. 

After  a  lapse  of  a  number  of  years,  being 
in  Philadelphia  market,  I  happened  to  men- 
tion the  fact  to  one  who  raised  chickens  for 
sale,  and  who  preferred  the  males,  because 
they  grew  larger — the  information  was  re- 
ceived with  some  surprise;  but  I  advised  the 
person  to  try  it,  and  afterwards  was  informed 
of  the  entire  success  of  the  experiment,  all 
males  being  produced  by  selecting  the  long 
or  pointed  eggs. 

I  since  find  the  fact  was  mentioned  by  a 
writer  over  2000  years  ago.  I.  H. 

For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Lime. 

Mr.  Editor, — In  the  Geological  Reports, 
when  speaking  of  the  limestones  of  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  I  find  this  ex- 
pression, "  though  an  impure  limestone,  it 
yields  good  lime  for  agricultural  purposes." 
Now,  this  is  strange,  and  may  account  for 
much  of  the  contrariety  of  opinion  which  ex- 
ists on  the  subject  of  the  good  and  bad  effects 
of  lime,  when  applied  to  land  as  a  dressing. 
According  to  my  experience,  lime  cannot  be 
too  pure,  and  that  which  yields  the  most  car- 
bonate is  the  best  for  agricultural  purposes; 
in  an  impure  stone  there  may  be  various  mat- 
ters injurious  to  the  growth  of  vegetables, 
and  when,  in  the  aggregate,  they  amount  to 
more  than  one-half  of  the  whole,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  the  farmer  may  sustain  a  loss  of 
more  than  fifty  per  cent,  upon  the  first  cost 
of  the  article,  besides  the  carriage  of  half 
the  quantity  of  useless  matter,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  deleterious  effects  which  such  might 
exercise  upon  his  crops.*  Now,  need  any 
more  be  said  to  account  for  the  very  great 
difference,  which  at  present  exists  in  the 
opinions  of  men  of  first-rate   character  and 

*  I  known  limestone  quarry  which  has  been  opened 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  in  the  hope  to  save  the  expense 
and  labour  of  climbing  it  for  a  supply  of  lime — it  has 
been  abandoned,  however,  as  the  stone  was  found  to 
be  so  impure  as  to  be  totally  unfit  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. 


ability,  respecting  the  real  value  of  this  all- 
important  article?  I  wish  we  could  be  fa- 
voured, through  the  pages  of  the  Cabinet, 
with  the  continuous  experience  of  such  men 
as  Mr.  Mahlon  Kirkbride  and  Mr.  Abbot  At- 
kinson, who  have  had  so  much  cause  to  com- 
plain of  the  disappointment  of  their  hopes  in 
the  use  of  lime,  to  confront  with  the  experi- 
ence of  others,  whose  success  has  been  as 
singularly  eminent ;  light  would,  no  doubt, 
emanate  from  such  collision,  by  which  the 
truth  would  be  made  discernible,  and  great 
and  lasting  benefit  accrue  to  the  agricultural 
community.  Agricola's  paper  "  on  the  ana- 
lysis of  limestone"  at  p.  308  of  the  4th  vol. 
of  the  Cabinet,  has  been  to  me  also  of  more 
value  than  many  times  the  amount  of  my 
subscription — which,  by  the  bye,  I  see  is  now 
due  for  the  5th  volume.  I  therefore  forward 
it  by  mail,  and  beg  to  point  out  to  my  fellow 
subscribers  the  pleasure  they  will  experience 
in  thus  practising  the  first  rule  in  all  good 
husbandry,  namely,  always  to  he  up  with  the 
seaso}is.  Let  us  unite  in  strengthening  the 
hands  of  the  present  proprietors  of  the  Cabi- 
net, by  a  large  subscription-list  all  paid,  and 
enable  them  to  carry  out  their  intentions  of 
rendering  the  work  worthy  the  notice  and 
support  of  the  state  and  the  country.  The 
idea  of  making  the  Cabinet  subserve  the  cause 
of  American  stock-breeding  is  very  happy; 
the  value  of  the  beautiful  delineations  of  fine 
stock  which  we  have  already  received  in  the 
three  last  numbers,  far  exceeds  the  cost  of  the 
work,  which  deserves  the  countenance  and 
support  of  an  enlightened  community,  and 
reflects  very  great  credit  on  all  concerned  in 
the  undertaking.  A  Subscriber. 

July  29,  1840. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
The  Farmer's  Life. 

Mr.  Editor, — 'T  is  very  pretty  to  talk  and 
sing  all  about  the  pleasures  of  a  farmer's  life! 
Upon  paper  he  has  but  little  to  do  and  less  to 
care  for ;  all  is  blue  sky  and  simshine,  and 
afler  the  pleasxires  of  the  day,  he  has  only  to 
retire  to  his  cheerful  hearth,  where  there  is 
nothing  to  vex  or  annoy  him  ;  enjoy  himself 
in  his  "  old  oak  chair,"  and  sing  "  over  the 
hills  and  far  away"  with  some  pleasant  neigh- 
bour, for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  then  retire  to 
his  peaceful  pillow  and  sleep  away  the  hours 
of  night,  until  the  bright  morning  calls  him 
forth  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  nature,  with 
the  song  of  birds  for  music  and  the  glorious 
beams  of  the  sun  for  altar-fires  —  and  so 
forth ;  and  then  away  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  another  day,  preparatory  to  such  another 
night,  and  so  the  world  goes  round !  Oh  ! 
'tis  all  very  pretty,  and  it  must  all  be  true 
too,  for  we  are  told  so  in  almost  every  book 
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that  is  printed,  if  it  speaks  about  the  charms 
of  nature,  for  I  find  that  the  writers  do  not 
consider  their  pictures  quite  perfect  until 
they  bring  the  happy,  plodding  farmer  into 
one  corner  of  the  sketch.  Now,  to  be  sure, 
that's  a  compliment,  and  we  ougiit  not  to  ob- 
ject to  be  made  the  finishing-stroke  to  such 
a  design ;  but  all  this,  though  bad  enough,  is 
mere  prose — 'tis  poetry  that  sets  us  ofl'  in 
our  proper  colours,  and  turns  the  most  labori- 
ous of  our  employments  into  a  mere  business 
of  hop-step-and-jump  !  People  must  be  aston- 
ished to  find  that  farmers  sometimes  have  to 
earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow 
— that  would  betoken  exertion,  of  which  they 
can  know  nothing,  you  see. 

I  am  led  to  contemplate  afresh  our  enviable 
state  of  ease  and  happiness,  by  reading  a  copy 
of  verses  in  the  Maine  Farmer — an  excellent 
paper,  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture 
— all  about  the  sweets  of  early  rising,  in  the 
shape  of  the  milk-maid's  song,  written  by 
Julia !  Now,  do  but  hear  her,  and  say,  ye 
whose  "  easy  task"  it  is  to  milk  a  dozen  cows 
of  a  morning,  and  do  the  work  of  the  dairy- 
house  besides — for,  you  know,  the  milk  must 
be  skimmed  and  a  set  of  pans  removed,  to 
make  room  for  the  morning's  milk,  before  the 
cows  are  milked — whether  your  hearts  do  not 
glow,  although  your  fingers  might  freeze,  at 
the  thought  of  so  much  "  love  and  idleness !" 
but,  hear  how  Julia  sings — 

I  wake  to  breatho  the  purest  gale, 
That  first  comes  o'er  the  wood  ; 
Now  hie  me  with  my  white  milk-pail, 

To  draw  pure  nature's  food. 
Anil  when  my  easy  task  is  done, 

I  '11  hasten  to  the  grove, 
The  sky-lark's  plaintive  song  to  con, 
Or  listlessly  to  rove. 

For  I  love  the  morn  before  its  dawn, 

And  stars  just  growing  dim  ; 
I  love  the  song  of  the  wild-bird  throng, 
Their  grateful  morning  hymn. 

But  the  most  amusing  part  of  it  is  to  hear 
her  talk — after  her  easy  task  of  milking-  is 
done — of  hastening  to  the  grove  to  con  the 
sky-lark's  plaintive  song — there  she  is  unfor- 
tunate, for  the  sky-lark  never  sings  until  after 
the  dawn,  and  then  his  notes  are  proverbially 
sprightly,  but  that's  nothing — or  to  rove  about 
listlessly,  and  all  this  before  tlie  dawn  of  the 
morning  too,  else  it  would  not  be  poetical,  for 
it  is  the  morn  before  the  dawn — which  in 
sober  prose  would  be  night — that  she  loves  ! 
Oh,  there  can  be  but  one  thing  sweeter,  and 
that  would  be,  a  walk  in  a  church-yard  after 
dark  ! 

But  although  Julia  is  unfortunate  in  se- 
lecting her  time  for  these  connings  and  list- 
less rovings,  she  is  not  alone  in  tins  particu- 
lar, for  I  remember  the  first  verse  of  a  song, 
which  I  heard  in  my  youth,  all  about  hay- 
making, which  was  a  little  out  of  keeping 
also ;  it  was  this —  I 


As  I  walk'd  forth  one  May  morning, 

A  leetle  before  it  was  day, 
Oh  !  there  did  I  spy  a  fair  pretty  maiden, 

As  she  was  a  making  of  hay  ! 

An  odd  time  of  the  year,  and  day  too,  to  be 
making  of  hay  ;  but  never  mind. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  all  these  things  are,  as  I 
said,  very  pretty  in  their  place,  but,  hang  it, 
they  ought  not  to  be  printed  in  agricultural 
works ;  we  farmers  have  no  objection  for  such 
persons  as  Julia  to  amuse  themselves  in  this 
way,  but  don't  put  their  nonsensical  stuff  into 
the  mouths  of  those  who  know  and  feel  how 
perfectly  ridiculous  the  whole  matter  is ;  it 
tends  to  bring  book-farming  into  contempt. 

I  grant  the  farmer  has  some  pleasures  in 
his  occupation,  and  it  would  be  hard  indeed 
if  he  had  not,  for  he  has  plenty  of  labour  to 
mix  with  them ;  but  these  pleasures  do  not 
consist  in  listless  connings  and  rovings  in 
search  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  before 
the  dawn  of  day !  Sometimes,  too,  he  en- 
counters a  little  uneasiness  on  account  of  the 
weather,  which,  although  it  is  always  propi- 
tious upon  paper,  will  now  and  then  turn  out 
a  little  crooked  in  reality ;  rain,  for  instance, 
in  hay-tiine  or  harvest,  and  blight  with  all 
its  "sad  concomitants"  amongst  the  crops;, 
there  is  also  such  a  thing  as  disease  amongst 
his  cattle,  and  seasons  of  drought  and  inun- 
dation— but  these,  of  course,  would  not  look 
well  upon  paper,  even  when  turned  into 
rhyme,  nor  could  the  farmer  sing  them  very 
well,  at  least  very  sweetly^  unless  he  were  to 
borrow  a  leaf  out  of  Grabb's  book.  Seri- 
ously, we  have  too  much  of  this  sort  of  trash 
mixed  up  in  our  agricultural  reading;  it 
might  be  amusing  to  others,  but  to  practical 
men  it  is  any  thing  but  interesting,  and  often 
operates  as  an  antidote  to  matter  of  much 
more  importance,  when  met  in  conjunction 
with  it.  I  am,  Mr.  Editor,  a  happy,  but  a 
working  Farmer. 

July  29,  1840. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers' Cabinet. 

Sugar  Beet  as  Food  for  Cattle. 

Sir, — I  have  heard  that  some,  who  have 
cultivated  this  root  for  winter  food,  for  all 
kinds  of  stock,  particularly  for  milk-cows, 
liave  expressed  themselves  disappointed  with 
the  result,  and  have  determined  to  abandon 
the  culture.  Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  this 
great  difference  in  public  opinion  on  so  plain 
and  simple  a  subject,  it  is  not  easy  for  those, 
who  have  not  known  this  disappointment,  to 
determine ;  and  yet,  that  such  has  been  the 
fact,  it  would  be  hard  to  doubt.  I  presume 
it  must  have  arisen,  in  great  part,  from  the 
mode  which  has  been  adopted  for  their  pre- 
servation during  winter,  for  it  is  well  known, 
that,  soon  after  fermentation  takes  place,  they 
become  acid,  and  unsuitable  as  food  for  milk- 
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cows,  the  butter  becoming  contaminated  by 
the  slightest  ill-flavoured  article  of  diet;  and 
then,  too,  they  are  of  less  value  as  food  for 
dry  stock,  as  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose ; 
and  if  given  in  this  state,  in  large  quantities, 
unaccompanied  with  hay  or  other  dry  food, 
the  effects  will,  of  course,  be  bad.  At  all 
times  it  is  most  proper  to  accompany  the 
feeding  of  the  sugar  beet  with  a  portion  of 
dry  food ;  and  if  this  mode  of  proceeding  be 
observed,  while  the  roots  are  fresh,  I  have  no 
fear  for  the  result;  all  I  wish  is,  that  those 
who  have  experienced  disappointment  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet,  would  make 
known,  through  the  pages  of  the  Cabinet,  the 
particulars  relating  thereto,  that  they  might 
be  examined  into,  and  compared  with  the 
thousands  of  instances  of  success  experienced 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  country.  .1  have 
a  friend  who  brought  me,  late  in  the  spring, 
several  roots  that  had  been  deposited  through 
the  winter  in  a  dry  but  mouldy  cellar;  and, 
although  they  had  been  preserved  sound  and 
free  from  frost,  they  had  contracted  a  very 
disgusting  smell,  (arising  in  some  measure, 
no  doubt,  from  having  been  made  the  beds  of 
the  rats,  who  congregated  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding  on  them)  and  no  other  animal 
would  eat  them.  Now,  the  roots  themselves 
are  not  at  fault;  but  until  a  proper  mode  of 
preserving  them  has  been  decided  upon,  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  expect  such  conflicting  tes- 
timony. 

I  beg  to  copy  a  few  remarks  from  an  excel- 
lent article  in  the  "  American  Farmer"  on 
this  subject,  written  by  an  extensive  grazier, 
and  await,  from  those  of  our  friends  who  have 
experienced  disappointment  in  the  culture  of 
the  beet,  a  particular  account  of  the  same ; 
as  also,  tlie  mode  adopted  by  them  for  the 
preservation  of  the  crop  during  winter,  and 
the  expenditure  to  their  cattle. 

"  I  use  my  roots  as  follows :  cut  hay  of  the 
best  kind,  oats  cut  in  the  sheaf,  and  beets  cut 
fine  ;*  a  small  quantity  of  Indian  meal  and 
oats  ground,  or  bran,  all  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  just  to  make  it  moist.  I 
preserve  my  roots  in  a  large  stone- walled  cel- 
lar, commencing  as  follows — first,  I  provide 
a  quantity  of  sandy  lime  and  place  it  handy 
for  use  ;  then  I  place  the  beets,  three  tiers 
thick,  against  the  walls  all  round  the  cellar, 
and,  between  every  stack  of  them,  strew  the 
sandy  lime ;  and  so  continue  on,  as  high  as  a 
man  can  reach ;  the  middle  of  the  cellar  is 
then  filled  with  the  turnips.  I  have  been 
taking  them  out  for  feeding  every  day  since 
the  middle  of  December,  and  expect  to  do  so 
until  the  grass  takes  their  place.  And  when 
my  ewe  sheep  begin  to  lamb,  I  expect  to  be 


*  A  perfectly  unnecpssary  labour  bestowed  upon  the 
sugar  beet,  but  necessary  for  ruta  baga. 


able  to  increase  the  quantity  which  I  now  ex- 
pend. In  fine  weather  I  open  my  cellar 
doors,  but  am  careful  to  keep  all  closed  dur- 
ing cold  frosty  nights.  In  this  manner  I 
have  preserved  my  root  crops  for  several 
years,  and  think  the  plan  worthy  of  imitation." 
The  lime-sand  here  spoken  of,  may  have 
the  efl'ect  of  neutralizing  any  acidity  that 
might  be  engendered  during  the  keeping  of 
the  roots  in  the  cellar,  and  thus,  very  possi- 
bly, tend  greatly  to  their  preservation. 

Your  constant  Reader. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Observer — No.  22. 

I  have  been  a  long  time  absent  from  the 
Cabinet,  yet  my  time  has  been  occupied  in 
making  observations  on  men  and  things. — If 
I  could  flatter  myself  with  the  greetings  of 
my  readers  for  the  return  of  a  long  absent 
friend,  it  might  prove  an  inducement  to  fur- 
nish an  occasional  article  for  their  amuse- 
ment, if  not  instruction. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  inexpedient  to  oc- 
cupy a  page  of  the  Cabinet  with  a  pseudo- 
medical  essay,  divested  of  most  of  its  techni- 
cal garb.  There  are  some  subjects  of  a  pro- 
fessional character,  which  non-professional 
readers  are  quite  competent  to  understand, 
and  to  apply  to  their  own  benefit.  It  is  my 
intention  to  notice  one  of  these  in  the  present 
article,  viz. — 
The  pernicious  practice  of  allowing  children 

to  sleep  with  grandparents,  or  other  old 

persons. 

This  is  a  theme  which  has  a  particular  re- 
lation to  the  conservation  of  health — it  is  one 
of  universal  concernment — and  is  equally  in- 
teresting and  important  to  the  prince  and  the 
peasant,  to  the  agriculturalist,  the  mechanic, 
and  the  professional  man. 

The  fact  is  so  well  ascertained  as  not  to 
admit  of  any  reasonable  doubt,  that  when 
children  are  allowed  to  sleep  with  aged  peo- 
ple, they  speedily  lose  their  health  and  ra- 
pidly decline.  It  is  indeed  probable,  that  the 
same  result  will  follow  at  any  period  of  life, 
where  two  persons  whose  ages  are  essentially 
different  sleep  together.  The  same  is  proba- 
bly also  true,  where  the  sick  and  the  healthy 
habitually  lie  in  the  same  bed.  In  all  these 
cases,  the  younger  and  more  healthy  will  be 
the  sufl^ercrs.  It  is  some  consolation  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  infirmities  of  the  aged  and  the 
afilictions  of  the  sick  would  be  alleviated  — 
but  this  benefit  would  not  be  in  proportion  to 
the  injury  sustained  by  the  healthy. 

The  following  case,  reported  by  Dr.  Cope- 
land,  affords  a  clear  illustration  of  the  subject. 

"  I  was  a  few  years  since  consulted  about 
a  pale,  sickly  and  thin  boy,  about  five  or  six 
years  of  age.     He  appeared  to  have  no  spe- 
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cific  ailment,  but  there  was  a  slow  and  re- 
markable decline  of  flesh  and  strength,  and 
of  the  energy  of  all  the  functions  —  what  his 
mother  very  aptly  termed  '  a  gradual  blight.' 
After  inquiry  into  tlie  history  of  the  case,  it 
came  out,  that  he  had  been  a  very  robust  and 
plethoric  child  up  to  his  third  year,  when  his 
grandmother,  a  very  aged  person,  took  him  to 
sleep  with  her ;  that  he  soon  afterwards  lost 
his  good  looks ;  and  that  he  continued  to  de- 
cline progressively  ever  since — notwithstand- 
ing medical  treatment.  I  directed  him  to 
sleep  apart  from  his  aged  parent,  and  pre- 
scribed gentle  tonics,  change  of  air,  &.C.,  and 
the  recovery  was  very  rapid." 

Cases  similar  to  the  foregoing,  are  by  no 
means  of  rare  occurrence  —  one  of  which  oc- 
curred in  my  own  person  when  very  young, 
and  before  the  cause  of  the  mischief  was  sus- 
pected. A  number  of  such  cases  have  since 
fallen  under  my  observation.  The  symptoms 
may  vary  according  to  circumstances,  but 
they  are  always  such  as  indicate  a  state  of 
general  debility,  and  diminished  energy  of  the 
digestive  and  nutritive  organs.  The  child 
rises  in  the  morning  with  a  sick  stomacli, 
perhaps  headache — his  appetite  is  impaired — 
he  feels  languid  and  indisposed  to  exercise — 
is  easily  fatigued — his  countenance  no  longer 
wears  the  bloom  of  health  —  and  his  body  is 
slowly  emaciated.  To  adopt  the  simple  lan- 
guage of  nature,  which  the  fond  mother  made 
use  of,  he  is  suffering  "  a  gradual  blight." 

The  reflecting  reader  will  naturally  inquire 
the  cause  of  this  injurious  effect  upon  the 
health  of  the  child ;  but  I  am  free  to  acknow- 
ledge that  I  cannot  answer  the  inquiry.  The 
effect  is  known — the  cause  is  unknown.  But, 
whatever  difficulty  may  exist  in  determining 
the  why  and  the  wherefore,  there  can  be 
none  in  the  application  of  the  fact.  It  is  as 
easy  and  simple  as  it  is  important.  The  im- 
perative duty  of  parents,  as  they  value  the 
health  and  lives  of  their  offspring,  forbids  that 
they  should  allow  their  children  to  sleep  in 
the  same  beds  with  old  people. 

The  following  brief  hypothesis,  though  it 
may  appear  bold  and  visionary  to  some,  will 
afford  "  food  for  reflection"  to  others.  What- 
ever may  be  its  final  destiny,  it  possesses 
some  advantages; — it  is  plausible — it  is  sus- 
tained by  analogy  —  and  it  has  the  indirect 
support  of  experiment. 

The  brain  is  supposed  to  constitute  a  sort 
of  living  electrical  machine,  or  generator  of 
electricity,  which  is  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  vital  functions.  The  nerves 
which  emanate  from  the  brain,  become  the 
distributors  of  this  fluid,  and  thus  keep  up  a 
sort  of  electro-telegraphic  communication  be- 
tween the  central  organ  and  the  outposts  of 
the  system.  By  this  means,  the  wants  of  the 
members  are  made  known,  and  supplied,  and 


the  commands  of  the  will  transmitted  to  the 
organs  which  are  destined  to  execute  them. 
The  due  performance  of  the  vital  functions 
depends  upon  the  healthy  supply  of  this  elec- 
tric fluid.  The  hypothesis  acquires  plausi- 
bility, from  the  well-known  effects  of  artifi- 
cial electricity  on  the  animal  organism,  even 
long  after  apparent  dissolution.  But  it  de- 
rives the  support  of  a  more  direct  analogy 
from  the  known  fact,  that  certain  animals, 
the  torpedo  (gymnatus  electricus)  for  exam- 
ple, actually  possesses  just  such  an  electrical 
machine,  with  power,  not  only  to  generate, 
but  even  to  accumulate  or  condense  the  elec- 
tric fluid,  and  discharge  it  at  pleasure,  for 
purposes  either  of  defence  or  offence. 

Admit  the  hypothesis  to  be  true,  and  it  af- 
fords a  simple  and  beautiful  explanation  why 
children  suffer  from  sleeping  in  contact  with 
old  people — or  the  healthy,  from  the  same  ex- 
posure to  the  sick.  In  advanced  life,  and 
under  the  debilitating  influence  of  disease, 
we  know  that  the  functions  of  the  brain  be- 
come impaired — consequently,  it  must  be  in- 
capable of  furnishing  a  healthy  supply  of  elec- 
tricity. There  will  be  a  deficiency  of  the 
invigorating  fluid  in  the  body — in  other  words, 
it  will  be  negatively  electrified  —  while  the 
young  and  healthy  will  be  charged  positively. 
Now  we  know,  that  when  two  bodies  are 
brought  into  contact,  one  of  which  is  positive 
and  the  other  negative,  the  former  will  part 
with  so  much  of  its  electricity,  as  will  supply 
the  deficiency  of  the  latter,  and  establish  an 
equilibrium  between  them.  Apply  this  fact 
to  the  case  in  question.  When  the  young, 
or  positive  body,  comes  in  contact  with  the 
old,  or  negative  one,  it  loses  a  portion  of  the 
electricity  which  is  necessary  to  the  continu- 
ance of  its  health ;  and  disease,  or  at  least  dis- 
ordered functions,  must  be  the  necessary  con- 
sequence. In  estimating  the  amount  of  in- 
jury sustained  by  the  child,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  the  great  disparity  there  is  in  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  contained  in  the  two  bodies, 
and  the  superficies  which  circumscribe  them. 
By  a  known  law  of  electricity,  the  quantity 
lost  by  the  child  would  be  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  extent  of  surface  of  the  larger  body ; 
in  other  words,  the  electricity  of  the  child 
would  be  reduced  in  a  much  greater  ratio, 
than  that  of  the  parent  would  be  raised.  Nor 
is  this  unfortunate  state  of  things  of  transient 
duration.  During  the  whole  night,  the  liitle 
sufferer  is  unjustly  robbed  of  its  vital  energy 
— nor  for  one  night  only,  but  every  night  for 
months  and  years,  until  it  becomes  enfeebled 
and  exhausted.  In  this  way  the  larger  nega- 
tive body  of  the  parent — vnmpyre-like — sucks 
up  the  vitalizing  fluid  of  the  smaller  positive 
body  of  the  child,  as  fast  as  it  is  generated, 
until  it  produces  "  a  gradual  blight." 

New  Garden,  June  15, 1840. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Mildew. 

Mr.  Editor,  —  There  have  been  a  great 
many  things  said  and  written  respecting  mil- 
dew, rust,  blight,  &c.,  as  they  are  promiscu- 
ously  called,  on  wheat  and  other  grain,  many 
of  which  are  very  plausible ;  and  I  am  much 
pleased  to  find  so  many  persons  of  late  turn- 
ing their  attention  to  its  study  ;  but  there  can 
be  only  one  correct  source  from  whence  it 
emanates. 

Dr.  Davy,  in  his  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
was  the  first  to  excite  my  attention  to  this 
source,  its  habits,  &c.  upwards  of  twenty 
years  ago ;  and  I  have  been  a  pretty  constant 
observer  of  its  progress  ever  since;  and  the 
more  I  observe  it,  the  more  I  am  confirmed 
in  my  opinion  that  the  Doctor  was  right. 

That  it  is  produced  from  the  seed  of  cer- 
tain mosses,  that  grow  most  plenteously  on 
uncultivated  ground,  (where  it  is  not  incom- 
moded by  the  leaves  of  the  trees)  on  rocks, 
on  stones,  on  trees,  on  fences,  on  old  build- 
ings, and  almost  on  every  thing  —  stagnant 
ponds  and  milldams  not  excepted  —  is  to  me 
as  clear,  as  that  the  various  kinds  of  grain  are 
produced  from  the  seeds  we  cast  into  the 
earth. 

Any  person,  whose  mind  is  not  clouded  by 
tlie  prejudice  of  some  other  favourite  theory, 
may  be  convinced  to  an  absolute  certainty,  by 
going  into  a  wheat-field  that  is  in  any  degree 
touched  with  mildew,  towards  the  last  of 
June,  or  beginning  of  July:  for  he  will  find 
the  same  substance  growing  plentifully  on 
the  ground.  Let  him  observe  it  at  a  few 
subsequent  times,  and  if  there  be  any  mois- 
ture in  the  ground,  he  will  find  it  growing  up 
into  beautiful  yellow,  or  dark  bottle-groen 
moss ;  the  two  species  of  which  usually  attach 
tliemselves  to  the  wheat  and  other  grain, 
while  standing  on  the  stalk. 

But  whether  the  seeds  of  these  mosses  are 
carried  up  into  the  region  of  the  atmosphere 
along  with  the  vapours  exhaled  by  the  sun 
during  the  day,  and  fiill  with  the  dew  in  the 
evening,  as  Dr.  Davy  supposes,  or  whether 
they  are  wafted  by  the  wind,  or  rise  by  their 
own  light  and  buoyant  nature,  as  many  other 
seeds  more  than  a  hundredfold  larger,  such 
as  the  seeds  of  the  thistle,  &c.,  is  a  matter  of 
little  consequence,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt 
the  atmosphere  is,  through  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, constantly  full  of  them. 

Now  any  person  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  examine,  will  perceive,  that  where  these 
mosses  have  been  washed  away  by  a  flood,  or 
heavy  rain,  he  will,  perhaps,  before  twenty- 
four  hours,  see  innumerable  black  specks  on 
the  same  place,  which  in  a  few  days,  will 
take  the  yellow  or  green  tint:  the  same  is 
observable  on  ponds,  and  milldams,  where, 


when  they  have  been  washed  away,  they 
will  begin  to  accumulate  in  a  few  hours. 

Were  it  not  that  I  had  determined  to  state 
nothing  but  what  has  come  under  my  own  ob- 
servation, I  might  be  tempted  to  suggest  the 
idea,  that  in  low  and  damp  places,  where 
these  mosses  grow  abundantly,  and  where 
the  atmosphere  must  be  constantly  full  of 
these  fine  seeds,  the  inhaling  of  them,  or 
swallowing  them  w;ith  our  food,  or  our 
drink,  may  be  the  cause  of  many  diseases, 
such  as  intermittent  fevers,  &c.  But  enough 
of  this,  as  it  is  altogether  out  of  my  province 
as  a  farmer. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  see  a  botanical 
description  of  the  different  kinds  of  mosses, 
divested  of  the  intricate  technicalities,  which 
involve  the  subject  of  botany  in  so  much  mys- 
tery. If  some  of  your  learned  correspondents 
in  the  city  or  its  vicinity,  would  prepare  a 
few  tables  of  botanic  names  for  the  Cabinet, 
placing  the  vulgar  name  after  the  scientific, 
it  would  do  much  to  enlighten  many  of  our 
farmers  on  this  all-important  subject. 

There  are  but  five  kinds  of  mosses  that  I 
have  been  able  to  discover  in  our  county 
(Cumberland);  first,  the  yellow,  most  com- 
mon on  uncultivated  grounds,  from  whence 
originates  the  red  rust  on  wheat ;  second,  the 
black,  which  is  found  on  rocks  and  stones  in 
shaded  places,  from  whence  originates  the 
black  rust;  third,  the  white,  or  cream-colour- 
ed, to  be  found  on  the  north  side  of  oak  trees, 
particularly  the  black  oak ;  fourth,  the  next 
grows  in  detached  bunches,  also  on  the  north 
side  of  trees,  of  a  green  colour ;  and  the  fifth 
grows  in  the  form  of  a  small  pine,  about  an  inch 
i#  height,  in  tufts  on  damp  and  shaded  ground. 

I  have  now  before  me  demonstration  of  the 
error  of  Mr.  List's  theory,  of  the  origin  of 
mildew.  Never  in  my  recollection  (which 
extends  at  least  thirty  years  back)  was  there 
a  finer  appearance  of  rye  in  our  county;  it 
was  healthy  and  forward,  the  season  favour- 
able in  every  respect,  yet  it  is  universally  in- 
jured :  the  leaves  were  covered  with  the  red 
rust  early  in  May;  this  did  not  much  injure 
it,  till  the  bare  stalk  shot  from  the  leaves  that 
surrounded  it,  when  they  also  rusted  about 
the  middle  of  June,  injuring  it  more  or  less, 
according  to  its  forwardness;  and  yet  this  is 
a  high,  dry,  limestone  soil,  no  swampy  or  low 
grounds  within  miles.  Our  rye  is  never  sub- 
ject to  mildew,  and  wheat  but  seldom.  On 
this  twenty-fourth  of  June,  some  of  our  rye  is 
already  cut;  the  wheat  is  covered  with  red 
rust,  and  will,  in  a  considerable  degree,  be 
injured ;  yet  never  did  wheat  look  better,  and 
this  is  emphatically  a  wheat  county.  The 
rust  falls  every  where,  but  the  grain  that  is 
well  filled  before  it  attaches  itself,  is  not  in- 
jured ;  nor  will  it  easily  attach  to  a  dry, 
smooth  stalk  that  is  ripe,  or  nearly  so. 
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Spring  Wheat. 
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Mr,  List  is  correct,  that  unhealthy  stalks 
are  more  likely  to  be  injured  by  rust  than  the 
healthy;  too  much  wet,  or  too  much  manure, 
is  likely  to  make  the  grain  late  coming  to 
maturity,  and  so  increase  its  chance  of  mil- 
dew :  it  also  makes  the  stalk  more  rough  and 
downy,  and  so  more  likely  to  retain  the  mil- 
dew that  falls  upon  it;  but  it  will  kill  the  best 
of  grain  if  it  falls  upon  it  in  an  immature 
state.  We  have  been  endeavouring  to  obtain 
the  earliest  wheat,  in  order  to  escape  the 
rust ;  changing  seed  makes  the  stalk  more 
'smooth,  and  so  less  likely  to  retain  rust;  it 
washes  off  with  the  dew  before  the  sun  rises ; 
heavy  rains  will  wash  it  off  at  first. 

t  Observer. 

P.  S.  We  have  yet  but  little  experience  in 
liming,  but  it  is  commenced  with  some  spirit 
in  our  neighbourhood. 

Newton  Townsliip,  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa.,  June  24, 1840 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Fanners'  Cabinet. 
Spring  Wheat. 

Sir, — With  all  due  deference,  and  without 
a  spice  of  disparagement,  I  would  ask,  why 
cultivate  spring  wheat,  when  you  can  culti- 
vate the  winter  species  of  that  grain  1  Is  it 
less  liable  to  be  affected  by  blight,  or  more 
likely  to  yield  larger  crops;  or  rather,  is  it 
not  more  subject  to  the  one  and  less  liable  to 
the  other?  And  when  we  hear  men  talk  of 
a  very  large  crop  of  spring  wheat,  do  they 
not  always  mean  to  speak  comparatively?  I 
confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine  what  they 
consider  the  gain,  and  am  rather  curious  to 
know  for  what  purpose  societies  are  holding 
out  encouragement  to  a  system  of  cross-crop- 
ping, by  ofi'ering  premiums  for  the  best  crops 
of  spring  wheat,  when  I  cannot  but  consider 
that  bad  must  be  the  best,  if  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  number  of  chances  to  one  there  are, 
that  the  crop  will  never  ripen,  and  the  cer- 
tainty, after  all,  of  the  sample  beine-  inferior. 
To  be  sure,  in  the  event  of  a  general  failure 
of  the  autumn-sown  crop,  the  cultivation  of 
the  spring  variety  might  be  resorted  to  as  the 
means  of  giving  us  half  a  loaf,  but  as  long 
as  a  whole  one  can  be  obtained,  I  would  never 
encourage  the  growing  of  half  loaves.  I 
consider  the  system  something  like — to  com- 
pare very  small  things  with  large — the  north- 
vi'est  passage !  there  it  is,  to  be  sure,  but 
what  is  the  use  of  it,  now  it  has  been  disco- 
vered ?  We  find  that  we  can  grow  spring 
wheat,  but,  as  a  general  crop,  what  is  the  use 
of  it  ?  I  would  look  upon  it  in  the  light  of  a 
necessity,  and  not  as  a  good  to  be  desired  or 
patronised.  It  reminds  me  of  the  oath  which 
is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  sailor,  on  cross- 
ing the  line  for  the  first  time,  and  who  is  con- 
demned to  swear  he  will  never  eat  brown 
bread  while  he  can  get  white  ! 

But,  seriously,  I  think,  in  this  country  espe- 


cially, the  raising  of  spring  wheat  ought  not 
to  be  encouraged  by  premium,  for  we  are  all 
by  far  too  prone — I  believe  by  nature — to 
work  both  ourselves  and  our  lands  too  fast; 
our  lands  are  scourged  and  skinned  by  being 
over-cropped,  and  we  do  not,  therefore,  re- 
quire the  stimulus  of  a  premium  for  the  en- 
couragement of,  what  I  am  compelled  to  call 
it,  cross-cropping.  It  must  be  confessed,  that 
a  great  portion  of  our  wheat  crops  has  been 
most  woefully  thinned  by  blight,  in  all  man- 
ner of  shapes,  the  present  year  ;  but  until  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  spring  crops  of  that 
grain  have  escaped,  and  will  again  escape  the 
contagion,  I  think  we  are  not  authorised  in 
encouraging  a  practice,  which  is  not  even 
permitted  in  many  of  the  grain-growing  dis- 
tricts in  Europe. 

I  have  heard  of  some  farmers  who,  as  soon 
as  it  was  ascertained  that  their  hopes  of  the 
wheat  crops  had  been  prostrated,  turned  about 
and  immediately  prostrated  them,  by  turning 
them  down  as  manure  for  their  potatoe-crops, 
preferring  rather  to  put  them  to  that  account, 
than  suffer  them  to  remain,  an  eye-sore  on 
their  lands,  until  harvest;  and  this  I  would 
never  hesitate  a  moment  to  do,  for  I  should 
expect  to  reap  a  very  abundant  profit,  in  the 
superior  quantity  and  quality  of  the  potatoe 
crop,  when  compared  with  a  blighted  crop  of 
wheat,  besides  the  consolation  of  having  the 
opportunity  to  turn  down  a  mass  of  corrup- 
tion, in  the  state  of  an  animo-vegeto  dressing 
of  manure,  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  land, 
the  crop,  and  its  owner ;  and  cannot  but  en- 
joy, in  idea,  the  pleasure  it  would  be  to  assist 
in  such  a  business;  first,  to  roll  the  crop  of 
green  wheat,  then,  to  spread  over  it  a  good 
coat  of  quick-lime,  and  turn  all  down  by  a 
good,  open,  clean  furrow,  upon  the  potatoe- 
sets,  planted  in  every  alternate  furrow.  I 
vow  I  should  almost  like  to  have  the  chance 
to  work  such  a  mine ;  only  to  think,  too,  of 
the  quantity  of  blight  you  smother  by  such  a 
process,  and  in  what  splendid  condition  you 
would  find  the  land,  on  turning  up  the  pota- 
toe crop ;  fit  for  any  other  that  you  might 
wish  to  plant,  even  wheat  itself,  with  once 
ploughing  down  with  a  shallow  furrow,  if 
thought  best. 

Now,  only  let  me  bargain  for  a  veto  against 
sowing  the  spring  variety  of  wheat,  and  I  ask 
no  premium  for  the  mode  of  management 
here  proposed,  and  which,  under  circum- 
stances, I  would  strongly  recommend  and 
practise  too :  but,  at  parting,  allow  me  to  say, 
I  should  not  select  for  these  crops,  the  Rohan 
potatoe,  the  tree-corn,  or  the  audaciously 
large  cabbage,  which  seems  at  present  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day ;  and,  'cause  why,  I  may 
perhaps  tell  you  in  my  next:  till  then,  I  sub- 
scribe myself  your  constant  reader,  but  an 
enemy  to  Cross-cropping. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Scald  your  Seed. 

Mr.  Editor, — How  often  we  see  this  in- 
struction given  in  books !  surely  it  is  not 
meant  that  we  should  scald  them  exactly ; 
no,  no,  I  should  as  soon  believe  it  proper  to 
scald  the  eggs  of  my  Shakbags  and  Polands, 
before  placing  them  under  the  hens  for  incu- 
bation; then  why  should  book-men  indulge 
themselves  in  such  language,  and  assure  us 
that,  the  thing  has  been  practised  and  found 
perfectly  to  succeed "!  I  cannot  think  it  ever 
will  do;  to  be  sure,  I  have  never  tried  it,  nor, 
in  my  present  temper,  shall  I  ever,  but  such 
a  notion  is  calculated  to  do  much  disservice 
to  the  cause  of  practical  agriculture,  depend 
upon  it.  I  believe  and  know,  indeed,  that  to 
steep  seed  in  warm  water  before  sowing  is  a 
good  plan,  and  is  to  be  recommended,  parti- 
cularly in  hot  and  dry  weather;  but  tlien 
there  is  a  difference  between  staring  and 
being  stark  mad,  and,  according  to  my  calcu- 
lation, those  who  will  scald  their  seeds  will 
find  it  out. 

I  had  written  thus  far,  when  I  alighted 
upon  the  following  excellent  story,  which  is 
peculiarly  illustrative  of  the  position  which  I 
wish  to  take ;  it  is  from  the  "  American 
Farmer,"  and  tells  tales,  I  tell  you. 

"  Mr.  Editor,  I  was,  not  long  since,  con- 
versing with  a  very  agreeable  neighbour  of 
yours,  a  gentleman  of  very  general  informa- 
tion, and  one  who  has  a  very  pleasant  way 
of  communicating  what  he  knows.  The  con- 
versation turned,  as  many  have  of  late,  on 
the  culture  of  root  crops — I  was  lamenting 
that  it  was  rather  late,  as  I  apprehended,  for 
sowing  or  planting  the  sugar  beet — "  not  at 
all,"  said  he,  "  only  be  sure,  to  accelerate  the 
germination  of  the  seed,  that  you  pour  bail- 
ing water  on  it."  Boiling  water,  exclaimed 
I"!  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  boiling  water."  Well, 
sir,  I  considered  my  authority  so  good,  he  be- 
ing a  practical  farmer,  and,  as  I  well  knew, 
eminently  successful  with  root  crops — carry- 
ing off,  if  I  mistake  not,  some  of  your  pre- 
miums of  the  old  Maryland  Agricultural  So- 
ciety— that  I  made  no  further  scruple,  but 
went  home,  and  had  my  genuine  imported 
white  beet-seed  put  into  a  tub,  and  boiling 
water  poured  upon  them ;  they  were  then 
rolled  in  lime  and  mould,  so  as  to  prepare 
them  very  elegantly  for  planting;  the  ground 
was  in  beautiful  order ;  the  line  was  stretched 
to  have  the  work  neatly  done,  and  I  was  en- 
joying, in  advance,  the  well-earned  approba- 
tion of  your  friend  Ronaldson,  the  great  pro- 
moter of  root  culture.  It  was  true,  that  from 
none  of  my  people  could  I  extort  even  a  nod 
of  approbation  of  the  scalding  process — the 
negro  woman,  a  faithful  and  obliging  crea- 
ture, asked  if  I  did  not  mean  warm  water ; 


and  there  was  old  Isaac  Stevens,  of  Anna- 
polis, with  all  his  experience  of  half  a  cen- 
tury as  a  gardener,  even  he  had  never  heard 
of  boiling  water  on  beet-seed  !  and  was  afraid 
it  would  never  answer — it  seemed  against  all 
nature,  and  no  one  gave  me  the  least  encour- 
agement; and,  as  for  an  old  up-and-down 
Irish  labourer,  Tim  O'Brien,  he  swore  at  once 
that  my  neighbour  meant  to  make  a  fool  of 
me  "  and  sure  a  man  ought  to  know  it  was  all 
against  rason."  Still,  said  I,  my  friend  is  a 
practical  farmer — a  premium-taker  for  root 
crops,  and  would  not  attempt  to  quiz  me  in 
so  serious  a  matter  as  that  of  destroying  an 
acre  of  sugar  beet !  To  make  short  a  long 
story,  then — not  a  seed  vegetated!  while  in 
about  half  an  acre,  planted  from  the  same 
parcel,  and  not  put  into  boiling  water,  not  a 
seed  missed !  Therefore,  never  put  boiling 
water  on  beet-seed!  I  ought  to  add,  my 
friendly  adviser  is  a  polished  gentleman ;  a 
ripe  scholar;  reads  the  Reviews;  is  some- 
what of  a  politician;  and,  withal,  keeps  a 
first-rate  manager !"  John  Dorsey. 


Flowers. 

"  Flowers,  of  all  created  things,  the  most 
innocently  simple,  the  most  superbly  com- 
plex !  playthings  for  childhood,  ornaments  of 
the  grave,  and  companions  of  the  cold  corpse! 
Flowers,  beloved  by  the  idiot,  and  studied  by 
the  thinking  man  of  science  !  Flowers,  that 
unceasingly  expand  to  heaven  their  grateful, 
and  to  man  their  cheerful  looks — partners  of 
human  joys;  soothers  of  human  sorrow;  fit 
emblems  of  the  victor's*  triumphs,  and  the 
young  bride's  blushes !  Welcome  to  the 
crowded  hall,  and  graceful  upon  the  solitary 
grave !  Flowers  are,  in  the  volume  of  na- 
ture, what  the  expression  "  God  is  love"  is  in 
the  volume  of  revelation  !  What  a  desolate 
place  would  be  a  world  without  a  flower !  it 
would  be  a  face  without  a  smile  —  a  feast 
without  a  welcome.  Are  not  flowers  the 
stars  of  the  earth  ^  and  are  not  our  stars  the 
flowers  of  heaven  ?  One  cannot  look  closely 
at  the  structure  of  a  flower  without  loving 
it;  they  are  the  emblems  and  manifestations 
of  God's  love  to  the  creation,  and  they  are 
the  means  and  ministrations  of  man's  love  to 
his  fellow-creatures,  for  they  first  awaken  in 
his  mind  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  good. 
The  very  inutility  of  flowers  is  their  excel- 
lent and  great  beauty,  for  they  lead  us  to 
thoughts  of  generosity  and  moral  beauty,  de- 
tached from,  and  superior  to  all  selfishness, 
so  that  they  are  sweet  lessons  in  nature's 
book  of  instruction,  teaching  man  that  he 
liveth  not  by  bread  alone,  but  that  he  hath 
another  than  animal  life." — Zion''s  Advo- 
cate. 
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FIRBY, 
The  property  of  Lord  Althorp. 

The  Bull  Firby  is  good  in  almost  every  point :  his  flanks,  loins,  hips  and  bosom,  are  excel- 
lent; his  only  failure  is  in  the  crop;  yet  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Hall,  the  steward  of  Lord  Al- 
thorp, and  we  had  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  observation  when  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
looking  over  the  Wiseton  herd,  that  after  using  him  for  six  years,  very  few  of  his  stock  have 
inherited  this  imperfection.  Breeders  of  short  horns  should  avoid  breeding  from  too  close 
affinities,  and  while  they  steer  clear  of  coarseness,  should  require  a  sufficiency  of  masculine 
character  in  their  males:  the  above  portrait  evinces  this  requisite  in  a  proper  degree. 

YOUATT. 


The  Durham  Cow  "Blossom." 

Observing  in  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer  a 
short  time  since,  a  statement  of  Mr.  J.  Gow- 
en's  celebrated  cow  Dairy  Maid's  yield  of 
milk  for  one  week,  which  he  states  is  "  unpre- 
cedented, being  on  an  average  rather  over 
33^  quarts  per  day,"  I  concluded  to  try  my 
cow  JBlossom,  a  statement  of  whose  milking 
for  one  week  you  will  find  below,  and  by 
which  you  will  perceive  she  averaged  for  the 
week  over  35  quarts  per  day,  and  yielded  13^ 
lbs.  of  well  worked  butter.  Not  having  a 
spring-house,  we  are  obliged  to  keep  our  milk 
in  a  cellar,  which  at  this  season  of  the  year 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  process  of  but- 
ter-making knows  would  be  unfavourable  for 
a  large  yield.  My  dairy  maid  is  firm  in  the 
belief  that  at  a  cooler  season,  or  with  a 
spring-house,  the  cream  she  had  from  Blos- 
som for  the  week  would  have  yielded  15  or 
16  lbs.  of  butter. 

Uncommon  as  this  produce  may  be,  I  do 
not  consider  it  more  so  than  the  fact  of  her 
having  never  been  dry  since  she  had  her  first 
calf,  more  than  two  years  ago,  and  in  the 


space  of  25  months  has  produced  five  living 
calves,  viz.  —  on  the  5th  of  April,  1838,  she 
had  her  first  calf  {Delaware) ;  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1839,  she  had  twins  (Liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence) ;  and  on  the  16th  of  May,  1840,  she 
had  twins  again  (Romeo  and  Juliet) ;  and  I 
think  I  can  safely  say  that  during  the  whole 
of  that  time  she  has  averaged  full  20  quarts 
per  day :  she  gave  25  quarts  per  day  with  her 
first  calf,  and  made  nearly  12  lbs.  of  butter 
per  week. 

As  I  consider  it  an  injury  both  to  the  cow 
and  calf  to  milk  up  to  calving,  we  tried  both 
last  year  and  this  to  get  her  dry  a  few  weeks 
before  the  time,  but  found  it  impossible,  al- 
though we  kept  her  off  of  grass  for  some 
days. 

As  you  may  suppose,  such  constant  milk- 
ing keeps  her  very  much  reduced:  if  she 
could  be  got  dry  for  a  time  so  as  to  gain  flesh, 
I  think  her  yield  would  be  much  greater,  but 
I  am  satisfied  with  it  for  the  present,  and 
until  I  see  it  beaten ;  when  that  is  done,  I 
will  try  again,  for  the  credit  of  little  Dela- 
ware. 
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Blossom  is  a  tliorough-bred  short-horn  Dur- 
ham, roan  colour,  calved  in  1835,  bred  by 
Charles  Henry  Hall,  Esq.  of  New  York,  (of 
whom  I  purchased  her  when  two  years  old)  : 
she  was  got  by  Fox''s  Regent,  dam  the  im- 
ported cow  Leonora,  (a  great  milker)  by  a 
Bon  of  Lancaster,  c|-c. 

Very  respectfully, 

Samuel  Canbt. 

Woodside,  June  29,  1840. 

Blossom's  yield  of  Milk  for  one  week. 

morn'g.         noon.      ev'o.     total. 
June  13, 12  quarts  ..  IH  ....  11a  ....  34^ 


14, 
15, 
16, 
17, 

18, 
19, 


12i 
121 
,  121  , 
]2i. 
13 
13i. 


11 
12i 
Hi 
12 

m 


11 

Hi 

11 
11 

Hi 

11 


Total, 2471 

Being  on  an  average  over  35  quarts  per 
day. — Del.  Jour. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  FarmerB'  Cabinet. 
Berkshire  Hogs. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  have  just  seen  a  Bement, 
•which,  for  the  honour  of  old  Berkshire,  I  trust 
is  no  Bement.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  describe  him,  for  from  the  sole  of  his  foot 
to  the  crown  of  his  head  he  is  about  one  of 
the  ugliest  little  wretches  that  can  be  im- 
agined ;  his  capacity  for  improvement  is  how- 
ever great,  for  his  belly  would  serve  two  such 
and  to  spare.  If,  however,  upon  trial,  it  might 
not  contain  quite  all  that  two  may  wish  to  eat, 
there  is  a  hollow  behind  his  shoulders  that 
would  take  some,  and  add  not  a  little  to  his 
figure.  But,  strange  to  say,  this  pig  is  the 
best  of  four  that  were  sent  from  Albany,  to  a 
person  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  very  su- 
perior— in  short,  as  little  Bements  I  Where 
the  other  three  are  located  I  know  not ;  but  if 
this  pig  were  mine,  he  would  soon  find  his 
way  "  bock  agin."  I  understand  that  his  pre- 
sent possessor  cannot  believe  that  he  is  so  old 
as  he  is  represented  to  be  —  he  is  so  small. 
This  reminds  me  of  the  Negro's  pig,  which, 
although  he  was  very  little,  as  the  purchaser 
complained.  Sambo  assured  him  he  was  "  ber- 
ry ole."  There  is,  however,  a  Lossing  in 
the  same  pen  with  him,  which  has  been  sent 
to  show  the  difference ;  he  is  much  better  to 
be  sure,  but  if  that  gentleman  would  come 
this  way  some  day,  the  owner  could  show 
him  a  pen  of  pigs,  a  single  Berkshire  cross, 
that  would  astonish  him,  although  he  is  not 
a  native. 

Now,  I  have  a  strong  suspicion,  that  the 
four  very  inferior  pigs  above-mentioned,  were 
pigs  of  the  first  litter  —  and  if  so,  all  is  ac- 
counted for ;  for  it  is  a  fact  that  I  have  often 
proved,  the  first  litter  of  pigs  are  always  very 


inferior,  and  it  is  oftentimes  with  difficulty 
that  they  can  be  raised  at  all  —  I  should  say 
never,  to  credit  or  profit,  unless  the  breeder 
has  an  order  for  pigs  from  persons  living  at  a 
distance,  who  are  pretty  sure  to  come  in  for 
the  cullings  after  the  best  have  been  selected 
by  the  purchasers  in  person,  —  then,  there 
might  be  profit,  but  I  should  prefer  \he  credit, 
I  must  confess.  The  fact  has  .been  so  long 
known,  namely,  that  pigs  of  a  first  litter  are 
always  inferior,  that  out  of  it  has  grown  the 
old  adage,  "  The  calf  of  a  young  cow,  the  pig 
of  an  old  sow,"  that  is,  for  rearing  stock;  and 
I  have  had  repeated  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the 
observation. 

There  is  no  one  who  approves  more  of  the 
Berkshires  as  a  cross  than  I  do,  but  I  fear 
there  are  some  men  in  some  parts  who  are 
hasting  to  grow  rich;  and  there  is  another 
proverb,  you  know  —  but  which  I  am  not  of 
course  going  to  apply  to  them  —  which  says, 
"  he  that  hasteth  to  grow  rich  will  scarcely 
be" — but  there .  Siam. 

N.  J.,  July  30,  1840. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Early  and  late  Sowing. 

"  Who  shall  decide,"  Mr.  Editor,  indeed ! 
I  vow  it  makes  me  weary  when  I  meet  with 
such  conflicting  testimony  on  the  most  com- 
mon of  all  our  operations,  namely,  the  culti- 
vation of  wheat,  a  crop  that  has  been  grown 
for  ages,  but  hitherto,  it  would  seem,  with 
perfect  ignorance  of  its  habits,  and  the  mode 
best  adapted  to  its  well-being  and  success. 

In  an  agricultural  paper,  now  before  me,  I 
read,  "  Though  much  of  the  wheat  was  in- 
jured by  the  fly,  oiving  to  late  sowing,  in  this 
neisfhbourhood,  it  has  recovered  in  a  consi- 
derable degree ;  and,  should  the  weather  be 
favourable,  the  crop  will  be  an  average  one." 
While  another  writer  says,  "Za/e  planting, 
both  in  respect  to  winter  and  spring  wheat, 
seems  sometimes  to  carry  the  crops  beyond 
the  time  when,  from  the  habits  of  the  fly,  the 
plant  is  most  exposed  to  injury  !" 

On  conversing  with  an  intelligent  friend, 
on  the  very  opposite  systems  here  promul- 
gated, he  observed,  "  We  have  often  heard 
the  remark,  extremes  meet;  and  in  the  in- 
stances above-mentioned,  there  we  have  them 
— and,  in  my  opinion,  they  are  in  a  certain 
sense  both  right.  I  believe  that  the  fly  in 
wheat,  in  the  present  year,  has  been  caused 
by  the  remarkably  changeable  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  variations  from  cold  to  heat, 
and  heat  to  cold,  having  been  very  great  and 
sudden ;  and  the  fly,  and  many  other  species 
of  blight,  have  been  the  effects.  Now,  in 
some  instances,  the  very  early  sown  wheat 
has  been  enabled,  by  its  strength  of  growth, 
to  throw  off  the  affection  which  has  prostrated 
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the  comparatively  late  sown  and  weakly 
crops,  while  those  the  latest  sown,  have  es- 
caped in  a  great  measure ;  the  evil,  a  change- 
able state  of  atmosphere,  having  generally 
passed  away  before  they  had  made  their  ap- 
pearance ;  just  as  is  often  the  case  that  an 
orchard  which,  in  consequence  of  a  cold  ex- 
posure, comes  latest  into  blossom,  is  preserved 
from  the  effects  of  a  blighting  atmosphere, 
which  prostrates  the  hopes  of  the  year  in 
situations  more  favourable  to  early  blossom- 
ing.  And  I  knew  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  truth  of  this  theory,  in  the  case  of  a 
friend,  whose  peach-orchard,  in  an  exposed 
situation  on  a  late  soil,  escaped  the  effects  of 
a  frost,  which  fell  on  the  trees  below  him 
while  in  bloom,  and,  by  reason  of  this  circum- 
stance, he  reaped  a  harvest  of  fruit  of  the 
value  of  $1400,  while  his  neighbours  had  not 
a  peach  with  which  to  bless  themselves." 

P.  B. 

New  Jersey. 

Seed-Wheat. 

More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  varieties 
of  wheat  have  been  ascertained ;  but  the  car- 
dinal distinctions  are  few,  and  may  be  sum- 
med up  into  the  flint,  or  thin-skinned,  the 
bearded,  and  the  bald  kinds.  These  seem  to 
be  original  distinctions,  but  the  matter  of 
one  kind  ripening  before  another,  is  probably 
tlie  effect  of  selection  and  cultivation  :  spring- 
wheat  may  be  changed  into  winter  grain,  and 
vice  versa,  by  careful  selection ;  and  how 
much  may  be  done  in  this  way,  is  illustrated 
by  an  experiment  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Free- 
man, in  Dorchester,  who,  some  years  since, 
with  great  care  in  selecting  the  earliest  ripe 
for  planting,  actually  forwarded  the  ripening 
of  the  common  case-knife  garden  bean,  and 
obtained  his  crop  twenty-seven  days  less  than 
the  season  required  for  its  maturity,  when  he 
began  his  experiments. 

In  respect  to  the  selection  of  seed-wheat, 
nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  habits  of  our 
farmers,  in  general,  although  two,  in  Hawley, 
Franklin  County,  have  set  the  laudable  ex- 
ample of  selecting  the  best  heads,  and  plant- 
ing these  by  themselves,  and  have  at  length 
obtained  a  very  superior  seed,  in  sufficient 
abundance  for  sale.  Wheat  differs  in  its  sea- 
son of  ripening,  in  the  length  of  its  ears,  in 
the  hardiness  of  the  plants,  in  liability  to  dis- 
ease, to  the  attacks  of  insects,  in  amount  of 
yield,  and  especially  in  the  quantity  and  qua- 
lity of  flour :  in  all  these  respects  there  are 
cardinal  differences,  which  materially  affect 
the  value  of  the  crop,  and  they  can  be  ascer- 
tained only  by  careful  trial.  In  most  cases, 
seeds  are  very  much  mixed,  and  it  would  be 
worth  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  obtain  a  pure 
crop ;  but  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  patient 
and  careful  selection,  and  the  cultivation  of 


selected  varieties,  under  such  circumstances 
that  they  cannot  mix  in  the  time  of  flowering. 
Nothing  is  more  emphatically  to  be  con- 
demned than  the  planting  of  imperfect  or 
blighted  seed-wheat;  a  frightful  deterioration 
in  the  crop  must  be  the  consequence ;  the 
blighted  wheat  may  grow,  but  it  will  give  an 
inferior  yield;  the  plant  will  come  up  feebly, 
for,  in  its  first  germination,  it  is  nourished  by 
the  milk  placed  by  nature  in  the  seed,  for  its 
early  sustenance,  until  it  rises  to  the  surface 
and  extends  its  coronal  roots  in  search  of 
food ;  and,  if  the  seed  be  imperfect,  it  can 
yield  this  first  and  indispensable  nourishment 
only  in  a  very  imperfect  degree :  experiments 
in  relation  to  this  matter  have  shown,  that  no 
practice  can  be  worse  than  that  of  planting 
imperfect  seed.  The  great  rule  in  relation 
to  animals  holds  perfect  in  its  application  to 
vegetables ;  if  you  desire  to  breed  the  best 
races,  you  must  breed  only  from  the  best  ani- 
mals ;  defects  and  imperfections  have  always 
a  great  tendency  to  propagate  themselvesy 
and  are  alioays,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
transmitted. — Professor  Colman. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Botts  in  Horses. 

Sir, — In  Youatt's  late  work,  we  are  given 
to  understand  there  is  no  cure  for  the  botts  in 
horses ;  he  says,  "  the  bott  cannot  be  removed 
by  medicine,  because  they  are  not  in  that 
part  of  the  stomach  to  which  medicine  is 
usually  conveyed,  and  if  they  were,  their 
mouths  are  too  deeply  buried  in  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  stomach,  for  any  medicine  that 
can  be  safely  administered,  to  affect  them ;" 
and  many,  who  peruse  that  valuable  work, 
will  be  inclined  to  believe  it,  upon  the  evi- 
dence there  shown.  Now,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  these  creatures  will  continue  to  exist  for 
a  long  time,  when  immersed  in  a  corrosive 
liquid,  (as  he  has  shown)  which,  if  it  were  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  internal  coat  of 
the  stomach  of  the  horse,  would  be  the  ine- 
vitable cause  of  his  death ;  but  I  am  fully 
prepared  to  believe,  it  is  possible  that  some 
other  mode,  far  less  injurious  to  the  horse, 
might  be  discovered,  to  remove  the  cause  of 
the  disorder,  which  produces  the  disease,  for 
I  believe  that  the  bott  is  the  effect,  and  not 
the  primary  cause,  which  might  arise  from 
acidity  of  tlie  stomach,  producing  indigestion 
and  putricity — ^just  as  is  the  case  when  sheep, 
feeding  on  wet  and  unhealthy  pastures,  will 
be  found  to  be  affected  by  the  rot,  with  their 
livers  perforated  by  animals  called  flukes, 
which  cause  the  deaths  of  thousands;  the 
disease  having,  no  doubt,  been  engendered  by 
the  putrid  food  in  the  stomach ;  the  only  cure 
or  palliative  being  a  timely  removal  to  a  lime- 
stone pasture,  and  a  free  use  of  salt. 
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I  am  led  to  this  subject  by  the  perusal  of 
an  article,  in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Cabinet, 
page  177,  in  which  the  writer  records  his  ex- 
perience in  the  removal  of  this  malady,  by 
the  use  of  lime  and  salt,  and  which  is  de- 
serving of  serious  attention.  But  I  presume 
the  lime  operates  merely  in  its  alitaline  pro- 
perty or  character,  neutralizing  the  acidity 
of  the  stomach,  and  bringing  on  a  natural 
state  of  digestion,  acting  also  as  a  preventive ; 
for  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  horse  will 
still  continue  to  lick  with  his  tongue,  the 
eggs  of  the  gad-fly  from  the  hairs  of  his  legs 
and  shoulders,  by  which  they  are  conveyed 
to  the  stomach,  in  the  way  which  is  well  un- 
derstood by  all ;  but  there  being  no  putricity 
in  the  stomach,  owing  to  the  acidity  being 
neutralized  by  the  alkali  of  the  lime,  they  do 
not  reach  a  state  of  vitality,  and  are  voided 
with  the  dung — ^just  as  has  been  observed, 
"  if  a  fly  lays  its  eggs  on  a  healthy  sheep, 
they  do  not  come  to  life."  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  only  necessary  to  keep  the  horse 
well  supplied  with  any  alkaline  substance, 
and  the  disease  is  prevented,  and  even  cured 
when  it  has  been  contracted ;  and  the  very 
natural  way  in  which  the  remedy  is  supposed 
to  operate,  is  sufficient  to  draw  our  attention 
towards  it.  No  doubt,  however,  that  salt 
alone  will  be  found  to  operate  precisely  in 
the  same  way,  and  by  the  same  means ;  and 
the  observations  on  this  subject,  by  K,  in  his 
article  on  hay-making,  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Cabinet,  p.  382,  vol.  4,  is  evidence  of  the 
fact.* 

It  would  be  well  to  suspend  a  lump  of  rock- 
salt,  in  a  net,  in  every  animal's  stall,  to  which 
it  might  resort  at  all  times  when  needful,  and 
of  which,  I  conceive,  they  would  be  as  well 
able  to  judge  as  their  masters.  I  beg  to  call 
the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  above 
article.  Joseph  Grant. 


The  farm  connected  with  the  House  of  In- 
dustry, at  South  Boston,  contains  30  acres. 
The  produce  of  the  farm,  for  the  last  year, 
amounted  to  $5,237  91,  being  equal  to  ^176 
the  acre. 


*  "That  salt  is  advantageous  to  all  live-stock,  is  well 
known,  but  the  giving  it  to  them  is  not  sufficiently  at- 
tended to  and  valued  ;  for  health,  it  is  admirable  and 
necessary,  and  is  said  to  enable  the  farmer  to  increase 
his  stock,  as  it  augments  the  nourishment  of  the  food 
eaten,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  salt  consumed  ; 
and,  that  there  can  be  no  excess  in  the  salt  taken,  give 
as  freely  as  you  please.  It  is  also  said  that  salt  greatly 
improves  the  quality  of  wool,  as  well  as  its  quantify  ; 
and  it  ought  always  to  be  kept  before  cattle  ;  and  I  con- 
sider it  better  if  it  be  mixed  with  water  and  pure  clay 
for  them  to  lick,  as  in  their  wild  state.  In  twenty 
years'  residence  on  my  farm,  at  Wye,  a  salt-water  river, 
and  always  having  upwards  of  fifty  horse-kind,  I  know 
of  no  instance  of  their  ever  having  botts;  and,  near  sixty 
years  ago,  a  noted  country  horse-doctor  told  me,  that 
giving  salt  to  horses,  once  or  twice  a  week,  effectually 
eecures  them  against  botts,  which  I  have  ever  since 
well  observed,  and  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  just."— 
Bvrdley. 


From  the  Farmers'  Visitor. 
European  Husbandry. 

There  is  a  great  deficiency  in  our  system 
of  agriculture,  which  time  and  perseverance 
in  the  determination  to  change  the  old  and 
exhausting  system  of  husbandry  for  the  new 
and  renovating  system,  can  alone  rectify.  It 
should  be  the  business  of  every  man  who  has 
the  means,  to  commence  the  great  work  of 
renovation ;  this  work  is  of  more  importance 
to  the  country  than  I  can  describe ;  it  will 
bless  the  individual  who  undertakes  it,  as  it 
will  bless  the  whole  community,  when  it  shall 
be  generally  undertaken.  The  improvements 
in  British  husbandry,  although  that  country 
had  been  settled  and  cultivated  for  more 
years  than  have  transpired  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  are  stated  to 
have  increased  the  agricultural  productions 
of  Great  Britain  during  the  last  fifteen  years, 
more  than  one-fourth,  and  so  striking  has 
been  the  example  of  renovation,  that  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  the  products  should  dou- 
ble in  an  equal  length  of  time  from  this  pe- 
riod. The  new  husbandry  of  England  and 
Scotland  presents  a  most  gratifying  fact, 
which  ought  to  be  realized  and  understood 
here.  Our  men  of  capital  invest  their  money 
in  almost  any  thing,  sooner  than  in  either 
purchasing  farms  or  making  improvements 
upon  them.  In  England,  the  policy  of  the 
law  is,  to  continue  the  ownership  of  the  soil 
in  a  succession  of  families,  so  that  the  greater 
enterprise  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  owners 
of  the  land,  but  in  those  who  pay  a  high  price 
for  the  use  of  it :  the  improvements  there  are 
more  generally  made  by  the  tenants  than  by 
the  owners. 

The  eminent  success  of  the  venerable 
Farmer  of  Norfolk — Mr.  Coke,  of  Holkham — 
presents  a  case  worthy  our  admiration.  The 
product  of  his  whole  estate  when  he  came 
into  possession,  was  little  more  than  two 
thousand  pounds  per  annum :  twenty  years 
ago,  his  income  from  rents  had  advanced  to 
twenty  thousand ;  and  it  is  now  said  to  be 
more  than  forty  thousand  pounds,  or  exceed- 
ing tvi'o  hundred  thousand  dollars!  In  add- 
ing this  great  increase  to  his  wealth,  Mr, 
Coke  has  not  made  thousands  poor,  as  he 
might  have  done,  if  his  estate  had  been  mo- 
ney, and  that  money  had  accumulated  from 
use,  even  at  no  more  than  the  lawful  inter- 
est :  the  value  of  his  property  has  been  in- 
creased in  the  course  of  the  time  of  his  active 
life,  from  thirty  to  forty  fold,  and  no  human 
being  under  the  sun  is  the  poorer  for  it :  he 
has  lived  all  the  time  in  a  style  of  princely 
magnificence,  and  even  what  has  been  ex- 
pended in  mere  ornament,  has  made  the 
world  no  poorer,  but  dispensed  favours  to  the 
poor,  who  have  received  in  the  expenditure, 
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not  what  is  wrung  from  the  hard  hand  of 
labour,  but  the  surplus  that  has  been  left  after 
labour  had  received  its  full  remuneration. 
The  wealth  of  Mr.  Coke  has  been  the  in- 
crease of  the  capital  of  the  country :  the  acre 
of  ground  that  is  now  worth  twenty  and 
thirty  for  one,  is  worth  nothing  less  to  the 
community  in  which  he  lives,  than  to  him- 
self—  its  increased  value  to  him,  is  also  in- 
creased value  to  them. 

Hon.  Isaac  HilVs  Address. 


Alternate  Crops* 

The  greatest  quantity  of  grain  produced  in 
a  rotation,  is  not  alone  a  proof  of  its  being  the 
best  system ;  a  large  quantity  of  meadow 
would  yield  much  hay.  It  is  a  sin  against 
good  husbandry  to  sell  off  the  hay  from  a 
farm,  unless  it  be  with  great  caution,  where 
the  farm  is  near  a  large  town,  from  whence, 
or  otherwise,  it  can  be  plentifully  supplied 
with  manure.  Numbers  of  cattle  well-fed 
and  well-littered,  give  the  manure,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  manures,  requisite  for  invigo- 
rating the  soil ;  but  numbers  of  cattle  cannot 
be  kept  in  good  condition  throughout  the 
year,  unless  clover  and  grass,  as  well  as  hay 
and  straw,  abound.  The  summer  and  winter 
food  must  have  a  due  proportion  to  each  other, 
and  the  fields  of  grain  are  not  to  exceed  the 
fields  of  meliorating  crops,  —  these  preserve 
the  soil,  as  well  as  produce  crops ;  but  grain 
reduces  the  soil  in  producing  the  crops.  Aim 
at  income  from  live  stock,  which  improves, 
rather  than  from  grain,  which  impoverishes 
your  land. — Bordley. 


Elegant  Extract. 

"  The  profession  of  agriculture  brings  with 
it  none  of  these  evils.  If  there  lives  the  man 
who  may  eat  his  bread  with  a  conscience  at 
peace  with  man  and  God,  it  is  the  man  who 
has  brought  that  bread  oitt  of  the  earth  by 
his  own  honest  industry.  It  is  cankered  by 
no  fraud  ;  it  is  wet  by  no  tears ;  it  is  stained 
with  no  blood.  The  profession  of  agriculture 
brings  with  it  none  of  those  agitating  passions 
which  are  fatal  to  peace,  to  satisfaction,  or  to 
the  enjoyment,  even  of  the  common  blessings 
of  life :  it  presents  few  temptations  to  vicious 
indulgence,  and  removes  a  man  from  those 
seductions  by  which  too  often  in  other  situa- 
tions, health,  and  character,  and  peace  are 
sacrificed ;  it  is  favourable  to  health  and  to 
long  life  ;  to  habits  of  industry  and  frugality  ; 
to  temperance  and  self-government;  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  domestic  virtues ;  and  to 
the  calm  and  delicious  enjoyments  of  domes- 
tic pleasures  in  all  their  purity  and  fullness !" 
— H.  Colman. 


The  Farmer's  Life* 

BY  H.  COLMAN. 

What  a  means  of  imparting  pleasure  is 
an  improved  agriculture  !  How  many  charm- 
ing examples  present  themselves  among  us 
of  improvements  which  every  eye  gazes  upon 
with  unmingled  delight.  Let  a  man,  accord- 
ing to  his  power,  take  his  ten,  his  twenty,  his 
fifty,  his  hundred  acres.  Let  him  comb  the 
hair,  and  wash  the  face  of  nature.  Let  him 
subdue,  clear,  cultivate,  enrich,  embellish  it. 
Let  him  smooth  the  rough  places ;  and  drain 
the  wet,  and  fill  up  the  sunken,  and  enrich 
the  barren.  Let  him  enclose  it  with  a  neat 
and  substantial  fence.  Let  him  line  its  bor- 
ders and  road  sides  with  ornamental  trees, 
and  let  him  stock  every  proper  part  with 
vines  and  fruits.  Let  his  fields  and  meadows 
wave  with  their  golden  harvest,  and  let  his 
hills  be  covered  with  the  herds  rejoicing  in 
the  fulness  with  which  his  labours,  under  the 
blessing  of  God,  have  spread  their  table,  and 
who,  when  he  goes  among  them,  hasten  from 
all  sides  to  meet  him  and  gratefully  recognize 
in  him  a  friend  and  benefactor,  and  lick  the 
hand  which  is  accustomed  to  feed  and  fondle 
them.  Here  now  let  us  see  the  neatly  paint- 
ed cottage  with  its  green  shades,  its  piazzas 
trellised  with  vines,  its  sides  covered  with  the 
spreading  elm  or  flowing  acacia,  with  here 
and  there  the  beautiful  fir  to  shade  the  pic- 
ture, and  the  mountain  ash  showing  its  rich 
clusters  of  crimson  fruit  among  the  deep 
green  foliage,  and  the  smooth  and  verdant 
lawn  stretching  its  soft  and  beautiful  carpet 
in  the  front  view ;  then  look  again  and  see 
the  parents  at  the  close  of  day,  resting  from 
their  labours  and  enjoying  the  calm  evening, 
with  the  pledges  of  mutual  and  devoted  af- 
fection rioting  before  them  in  all  the  buoyan- 
cy of  youthful  innocence  and  delight;  and  if^ 
at  such  an  hour  as  this,  you  can  hear  the 
hymn  of  grateful  praise  rising  from  this  hum- 
ble abode  of  peace  and  love,  and  its  charming 
notes  mingling  with  the  music  of  the  gurg- 
ling brook  that  flows  near  by,  or  broken  by 
the  occasional  shrill  and  hollow  notes  of  the 
gentle  and  fearless  birds,  which  deem  them- 
selves loving  members  of  this  loving  house- 
hold ;  if  then,  whether  traveller  or  sojourner, 
your  heart  is  not  touched  with  this  charming 
and  not  unusual  picture  of  rural  felicity,  cease 
to  call  yourself  a  man.  If  still  you  sigh  for 
the  bustle  and  the  noise  and  the  confinement 
of  the  city,  with  its  impure  water,  and  its  of- 
fensive odours,  with  its  despicable  affectations 
and  its  heartless  formalities,  with  its  violent 
excitements,  with  its  midnight  festivities, 
with  its  utter  destitution  of  sympathy,  with 
its  low  estimate  of  human  life,  with  its  squalid 
poverty,  its  multiplied  forms  of  wretchedness 
and  crime,  its  pride,  its  vanity,  its  ambition, 
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its  pomp,  its  servility ;  then  g-o  back  to  your 
gilded  prison  house,  and  to  pleasures,  which 
an  uncorrupted  and  refined  taste,  accustomed 
to  drink  in  the  free  air  of  heaven,  and  to  ap- 
preciate its  freshness,  its  purity,  and  its  sa- 
lubrity, will  find  no  occasion  to  covet  or 
envy.  The  man  who  by  his  cultivation  and 
good  husbandry  presents  such  a  picture  to  the 
passer-by,  shall  not  he  be  called  a  benefactor 
to  the  community  ?  Has  he  not  done  much 
to  improve  and  bless  society  by  his  example '! 
Has  he  not  built  a  monument  to  his  own  ho- 
nour, more  eloquent  than  the  marble  ? 

For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Draining. 

Mk.  Editor, — If  you  will  suggest,  or  eli- 
cit from  your  numerous  and  experienced  cor- 
respondents, and  embrace  the  same  in  an 
early  number,  a  good  plan  for  improving  and 
bringing  into  profit,  neglected,  springy  bot- 
tom, or  meadow  lands  (covered  with  rushes, 
white  moss,  &c.),  that  will  not  admit  plough' 
ing,  on  account  of  occasional  overflowing, 
but  having  sufficient  declension  to  drain  the 
water,  you  will  confer  a  favour  on  a  new 

Patron. 


Farms  in  England. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  cultivated  lands  in 
Great  Britain  are  leased  to  tenants,  who  pay 
from  two  to  five  pounds  sterling  per  acre,  an- 
nual rent.  Now,  admitting  taxes,  and  labour 
and  other  expenses  to  be  no  higher  here  than 
there,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  our  com- 
mon cultivation  will  no  where  do  much  more 
than  pay  the  price  of  rent;  but  by  superior 
productiveness,  occasioned  by  superior  culti- 
vation, the  British  farmer  is  not  only  enabled 
to  pay  rents  and  taxes ;  finding  every  thing 
for  husbandry,  and  all  articles  put  upon  the 
ground,  and  all  utensils  by  which  the  ground 
is  worked ;  but  he  obtains  also,  wealth  from 
the  pursuit  of  his  calling. 

Mr,  Curwen  stated  the  produce  of  an  Eng- 
lish farm  of  894  acres,  in  the  year  1811,  to 
be  £8,578— equal  to  $38,000.  On  this  ground 
were  carried,  in  that  year,  the  almost  incre- 
dible quantity  of  13,746  one-horse  cart-loads 
of  manure,  and  in  the  next  year,  10,250  more ! 
Suppose  the  rent  of  this  farm  to  be  twelve 
dollars  an  acre,  the  expense  of  manure  and 
its  application  twelve  dollars  more,  and  the 
interest  on  outlay,  taxes,  and  additional  labour 
of  cultivation,  &c.,  twelve  dollars  more ;  still 
there  will  be  left,  as  profit,  ten  dollars  an 
acre ;  leaving  a  clear  gain  of  about  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  tenant. 

A  hay-farm,  near  London,  of  160  acres, 
was  rented  for  twelve  dollars  an  acre,  or  1920 
dollars  a  year :  the  tenant  commenced  with 


a  great  outlay  for  manure — an  outlay  which 
would  here  be  considered  at  least  equal  to  the 
value  oS  the  land  before  it  was  manured  ;  a 
large  outlay  for  farming  implements,  and  for 
accommodations  and  wages  for  labourers; 
and  yet  he  has  been  constantly  accumulating 
riches  from  this  farm,  after  paying  all  ex- 
penses.— Monthly  Visitor. 


Agriculture. 

If  agriculture  were  the  universal  em- 
ployment of  mankind,  and  every  one  found 
his  support  from  the  labour  of  his  hands,  we 
should  hear  no  more  of  treachery  or  violence : 
peace,  tranquillity,  and  contentment  of  mind 
and  heart,  would  establish  their  residence 
upon  earth.  I  have  never  yet  met  with  the 
person  with  whom  I  would  willingly  change 
situations;  nor  have  I  ever,  to  the  present 
hour,  felt  any  want,  or  the  slightest  inclina- 
tion to  covet  the  possession  of  what  belonged 
to  another. — Kliyogg. 


Large  manufactories  afford  subsistence  to 
many  who  have  no  land  to  cultivate ;  and  to 
others  whom  natural  infirmities  or  the  effects 
of  disease  render  incapable  of  the  toils  of  hus- 
bandry, they  might  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  hospitals,  and  are  invaluable  resources  to 
the  sick  and  decrepid ;  but  when  we  receive 
into  them  the  healthy  and  robust,  we  open  a 
door  to  idleness,  and  are  accessory  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  well-being  of  our  country. 


TILLAGE. 

'  'Tis  folly  in  the  extreme  to  till 
Extensive  fields  and  till  them  ill. 
The  farmer  pleased,  may  boast  aloud 
His  bushels  sown,  his  acres  ploughed. 
And  pleased,  indulge  the  cheering  hope 
That  time  will  bring  a  plenteous  crop; 
Shrewd  common  sense  sits  laughing  by, — 
For  when  maturing  seasons  smile, 
Thin  sheaves  shall  disappoint  his  toil. 
Advised,  this  empty  pride  expel ; 
Till  little,  and  that  little  well. 
Of  taxing,  fencing,  toil,  no  more 
Your  ground  requires,  when  rich  than  poor; 
And  more  one  fertile  acre  yields, 
Than  the  huge  breadth  of  barren  fields." 

'  Neat  be  your  farms;  'ti.'!  long  confessed 
The  neatest  farmer  is  the  best. 
Each  bog  and  marsh,  industrious  drain. 
Nor  let  vile  balks  deform  the  plain  ; 
No  bushes  on  your  headland  grow, 
For  briars  a  sloven's  culture  show. 
Neat  be  your  barns,  your  houses  neat, 
Your  doors  be  clean,  your  court-yards  sweet; 
No  moss  the  sheltering  roof  enshroud, 
Nor  wooden  panes  the  window  cloud, 
No  filthy  kennels  foully  flow. 
Nor  weeds  with  rankling  poison  grow; 
But  shades  expand,  and  fruit  trees  bloom, 
And  flowering  shrubs  exhale  perfume; 
With  pales  your  garden  circle  round ; 
Defend,  enrich,  and  clean  the  ground, 
Prize  high  the  pleasing,  useful  rood, 
Aad  fill  with  vegetables  good." 
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Agricultural  Exhibition. 

The  Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture 
will  hold  the  annual  Exhibition  and  Sale  of  live  stock, 

Agricultural  Implements,  &c.,  at  the  old  Rising  Sun 
Tavern,  Germantown  Road,  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, the  7th  and  8th  of  October  next. 

The  Sale  will  he  conducted  by  Messrs.  C.  J.  Wolbert, 
&  Co.,  on  the  second  day  of  the  Exhibition— and  all 
stock  intended  for  sale  must  be  entered  ou  their  cata- 
logue at  least  five  days  previously. 

The  following  Premiums  will  be  a%varded,  subject  to 
the  rules  and  restrictions  hereafter  mentioned. 
HORSES. 

For  the  best  thorough-bred  stud  horse $15 

For  the  second-best    do.               do 8 

For  the  best  stud  horse  adapted  to  general  purposes  10 

For  the  second-best    do.               do.  .5 

For  the  best  thoroughbred  brood  mare 10 

For  the  second-best    do.               do 5 

For  the  best  brood  mare  adapted  to  general  purposes  10 

For  the  second-best    do.               do.  5 

For  the  best  colt  between  3  and  4  years  old 8 

For  the  second-best    do.               do.               4 

For  the  best  colt  between  2  and  3  years  old 6 

For  the  second-best    do.               do.               4 

For  the  best  colt  between  1  and  2  years  old 6 

For  the  second-best    do.               do.               3 

For  the  best  colt  under  one  year  old .5 

For  the  second-best    do.               do 3 

NEAT  CATTLE  OVER  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

For  the  best  Durham  bull  over  4  years  old $10 

For  the  second-best    do.               do.             5 

For  the  best  Durham  bull  between  2  and  3  years  old  10 

For  the  second-best    do.               do.  5 

For  the  best  bull  of  other  breed  over  3  years  old  . .  10 

For  the  second-best  do.  do.  5 
For  the  best  bull  of  other  breed  between  2  and  3 

years  old 10 

For  the  second-best        do.               do.               do.  5 

For  the  best  Durham  cow  over  4  years  old 10 

For  the  second-best    do.               do.             5 

For  the  best  Durham  cow  between  2  and  4  years  old  10 

For  the  second-best    do.               do.  5 

For  the  best  cow  of  other  breed  over  4  years  old  . .  10 

For  the  second-best  do.  do.  5 
For  the  best  cow  of  other  breed  between  2  and  4 

years  old 10 

For  the  second-best        do.               do.               do.  5 

For  the  best  pair  of  working  oxen 10 

For  the  second-best    do.           do 5 

For  the  best  ox  or  steer,  raised  in  Pennsylvania,  fit 

for  slaughter 10 

For  the  second-best  ox  or  steer,  raised  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  fitted  for  slaughter 5 

(An  account  of  the  expense  and  mode  of 
feeding  them  to  be  furnished). 

UNDER  TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

For  the  best  Durham  bull  between  1  and  2  years  old  $8 

For  the  second-best  do.  do.  do.  4 
For  tho  best  bull   of  other  breed  between  1  and  2 

years  old 8 

For  the  second-best  do.  do.  do.  4 
For  the  best  Durham  heifer  between  1  and  2  years 

old 8 

For  the  second-best        do.               do.               do.  4 
For  the  best  steer  under  2  years  old,  raised  in  Penn- 
sylvania    8 

For  the  second-best  do.  do.  do.  4 
For  the  best  heifer  of  other  breed  between  1  and  2 

years  old 8 

For  "the  second-best        do.               do.               do.  4 

For  the  best  Durham  bull-calf  under  one  year  old..  5 

For  the  second-best        do.               do.               do.  3 

For  the  best  bull-calf  of  other  breed  under  1  year  old  5 

For  the  second-best        do.               do.               do.  3 

For  the  best  Durham  heifer-calf  under  one  year  old  .') 

For  the  second-best  do.  do.  3 
For  the  best  heifer-calf  of  other  breed  under  one 

year  old .5 

For  the  second-best        do.               do.               do.  3 
(No  animal  of  less  than  |  biood  will   be 
classed  as  Durham). 


SHEEP. 

For  the  best  Leicester  or  Lincoln  buck $4 

For  the  second-best        do.            do 2 

For  the  best  South  Dovv-n  buck 4 

For  the  second-best    do.    do 2 

For  the  best  buck  of  the  above  cross  or  other  breed  4 

For  the  second-best        do.           do.              do.  2 

For  the  4  best  Leicester  or  Lincoln  ewes 5 


For  the  4  second-best    do.  do. 

For  the  4  best  South  Down  ewes 5 

For  the  4  second-best    do.      do 3 

For  the  4  best  ewes  of  the  above  cross  or  other  breed  5 

For  the  4  second-best    do.           do.            do.  3 

HOGS. 

For  the  best  Berkshire  boar  over  one  year  old $5 

For  the  second-best    do.           do.           do 3 

For  the  best  Berkshire  boar  under  one  year  old. ...  4 

For  the  second-best    do.           do.           do 2 

For  the  best  Berkshire  sow  over  one  year  old 5 

For  the  second-best    do.           do.           do 3 

For  the  best  Berkshire  sow  under  one  year  old. ...  4 

For  the  second-best    do.           do.           do 2 

For  the  best  brood  of  Berkshire  pigs,  not  less  than  5  5 

For  the  second-best    do.           do.           do.  3 

Similar  premiums  will  be  allowed  for  the  same  class 
of  other  breeds. 

The  above  named  stock  must  be  kept  or  owned  in 
Pennsylvania  at  the  time  of  exhibition,  to  be  entitled 
to  premiums. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

For  the  best  plough $6 

For  the  second-best  plough 3 

For  the  best  drilling  machine 4 

For  the  best  grain  or  grass  sowing-machine 4 

For  the  best  mowing  or  reaping-machine 6 

For  the  best  straw  and  hay  cutting-machine 10 

For  the  best  machine  for  cutting  root  crops 5 

For  the  best  corn  shelling-machine 6 

For  the  best  display  of  agricultural  implements. . .     10 
For  the  second-best        do.  do.  ...      5 

For  the  best  display  of  agricultural  produce,  such  as 

grain,  butter,  cheese,  &;c 10 

For  tlie  second-best        do.  do.  do.         5 

Any  newly-invented  and  approved  agricultural  im- 
plements or  apparatus  will  receive  appropriate  pre- 
miums. 

Desirous  of  increasing  both  the  interest  and  utility 
of  their  exhibitions,  the  Society  otfers  the  following  for 
such  animals  as  have  received  the  first  premiums  of  this 
or  any  other  Agricultural  Society,  accompanied  with  a 
certificate,  or  satisfactory  evidence  thereof. 
For  the  best  bull  of  any  breed  a  silver  plate  of. . . .  $20 
For  the  best  cow  of  any  breed  a  silver  plate  of. . . .  $20 

Animals  entered  for  these  premiums  cannot  compete 
for  others. 

For  these  special  premiums,  and  for  agricultural  im- 
plements, produce,  ic,  competition  is  open  to  any  part 
of  the  Union. 

The  judges  are  authorized  to  withhold  premiums 
where  none  of  a  class  is,  in  their  opinion,  entitled  to 
distinction  ;  and  where  there  is  but  one  of  a  kind  ex- 
hibited, or  no  competition,  they  will  award  the  pre- 
mium of  the  class  or  quality  to  which  they  think  it 
most  entitled. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  those  who  contribute  to  in- 
form some  one  of  the  Committee  at  least  three  days 
previous  to  the  exhibition,  of  the  age  and  description 
of  animals  that  they  intend  sending,  to  facilitate  ar- 
rangements for  their  reception. 

All  stock,  &:c.,  contributed  must  remain  on  the  ground 
during  the  two  days  of  exhibition. 

COMMITTEE  OF  ARRANGEMENT. 

Kenderton  Smith,  Aaron  Clement, 

Chairman.  R.  A.  Parrish, 

Jas.  Thornton,  P.  R.  Frease, 

Geo.  W.  Roberts,  Dr.  Jas.  Mease, 

Jas.  Gowen,  Alo'n.  S.  Roberts, 
David  Comfort,  Secretary. 

ADDENDA  TO  THE  PREMIUMS  ON  CROPS. 

For  the  best  half  acre  of  sugar  beets -.    $8 

For  the  second-best    do.  do 4 

For  the  best  half  acre  of  ruta  baga 8 

For  the  second-best    do.       do ...• -.      4 
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Notice  to  Subscribers. 

The  5th  volume  of  the  Cabinet  commences  with  the 
present  number.  We  rejoice  in  the  avenues  which  are 
opening  around  us  for  the  cultivation  of  agricultural 
knowledge ;  and  the  hope  of  assisting  others  in  their 
pleasing  task,  and  fulfilling  our  own  engagements  with 
credit  to  ourselves  and  usefulness  to  our  subscribers, 
adds  not  a  little  to  the  present  reward  of  our  labours. 

We  sincerely  thank  our  contributing  friends  for  their 
unremitted  favours,  and  beg  to  apprise  them,  that  the 
time  is  coming  when  those  who  have  done  most,  will 
have  most  to  do,  for  agricultural  science  is  rising  in  all 
her  majesty,  throughout  all  lands;  the  sword  is  beaten 
into  the  ploughshare  and  the  spear  into  the  pruning- 
hook,  and  millions  are  enabled  to  sit  under  their  own 
vines  and  under  their  own  fig-trees,  none  wishing  to 
make  them  afraid.  And  it  never  can  be,  that  America 
will  content  herself  to  sit  and  receive  as  a  boon,  in- 
structions, either  in  this  or  any  other  department  of 
science,  without  feeling  a  proud  desire  to  add  her  share 
to  the  general  fund.  But  if,  "of  those  to  whom  much 
is  given,  much  will  be  required,"  she  has  indeed  a  debt 
upon  her  hands !  Let  her,  therefore,  bestir  herself,  and 
show  that  she  feels  the  world  is  "  travelling  west." 

Nothing  facilitates  so  much  the  diffusion  of  agricul- 
tural knowledge  as  the  circulation  of  periodical  works 
on  that  subject;  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  or  to  expect 
that  such  publications  ought  to  contain  nothing  but 
what  has  been  tried  and  found  correct,  and  deserving 
of  general  adoption  into  practice— it  is  merely  a  means 
of  communication  between  man  and  man,  and  the  de- 
tail of  failure  in  an  experiment  might  be  made  equally 
interesting  and  profitable,  even  to  him  who  has  been 
"  exercised  thereby,"  as  might  the  most  perfect  instance 
of  success  ;  by  comparing  notes,  we  shall  find  which 
way  the  current  lies,  and  then  we  shall  steer  forward 
in  unison  to  the  haven  of  success.  One  thing  is  certain 
— agriculture  will  no  longer  be  a  subject  upon  which 
persons  will  be  able  to  sleep  comfortably— it  is  the  sci- 
entific manager  only,  who  will  henceforth  be  able  to  live 
on  his  labours,  or  what  is  called  —  make  both  ends 
meet. 
Observer's  return  to  the  pages  of  the  Cabinet  will 


be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  all  its  readers— we  hope  to 
receive  many  times  22  communications  from  his  ele- 
gant pen. 

"  John  Beeker"  has  rendered  much  service,  in  record- 
ing his  failures  in  the  attempt  to  cultivate  Lucerne ; 
let  him  not  faint,  for  in  due  time  he  will  reap— and  the 
correspondents  of  the  Cabinet  will  come  to  his  assist- 
ance.   His  communication  will  appear  in  our  next. 

"  P.  G.'s"  favours  will  be  always  acceptable. 

"  R.  W."  has  taken  a  wrong  view  of  the  nature  of 
agricultural  periodicals:  will  he  look  above.  , 

Many  communications  on  hand.— Will  our  friends 
oblige  us  by  sending  their  contributions  by  the  first  of 
the  month  ? 


Chester  and  Delaware  County  Exhi- 
bition. 

The  third  annual  Exhibition  and  Cattle-Show,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Chester  and  Delaware  County 
Agricultural  Society,  will  be  held  in  the  borough  of 
Westchester,  on  the  20th  of  October,  &c.,  sale  of  stock, 
&c.,  on  the  following  day,  the  21st.  The  Society  invite 
agriculturists,  and  others  interested,  to  forward  for  ex- 
hibition, stock  of  ditferent  kinds,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  vegetable  productions.  Suitable  pens  will 
be  erected,  and  every  effort  made  to  secure  a  proper  ar- 
rangement and  display  of  any  stock,  &c.,  which  may  be 
sent.  Each  animal  must  be  accompanied  with  the  name 
of  the  owner,  specification  of  the  breed,  age,  and  other 
matters  of  interest,  written  out,  and  open  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  committees  of  examination  and  the 
public.  Those  intended  for  sale  must  be  so  desi;* 
nated. 

By  order  of  the  Society, 

PASCHALL  MORRIS,  Secretary. 


The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during  the 

7th  month,  (July,)  was 4.54  inches. 

John  Conrad. 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  8th  mo.  1,  1840. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Wheat-Sowing. 

Sir, —  -^s  the  time  of  wheat-sowing  is  ad- 
vancinar,  and  while  the  growers  of  that  crop 
are  suffering  under  the  injuries  inflicted  dur- 
ing the  present  season,  by  blight  in  ail  its 
different  varieties,  I  would  desire  to  address 
a  few  words  to  those  of  our  friends  who  would 
be  willing  to  hear  and  to  reflect  upon  the 
subject,  in  the  hope  that  some  means  might 
be  devised  by  which  to  escape  such  ravages 
for  the  future,  or,  at  least,  to  guard  as  much 
as  possible  against  effects  which,  however  va- 
riously the  cause  has  been  accounted  for,  have 
never  been  miscalculated  or  misunderstood. 

That  there  has  been  a  woful  falling  away 
of  hopes  in  regard  to  the  wheat  and  rye-crops 
of  the  present  year,  is  admitted,  especially 
on  warm  and  light  soils,  where  the  prospect, 
even  until  after  the  opening  of  the  spring, 
betokened  better  things;  nay,  at  that  season, 
"  the  crops  never  looked  better,"  as  was  the 
constantly  expressed  opinion  of  travellers  and 
the  papers  of  the  day ;  and  the  first  intima- 
tion of  the  lurking  evil  was  a  sort  of  patchy 
appearance  of  the  wheat,  occasioned  by  in- 
numerable little  tufts  standing  up  in  all  direc- 
tions, somewhat  like  what  are  often  observed 
on  the  springing  of  the  seed  after  sowing,  the 
field-mice  carrying  off  the  grain  and  deposit- 
ing it  for  their  winter  store :  and  this  appear- 
ance was  observed  in  March,  just  after  the 
time  that  all  vegetation  had  suffered  by  ten 
days  of  exceedingly  cold  winds,  after  as  many 
days  of  unseasonably  warm  weather,  which 
had  produced  a  premature  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion, that  had  set  all  the  old  men  and  women 
throughout  the  country  conceiting  that  we 
should  suffer  for  this  by-and-hy,  and  which 
we  have  done,  as  well  in  the  winter  grain,  as 
in  fruits  of  various  descriptions ;  all  which  has 
been  attributed,  and  perhaps  justly,  to  a  pre- 
maturity of  growth ;  for  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  county  of  Lancaster  did  not  suffer  in 
the  same  degree :  their  crops  were  less  for- 
ward, owing  to  the  land  being  heavier  and 
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colder  and  more  exposed,  by  an  undulating 
surface. 

It  has  been  said,  by  a  writer  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  I  have  strong  reason  to  agree  with  him 
in  the  opinion,  that  our  climate  is  too  hot  and 
dry  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  which  yields 
better,  and  is  less  liable  to  be  affected  with 
blight  in  cooler  climates  and  on  stronger  soils. 
Nowl  if  this  be  the  fact,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
it  is,  cannot  we  contrive  to  create,  artificially, 
a  state  of  things  which  would  bring  us  nearer 
the  end  desired ;  retard  the  progress  of  the 
plani  in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth,  and 
thus  Increase  its  strength,  and  render  it  less 
obnoxious  to  the  sudden  and  extreme  changes 
of  thfe  atmosphere,  to  which,  I  believe,  almost 
all  the  evils  of  the  present  remarkably  change- 
able season  are  to  be  attributed  1  I  think  we 
can ;  |and  perhaps  it  would  be  the  shortest 
way,|first  to  consider  how  we  would  act  if 
our  opject  were  to  force  onward  a  premature 
growm,  and  obtain  the  largest  and  most  vigor- 
ous ciops  before  the  commencement  of  winter. 
Novvjto  accomplish  this,  every  one  would  say, 
pulvorize  as  much  as  possible  the  seed-bed 
desigied  for  wheat,  by  ploughing  early  an 
oat-eirsh  or  stubble,  the  crop  of  which  had 
been  raised  after  corn,  which  had  been  so 
often  worked  over  as  to  be  rendered  as  light 
as  anash-heap  to  appearance ;  and,  when  you 
have  obtained  a  particularly  fine  and  light 
tilth,  ipread  it  with  manure  from  the  winter 
cattleyard,  and,  if  possible,  add  a  good  coat 
of  line;  turn  all  in  with  the  plough,  and, 
upon  this  hot-bed,  immediately  sow  your 
wheal  early  in  the  autumn,  so  as  to  secure, 
if  posfeible,  a  growth  of  a  dozen  inches  in 
heighl  before  the  setting  in  of  winter. 

Nov,  this,  I  believe,  is  the  usual  course 
which  is  pursued,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
a  larg!  crop  of  wheat  at  harvest,  unaftected 
by  blliht,  smut,  &c.,  and,  in  very  favourable 
seasons,  it  is  possible  that  this  might  be  ac- 
complished; but  in  nineteen  cases  out  of 
twenty,  I  should  expect  that  just  the  re- 
verse Would  be  the  result.  Then,  to  retard 
the  gri)wth  of  the  crop,  and  enable  it  to  be- 
come ^rong  before  winter,  it  is  only  as  much 
as  possible  to  reverse  the  course,  by  sowing 
the  crop  on  a  clover-lay  after  one  ploughing, 
deep  and  carefully  performed,  with  very  small 
furrows,  layinsr  the  land  whole  and  unbroken, 
^  (49) 
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and  as  flat  as  possible,  allowing-  it  so  to  lie 
unsown,  until  after  rain  has  fallen,  and  the 
surface  has  again  become  dry  enough  to  work 
well  under  the  harrows,  perhaps  for  twelve 
or  fourteen  days ;  then,  to  sow  the  seed,  two 
bushels  per  acre,  harrowing  it  in  the  way  the 
land  was  ploughed,  and  await  the  result. 

The  manure,  in  this  arrangement,  should 
be  spread  on  the  young  clover  very  early  in 
the  spring  as  a  top-dressing ;  and,  to  fit  it  for 
this  purpose,  it  ought  to  have  undergone  fer- 
mentation ;  to  induce  this,  the  manure  should 
be  taken  periodically  from  the  cattle-yard 
during  winter,  and  be  deposited  in  the  clover- 
field  ;  the  act  of  removing  and  throwing  into 
jeap,  would  be  the  means  of  bringing  for- 
ward such  fermentation  and  fitting  it  for  use. 
Two  crops  of  clover-hay  might  be  taken  from 
the  land  during  the  summer,  and  in  Septem- 
ber the  lay  may  be  turned  down  with,  in  com- 
mon seasons,  a  certainty  of  escaping  the 
blight ;  the  crop  will  not  then  be  too  big  and 
leafy ;  the  straw  will  be  strong  enough  to 
support  the  ear,  nor  will  it  be  in  danger  rrom 
the  fly,  smut,  mildew,  and  about  half  a-dazen 
other  disorders,  which,  I  am  satisfied,  all  arise 
from  the  same  source,  namely,  the  diseased 
state  of  the  crop. 

In  a  work  which  I  have  now  before  rae,  I 
find  the  following  judicious  remarks  on  sow- 
ing wheat  on  lay-land ;  they  are  the  experi- 
ence of  a  very  close  reasoner,  and  an  exten- 
sive cultivator  of  the  soil,  the  value  of  which 
1  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  testing, 
and  can  therefore  recommend  with  the  great- 
est confidence  to  the  practice  of  all  who  are 
preparing  to  cultivate  a  wheat-crop  the  next 
year. 

Bordley  says,  "  The  language  of  Erglish 
farmers  is,  wheat  on  clover-lay  should  be 
sown  on  one  earth,  that  is,  after  one  plough- 
ing ;  and  to  conform  to  this  doctrine  1  con- 
ducted this  business  on  fifteen  acres,  in  this 
manner — the  clover  having  been  cut  onoe  for 
hay  and  then  pastured,  but  not  close,  tie  lay 
was  turned  in  deep,  and  the  furrows  laid  neat 
and  close;  the  wheat  was  sown  broadcast, 
and  harrowed  twice,  in  the  same  direction  in 
which  the  land  was  ploughed  ;  the  wheat  was 
then  rolled.  The  crop  stood  well  and  yielded 
satisfactorily,  but  as  it  grew  two  miles  from 
my  other  wheat  crops,  a  just  comparison  be- 
tween them  was  not  made.  The  operations 
followed  each  other  immediately,  without  any 
pause,  but  Mr.  Macro's  experience  is  against 
this  immediate  sowing  upon  ploughing  in  the 
clover-lay,  and  his  experiments  were  repeated, 
while  mine  was  a  single  instance,  v/hich,  al- 
though it  proved  highly  satisfactory  in  gene- 
ral, was  without  any  pointed  px^'rticulars  re- 
lating to  a  much  superior  produce.  Mr. 
Macro  gives  the  following  encouraging  detail 
of  his  practice  and  success.     '  From  upwards 


of  20  years  of  experience,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  best  way  of  sowing  clover-lands  with 
wheat,  is  to  plough  the  land  ten  or  twelve 
days  before  you  sow  it,  that  the  land  may 
have  time  to  dry;  and  after  rain  has  fallen, 
enough  to  make  the  land  dress  well,  lay  on 
the  seed  in  September,  two  bushels  an  acre. 
The  furrows  in  ploughing  ought  not  to  Be 
more  than  eight  or  nine  inches  wide,  and  less 
than  that  is  better,  if  the  plough  will  turn 
them  well.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
wheat  thriving  better  on  lands  that  have  been 
ploughed  for  some  time  before  the  seed  is 
sown,  than  on  fresh  ploughed  lands,  which 
work  better,  and  constitute  a  better  bed  for 
the  reception  of  the  grain;  but  I  have  often 
tried  both  ways  on  the  same  lands,  and  have 
always  found  the  former  answer  the  best.' 

Now,  I  conjecture  that  the  clover  plants 
being  buried,  and  the  wheat  sown  at  the  same 
time,  they  both  ferment  and  run  into  heat  at 
the  same  moment ;  the  germ  then  shoots,  and 
the  roots  are  extremely  delicate  and  tender 
for  some  days,  during  which  the  buried  herb- 
age obtains  its  highest  degree  of  heat,  which, 
added  to  the  internal  heat  of  the  germ,  may, 
although  only  slightly,  check,  and  a  little  in- 
jure the  delicate  shoot  of  the  wheat;  in 
sprouting  barley  for  making  malt,  a  little  ex- 
cess of  heat  in  the  bed  checks,  and  a  little 
more  stops  the  sprouting  or  growth  of  the 
spears.* 

*  Tliis  may  be  a  very  specious  mode  of  arguing,  but 
to  my  mind  it  is  all  wide  of  the  mark.  To  me  it  js 
only  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  newly  turned-up 
land,  on  subsiding— as  it  must  do  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  when  operated  upon  by  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  which  would  he  increased  by  the  internal 
heat  mentioned  above— acts  very  injuriously  on  these 
delicate  shoots  of  the  wheat,  by  compressing  and  drag- 
ging them  down  in  its  folds;  and  it  might  easily  be 
supposed  that  its  future  growth  would  be  very  much 
injured  thereby;  "doubling  them  up"  as  an  old  friend 
describes  it,  "  and  crippling  them  in  their  youth  ;"  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  them  are  broken  and  de- 
stroyed by  these  means. 

There  is  a  district  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  (that  garden 
of  England,  as  it  is  termed,  where  wheat  is  grown  in 
one  year,  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  inhabitant3 
.seven— so  says  the  history)  surrounding  the  village  of 
Niton,  where,  if  wheat  is  sown  immediately  after 
ploughing  the  land,  the  crop  is  sure  to  be  destroyed  by 
what  is  called  the  root-rot,  occasioned  by  the  subsidence 
of  the  soil,  which,  falling  away  from  the  plants,  leaves 
them  exposed  to  the  winter's  frost,  bjj  which  they  are 
lilted  out  of  the  earth,  and  so  they  perish :  the  farmers, 
therefore,  after  ploughing  their  land,  leave  it  unsown 
until,  perhaps,  it  becomes  covered  with  seed-weeds, 
upon  which,  however,  they  harrow  in  the  seed,  with 
the  expectation  of  reaping  a  full  crop.  Some  of  your  i 
readers  from  that  part  of  the  world  may  have  it  in  their 
power  to  endorse  the  truth  of  what  is  here  stated;  they 
will  smile  at  the  idea  that  "  lands,  if  left  unsown  for 
ten  or  fourteen  days  after  ploughing,  will  become  too 
consolidated,  and  be  in  an  inferior  state  for  receiving 
the  seed  !"  Wheat  requires  a  consolidated  seed-bed  ; 
and  it  is  the  custom  on  the  hills  of  Wiltshire  (England) 
to  delay  the  time  of  wheat-sowing  (which,  however, 
always  takes  place  before  harvest)  until  a  fall  of  rain, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  seed  is  sown,  and,  instead  of 
being  harrowed  in,  it  is  trodden  by  flocks  of  sheep,  and 
sometimes  cattle  also,  until  the  land  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  mortar  heap !  they  then  expect  a  crop. 
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But  both  the  above  modes  of  sowing  wheat 
on  clover-lay  after  one  ploughing,  give  crops 
superior  to  those  raised  from  fallows ;  and 
farmers  can  easily  try  both,  for  determining 
whicli  to  prefer — that  is,  as  well  in  the  m- 
'mediate  sowing  on  ploughing  in  the  clover, 
as  in  the  method  of  sowing  not  until  ten  or 
fourteen  days  after ;  both  modes  are  excel- 
lent. I  should  say,  in  letting  the  soil  rest  ten 
or  fourteen  days,  an  opening  is  given  to  heavy 
rains,  consolidating  and  leaving  it  in  an  infe- 
rior state  for  receiving  the  seed ;  and  if  rain 
falls  after  burying  the  clover  and  before  sow- 
ing the  wheat,  it  may  sometimes  be  neces- 
sary to  wait  for  the  ground  to  become  only 
moist,  rather  than  to  sow  when  it  is  wet  and 
heavy;  but  if  the  clover  is  ploughed  when 
the  land  is  dry,  he  may  choose  to  wait  for  rain 
before  he  sows,  although,  for  this  reason  alone, 
lie  need  not  wait.  I  have  found  it  quite  safe 
to  sow  during  a  drought,  on  clover  once 
ploughed,  and  when  the  soil  is  very  dry,  but 
not  when  a  light  rain  has  fallen  on  very  dry 
land ;  in  the  former  case,  the  seed  is  safe  un- 
til rain  falls,  which  is  usually  in  plenty  after 
a  drought,  for  then  the  seed  grows  quickly 
up — but  in  the  other  case,  it  is  only  slightly 
damped  and  swells,  but  the  moisture  "is  so 
soon  evaporated  as  to  leave  the  seed  to  dry- 
rot  and  perish ;  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Macro's 
was  a  light  soil,  and  not  liable  to  be  hardened 
by  ten  or  fourteen  days'  exposure  before  sow- 
ing, as,  on  a  rain,  strong  wheat-land  would : 
but  farmer  Kliyogg,  the  Swiss,  says,  that 
wheat  shoots  strongest  when  there  is  an  in- 
terval between  the  time  of  ploughing  and 
sowing,  but  that  barley  is  most  vegetative 
when  sown  immediately  after  the  plough.* 
One  of  my  neighbours,  intending  to  sow 
wheat  on  clover-lay,  ploughed  up  the  clover 
a  week  or  two  before  seeding-time,  and  then 
gave  it  a  second  ploughing  across,  and  sowed 
wheat  upon  it !  Vast  numbers  of  the  roots  of 
the  clover  were  turned  up,  and  were  left 
standing  erect  above  ground  all  over  the  field  ! 
Here  was  unnecessary  labour,  an  useless  and 
even  injurious  ploughing,  by  which  the  ma- 
nure from  those  substantial  roots,  and  a  good 
part  of  the  green  crop,  was  lost  to  the  crop 
of  wheat. 

Mr,  Singleton  of  Talbot,  a  gentleman  en- 
tirely to  be  depended  upon,  says,  while  walk- 
ing in  his  wheat-field,  he  was  surprised  to 
find  that  the  crop  was  much  superior  on  the 
worst  part  of  the  field,  where  the  soil  loas  the 
poorest  and  thinnest;  it  being  taller,  with 
stronger  straw  and  larger  ears.  This  part 
of  the  field  had  been  in  clover,  which  was 
twice  mown,  and,  in  August,  it  was  broken 
up,  and  sown  with  wheat  the  first  of  Sep- 

*T)iis  is  easily  accounted  for:  wheat  roots  deep,  but 
barley  forms  its  roots  near  the  surface,  and  subsides 
with  the  earth,  without  injury. 


tember:  the  other  part,  the  best  land,  had 
the  clover  broken  up  in  March  for  tobacco, 
but  this  crop  being  laid  aside,  the  land  was 
repeatedly  ploughed  during  the  summer  as  a 
fUloio,  and  sown  also  on  the  first  of  the  same 
September  with  wlieat — the  yield  from  which 
was  fourteen  busliels  and  a  half  per  acre, 
when  the  part  which  had  been  twice  mown 
and  but  once  ploughed,  gave  twentyfour 
bushels  and  a  half  per  acre !  This  differ- 
ence is  great,  if  we  add  the  value  of  the  clo- 
ver crops,  and  deduct  the  expense  of  the 
summer  ploughings,  and  abundantly  prove 
the  superiority  of  wheat  on  one  earth." 

Edmund  Cross. 


Deep  Ploughing. 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  some  hints 
upjon  this  subject,  or  upon  the  first  principles 
of  good  ploughing.  Since  giving  that  piece 
tmour  readers,  we  have  seen  a  demonstration 
of/a  fact  therein  mentioned. 

jWhile  passing  through  a  field  of  corn  a 
fev  miles  from  this  city,  our  attention  was 
ca  led  to  one  portion  of  the  field  more  par- 
ticularly, which  seemed  to  be  in  a  much  more 
flon'ishing  condition  than  the  balance,  which, 
of  course,  induced  us  to  enquire  into  the  cause. 
Tie  soil  and  situation  of  the  land  seemed  to 
be  precisely  the  same,  and  the  only  difference 
was  that  in  the  appearance  of  the  corn.  On 
en(;uiry  we  were  told  by  our  friend,  that  the 
land  was  all  ploughed  at  or  near  the  same 
tinje,  and  that  the  corn  in  the  forward  piece 
was" planted  one  day  earlier  than  in  the  other. 
\Vb  enquired  if  it  was  all  ploughed  by  the 
sane  hand  ?  the  answer  was,  that  it  was  not. 
He  said  the  forward  corn  belonged  to  him, 
an(  that  he  ploughed  the  land  himself;  and 
thet  he  followed  the  dictates  of  his  better 
judgment,  and  the  advice  of  experienced  cul- 
tiv  tors,  found  registered  in  an  agricultural 
pajer.  He  informed  us  that  he  ploughed  his 
con-land  very  deep,  and  was  particular  to 
av(  id  what  is  termed  "  cutting  and  covering," 
or  etting  the  plough  take  more  land  than  it 
would  turn;  while  his  friend,  in  the  other 
par;  of  the  field,  ploughed  but  very  shallow, 
con;ending  with  him,  the  while,  that  it  was 
betier  for  the  soil,  that  deep  ploughing  was 
of  no  use,  and  that  he  would  kill  his  horses, 
by  jvorking  them  so  hard. 

Our  friend  heeded  not  what  he  said,  but 
continued  on  with  deep  ploughing.  When 
the 'ground  was  prepared  for  the  seed,  the 
corn  for  the  whole  field  was  taken  from  the 
samje  lot,  and  that  on  the  deep  ploughed,  as 
we  istated,  was  planted  but  one  day  first. 
Wl^en  we  passed  through  the  field  on  the 
27tb,  the  corn  on  the  deep  ploughed  land  was 
more  than  six  days  earlier,  than  that  on  the 
shallow  ploughed  land,  while  the  former  had 
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far  the  best  colour.  The  two  pieces  of  corn 
side  by  side,  the  rows  ran  the  same  way,  and 
the  difference  was  so  strikingr,  that  a  person 
would  certainly  have  thought  that  there  must 
have  been  a  difference  in  the  time  of  plant- 
ing of  at  least  one  week,  besides  a  difference 
in  the  soil ;  it  all  had  been  tended  in  one  field 
and  by  the  same  man,  the  previous  year. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  small  fibrous 
roots  of  vegetation  extend  to  a  great  depth 
in  the  earth,  where  the  soil  is  loose  and  deep ; 
and  where  vegetables  thus  take  root  they  are 
much  less  affected  by  drought,  and  likewise 
are  found  to  stand  the  hot  weather  better; 
\nd  vegetation  upon  sliallow  ploughed  soils 
,akes  root  but  a  very  small  distance  into  tl^e 
earth.  The  soil  being  turned  up  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sun  and  air,  becomes  enlivened, 
better  fitted  for  producing  vegetation,  and  is 
greatly  increased  in  depth. 

It  is  a  great  error  among  cultivators  in  the 
west,  to  suppose,  because  we  have  such  a 
rich,  deep,  and  strong  soil,  that  we  need  no 
caution  or  skill  in  its  cultivation,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  or  increasing  its  fertility. 
It  is  our  opinion,  and  we  think  that  we  are 
not  alone  in  this  belief,  that  our  soil,  with  all 
its  natural  productiveness,  can  be  made  to 
produce  a  much  larger  amount  of  profit  per 
acre  than  it  now  does,  by  a  skilful  cultiva- 
tion. 

Should  it  not,  then,  be  the  aim  of  agricul- 
turists to  seek  to  make  such  improvements  in 
their  science  as  will  tell  admirably  to  their 
honour  and  profit  1  In  passing  through  differ- 
ent parts  of  country,  in  this  state,  we  have 
seen  this  truth  strikingly  verified,  and  have 
been  convinced  of  the  fact  by  actual  demon- 
stration.— Western  Prairie  Farmer. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Root  Crops. 

Sir, — x\  writer  in  the  Albany  Cultivator 
has  given  us  his  experience  on  the  culture 
and  use  of  the  sugar  beet  as  food  for  cattle, 
and  is  one  of  those  who  have  not  found  that 
crop  equal  to  their  expectations  for  this  pur- 
pose. His  communication  is  highly  import- 
ant, and  deserving  serious  regard ;  and  a 
careful  examination  into  the  cause  of  such 
wide  differences,  in  the  accounts  which  we 
have  before  us,  on  the  subject  of  sugar-beet, 
as  winter  food  for  stock,  ought  immediately 
to  be  gone  into,  by  those  who  are  competent 
to  the  undertaking.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  such  discrepancy  is  remarkable,  but,  I 
do  not  doubt,  on  reflection  and  examination, 
we  shall  find  the  cause  of  it  to  be  not  more 
wonderful  than  that  relating  to  the  use  of 
lime  for  agricultural  purposes;  which,  while 
some  have  experienced  it  to  be  of  instantane- 
ous and  permanent  benefit  to  their  soils,  oth- 


ers, quite  as  competent  to  form  a  judgment, 
and  by  experience  also,  have  had  ample  cause 
for  dissatisfaction ;  it  is,  therefore,  but  to  go 
fearlessly,  and  without  prejudice,  into  the  ex- 
amination of  the  subject,  and,  if  it  be  con- 
ducted with  fairness  and  coolness,  I  have  no 
doubt  the  thing  will  come  out  right  at  last. 

It  has  long  been  suspected  that,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  sugar,  some  soils  are  unsuit- 
able for  the  growth  of  the  beet,  for  on  such, 
but  little  saccharine  matter  has  been  obtained 
on  examination ;  and  it  is,  I  think,  but  fair  to 
conclude,  that  for  the  purpose  of  stock-feed- 
ing also,  such  roots  might  prove  of  inferior 
quality.  Now,  this  unfitness  may  arise  from 
many  causes — first,  from  the  variety  of  the 
species;  second,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil; 
third,  from  too  early  sowing  in  a  hot  and  dry 
climate ;  fourth,  from  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
nure— long  and  unfermented,  for  instance,  in 
a  light  and  dry  soil — and  fifth,  from  permit- 
ting the  crop  to  remain  in  the  ground  afler  it 
has  attained  its  mature  growth,  the  climate, 
particularly  in  this  country,  inducing  a  second 
vegetation — as  we  sometimes  see  in  potatoes, 
and  even  wheat,  which,  we  are  sure,  from 
experience,  will  detract  greatly  from  the 
quality  of  such ;  second  vegetation  being  al- 
ways accompanied  by  fermentation,  which,  all 
sugar-makers  know,  is  destructive  of  the 
saccharine  principle.  Deterif)ration  is  also 
brought  about  by  fermentation  in  the  cellar, 
or  other  places,  where  the  roots  are  kept  dur- 
ing winter,  and  this  might  be  caused  by  heat, 
or,  on  the  contrary,  frost,  which,  on  thawing, 
might  conduce  to  their  destruction,  and  ren- 
der them  quite  unfit  as  food  for  cattle;  for 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  impatient 
both  of  heat  and  cold,  although  easily  pre- 
served when  proper  means  are  adopted  for 
their  protection. 

On  the  suitableness  of  soils  for  the  growth 
of  the  sugar-beet,  every  one,  at  all  conver- 
sant with  the  subject,  must  have  observed, 
that  the  taste  of  the  root,  while  growing  on 
some  soils,  has  been  found  peculiarly  hot  and 
disagreeable ;  while  on  others  the  roots  are 
so  mild  and  sweet  flavoured  as  to  be  one  of 
the  most  delicious  vegetables  for  the  table ; 
now,  is  it  too  much  to  suspect,  that  as  great 
a  difference  will  be  found,  while  feeding 
these  two  qualities  of  roots  to  the  cattle] 
This  nauseous  flavour  I  have  never  witnessed 
stronger  than  in  roots  grown  in  the  sands  of 
Jersey,  when  the  manure  has  been  the  hot 
and  dry  dirt  from  the  streets  of  Philadelphia ; 
where  they  have  attained,  however,  to  a  very 
great  size  and  fine  appearance ;  and  I  could 
not  but  attribute  this  hot  and  pungent  flavour 
to  these  circumstances:  whether  justly  or 
not,  remains  to  be  shown  by  farther  examina- 
tion. 

Chaptal  informs  us,  in  his  book, "  Chemistry 
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applied  to  the  Arts,"  that  after  experimenting 
on  a  field  of  beets,  and  finding  them  to  con- 
tain a  certain  per  centage  of  saccharine  mat- 
ter, they  were  proved,  on  crushing  for  the 
purpose  of  sugar-making,  to  contain  not  a 
particle  of  sugar,  but  to  yield  a  great  quan- 
•[tity  of  potash!  Now,  whether  this  change 
larose  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil,  the 
kind  of  manure  used  for  raising  the  crop,  or 
from  permitting  that  crop  to  remain  in  the 
earth  after  mature  growth,  and  thus  inducing 
a  second  vegetation,  the  result  was  the  same, 
namely,  the  destruction  of  the  saccharine 
principle,  and  which  would,  I  have  no  doubt, 
render  them  about  as  unfit  for  the  food  of  cat- 
tle as  for  the  making  of  sugar.  So  that  the 
eiFect  arose  either  from  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
the  manure  used  in  the  cultivation,  or  the 
mismanagement  of  the  crop,  the  knowledge 
of  which,  however,  might  easily  be  obtained 
on  due  reflection  and  examination. 

But  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  much  of 
the  success  depends  on  the  species  of  the 
beet  which  is  used  for  the  feeding  of  cattle, 
and  I  am  strengthened  in  this  opinion,  from 
comparing  all  the  accounts  which  I  have 
heard,  from  different  quarters,  respecting  the 
crops  Vv'hich  were  raised  from  the  first  seed 
that  was  imported  into  this  country,  by  the 
Philadelphia  Beet  Sugar  Society ;  part  of  that 
was  of  the  large  yellow  species,  and  it  is,  so 
far  as  I  know,  the  united  testimony  of  all  who 
cultivated  that  variety,  that  the  crops  grown 
from  it  were  peculiarly  fine ;  of  a  delicious 
flavour  while  growing,  remaining  perfectly 
sweet  through  the  winter,  and  retaining  their 
juices  unimpaired  until  late  in  the  spring,  at 
which  time  they  were  a  most  delicious  vege- 
table for  the  farmer's  table ;  and  this  is,  in 
particular,  the  testimony  of  one  whose  vera- 
city is  unquestionable,  but  who  has  found 
cause  for  complaint  and  regret,  that  his  crop 
of  the  last  year  was  not,  in  this  respect,  at  all 
comparable  to  that  raised  by  him  from  the 
seed  of  the  yellow  beet,  although  in  quantity 
the  yield  was  enormous,  55  tons  per  acre. 

Now,  it  is  no  reason  because  the  Silesian 
or  white  beet  has  been  found  superior  to  all 
others,  for  the  purpose  of  making  sugar,  that, 
therefore,  it  must  also  be  the  best  for  cattle- 
feed — by  no  means.  It  is  generally  supposed 
to  contain  more  saccharine  matter  than  any 
other  species,  and  also,  that  they  yield  a  juice 
more  easily  crystallised  than  that  from  other 
kinds ;  but  this  does  not  arise  from  the  colour 
of  the  juice,  as  has  erroneously  been  sup- 
posed, for  it  is  not  more  difficult  to  render  the 
compressed  juice  of  the  darkest  coloured 
amongst  them  as  perfectly  colourless  as  that 
from  the  Silesian ;  but  it  is  the  liquidity — if 
that  term  be  allowable — of  the  juice  which 
fits  it  peculiarly  for  this  purpose,  and  which 
is  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  inducing  I 


easier  granulation.  And,  I  would  ask  the 
scientific  amongst  your  readers,  whether  it 
be  not  jv.st  possiUe  that  this  liquidity  of  the 
juice  is  the  cause  of  its  running  so  quickly 
into  a  state  of  fermentation,  and  thus,  of 
course,  deteriorating  from  its  value  as  a  food 
for  cattle?  or,  in  other  words,  whether  the 
juice  of  the  yellow  species,  being  more  glu- 
tinous, is  not  more  readily  retained  in  its  na- 
tive state  in  the  root,  and  rendered  less  easily 
fermentable'!  and  whether  the  fact  of  the 
yellow  roots  never  acquiring  that  bitter,  pun- 
gent flavour  during  their  growth  and  preser- 
vation, be  not  attributable,  in  some  way,  to 
the  same  cause  ?  This  is  an  interesting  ques- 
tioii ;  would  those  amongst  your  readers  who 
are  competent,  follow  it  out,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  seeking  after  tlie  truth. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Cultivator  goes 
onjto  show  that  it  is  to  the  starch,  rather 
thai  to  the  saccharine  matter,  contained  in 
anr  root,  grain,  &c.,  to  which  its  property  of 
feeding  is  to  be  attributed,  and  draws  an  in- 
fer mce,  very  disadvantageous  to  the  beet, 
froii  this  reasoning;  but,  according  to  this 
docirine,  the  experience  of  all  who  have  been 
encaged  in  its  culture  ought  to  be  uniform 
in  'is  condemnation.  It  is  somewhat  of  a 
discovery,  too,  to  find  that  saccharine  is  not, 
to  siy  the  least  of  it,  one  of  the  most  fatten- 
ing principles  in  nature;  and,  if  the  experi- 
enc;  of  the  eastern  states  should  be  found  in 
opp  )sition  to  this  long  admitted  fact,  what  is 
to  bjcome  of  all  the  accounts  from  the  south, 
thai  "  at  crop-time  every  thing  about  the 
sugkr-house  immediately  puts  on  a  brisk  and 
lively  appearance — the  old  grey  negroes  be- 
coire  black  as  jet,  and  oily  and  sleek  as 
mobs;  the  oldest  horses  and  mules  become 
youig  and  skittish,  and  the  children  can  no 
lonrer  get  into  their  clothes,"  &c.  And  yet 
I  believe  that  such,  in  a  degree,  is  the  fact, 
alth)ugh  the  cane,  any  more  than  the  beet,  is 
not  found  to  contain  a  particle  of  starch. 
The  fact  is,  both  sugar  and  starch  are  good, 
and  will  be  found  extremely  valuable  for  the 
purjose  of  feeding  all  kinds  of  live-stock, 
when  judiciously  managed ;  but,  as  in  many 
othe-  cases,  the  friends  of  the  sugar-beet  have 
proved  its  enemies ;  they  were  not  content  to 
al]o\y  it  to  take  its  place  as  the  best  root-crop 
in  af  respects,  for  common  field  culture,  but 
— lilje  our  morus  friends — they  must  deter- 
mine to  make  pies  of  it — to  fatten  hogs  with 
it ;  and,  instead  of  using  it  as  an  auxiliary  in 
winter-feeding,  give  it  in  profusion,  as  the 
correspondent  in  the  Cultivator  admits  he  did, 
to  his  cows  and  to  cattle  of  all  descriptions : 
and,  although  he  comes  out  decidedly  in  dis- 
approbation of  the  crop,  he  admits  that  up  to 
the  first  of  February,  they  had  a  profusion  of 
very  rich  and  finely  flavoured  milk,  and  con- 
cludes, "  The  use  of  the  beet  may  have  a  sa« 
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lulary  eflect  on  the  health  of  animals,  and, 
when  a  plenty  of  substantial  food  is  fed  with 
it,  may  be  productive  of  good  effects,"  but 
why  the  judicious  use  of  it  must  be  restricted 
"  mostly  to  that  of  promoting  a  full  flow  of 
rich  milk  in  cows,"  is  not  easily  understood 
— surely,  with  the  same  judicious  use,  it 
would  be  found  of  equal  value  to  the  young 
and  dry  stock  of  the  farm,  and  if  so,  I  should 
be  quite  content;  and,  after  supplying  the 
milk  stock,  and  the  dry  stock,  young  and  old, 
with  plenty  of  food  "having  a  salutary  effect 
on  their  health,"  i\\e  fattening  stock,  hogs  and 
all,  may  be  finished  with  corn  or  rice,  or  in 
any  other  way  which  might  be  preferred, 
with  my  perfect  approbation.  All  this  while, 
be  it  remembered,  a  vast  addition  is  being 
made  to  the  manure  upon  the  farm,  from  the 
produce  of  a  most  trifling  part  of  the  land, 
an  acre  of  which,  by  judicious  use,  being 
made  to  yield  55  tons  of  green  food — an  in- 
calculable resource  in  a  hard  and  severe  win- 
ter— and,  by  the  feeding  of  which  to  the  cat- 
tle in  stalls,  the  manure  might  become,  in  its 
after  effects,  of  value  almost  equal  to  the 
animals  which  have  fed  the  crop — especially 
if  care  be  taken  to  keep  it  under  cover,  and 
not  expose  it  to  be  washed  away  by  the  win- 
ter rains;  by  which  management  its  value 
would  be  enhanced  three-fold. 

I  suppose  there  will  ajv^ays  be  a  contra- 
riety of  opinions  on  every  subject,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  altoge- 
ther to  be  deprecated;  in  the  very  article 
from  which  the  above  remarks  are  taken, 
there  is  strong  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
Chinese,  or  tree-corn  !  And  the  writer  con- 
cludes by  saying,  "  Mr.  Thorburn  has  my 
thanks  for  introducing  this  excellent  article; 
and,  when  its  merits  and  demerits  are  well 
understood,  I  believe  he  will  have  the  thanks 
of  thousands  of  others,  as  a  public  benefac- 
tor.'''' Now,  this  must  be  a  aweet-smelling 
savour  to  that  gentleman,  I  presume,  after  so 
much  roasting  and  basting  as  he  has  received 
on  the  Chinese-corn  account ;  but  his  rejoic- 
ing will  be  of  short  duration,  for,  in  the  very 
same  number  of  the  Cultivator,  page  104,  we 
find  the  Editor  himself  so  ungracious  as  to 
add,  "  But  the  Chinese-corn,  that '  God-send 
from  the  Celestial  Empire,'  proved  with  Mr. 
Fullerton,  as  with  thousands  of  others,  the 
veriest  '  take-in'  that  can  well  be  imagined  !" 

Then,  who  shall  decide  when  Doctors  dif- 
fer so  widely.  I  answer,  let  every  one  be 
fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,  and  decide 
for  himself;  proving  all  things,  let  him  hold 
fast  to  that  whicli  is  good.  For  myself,  I 
have  no  doubt,  as  the  writer  says  above,  when 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  sugar-beets 
are  well  understood,  they  will  be  highly  ap- 
preciated, if  they  are  used  with  discretion, 
and  v;ill  be  found  all  that  tliey  ever  professed 


to  be,  namely,  the  best  root  crop  that  can  be 
cultivated,  taking  into  account  the  yield  in 
quantity  and  quality,  and  the  ease  with  which 
the  crop  can  be  harvested — a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  the  farmer — when  compared 
with  the  labour  of  taking  from  the  ground  a 
carrot  or  parsnip  crop,  which,  as  one  observes, 
requires  the  power  of  a  little  steam-engine 
to  do  it  properly.  Beta. 

P.  S.  By  the  way,  is  not  the  correspondent 
of  the  Cultivator  going  a  little  out  of  Ais  ivay 
to  comfort  the  man  who  is  some  day  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  thousands  as  a  public  bene- 
factor, when  he  says  he  considers  the  tree- 
corn,  while  yet  in  the  milk,  superior  to  the 
matured  corn  of  every  other  species?  These 
are  his  words — "  I  think  that  hogs  may  be  fed 
with  the  corn  in  the  milk,  and  be  made  by  it 
to  thrive  beyond  what  can  be  done  by  any 
other  substance.''''  Or,  possibly,  we  are  ex- 
pected to  receive  this  account  (as  that  which 
informs  us,  that  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  fat- 
tening his  hogs  upon  boiled  sugar-beet,  one 
large  sow  had  put  on  an  appearance  so  woe- 
begone that  he  induced  a  charitable  friend! 
to  take  her  oft'  his  hands  free  gratis)  ivith  a 
grain  of  allowance. 


Agriculture  as  a  Science. 

All  knowledge  is  founded  on  experience  ; 
in  the  infancy  of  any  art,  experience  is  con- 
fined, and  knowledge  limited  to  a  few  par- 
ticulars; but  as  arts  are  improved  and  ex- 
tended, a  greatnumber  of  facts  become  known, 
and  tjie  generalization  of  these,  or  the  ar- 
rangement of  them  according  to  some  lead- 
ing principles,  constitutes  the  theory,  laws, 
or  science  of  an  art. 

Agriculture,  in  common  with  other  arts, 
may  be  practised  without  any  knowledge  of 
its  theory ;  that  is,  established  practices  may 
be  imitated;  but  in  this  case  it  must  ever 
remain  stationary.  The  mere  routine  prac- 
titioner cannot  advance  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  own  particular  experience,  and  neither 
derive  instruction  from  such  accidents  as  are 
favourable  to  his  object,  nor  guard  against  a 
recurrence  of  such  as  are  unfavourable.  He 
can  have  no  resource  for  unseen  events  but 
ordinary  expedients,  while  the  man  of  sci- 
ence resorts  to  general  principles — refers 
events  to  their  true  causes,  and  adopts  his 
measures  to  meet  every  case. 

The  object  of  the  art  of  agriculture  is  to 
increase  the  quantity  and  improve  the  quality 
of  such  vegetable  and  animal  productions  of 
the  earth  as  are  used  by  civilized  men  ;  and 
the  object  of  the  agriculturist  is,  to  do  this 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  means,  in  other 
words,  profit.  The  result  of  the  experience 
of  mankind  as  to  other  objects  may  be  con- 
veyed to  an  inquiring  mind  in  two  ways :  he 
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may  be  instructed  in  the  practical  operations 
of  the  art,  and  their  theory,  or  the  reasons  on 
which  they  are  founded,  laid  down  and  ex- 
plained to  him  as  he  goes  along-,  or  he  may 
be  first  instructed  in  general  principles,  and 
then  in  the  practices  which  flow  fi-om  them. 
The  former  mode  is  the  natural  and  actual 
mode  in  which  every  art  is  acquired  by  such 
as  have  no  recourse  to  books,  and  m.ay  be 
compared  to  the  natural  mode  of  acquiring  a 
language  without  the  study  of  its  grammar. 
The  latter  mode  is  by  much  the  more  correct 
and  effectual,  ;and  is  calculated  to  enable  an 
instructed  agriculturist  to  proceed  with  the 
same  kind  of  confidence  and  satisfaction  in 
his  practice,  that  a  grammarian  does  in  the 
use  of  language. — Practical  Farmer. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Anti-Magnesia. 

I  HAVE  taken  the  Farmers'  Cabinet,  from 
the  commencement,  with  a  desire  of  receiv- 
ing information  respecting  the  use  of  lime 
for  agricultural  purposes;  and,  by  perusing 
the  pages  thereol,  I  find  there  are  various  and 
conflicting  opinions  respecting  its  use.  There 
are  those  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  25 
bushels  to  the  acre  are  a  sufficient  quantity, 
and  others,  that  50  to  150,  or  more,  are  not 
an  over-dose.  In  England,  I  understand,  as 
much  as  500  bushels  per  acre  are  applied,  and 
yet  I  have  never  read  of  its  being  an  over- 
quantity.  The  soil  and  climate  there  may 
possibly  have  some  share  in  preventing  an 
injurious  effect  upon  vegetation,  but  I  consi- 
der the  principal  cause  is  in  the  quality  of  the 
lime,  although  I  may  be  mistaken.  Having 
read  an  article  on  the  value  of  lime  as  a  ma- 
nure in  the  third  volume  of  the  Cabinet,  con- 
tinued from  page  14  to  17,  where  it  is  stated 
that  the  effect  of  the  lime  in  producing  vege- 
,^  tation  was  as  instantaneous  as  barn-yard  ma- 
^  nure,  and  superior  thereto, — it  put  me  to 
thinking  whether  the  account  was  correct. 
But,  considering  that  the  limestone  contained 
98  per  cent,  of  carbonate  (of  lime  I  suppose) 
and,  of  course,  little  or  no  magnesia,  or  other 
poisonous  qualities,  it  must  be  something  su- 
perior to  the  generality  of  lime  used  in  this 
country,  and,  from  those  considerations,  I  con- 
cluded the  account  might  be  correct.  It  is  a 
question  with  me,  whether  the  lime  that  is 
the  most  profitable  for  making  mortar  is  the 
most  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes;  it 
may  be  that  a  portion  of  magnesia  in  lime  is 
of  use  in  making  a  cement,  and  worse  than 
Useless  in  agriculture,  for  it  is  injurious  to 
the  growth  of  vegetables. 

Any  person  having  poor  worn-out  land,  and 
wishing  to  improve  it,  and  being  located 
within  10  or  15  miles  of  lime,  I  advise  liim 
to  lime,  it  will  pay  therefor ;  but  I  do  not 


mean  liine  contai.iing  nearly  half  magnesia. 
As  an  instance  o'^  the  effects  of  lime,  I  will 
mention  only  one,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  my 
purpose ;  I,  in  company  VvUth  another  person, 
took  a  lease,  in  tlie  spring  of  1820,  for  the 
term  of  10  years,  of  a  farm  containing  some- 
thing more  than  IGO  acres  of  land,  100  acres 
cleared,  and  commenced  liming;  (we  hauled 
the  stones  about  11  miles  and  burnt  them  on 
tlie  spot)  and,  during  that  term,  we  put  upon 
the  farm  tldrleen  thousand  bushels  of  lime, 
and  cleared,  free  of  all  expense,  thirty-five 
hundred  dollars,  principally  by  selling  grain; 
and  changed  the  said  farm  from  one  of  the 
poorest,  to  one  of  the  best  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, although  during  the  first  years  (as  the 
saying  is)  we  hardly  cleared  our  teeth,  owing 
to  the  unproductiveness  of  the  soil  before 
lin)ing.  It  has  long  been  a  question  with  me, 
how  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  act  on 
veg'etables:  It  was  formerly  the  opinion  of 
many,  that  the  use  of  sulphate  in  agriculture 
w^^s  its  attracting  powers;  now,  since  the 
experiments  of  H.  Davy  are  becoming  known, 
the  opinion  is  changing,  and  its  use  is  that  of 
entjering  into  the  composition  of  the  vegeta- 
ble:; and  it  may  be  possible  that  it  is  of  no 
direct  use  to  any  vegetable,  but  when  it  com- 
posps  a  part  thereof;  and  carbonate  may  act 
something  similarly;  by  heat,  the  water  and 
carponic  acid  are  burnt  or  driven  off,  and  the 
stoije  is  changed  into  an  oxide,  and  by  the 
addition  of  water  it  becomes  an  hydrate,  and 
theJi  it  has  a  powerful  attraction  for  carbonic 
acid ;  and,  after  having  received  its  portion 
of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  in  my  opinion  it 
becomes  soluble,  and  is  taken  up  by  the  roots 
of  vegetables  and  enters  into  their  composi- 
tion^ for  vegetables  are  composed  principally 
of  carbon  and  water.  I  consider  the  more 
soluble  carbon  there  is  in  any  soil,  the  more 
food  for  vegetables  that  soil  contains, 

I  Ithink  i  should  not  have  put  pen  to  paper, 
if  I|had  not  read  in  the  Cabinet,  for  April,  an 
instance  recorded  of  the  injurious  effects  of 
lim^,  from  the  testimony  of  my  friend  M.  S. 
K.  of  Morrisville,  and  having  been  informed 
that!  there  exists  limestone  on  the  canal,  or 
nigh  thereto,  above  Newhope,  highly  impreg- 
nated with  magnesia,  so  much  so,  that  I  con- 
sider it  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes ;  and, 
thinking  that  the  lime  used  by  M.  S.  K,  might 
possibly  come  from  thence.  I  know  of  nothing 
that  forms  a  part  of  what  we  call  limestone, 
pernicious  to  any  soil  except  magnesia ;  but 
we  ought  to  be  cautious  how  we  use  lime  be- 
fore we  know  its  qualities, 

Anti-Magnesia. 

Lancaster  County,  7th  mo.  14, 1840. 


Where  there  are  no  irregular  desires  to  in- 
terfere, what  is  true  and  just  will  be  easily 
discerned  by  the  most  limited  understandings. 
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Farming- 

The  good  old-fashioned  industry  in  tilling 
the  soil  is 'again  getting  to  be  a  favourite  with 
the  public.  The  depression  in  most  kinds  of 
business  has  compelled  a  great  many  to  resort 
to  farming  as  the  surest  means  of  procuring 
a  subsistence,  if  not  to  increase  their  wealth. 
But  there  are)  yet  multitudes  who  must 
enter  upon  this  business  or  be  compelled  to 
go  hungry.  While  farming  is  being  vigor- 
ously pursued,  mechanics  and  other  classes 
will  be  encouraged  to  engage  in  their  seve- 
ral trades,  and,  by  rigid  economy,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  a  snug  business,  we  may,  after  a  while, 
be  able  to  outlive  our  present  difficulties,  oc- 
casioned by  a  deranged  currency. 

A  farmer  has  constantly  open  before  him  a 
field  of  enterprise.  His  fields  need  secure 
fences  and  careful  cultivation,  and  to  be  con- 
stantly renewed  by  the  application,  in  eome 
form,  of  manure.  He  should  be  constantly 
anticipating  his  work  and  so  preparing  and 
arranging  it,  that  no  time  be  uselessly  wasted. 
The  rich  return  of  a  good  orchard  and  of 
fruit-bearing  shrubs,  should  early  claim  his 
attention  and  vigorous  efforts.  Farming,  if 
it  is  not  the  most  profitable  business  in  the 
world,  may,  and  should  be  so  conducted  as  to 
secure  the  most  of  earth's  comforts  to  those 
engaged  in  it.  It  may  be  carried  on  so  as  to 
present  the  most  attractions, — the  most  to 
make  one  happy  and  contented  at  home  of 
my  business  in  the  world. 

In  order  to  this,  however,  a  farmer  must 
exercise  the  active  mind  of  an  engineer.  To 
raise  good  crops  will  undoubtedly  be  his  first 
object,  and  in  proportion  to  his  success  in  this 
department  should  be  his  efforts  at  raising  the 
best  stock,  and  fruits.  If  he  be  really  a  pru- 
dent man  and  an  observer  of  human  nature, 
he  will  also  attend  to  the  means  of  promoting 
his  own  and  his  family's  happiness  by  having 
a  comfortable  dwelling,  not  expensive,  but 
snug,  neat  and  convenient ;  in  a  good  position 
and  with  architectural  proportions.  The  out- 
buildings should  be  arranged  with  regard  to 
good  taste  and  convenience.  Near  the  dwell- 
ing, shrubbery  and  trees  should  be  planted ; 
and  not  remotely  from  the  house,  should  be  a 
garden  well  cultivated  and  well  stocked  with 
fruit-bearing  shrubs.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a 
desirable  result,  the  farmer  when  he  begins 
should  commence  in  the  character  of  an  en- 
gineer, and  after  repeated  examinations  should 
fix  upon  a  plan  of  what  he  intends  his  farm, 
iuildings,  &c.  should  be,  and  every  post  he 
sets,  and  every  nail  he  drives,  should  have 
reference  to  this  plan,  and  as  time  passes  his 
plan  will  be  constantly  developing,  and  he 
and  his  children  will  be  saved  the  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  a  haphazard  jumbling  of  build- 
ings, fences,  trees,  &c.  A  farmer's  home, 
since  there  the  most  of  his  time  must  be 


spent,  and  to  which  he  should  be  strongly 
attached,  ought  to  be  the  pleasantest  spot  to 
him  of  any  on  the  whole  globe.  And  why 
may  it  not  be,  since  he  can  arrange  as  he 
pleases  ?  There  are  a  great  many  difficulties 
to  struggle  with  in  subduing  nature  and  mak- 
ing a  good  farm,  but  these  difficulties  are  not 
enhanced  by  attention  to  the  things  we  have 
mentioned,  but  rather  lightened  by  the  new 
hopes  and  happy  anticipations  which  such  a 
plan  gives  birth  to. — Bangor  Courier. 

For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

• 

Mr.  Editor, — I  wish  to  inform  you  some 
little  of  my  farming,  which  is,  however,  not 
very  extensive.  I  have  sowed  lucerne  three 
difierent  seasons,  and  have  not  yet  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  crop;  it  has  always  come  to 
nought.  The  first  I  sowed  was  in  the  fall, 
after  I  had  sowed  my  winter  grain:  that 
came  up,  but  died  away  during  winter;  the 
spring  following,  I  cleared  away  a  garden 
which  had  a  good  rich  soil,  ploughed  it,  put  it 
in  good  order,  and  sowed  lucerne-seed  in  it; 
it  came  up  fine,  and  in  four  weeks  from  the 
time  it  was  sowed  it  measured  17  inches  high, 
(7  soioed  some  timothy  along  with  it) :  in  five 
or  six  weeks  after  the  lucerne  was  sowed  I 
had  to  mow  it,  so  as  to  keep  the  weeds  down ; 
the  lucerne  grew  again  during  the  summer; 
but  the  spring  following,  not  a  stem  or  stalk 
of  it  was  to  be  seen,  but  the  other  kind  of 
clover  and  timothy.  I  sowed  several  other 
pieces  last  summer,  and  all  came  to  nought ; 
last  spring  I  prepared  two  pieces  of  ground ; 
one  was  old  soil,  limed  and  dunged,  the  other 
was  new  ground,  and  sowed  lucerne  on  the 
two  pieces,  quite  thick :  all  came  up  finely, 
and  grew  well  for  some  time,  then  began  to 
get  red  and  yellow  at  the  tops  and  die  away. 
Having  now  lost  about  $15  for  lucerne-seed, 
being  induced  to  try  it,  from  seeing  such  fa- 
vourable accounts  in  the  Cabinet,  I  have  done 
with  it. 

I  have  raised  sugar-beets  for  several  years, 
which  have  done  very  well ;  my  ruta  baga 
also.  I  am  an  old  farmer,  having  followed 
the  business  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  and 
during  all  that  time  have  only  had  smut  in 
my  vvheat  one  year ;  and  then  but  very  little 
in  one  kind  of  wheat ;  and  this  year  I  have 
seen  but  a  very  few  heads  of  smut,  in  one 
kind  of  wheat,  which  kept  green  for  some 
time  after  the  other  was  cut.  I  would  like 
to  know  the  cause  of  smut  in  wheat.  Sorne 
of  my  neighbours  have  very  much  of  it  in 
their  best  wheat.  Perhaps  some  of^  your 
farming  correspondents  may  give  us  informa- 
tion respecting  it,  and  show  us  a  way  to  pre- 
vent it,  &c.  before  the  time  of  seeding. 

John  Beeker. 

Spring  Mill,  3d  August,  1840. 
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DAIRY  :\IA.ID, 


The  property  of  James  Gowen,  JEsq.     Imported  b'om,  England,  hi  the  Fall  of  1838, /ro?n 
the  Herd  of  Mr.  Whitaker,  Yorkshire. 


Pedigree— DAIRY  MAID,  roan,  calved  1835;  by  Harsley,  2,091,  (Harsley's  dam  by  Pilot,  496.)  dam 
by  Rob  Roy,  557.  Rob  Roy,  by  Remus,  a  son  of  Comet,  155,  d.  Lady  Jane,  by  Comet,  155,  (1,000  guineas) 
g.  d.  Cleasley  Lady,  by  a  son  of  Favourite,  252,  gr.  g.  d.  Liicinda,  by  Mr.  Mutton's  Bull  of  Marske,  gr.  gr. 
g.  d.  Lucy,  by  Barninghara,  56.  '■ 

"  This  beautiful,  thorough-bred  animal,  is  one  of  the  greatest  milkers  on  record.  On  a 
trial  of  a  week,  in  the  4lh  month  from  calvino-,  in  June  1839,  (being  her  first  summer  in 
this  climate)  she  gave,  on  an  average,  more  thanl32  quarts  per  day.  The  same  summer, 
on  a  subsequent  trial,  she  yielded,  on  an  average,jin  a  week,  over_28  quarts  per  day;  and 
in  the  same  season,  7  months  from  calving,  she  g^ve,  in  a  week,  upwards  of  20  quarts  per 
day.  Making,  on  an  average  to  each  of  the  thilee  weeks,  12  pounds  of  delicious  butler. 
Again,  in  the  summer  of  1840,  in  the  fourth  montt  from  calving,  she  yielded,  in  one  week, 
235^  quarts  of  milk,  being,  on  an  average,  more  than  33i^  quarts  per  day. 

Dairy  Maid  is  no  less  regular  in  breeding  than  in  milking.  When  imported,  she  was 
with  calf  by  "  Duke  of  Northumberland,"  and  calved,  as  was  expected,  in  February  1839. 
Her  beautiful  bull-calf,  "  Leander,"  when  8  months  old,  took  the  first  premium  at  the  agri- 
cultural exhibition,  at  the  Rising  Sun,  October  isi39.  In  February  1840,  she  had  "  Allen- 
a-Dale,"  a  splendid  white  bull-calf,  by  "  Callostra."  She  is  again  with  calf— her  time  Feb- 
ruary next. 

Placed  betwixt  her  two  calves,  "  Leander"  and  "  Allen-a-Dale,"  Dairy  Maid,  in  point 
and  proportion,  in  breeding  and  in  milking,  is  an  object  that  might  gratify  the  most  fastidious 
breeder  in  any  country." 

The  superiority  of  the  breed  of  short-horns  is  still  acknowledged,  and  the  high  prices 
xvhich  they  command  in  every  section  of  the  Union  are  proofs  of  the  esteem  in  which  they 
are  held.  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  for  the  introduction  of  the  Durhams  into  this 
country,  we  are  indebted  primarily  to  Dr.  James  Mease,  the  Vice  President  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Agrictiltural  Society,  who  first  called  the  attention  of  J.  H.  Powell,  Esq.,  then  in 
England,  to  their  merits ;  while  to  Am  is  due,  the  honour  of  their  first  importation. 

At  a  late  sale  of  short-horns  in  Kentucky,  the  cow  "Victoria"  was  purchased  by  R.  Fisher, 
for  S1750;  "  Eclipse,"  by  the  same,  for  S10.50;  "  Miss  Luck,"  by  H.  Clay,  Jun.,  for  S800; 
"Nancy,"  by  C.  J.  Rogers,  for  -$730;  "Carcass,"  by  B.  Gratz,  for  $725,  &c.  Such  men 
are  an  honour  to  the  country. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Fanners'  Cabinet. 
Weeds. 

Sir, — There  is  nothing'  which  strikes  a 
traveller  so  forcibly,  as  the  difference  which 
he  witnesses  in  the  mode  of  culture,  in  the 
sections  of  country  through  which  he  passes, 
and  which  is  more  perceptible  at  the  present 
season  of  the  year  than  at  any  other,  for,  now 
that  the  grain  is  carried,  the  state  of  the  land 
is  open  to  view,  and  the  crops  of  weeds, 
which  meet  the  eye  in  almost  every  direction 
in  many  districts,  are  a  caution  to  behold  ! 

I  was  the  other  day  constrained  to  urge  a 
farmer  to  turn  down  a  thundering  crop  of 
rag-weed,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height, 
on  one  of  his  wheat-stubbles,  on  which  the 
crop  had  been  cut  at  that  height  to  avoid 
them,  thus  robbing  his  cattle  of  their  winter 
bedding  and  the  dunghill  also,  when  he  stop- 
ped me  by  asking  what  he  should  do  for  the 
want  of  that  pasture  for  his  cows  and  horses'! 
which  was,  I  confess,  a  question  which  I  v.'as 
not  prepared  to  answer,  for  I  declare  I  should 
not  know  what  I  should  do  with  it,  and  no 
one  would  believe  that  any  animal  this  side 
of  starvation  would  touch  it !  And  for  this 
miserable  pittance  he  leaves  this  enormous 
crop  of  weeds  on  his  land,  to  draw  out  what 
little  heart  remains  in  it,  after  having  brought 
a  crop  of  wheat  to  maturity,  and  afterwards 
to  perfect  its  seeds  and  sow  them  by  tens  of 
thousands  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  liis  ini- 
quity the  next  year!  And  yet  this  man,  on 
my  recommending  him  to  take  an  agricultu- 
ral journal,  had  the  face  to  tell  me  he  did  not 
like  theory !  Now,  what  can  he  call  his  mise- 
rable management  1  practice,  I  wonder ']  If 
so,  theory  is  against  him,  that's  certain,  and, 
as  the  old  maxim  says,  no  man  is  against 
theory  until  he  finds  that  theory  is  against 
him. 

It  is,  however,  refreshing  to  find  there  are 
many  noble  exceptions  to  this  too  general  rule 
of  bad  farming,  and  I  am  free  to  confess  that 
I  have  witnessed,  of  late,  much  more  excel- 
lent management  than  I  had  ever  expected 
in  a  country  where  "  land  is  cheap  and  labour 
dear;"  but  one  thing  is  evident,  the  good 
managers  have  generally  been  met  with  in 
sections  or  districts ;  is  it  that  they  encour- 
age each  other  in  the  practice  of  good  farm- 
ing, or  that  one  good  manager  sitting  down 
in  a  neighbourhood  of  bad  farmers,  they  be- 
come shamed  into  a  better  system  of  cultiva- 
tion? I  sometimes  believe  the  latter,  and 
consider  such  a  man  therefore  a  public  bene- 
factor. 

On  a  late  visit  to  an  industrious  young 
man,  who  was  regretting  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  small  numbers  of  acres  he  possessed, 
he  was  compelled  to  work  his  land  harder 
than  he  approved  ;  I  found  him  ploughing  up 


his  stubbles  and  sowing  the  land  with  buck- 
wheat, for  a  crop  of  seed ;  I,  too,  regretted 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  turn  down  these 
crops,  while  green,  for  the  benefit  of  his  fu- 
ture crops;  but,  really,  I  do  not  believe  that 
his  land  will  be  at  all  more  impoverished  by 
such  management  than  will  that  of  his  neigh- 
bour, whose  stubbles,  choked  with  weeds  of 
every  description,  and  all  just  perfecting  their 
seeds,  are  preserved  as  pasture  for  his  half. 
starved  horses  and  cows,  and  about  a  dozen 
miserable  drag-gled  sheep,  which  he  must  kill 
off  for  soup  after  the  weeds  are  consumed 
and  before  winter  !  Now,  such  conduct  ought 
not  to  be  called  management — and  yet  one  is 
at  a  loss  to  conjecture  hovi'  such  a  man  man- 
ages  to  make  both  ends  meet — but  there  can 
be  no  theory  in  it,  it  must  be  all  practice,  and 
that  too  of  the  very  worst  order. 

On  this  subject,  I  find  an  excellent  article 
in  the  Cultivator,  which  1  pray  you  to  trans- 
plant to  your  pages,  to  open  the  understand- 
ings of  these  men,  should  Jjiey  by  chance  get 
a  sight  of  them,  and  oblige  your  reader, 

John  Belby,  Jr. 
Dutchess  Countj',  N.  Y. 

"  Few  are  aware  how  much  weeds  or 
grasses  growing  in  a  grain-crop  detract  from 
its  growth  and  yield,  and  how  much  its  value 
is  lessened  at  Iiarvest :  a  vigorous  root  of 
charlock,  or  other  strong  weed,  will  draw 
from  the  earth  the  nourishment  that  would 
have  given  fullness  to  halfa-dozcn  ears  of 
wheat,  and  where  these  are  permitted  to  re- 
main in  a  growing  crop,  that  is  sure  to  suffer 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  foul  ma- 
terial present ;  weeds  injure  a  crop  in  many 
ways,  by  the  space  they  occupy,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  valuable  plants,  but  much  more  by 
robbing  them  of  their  proper  nutriment  while 
growing ;  and  this  is  not  all,  for,  after  harvest, 
the  fields  will  be  found  covered  with  millions 
of  large  and  strong  weeds,  where  they  are 
permitted  to  stand  and  to  perfect  their  seeds 
during  the  autumn,  under  the  miserable  pre- 
text of  affording  a  bitter  bite  to  the  more 
miserable  cattle,  during  that  season  and  the 
coming  winter! 

We  have  often  seen  wheat  maintaining  a 
dubious  struggle  with  the  red-root,  charlock^ 
rag-weed,  and  thistle,  and  where  both  the 
straw  and  the  ear  showed  how  much  they 
needed  relief  from  such  crowding  and  unwel- 
come neighbours!  On  the  best  cultivated 
farms  in  England,  not  a  plant  or  weed  of  any 
description  can  be  found  in  a  growing  crop^ 
and,  in  some  years,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  (Mr. 
Coke,  of  Ilolkham)  has  offered  a  reward,  but 
without  success,  for  the  smallest  weed  that 
could  be  found  in  hundreds  of  acres  of  his 
turnips  or  wheat.  It  is  recorded  that  during^ 
the  time  of  one  of  his  public  sheep-shearings,, 
while  making  the  round  of  his  enormous 
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estate,  in  company  with  a  great  number  of 
foreigners  of  distinction,  wiio  always  visit 
him  at  that  season,  one  of  them  discovered 
growing  in  a  field  of  barley,  a  single  weed, 
some  distance  from  the  path  in  which  they 
were  riding!  when,  immediately,  a  young 
man,  who  accompanied  them — and  who  was 
%'■■  living  with  the  bailiff  to  learn  the  art  of  agri- 
culture— darted  after  it,  and  plucked  it  out 
with  the  greatest  rage  imaginable ! 

In  this  country,  but  few  experiments  have 
been  made  to  show  the  difference  of  product 
between  clean  and  foul  fields,  but  several  are 
recorded  in  Sinclair's  Code  of  Agriculture, 
some  of  which  we  shall  give,  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  farmers  to  this  point,  and  prove  that 
the  labour  expended  in  clearing  fields  or 
crops  from  weeds  is  far  from  being  lost,  as 
many  would  seem,  from  their  negligence  in 
this  matter,  to  suppose. 

1st,  Wheat.  Seven  acres  of  light  gravelly 
land  were  fallowed  and  sown  broad-cast;  one 
acre  was  measured  oft^  and  not  a  weed  was 
pulled  out  of  it ;  the  other  six  acres  were 
carefully  weeded.  The  unweeded  acre  yielded 
18  bushels,  the  six  weeded,  22|-  bushels  per 
acre,  which  is  one-fourth  in  favour  of  weed- 
ing. 

2d,  Barley.  A  six  acre  field  was  sown 
with  barley,  in  fine  tilth  and  well  manured. 
The  weeding  cost  $12  per  acre ;  the  produce 
of  an  unvkfeeded  acre  was  13  bushels ;  of  that 
%vhich  had  been  weeded,  28  bushels ;  differ- 
ence in  favour  of  weeding,  15  bushels  per 
acre,  besides  the  land  being  so  much  cleaner 
for  succeeding  crops. 

3d,  Oats.  Six  acres  were  sown  with  oats ; 
one  acre  unweeded  produced  17  bushels ;  an- 
other six  acres,  manured  and  weeded,  pro- 
duced 37  bushels  per  acre — ten  bushels  of  the 
increased  produce  may  be  fairly  attributed  to 
the  weeding,  the  other  ten  to  the  manure. 

Now,  it  is  admitted  that  the  labour  and 
expense  of  weeding  a  crop  are  considerable, 
but  if  the  difference  be  such  as  is  here  stated, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  as  it  is 
abundantly  corroborated  by  other  experiments, 
than  it  should  be  more  generally  and  promptly 
attended  to  than  it  is,  for  if  our  farmers  could 
raise  four  and  a  half  bushels  of  "wheat,  fifteen 
of  barley,  or  ten  of  oats  additional,  to  their 
usual  crop  per  acre,  the  effect  would  at  once 
be  felt  in  every  department  of  labour  through- 
out the  country.  No  one  can  travel  through 
our  country  before  harvest  time,  without  be- 
ing convinced  that  millions  of  acres  might 
have  their  products  increased  in  as  great  a 
r.atio  as  above,  by  entire  freedom  from  weeds. 
Many  farmers  would  be  gratified,  could  they 
have  their  lands  made  free  of  taxes,  but  ex- 
perience shows,  that  to  have  them,  weed- 
free,  would  be  of  far  greater  importance  to 
them." 


Economy  in  a  Family. 

There  is  nothing  which  goes  so  far  to- 
wards placing  people  beyond  the  reach  of 
poverty,  as  economy  in  the  arrangement  of 
their  domestic  affairs.  It  is  as  much  impos- 
sible to  get  across  the  x'\tlantic,  with  half  a 
dozen  butts  started,  or  as  many  bolt-holes  in 
the  bottom,  as  to  conduct  the  concerns  of  a 
family  without  economy.  —  It  matters  not 
whether  a  man  furnish  little  or  much  for  his 
family ;  if  there  is  a  continual  leakage  in  the 
parlour,  it  runs  away,  he  knows  not  how,  and 
that  demon,  Waste,  cries  more,  like  the  horse- 
leech's daughter,  until  he  that  provides  has 
no  more  to  give.  It  is  the  husband's  duty  to 
bring  into  the  house,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
wife  to  see  that  nothing  goes  wrongly  out  of 
it ;  not  the  least  article,  however  unimport- 
ant in  itself;  for  it  establishes  a  precedent ; 
nor  under  any  pretence,  for  it  opens  the  door 
for  ruin  to  stalk  in.  A  man  gets  a  wife  to 
look  after  his  affairs,  and  assist  him  in  his 
journey  through  life.  The  husband's  inte- 
rest should  be  the  wife's  care,  and  her  greatest 
amliition  should  carry  her  no  farther  than  his 
welfare  and  happiness,  together  with  that  of 
her 'children.  This  should  he  her  sole  aim,  and 
the  theatre  of  exploits  in  the  bosom  of  her 
family,  where  she  may  do  as  much  towards 
making  a  fortune  as  he  possibly  can  do  in  the 
counting-room  or  work-shop.  It  is  not  mo- 
ney earned  that  makes  a  man  wealthy;  it  is 
what  is  saved  from  his  earnings.  A  good 
and  prudent  husband  makes  a  deposite  of  the 
fruits  of  his  labour  with  his  best  friend — and 
if  that  friend  be  not  true  to  him,  what  has 
he  to  hope  1  if  he  does  not  place  confidence 
in  the  friend  of  his  bosom,  where  is  he  to 
place  it  1  A  wife  acts  not  for  herself  only, 
but  she  is  the  agent  of  many  she  loves,  and 
she  is  bound  to  act  for  their  good,  and  not  for 
her  own  gratification.  Her  husband's  good 
is  the  end  at  which  she  should  aim — his  ap- 
probation is  her  reward.  Self-gratification  in 
dress,  or  indulgence  in  appetite,  or  more  com- 
pany than  his  purse  can  well  entertain,  are 
equally  pernicious.  The  first  adds  vanity  to 
extravagance — the  second  fastens  a  doctor's 
bill  to  a  long  butcher's  account,  and  the  lat- 
ter brings  intemperance,  the  worst  of  all 
evils,  in  its  train. — Am.  Farmer. 

"When  we  understand  better  the  import- 
ance of  concentrating  labour  instead  of  scat- 
tering it ;  when  we  shall  come  to  estimate 
duly  the  superior  profit  of  'a  little  farm  well 
tilled,'  over  a  great  farm  half  cultivated  and 
half  manured,  overrun  with  weeds,  and 
scourged  with  exhausting  crops,  we  shall 
then  fill  our  barns,  and  double  the  winter  food 
for  our  cattle  and  sheep,  by  the  products  of 
our  vjaste  lands.'''' 
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Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. 

A  VALUED  friend  has  put  into  our  hands  an 
English  paper,  containing'  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  late  meeting  of  the  Royal  Ag- 
ricultural Society  of  England,  which  took 
place  at  Cambridge,  on  the  1-lth  and  15th 
days  of  July.  It  was  most  numerously  at- 
tended, and  the  business  was  conducted  with 
perfect  order  and  decorum,  although  it  is  sup- 
posed that  30,000  strangers  entered  the  city 
of  Cambridge,  between  the  hours  of  five  and 
twelve  o'clock  on  Wednesday.  The  sum 
realized  for  admission  into  the  show-yard  dur- 
ing the  exhibition  amounted  to  between 
£1600  and  £1650  sterling,  or  more  by  £500 
than  was  taken  last  year  at  Oxford. 

We  feel  a  great  desire  to  give  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  fete,  but  scarcely  know  where 
to  commence  the  sketch,  knowing  too,  that 
the  difficulty  will  be  as  great  in  determining 
where  to  end :  the  whole  account  ought  to  be 
given  unmutilated,  for  assuredly,  the  hoart 
of  every  agriculturist  must  warm,  to  witness 
in  imagination  only,  such  a  multitude,  actu- 
ated by  one  spirit  and  one  mind,  and  all  en- 
gaged in  the  furtherance  of  an  object,  that 
must  be  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  true-born 
son  of  the  plough  throughout  the  world. 

The  reporter  commences  with  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  importance  of  the  science  of 
agriculture,  (without,  however,  offering  the 
least  disparagement  to  commerce,  manufac- 
tures or  the  arts)  which  ought  to  be  pre- 
served, for  they  are  as  applicable  to  this  as  to 
any  other  countiy.  He  observes :  "  But  what 
would  become  of  all  the  immense  masses  of 
people,  which  trade  and  commerce  have,  as 
it  were,  forced  so  recently  and  so  suddenly 
into  existence,  if  it  were  not  for  the  astonish- 
ing progress  of  our  agriculture  ?  It  is  from 
this  source  that  they  can  alone  be  fed,  in  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  commercial  advance  and 
decline ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  no  other  means 
of  procuring  subsistence  can  be  adapted  to  an 
increase  of  population,  but  the  incessant  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil :  this  is  a  point  of  the 
greatest  political  importance,  and  combines, 
and  ought  inseparably  to  connect  this  society, 
with  the  great  moving  power  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  for,  provided  the  people  be  well  fed 
and  employed,  they  cannot  increase  too  ra- 
pidly. 

Agriculture  is  the  root  and  trunk  of  the 
prosperity  of  a  country — manufactures  and 
commerce  are  the  branches  emanating  from 
it — a  branch  may  be  blasted  or  cut  off,  but 
whilst  the  root  and  trimk  are  sound  and 
healthy,  fresh  shoots  may  be  thrown  out  to 
supply  its  place ;  but  if  there  be  a  canker  at 
the  root,  and  the  trunk  decay,  the  branches 
cannot  flourish.  Statesmen  may  imagine, 
that  glory  consists  in  extent  of  territory,  the  ( 


pomp  of  state,  the  greatness  of  revenue  or 
the  terror  of  arms ;  but  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  mankind  should  convince  them,  that 
true  glory  can  only  arise  from  governing  a 
people,  who,  being  free  from  the  weight  of 
oppression,  and  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  in- 
dustry, rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  communi- 
cating to  their  descendants,  the  blessings  of 
security  and  comfort:  under  these  circum- 
stances, a  great  population  is  the  safeguard 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  its  greatest  glory. 
In  England  alone,  in  the  space  of  eighty 
years,  the  population  has  been  doubled  ;  but 
to  what  do  we  owe  this  augmentation,  but  to 
our  capacity  of  affording  this  population  the 
means  of  subsistence  ?  Commerce,  trade  and 
manufactures  have  undoubtedly  brought  the 
largest  portion  into  existence,  but  it  is  agri- 
culture which  has  been  made  capable  of  feed- 
ing them  !  Every  encouragement,  therefore, 
which  can  be  given  to  the  fruits  and  growth 
of  our  soil — whether  in  the  shape  of  bread- 
corn,  cattle,  wool,  or  the  other  varieties  of 
animal  production,  which  forms  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  farmer's  capital,  and  assists 
and  remunerates  him  for  the  tillage  of  ihe 
soil — a  calculation  too  often  undervalued  and 
despised  by  the  engineer  and  manufacturer — 
is  strictly  conformable  to  the  constitution  of 
nature,  as  she  seems  to  provide  for  an  indefi- 
nite increase  of  mankind ;  and  as  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  earth  is  likewise  indefinite, 
there  seems  no  rational  obstacle  to  their 
united  advancement,  far  bej'ond  the  point 
hitherto  reached  in  almost  any  part  of  the 
known  world. 

The  objects  of  this  society  are  of  the  high- 
est national  importance,  and  the  powerful 
means  for  carrying  them  into  execution,  which 
its  extensive  organization  places  at  com- 
mand,* must  render  it  a  most  efficient  instru- 
ment for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and 
the  increase  of  national  wealth  and  prospe- 
rity: but,  notwithstanding  its  boasted  pre- 
eminence in  agriculture,  England  h*,  until 
lately,  been  far  behind  our  continental  neigh- 
bours in  practical  improvement — in  the  sci' 
entific  knowledge  applicable  to  the  labours 
of  the  husbandman.  Ignorance  and  preju- 
dice have  been,  and  to  a  great  extent  still  are, 
impassable  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  a 
more  complete  and  extended  success;  the 
majority  of  farms  have  yet  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  an  enlarged  exercise  of  skill  and  know- 
ledge, and  to  unlearn  many  a  grievous  but 
long-cherished  error,  and  to  get  rid  of  preju- 
dices as  deeply  rooted  in  their  minds,  as  they 
are  opposed  to  their  best  interests :  time  must 
necessarily  be  allowed  for  all  this,  but  pro- 


*  Already  the  Society— in  the  second  year  only  of  its 
existence— boasts  of  the  names  of  a  great  number  of 
the  first  men  of  the  land  ;  and  it  is  expected  that  before 
the  close  of  the  present  year,  at  least  5000  names  will 
be  on  the  list  as  subscribers. 
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ceeding  on  the  plan  which  the  society  has 
adopted,  it  will  assuredly  be  effected  in  the 
space  of  a  very  few  years." 

But  we  hasten  to  lay  before  our  readers  the 
ope7img  of  the  great  festival,  which  was, 
most  appropriately,  ushered  in  by  a  grand 
ploughmg-match — that  most  imjiortan.t  of 
all  agricultural  operations,  which,  however, 
seems  to  be  overlooked  in  a  strange  way  by 
our  agriculturists  generally.  The  premiums 
awarded  amounted  to  51  sovereigns,  for  which 
57  ploughs  started  in  all  their  glory  ! 

"Shortly  before  ten  o'clock,  the  judges 
gave  the  signals  to  start,  and  a  most  beautiful 
sight  presented  itself!  Most  of  the  114  horses 
— each  farmer  having  sent  his  choice  cattle 
with  the  best  plough — decorated  with  ribbons, 
in  a  moment  were  set  in  motion,  and  the  trial 
commenced  in  right  good  earnest,  and  was 
carried  on  with  vigour  throughout.  Amongst 
the  most  prominent  and  best  work  effected, 
was  that  which  was  done  by  two  boys,  and  a 
man  with  a  Scotch  plough — indeed  it  was  a 
settled  point,  after  the  first  half  hour's  work, 
that  the  boys  were  sure  of  rewards,  if  not  the 
frst.  The  whole  field,  of  .50  acres,  was 
ploughed  up,  generally  in  prime  style,  by  a 
quarter  before  twelve ;  the  two  boys  having 
finished  their  work  rather  earlier  than  the 
others;  and  the  judges  almost  immediately 
proceeded  to  their  inspection ;  and  at  -^  past 
two  o'clock  the  President,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, awarded  the  premiums,  two  of  which 
fell  to  two  brothers,  by  the  names  of  Salmon, 
one  of  whom,  only  15  years  of  age,  wore  a 
hat,  which  he  had  won  at  a  former  ploughing- 
match  !  The  subscription  to  make  up  these 
prizes,  amounted  to  nearly  £100  sterling !" 

It  is  added,  and  we  can  readily  believe  it, 
— "This  part  of  the  business  "of  the  day 
passed  off  very  satisfactorily." 

The  Reporter  now  conducts  us  to  the  ex- 
hibition yard.  "  The  cattle-yard  is  an  area 
of  four  acres  and  a  half,  enclosed  by  a  fence 
nine  feet  high,  having  two  gateway  entrances 
for  the  admission  of  cattle,  agricultural  im- 
plements, &c.,  and  four  entrances  for  visiters 
on  the  south  side ;  the  arrangements  to  pre- 
vent confusion  being  admirable.  The  whole 
of  the  interior,  sixteen  feet  firom  the  outer 
fence,  is  surrounded  by  cattle-sheds,  the  roofs 
of  which  project  six  feet  over  and  beyond  that 
required  for  the  cattle,  for  the  protection  of 
visiters,  should  the  weather  prove  so  unpro- 
pitious  as  to  render  shelter  desirable.  An 
inner  quadrangle,  enclosed  by  the  cattle- 
sheds,  had  been  set  apart  for  the  exhibition  of 
seeds,  vegetables,  corn,  grain,  and  agricultu- 
ral implements,  as  also  for  sheep  and  pigs. 
The  cattle  were  supplied  with  water  by 
means  of  cast  iron  pipes,  laid  for  the  purpose. 
The  public  were  admitted  as  early  as  six  I 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  paying  2  shillings  ' 


and  6  pence  per  ticket,  and  from  that  hour 
until  12  o'clock  at  noon  at  the  same  price, 
after  which,  until  7  P.  M.  at  1  shilling  each. 

The  Pavilion  of  Doioning  College. 

"  When  the  curiosity  of  the  vast  number 
of  persons,  who  had  been  drawn  together  at 
the  yard,  had  been  in  some  degree  satisfied, 
the  next  grand  object  of  attraction  was  the 
dinner,  to  be  given  to  the  general  body  of  the 
members  of  the  society.  The  demand  for 
tickets  by  non-members  was  at  one  time  so 
great,  that  two  and  even  three  pounds  was 
offered  as  a  premium  to  any  one  to  sell  his 
right  of  entry  to  the  pavilion.  As  early  as 
half  past  two  o'clock,  tiiere  were  many  per- 
sons in  attendance  at  the  gates,  but  owing  to 
the  arrangements  made,  '  the  first  were  last, 
and  the  last  first !'  At  about  twenty  minutes 
to  three,  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  a 
rush  was  made  to  obtain  an  early  entrance, 
but,  as  parties  reached  tlie  pavilion,  they 
found  that  the  various  doors  of  entrance  were 
marked  with  capital  letters,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  refer  to  their  ticket,  to  guide 
them  to  that  part  of  the  pavilion  especially 
set  apart  to  it.  On  gaining  an  entrance,  we 
found  the  pavilion  divided  into  about  a  dozen 
compartments,  each  having  an  alphabetical 
direction ;  and  many  hundreds  there  were, 
who  found  themselves  first  in  the  pavilion, 
who  were  compelled  to  station  themselves  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  platform,  upon 
1  which  the  distinguished  guests  sat — this  ar- 
rangement prevented  that  scramble  for  seats, 
which  would  else  inevitably  have  taken  place, 
but  wofully  disappointed  those  who  first  en- 
tered the  hall.  The  gallery  was  early  filled 
with  ladies,  whose  presence  gave  a  gaiety 
and  brilliancy  to  the  scene. 

The  pavilion  was  erected  on  the  quadran- 
gle of  Downing  College;  the  roof  is  in  seven 
compartments,  supported  from  beneath  by 
strong  pillars  of  wood.  The  interior  consists 
of  an  apartment  capable  of  dining  3000  per- 
sons, the  tables  and  seats  being  so  arranged 
as  to  face  the  high  table,  which  is  elevated 
four  feet  above  the  ground,  and  will  seat  sixty 
persons;  this  being  set  apart  for  ambassadors 
and  foreigners  of  distinction,  honorary  mem- 
bers, professors  of  geology,  chemistry,  &c., 
&c.  Upon  the  ground,  immediately  in  front 
of  the  platform,  are  tables  and  seats  for  300 
persons  in  two  divisions,  intended  for  the 
judges  of  stock,  farm  produce  and  implements, 
tlie  reporters  for  the  public  press,  &c.  There 
are  two  large  windows  of  stained  glass,  at 
each  side  of  the  building,  the  frame-work 
being  of  wrought  iron :  the  construction  of 
the  roof  is  novel,  the  braces  and  ties  being 
also  of  wrought  iron,  which  give  it  a  very 
light  and  elegant  appearance.  The  dimen- 
sions are,  200  feet  from  east  to  west,  and  127 
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from  north  to  south ;  and,  looking  from  the 
chair,  the  area  has  the  appearance  of  an  am- 
phitheatre ;  the  ventilation,  by  means  of  80 
windows,  was  complete,  and  no  complaint 
was  heard  of  oppression  by  the  heated  atmo- 
sphere, notwithstanding  the  great  number  of 
persons  present:  including  the  ladies,  there 
must  have  been  in  the  hall  not  far  short  of 
3000  individuals !  The  erection  of  this  build- 
ing, together  with  the  expense  of  the  yard, 
dedicated  to  the  show  of  cattle,  caused  an 
expenditure  of  £1500." 

The  number  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs, 
implements,  seeds,  &c.,  displayed,  was  abso- 
lutely splendid,  and  the  premiums  devoted  to 
their  improvement  must  have  amounted  to  a 
very  large  sum ;  we  cannot  forego  the  plea- 
sure of  reporting  the  names  of  those  who  ob- 
tained the  first  prize  in  each  class  of  animals, 
much  as  it  will  add  to  the  present  article, 
which  it  is  to  be  feared  has  already  extended 
to  a  wearisome  length. 

Class  1. — For  Short-Horned  Cattle. 

Prize  1. — For  the  best  short-horned  bull, 
adjudged  to  Mr.  W.  Paul,  of  Pentrey,  Nor- 
folk, for  his  4  years  and  3  months  old  Durham 
bull,  bred  by  Mr.  Topham,  of  West-Keel  Lines. 
Class  2. — Hereford  Cattle. 

Prize  1. — For  the  best  Hereford  bull,  ad- 
judged to  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  for 
his  2  years  and  8  months  old  Hereford  bull, 
bred  by  Mr.  Yeld,  of  Hereford. 

Class  3. — Devon  Cattle. 

Prize  1. — For  the  best  Devon  bull,  ad- 
judged to  Mr.  W.  Porter,  of  Hambury  Fort, 
Buckwell,  Devon,  for  his  3  years  and  2  months 
old  bull,  bred  by  Mr.  Quarterly. 
Class  4. — For  Cattle  not  qualified  for  either 
of  ike  above  Classes. 

Prize  1. — For  the  best  bull  of  any  breed 
or  cross,  not  qualified  for  classes  1,  2  and  3, 
adjudged  to  Mr.  J.  Putnam,  of  West  Firle, 
Sussex,  for  his  3  years  and  2  months  old  pure 
Sussex  bull,  bred  by  Mr.  Putland. 
Class  5. — Horses. 

Prize  1. — For  the  best  cart  stallion,  ad- 
judged to  Mr.  John  Bell,  of  Welton-lewold 
Lines,  for  his  12  years  old  cart  stallion,  bred 
by  J.  Adams,  Landbeach,  Cambridgeshire. 
Class  6. — Leicester  Sheep. 

Prize  1. — Adjudged  to  Mr.  Samuel  Ben- 
nett, for  his  shearling  ram. 

Class  7.  —  Southdown  and  short-woolled 
Sheep. 
Prize  1. — Adjudged  to  his  grace  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  for  his  16  months  old  south- 
down shearling  ram,  bred  by  himself* 

*It  is  wortliy  of  remark,  that  in  the  exhibition  of 
Southdown  sheep,  only  one  rain  was  shown  by  the  Ell- 
laans,  and  that  did  not  obtain  a  prize.  I 


Class  8. — Long-tvoolled  Sheep. 

Prize  1.  —  For  the  best  shearling  long- 

wooUed  ram,  not  qualified  to  compete  in  class 

6 — adjudged  to  Mr.  Large,  of  Broadwell,  for 

a  shearling  long-woolled  ram,  bred  by  himself. 

Class  9. — Pigs. 

Prize  1. — "  For  the  best  boar,"f  adjudged 
to  Mr.  Barnard  of  Gosfield-hall,  Essex,  for 
his  1  year  and  4  months  old  boar  of  the  im- 
proved Essex  breed. 

There  was  an  exhibition  of  seed-wheat, 
both  white  and  red,  the  premiums  being  50 
sovereigns  for  the  best,  of  both  varieties.  The 
judges  selected  for  trial  Colonel  Le  Couteur's 
Belle-vue  Talavera,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Drewitt's 
improved  Chidham  wheat,  as  the  best  sam- 
ples of  white  wheat ;  but  did  not  consider  the 
samples  of  red  wheat  offered,  worthy  of  re- 
commendation for  competition :  the  prize  will 
be  awarded  at  the  general  meeting,  in  De- 
cember 1841. 

REMARKS   BY    THE   REPORTER. 

"  In  Class  1,  for  short-horned  cattle,  there 
was  great  competition. 

In  Classes  2  and  3,  for  Herefords  and  De- 
vons,  the  show  was  very  indifferent.  The 
great  distance  at  which  the  show  has  this 
year  been  held  from  the  counties  in  which 
these  breeds  prevail,  accounts,  in  our  opinion, 
for  the  want  of  competition  in  these  classes. 

In  Class  4,  for  Leicester  sheep,  there  was 
an  excellent  show. 

In  Class  7,  for  South-downs,  there  was  also 
great  competition,  and  those  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  Messrs.  Jonas  Webb,  Grantham, 
Crisp,  Lugar,  and  Overman,  did  great  credit 
to  their  breeders. 

In  Class  8,  there  was  a  very  fair  show  of 
long-woolled  sheep,  in  which  Mr.  C.  Large 
stands  pre-eminent,  and  carried  off  the  best 
prizes. 

Amongst  the  pigs,  those  which  attracted 
the  greatest  attention  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Paton  of  Deddington. 

The  show  of  horses  was  also  very  excel- 
lent, particularly  in  Suffolks." 

The  speeches  which  followed  the  dinner 
must  have  had  an  electrifying  effect  on  an 
assemblage  of  3000  persons,  all  wound  up  to 
a  pitch  of  enthusiasm ;  and,  spite  of  the  dan- 
ger of  wearying  our  readers  with  the  detail, 
we  cannot  forego  the  pleasure  of  laying  be- 
fore them  a  toast,  which  was  given  by  the 
Chairman,  with  the  response,  by  our  Ambas- 
sador, Mr.  Stevenson,  who  was  present  upon 
the  occasion. 

"  The  noble  President,  in  proposing  the 
next  toast,  which  was  the  health  of  a  distin- 


fln  the  exhibition  of  pigs,  tlie  name  of  the  Berkshire 
breed  linci  not  appear  at  all,  the  first  prize  being  given 
for  an  Essex  boar;  the  second  for  an  Essex  sow;  and 
the  third  for  a  pen  of  3  Essex  pigs,  36  weeks  old. 
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guished  individual  present,  the  Hon.  A.  Ste- 
venson, Minister  of  the  United  States,  as  an 
honorary  member  of  the  societj',  said,  tJiat 
he  well  knew  the  farmers  of  Ens^land,  and 
that  they  would  all  warrant  him  in  saying, 
they  wished,  one  and  all,  for  peace  and  tran- 
quillity ;  peace  at  home  and  abroad,  was  what 
they  wished,  what  they  frayed  for ;  they  did 
not  wish  to  see  other  nations  laid  waste,  that 
they  might  be  prosperous,  nor  was  it  their 
interest  or  their  desire,  that  other  people's 
farms  should  be  destroyer,  their  barns  burnt 
and  their  towns  and  villages  plundered;  and 
those  who  wished  for  the  blessings  of  peace, 
we  were  happy  to  meet  half  way,  and  in  this 
spirit  do  we  meet  the  good  wishes  of  the 
American  people,  whose  representative  at  the 
court  of  our  sovereign,  did  them  the  honour 
of  being  present  on  that  occasion.  The  dis- 
tinguished individual  to  whom  he  alluded, 
was  one  of  that  great  nation,  which  had 
sprung  from  ourselves,  and  he  (tlie  President) 
in  the  name  of  the  farmers  of  England, 
wished  it  every  prosperity,  and  that  it  might 
long  continue  in  peace  with  this  country,  cul- 
tivating with  her  those  arts  and  sciences, 
which  tend  to  better  the  condition  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  add  to  its  happiness. 

With  respect  to  the  honourable  gentleman 
himself  (Mr.  Stevenson)  he  was  a  tried  friend 
of  agriculture:  he  felt  interested  in  the  im- 
provement of  agricultural  science  in  Eng- 
land, and  they  would,  that  the  same  good 
should  extend  to  America ;  for  the  object  was 
not  only  the  agriculture  of  the  land  we  live 
in,  but  the  agriculture  of  the  whole  world  !" 
•  Mr.  Stevenson  was  most  loudly  cheered 
when  he  presented  himself  to  the  meeting. 

"  It  would,"  he  said,  "  be  unworthy  ajfec- 
tation,  if  he  did  not  say  he  felt  proud  at  the 
manner  in  which  his  name  had  been  received 
by  that,  the  most  remarkable  and  imposing 
scene  he  had  ever  witnessed  in  the  course  of 
his  life — not  a  very  short  one. — He  must  re- 
turn his  thanks  to  the  noble  President  for  the 
manner  in  which  his  name  had  been  given, 
but  he  feared  he  should  not  be  able  to  do  jus- 
tice to  his  feelings  on  the  occasion.  The 
kind  and  hospitable  reception  which  had  been 
given  to  him,  and  the  very  gratifying  manner 
in  which  his  name  had  been  associated  with 
that  of  their  two  countries,  demanded  his 
grateful  acknowledgments;  he  received  it 
with  pride  and  satisfaction.  Deeply  sensible, 
however,  as  he  was  of  the  honour  done  him, 
he  should  but  inadequately  convey  his  feel- 
ings, if  he  confined  himself  to  an  expression 
of  his  individual  feeling.  In  relation  to  him- 
self personally,  it  was  but  a  matter  of  little 
importance ;  but  in  another  sense,  looking  to 
such  an  assembly  as  that,  representing  "not 
only  the  great  agricultural  interest  of  Eng- 
land, bat  of  tlie  United  Kingdom,  the  kirTd 


and  liberal  sentiments  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed would  do  good,  and  strengthen  those 
relations  of  amity  and  peace  which  existed 
between  the  two  countries.  He,  therefore, 
thanked  them  in  the  name  of  his  country, 
and  at  the  same  time  assured  them  that  no- 
thing would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  go- 
vernment and  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
than  sentiments  like  those  that  had  been  so 
kindly  expressed.  Their  noble  President  had 
been  pleased  to  express  a  wish,  in  allusion  to 
the  late  regulations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, that  the  present  relations  of  peace  and 
concord  might  happily  long  continue,  for  the 
benefit  of  both — he  need  hardly  say  how  cor- 
dially he  united  in  this  wish  !  This  was,  for- 
tunately for  mankind,  not  an  age  of  war ;  the 
time  had  long  since  passed,  when  hostility 
and  war  was  I'egarded  as  the  natural  state  of 
man,  and  peace  only  a  dangerous  and  difficult 
experiment.  The  soldier  and  the  sword,  he 
thanked  God,  were  no  longer  the  only  secu- 
rity for  nations — the  schoolmaster  and  not  the 
loarrior  was  abroad  !  Moral  power  was  tak- 
ing the  place  of  physical  force,  and  the  rulers 
of  the  world  would  now  learn,  if  they  had 
not  already,  that  they  must  look  for  security 
to  their  thrones,  to  moral,  and  not  to  physical 
power,  and  to  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of 
tlieir  people.  In  this  enligiitened  age,  when 
the  love  of  peace  and  knowledge,  of  Chris- 
tianity, were  overspreading  the  earth,  was 
there  one  Briton  or  American — one  wise  or 
good  man — who  would  not  look  upon  a  war 
between  two  such  countries  as  England  and 
America,  as  one  of  the  greatest  calamities 
that  could  befal  mankind !  A  war  against 
interest,  kindred,  language  and  religion,  and 
for  what  1 — not  tor  principle — not  for  national 
honour ;  not  for  conquest ;  but  a  war  to  settle 
the  geographical  lines  of  a  treaty  of  boundary 
— the  subject  legitimately  of  negotiation  and 
peaceable  adjustment ! 

But  England  and  America,  he  said,  were 
too  wise  to  enter  into  any  such  war.  Nei- 
ther, he  was  sure,  would  feel  itself  called 
upon,  in  vindication  of  its  honour  or  in  de- 
fence of  its  rights,  to  embark  in  war — the 
security  for  peace  is  in  the  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence and  foresight  of  the  rulers  of  the  two 
countries,  and  in  the  virtues  and  intelligence 
of  their  people.  Their  noble  Chairman  had 
done  him  no  more  than  justice  in  supposing 
he  had  done  every  thing  in  his  power,  both 
officially  and  individually,  to  cherish  and  in- 
vigorate the  friendly  relations  of  their  two 
countries,  upon  the  preservation  of  which,  he 
believed,  the  prosperity  of  both  nations  essen- 
tially depended :  he  therefore  only  spoke  the 
sentiments  of  his  own  country,  when  he  as- 
sured them  that  its  people  and  government 
desired  peace — solid,  permanent  peace,  with 
all  nations,  but  especially,  good  understanding 
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with  Great  Britain,  upon  terms  compatible 
with  the  rights  and  honour  of  both.  He  re- 
joiced in  having  had  it  in  his  power  to  attend 
upon  the  present  occasion ;  for,  besides  the 
opportunity  it  afforded  him  of  witnessing  pro- 
ceedings so  congenial  to  his  feelings,  it  ena- 
bled him  to  express  in  person  his  sense  of  the 
honour  which  the  vSociety  had  done  him,  in 
electing  him  one  of  its  honorary  members. 
In  such  an  assembly  it  would  be  needless  to 
expatiate  on  the  subject  of  agriculture  and 
its  claims  to  support ;  he,  however,  felt  a  dis- 
position to  throw  out  one  or  two  suggestions 
which  might  not  be  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion. All  concurred  in  assigning  to  agricul- 
ture a  high  place  in  the  scale  of  individual 
and  national  interests,  but  yet  he  thought 
they  did  not  give  it  the  importance  it  merited, 
and  to  which  it  justly  aspired — in  other  words, 
that  too  many  supposed  *he  object  of  agricul- 
ture was  alone  for  purposes  of  subsistence. 
Now,  a  more  fallacious  opinion  could  not  ob- 
tain, than  that  the  responsibilities  of  agricul- 
ture stopped  at  the  production  of  food  for 
eaters'. — The  duties  of  agriculture  were  like 
those  of  morals,  they  spread  beyond  the  cir- 
cle of  providing  the  means  of  subsistence, 
into  a  wide  expanse,  created  by  the  obliga- 
tions arising  out  of  a  state  of  society,  and 
were  connected  with  all  the  great  national 
interests.  Hence  the  support  of  government, 
the  encouragement  of  commerce,  the  basis 
of  trade,  the  subsistence  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, depend  upon  the  importance  and 
interests  of  agriculture ;  it  was  the  source 
from  which  not  only  all  classes  derive  sub- 
sistence, but  prosperity.  As  an  object  of 
universal  benefit,  then,  it  was  justly  entitled 
to  universal  patronage. 

Agriculture  had  been  justly  considered  na- 
tional property ;  the  whole  country  was  one 
great  farm,  and  the  inhabitants  as  one  great 
family,  in  which,  however,  those  who  worked 
the  least  had  often  the  most  profit.  Now,  if 
this  were  true,  as  he  believed  it  to  be  to  a 
certain  extent,  then  those  who  were  not  farm- 
ers, had  still  as  deep  an  interest  as  the  tarmcr 
himself,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  class  employed 
in  agricultural  districts  and  labour  were  the 
first  to  be  subsisted,  and  that  of  the  other 
classes  out  of  the  surplus — and,  of  course,  the 
larger  the  surplus  the  greater  would  be  the 
profit :  this  was  a  selfish  argument  it  might  be 
said,  but  yet  he  thought  it  not  the  less  strong. 

Of  all  the  modes  that  had  been  resorted  to 
in  aid  of  agriculture,  the  most  beneficial  were 
associations  of  this  cliaracter — societies  for 
the  collection  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the 
introduction  of  useful  experiments,  the  writ- 
ings of  able  and  distinguished  men,  and  the 
emulation  so  essential  to  all  improvement. 
Science  was  absolutely  necessary  to  modern 
agriculture;    theory  and  practice  reflected 


light  upon  each  other,  and  this  was  the  more 
felt  as,  of  all  pursuits,  there  was  no  class  so 
wedded  to  old  habits  which  were  so  unyield- 
ing, as  those  who  cultivate  the  soil ;  and  this 
was  the  case  in  the  new  world  as  well  as  the 
old.  He  rejoiced,  therefore,  in  the  giant 
strides  which  agriculture  was  making  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  under  the  benefi- 
cial aids  of  practical  science :  this  was  one 
of  the  great  benefits  which  this  Society  would 
accomplish,  and  if  any  man  doubted  the  ex- 
tent to  which  science  had  benefited  agricul- 
ture, let  him  visit  England  and  Scotland. 
And  why  was  it  so?  Simply,  because  its  sur- 
face was  cultivated  upon  principles  which 
were  brought  to  the  test  of  rapid  and  severe 
experiment ;  because  agriculture  was  scien- 
tifically and  philosophically  pursued,  and  be- 
cause she  had  such  excellent  farmers.  If  a 
foreigner  wished  to  know  what  England 
really  was,  he  must  go  into  the  country  and 
mix  with  her  farmers  and  yeomanry.  It  had 
been  said,  he  believed  by  one  of  the  princes 
of  the  reigning  family,  that  the  pride  of  Eng- 
land was  her  yeomanry — he  re-echoed  the 
sentiment,  and  he  was  happy  to  belong,  when 
at  home,  to  that  class — not  to  the  proud  dis- 
tinction of  being  an  American  citizen,  but 
that  of  being  a  farmer.  Who  could  look 
upon  such  an  assembly  as  this  without  feeling 
himself  elevated  and  gratified !  They  saw 
there  all  classes  united  in  this  great  work — 
the  wise,  the  good,  the  public  and  the  private 
man ;  those  who  filled  high  places,  mixing 
with  the  farmers  and  cultivators  of  the  soil 
upon  perfect  equality,  and  the  spirit  of  peace 
and  charity  shedding  around  a  holy  calm,  re- 
freshing alike  to  the  feelings  and  to  the  intel- 
lect !  It  was  upon  this  Society,  and  its  wide- 
spreading  and  far-extending  purposes,  that 
the  eyes  of  Europe  and  America  were  now 
fixed  witli  a  steady  gaze,  and  he  trusted  there 
would  be  no  disappointment  of  their  ardent 
hopes !  Viewed  in  relation  to  their  own  coun- 
try, there  was  every  motive  for  supporting  it, 
but  viewed  in  relation  to  its  effects  upon  other 
nations — as  has  been  justly  said — the  motive 
for  exertion  rose  into  a  much  higher  and 
nobler  sentiment ;  it  became  then  the  cause, 
not  of  their  country  or  his,  but  that  of  man- 
kind !  And  who  was  so  poor  or  sordid  in  spi- 
rit, as  to  think  only  of  himself  or  of  his  coun- 
try, when  the  great  question  was,  whether 
the  earth  should  be  inhabited  and  cultivated 
by  enlightened  and  virtuous  and  religious 
men,  or  by  debased  and  ignorant  human  be- 
ings and  hordes  of  savages?  In  concluding, 
the  honourable  gentleman  said,  he  could  only 
repeat  his  thanks  for  the  kindness  and  honour 
done  him,  and  his  best  wishes  for  the  success  of 
their  association ;  he  trusted  that  it  might  fulfil 
its  high  purposes,  do  honour  to  its  founders,  and 
benefit  mankind  throughout  the  universe." 
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THE  SHETLAND  PONY. 

This  beautiful  but  diminutive  breed,  varying  from  seven  and  a  half  to  nine  and  a  half 
hands  in  height,  is  found  in  Shetland,  and  all  the  islands  on  the  north  and  west  of  Scotland; 
they  are  most  elegantly  formed,  and  possess  prodigious  strength  for  their  size :  one  of  these, 
nine  hands  in  height  only,  carried  a  man  of  twelve  stones  in  weight,  forty  miles  in  a  day ! 
the  man  riding  with  his  linees  parallel  with  the  pony's  shoulders,  to  prevent  his  feet  from 
touching  the  ground,  rendering  it  a  question  which  was  most  to  be  pitied,  the  horse  or  his 
rider  !  Their  heads  are  small  and  of  remarkable  features  of  character,  with  a  very  large 
and  flowing  mane,  and  tail  extending  to  the  ground.  Their  backs  are  short,  their  quarters 
finely  expanded  and  powerful,  their  legs  flat  and  fine,  their  pasterns  short,  and  feet  moat 
exquisitely  moulded  and  shining,  black  as  ebony  and  impenetrable  as  flint:  they  are  seldom 
shod  in  their  native  highlands,  and  are  sure-footed  to  a  proverb :  they  are  extremely  high- 
spirited  and  courageous,  but  tractable  in  their  nature.  They  are  often  caught  in  their  native 
pastures,  by  being  driven  into  a  bog !  or  are  hunted  up  precipices,  when  the  nearest  pursuer 
catches  the  animal  by  the  leg,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  both  man  and  horse  come 
tumbling  down  together  !  In  winter,  and  the  early  part  of  spring,  these  animals  have  a 
very  ragged  appearance,  with  their  coats  long  and  thick,  and  their  manes  and  tails  matted 
together,  but  still  beautiful  to  look  upon. 

A  gentleman  was  presented  with  one  of  these  beautiful  animals,  docile  as  elegant,  and 
measuring  only  seven  hands  (28  inches)  in  height,  and  being  desirous  of  conveying  his  pre- 
sent home  as  early  as  possible,  yet  at  a  loss  to  do  so  conveniently,  his  friend  said,  "can't 
you  carry  him  in  your  chaise"?"  He  made  the  experiment,  and  the  Sheltie  was  lifted  into  the 
bottom  of  the  gig  and  covered  with  the  apron,  some  bits  of  bread  being  given  him  from  time 
to  time  to  keep  him  quiet:  he  lay  quite  peaceably  until  the  gentleman  reached  his  destina- 
tion, thus  exhibiting  the  novel  spectacle  of  a  horse  riding  in  a  gig ! 

G.  L.  Meason,  Esq.,  of  Lindertis  Kinie-Muir,  Forfairshire,  has  a  I'emarkably  fine  breed  of 
these  exquisite  little  ponies,  which  he  keeps  in  the  highest  state  of  grooming;  they  are, 
therefore,  quite  pictures  in  miniature  of  tlie  Arabian  courser;  and  these  he  crosses  with  the 
pure  Arabian  steed,  their  progeny  being  remarkable  for  fine  symmetrical  proportions,  with 
great  speed  and  grand  action. 
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Lockjaio. — Lime-Burning. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Sir, — I  copy  from  the  Hereford  (England) 
Journal,  an  account  of  the  cure  of  a  lock-jaw 
in  a  mare,  which  is  worth  preserving  in  your 
pages ;  there  is  nothing  preposterous  in  the 
means  adopted,  and  that  is  saying  very  much 
in  favour  of  a  trial ;  and  should  it  be  found  to 
succeed,  relief  will  be  obtained  in  one  of  the 
most  awful  and  distressing  cases  with  which 
nature,  either  human  or  animal,  can  be  af- 
flicted. I  once  prevented  a  lock-jaw  in  a 
mare,  by  the  immoderate  use  of  the  digitalis, 
or  fox-glove;  the  casualty  occurred  during 
the  summer,  when  plenty  of  that  narcotic 
could  be  obtained,  and  a  decoction  was  made 
of  its  leaves,  with  which  the  mare  was 
drenched  three  times  a  day.  It  was  wonder- 
ful to  witness  the  entire  prostration  of  the 
poor  animal,  but  it  gave  time  for  nature  to 
rally,  and  her  valuable  life  was  preserved. 
Here  follows  the  account — 

"  Owing  to  the  adoption  of  a  remedy  sug- 
gested in  the  columns  of  the  Hereford  Jour- 
nal a  good  while  ago,  a  valuable  mare,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Stanbury,  Supervisor  of  Lud- 
low, was  recently  effectually  saved  from 
death  by  lock-jaw,  produced  by  mal-treatment 
for  sand-crack ;  we  give  the  detail  of  the  cir- 
cumstance in  the  words  of  the  owner  of  the 
animal. 

"  In  consequence  of  one  of  the  tendons  be- 
ing injured  by  the  shoeing-smith,  lock-jaw 
ensued :  the  best  advice  was  procured,  but  it 
proved  of  no  avail,  and  the  mare  gradually 
sunk  day  by  day  for  a  fortnight ;  and,  all  at- 
tempts to  support  nature  failing,  ray  distress 
at  seeing  a  faithful  creature,  who  had  been 
my  companion  for  years,  suffer  so  much,  in- 
duced me  at  last  to  give  directions  that  she 
should  be  shot.  I  left  home  tJiat  morning  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  mentioned  the  circumstance 
to  a  friend,  who  is  a  subscriber  to  the  Here- 
ford Journal,  and,  to  my  surprise,  he  pointed 
out  a  case  of  cure  of  lock-jaw,  mentioned  in 
an  old  number  of  that  paper.  Many  minutes 
did  not  elapse  before  I  was  on  my  road  home, 
to  countermand  the  order  for  the  destruction 
of  the  poor  animal,  and  the  proposed  remedy 
was  immediately  put  into  operation.  Be- 
tween two  and  three  hogsheads  of  water  were 
thrown  upon  her  spine,  and  often  I  thought 
she  must  sink  under  the  suffering ;  but  per- 
severing, I  at  last  perceived  her  skin  become 
loose,  and,  as  it  were,  to  creep  upon  her; 
this  over,  she  was  well  wrapped  in  blankets, 
and,  by  kind  treatment  and  diligent  attention, 
with  nourishing  diet  and  gruel,  she  recovered, 
and  has  since  been  as  well  as  ever  she  was: 
and  this  circumstance  is  well  known  to  nearly 
every  inhabitant  of  the  town  of  Ludlow. 

The  owner  of  the  animal  is  anxious  that 
this  case  should  be  made  known  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  public ;  and  because  he   thinks 


this  is  a  proof  of  the  utility  of  the  hints  fre- 
quently thrown  out  in  the  newspapers." 

Would  the  amiable  writer  of  the  very  sen- 
sible article  signed  T,  at  page  21  of  the 
last  number  of  the  Cabinet,  oblige  your  read- 
ers with  his  opinion  on  the  above,  and  say 
whether  in  his  opinion,  faith  might  be  placed 
in  the  result ;  if  he  approve  of  the  manner 
of  treatment,  perhaps  he  would  inform  us  of 
the  mode  of  its  operation.       Aqua  Equus. 


To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Lime-Burning. 

Sir, — A  person  who  has  passed  a  great 
portion  of  his  life  in  Wales,  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  wishes  to  draw  attention  to  an  ar- 
ticle, in  the  Farmer  and  Gardener,  in  order 
to  bear  his  testimony  to  the  errors  contained 
therein.  It  is  said,  "  The  practice  of  lime- 
burners  in  Wales,  was,  formerly,  to  burn  their 
lime  in  kilns,  made  broad  and  shallow,  but, 
lately,  they  have  begun  to  manufacture  that 
article  without  any  kiln  at  all.  They  place 
the  limestone  in  large  bodies,  the  stones  not 
being  broken  small,  and  calcine  these  heaps 
in  the  same  way  used  for  preparing  charcoal. 
To  prevent  the  flame  (!)  from  bursting  out  at 
the  tops  and  sides  of  these  heaps,  turfs  and 
earth  are  placed  against  them,  and  the  aper- 
ture partially  closed ;  the  heat  is  thus  regu- 
lated and  transferred  through  the  whole  mass, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  increased  size  of  the 
stones,  the  whole  becomes  thoroughly  cal- 
cined. As  a  proof  of  the  superior  advantages 
that  lime  in  these  clumps  has,  over  lime  burnt 
in  the  old  method"  (or  in  kilns)  "  a  preference 
is  always  given  to  that  burnt  in  heaps.  This 
practice  prevails  also  in  England  and  Scot- 
land." 

Now,  there  is  no  trutli  whatever  in  this 
statement — lime  has  been  attempted  to  be 
burnt  in  the  way  above-mentioned,  by  a  very 
few  lazy  and  improvident  men,  but  it  has  ne- 
ver succeeded,  or  been  practised  by  them  a 
second  time.  The  writer  remembers  having 
seen  a  spot  upon  the  estate  of  Lloesgoed,  near 
Brecon,  where  the  owner,  W".  Alder,  had 
made  the  attempt,  and  there  the  remains  of 
this  lazy-bed  kiln  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  seen  to 
the  present  day — a  large  heap  of  uncalcined 
limestone !  But  there  was  not  a  good  man- 
ager in  the  country  who  did  not,  and  who 
does  not  reprobate  the  attempt — it  has  never 
been  a  practice.  The  writer  in  the  Farmer 
and  Gardener  is  not  satisfied  with  stating 
what  he  calls  the  fad,  but  assures  us  that  a 
preference  is  always  given  to  lime  burnt  in 
this  way.  Now,  this  is  no  more  true  than 
that  the  lime-burners  in  Wales  were  formerly 
used  to  burn  their  lime  in  broad  and  shallow 
kilns — "  tell  that  to  the  marines,  the  sailors 
won't  believe  it."  Calc. 
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Boiled  Food  for  Poultry. — Stucco  Wash. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Boiled  Food  for  Poultry- 

giR^ — It  is  customary  for  some  poultry-men 
to  cook  the  different  grains  which  they  use 
for  fattening  poultry,  and  this  they  do  by 
boiling,  continuing  the  process  until  the  mass 
swells,  and  becomes  so  soft  as  to  break  the 
envelope,  by  which  each  grain  is  surrounded, 
conceiving  that  such  food  is  better  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  use  of  it  far  more  economi- 
cal than  the  dry  grain.  Now,  whether  this 
idea  is  or  is  not  correct,  still  it  is  of  import- 
ance to  know  the  difference  of  expense  be- 
tween the  two,  and  interesting  to  ascertain 
whether  more  or  less  of  it  is  eaten  than  of 
that  which  has  not  been  submitted  to  the  cu- 
linary process.  To  discover  this,  I  find  that 
Mons.  Reaumur  caused  four  pints  of  each  of 
the  six  grains  following  to  be  boiled  until 
they  were  well  bursted,  and  he  found  that  the 
increase  of  bulk  of  each  sort  was  as  follows : 

4  pints  of  oats,  after  boiling,  filled  7  pints. 
4    do.        barley,  do.     do.    10    do. 

4  do.  buckwheat,  do. 
4  do.  Indian-corn,  do. 
4    do.       wheat,  do. 

4    do.       rye,  do. 

Kice  was  not  tested,  but  swells  much  more 
than  either  of  the  above  :  it  is  seldom,  how- 
ever, used  for  the  above  purpose. 

On  experiment,  it  was  found  that  poultry 
were  not  uniformly  partial  to  boiled  grain, 
although  occasionally  a  preference  was  shown 
for  it;  nor  did  it  appear  that  they  entertain  a 
decided  partiality  for  one  species  over  that  of 
ever}'  otiier;  wheat,  however,  being  some- 
times preferred  and  rye  disapproved  of;  it 
therefore  follows,  that  we  might  make  choice 
of  that  grain  which  happens  to  be  most  plen- 
tiful or  cheapest,  always  excepting  rye,  which 
must  not  be  used  unless  other  sorts  cannot  be 
had. 

Other  experiments  were  made,  to  a.scertain 
whether  there  be  any  economy  in  feeding 
with  boiled  grain,  and  this  was  done  by 
knowing,  first,  how  much  dry  grain  sufficed 
for  one  or  more  fowls,  and  then  boiling  the 
same  quantity,  and  trying  how  much  in  that 
state  would  suffice  for  a  meal ;  the  result  was 
as  follows.  Rye,  although  so  very  consi- 
derably increased  by  boiling,  instead  of  being 
more  satisfying,  becomes  less  so,  more  of  it 
being  consuaied  when  boiled  than  when  dry. 
Oats,  although  increased  by  boiling  nearly 
one-half,  are  not,  on  this  account,  more  satis- 
fying for  poultry,  whicli,  if  in  two  days  they 
will  consume  four  pints  of  dry  oats,  will,  in 
the  same  period,  eat  seven  pints  when  boiled  ; 
so  there  is  no  economy  in  the  additional 
trouble.  Mowbray  is  of  the  opinion  that  oats 
scour,  although  they  are  supposed  to  prom.ote 
laying,  and  are  in  many  places  used  for  fat- 
tening.   Buckwheat  swells  still  more  than 


oats  by  boiling,  but  poultry  will  consume  four- 
teen pints  boiled,  in  the  same  space  of  time 
that  four  would  be  sufficient,  and  it  is  thought 
to  be  an  unsubstantial  food.  But  Indian-corn 
is  more  profitable  when  boiled  than  raw,  the 
saving  being  one-third,  or  near  it ;  while  the 
fowls  which  ate  two  pints  of  Barley  in  its 
dry  state,  consumed  but  three  pints  of  the 
boiled  grain ;  therefore,  as  ten  pints  of  boiled 
barley  are  produced  from  four  pints  of  dry 
grain,  the  experience  in  dry  barley  is  to  that 
of  boiled,  as  ten-fifths  to  six-fifths,  or  as  ten 
to  six,  or  five  to  three ;  amounting  to  a  sav- 
ing of  two-fifths  by  giving  boiled  instead  of 
dry  barley :  thus  it  is  far  more  profitable  and 
effective  when  boiled  than  raw,  and,  if  fed  to 
the  poultry  while  warm,  it  will  hasten  mate- 
rially the  period  of  laying,  promoting  in  a 
high  degree  the  health  and  thrift  of  all  kinds 
of  poultry.  Wheat,  as  shown  in  the  above 
table,  increases  in  bulk  on  boiling,  nearly  the 
same  as  barley ;  and  these  experiments  go  to 
show  that  the  use  of  boiled  wheat,  barley  and 
Indian-corn  is  a  matter  of  economy,  while  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  boiling  of  oats,  rye,  and 
buckwheat,  you  have  the  loss  of  fuel,  time, 
and  trouble,  out  of  pocket. 

These  things  are  worth  remembering,  espe- 
cially at  the  present  time,  when  the  fattening 
of  poultry  is  carried  to  so  great  a  length,  our 
steam-boats  and  rail- ways  requiring  such  quan- 
tities to  feed  their  passengers,  poultry  being, 
in  so  many  ways,  the  standing  dish  of  their 
public  tables.  For  the  Jceeping  of  poultry 
before  fattening,  no  food  is  at  all  to  be  com- 
pared to  boiled  potatoes,  mixed  with  a  small 
portion  of  boiled  barley,  the  process  of  which 
is  very  much  expedited,  if  the  grain  is  broken 
in  the  mill  before  cooking ;  but  in  that  state 
it  will  require  stirring  while  boiling,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  burning. 

It  is  found,  by  actual  experience,  that  there 
is  no  saving  in  the  substitution  of  bran  for 
grain ;  some  persons  take  the  trouble  to  boil 
this,  but  it  does  not  even  increase  its  bulk, 
and  not  at  all  its  quality.  Two  measures  of 
dry  bran,  after  boiling,  will  not  go  so  far  as 
one  measure  of  boiled  barley,  thus  showing  a 
striking  difference  in  favour  of  barley,  even 
in  point  of  economy.  S. 

Stucco  Wash. 

Six  quarts  of  clean  lime,  slaked  in  boiling 
water,  2  quarts  of  salt,  5  gallons  of  water — 
boil  and  skim,  then  add  one  pound  of  copperas, 
and  |lb.  pot  or  pearlash,  gradually,  and  four 
quarts  sifted  wood-ashes — colour  to  taste  or 
fancy  :  applied  while  hot. 

2d.  Clean,  fresh-burnt  lime,  same  as  above, 
-]^lb.  burnt  alum,  powdered,  111),  sugar,  3  pints 
rice  flour,  made  into  a  jelly,  lib.  clean  glue, 
first  dissolved — 5  gallons  water :  will  retain 
its  brilliancy  for  a  century. 
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Tap-Roots. — Mediterranean  Wheat. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
On  the  Tap-roots  of  Plants. 

Sir, — I  find,  in  reading  an  essay  on  con- 
verting grass-land  to  tillacre",  by  Mr.  James 
Roper  Head,  that  he  also  entertains  the  idea, 
that  the  tap-roots  of  plants  are  differently 
constructed,  and  are  designed  for  a  very  dif- 
ferent purpose,  than  are  those  that  are  at- 
tached to  the  crown  of  the  plant,  which 
might,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  be  called 
the  lateral  roots,  although  we  all  know  that 
the  tap-roots  are  also  furnished  with  these, 
of  small  dimensions;  the  idea  is,  I  presume, 
rather  novel,  but,  I  must  confess,  to  me  it 
appears  most  rational,  and  I  conceive  that  the 
consideration  of  it  might  be  attended  with 
advantage,  and  lead  to  very  interesting  re- 
sults. He  says,  "  I  have  endeavoured  to 
search  into  the  nature  of  laintforn,  clover, 
and  lucerne,  and  the  result,  to  my  opinion, 
has  been,  that  the  long,  penetrating  tap-roots 
of  these  grasses  pierce  the  earth  in  search 
of  moisture  only ;  and  that  the  tap-root  is  the 
mere  syphon  or  duct ;  that  the  branches  of 
the  crown  of  the  plant — the  lateral  roots — 
are  fed  alone  by  the  upper  surface  of  the 
soil;  and  that  the  luxury  of  the  produce  of 
the  plant  depends,  not  upon  the  congeniality 
of  the  bed  or  nidus  (nest)  of  the  tap-root 
itself,  but  on  the  congeniality  of  the  soil  of 
the  upper  surface,  which  alone  feeds  and  fur- 
nishes it  with  vegetation." 

And  so  I  believe,  and  say  too — but,  as  it  is 
as  easy  for  a  man  to  be  poisoned  in  his  drink 
as  in  his  food,  just  so  it  is  with  the  plant; 
there  is,  therefore,  the  same  necessity  that 
the  water  which  is  drawn  up  by  this  syphon 
or  duct  should  be  wholesome,  and  fit  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  plant,  as  that  the  food  con- 
tained in  the  surface  soil  upon  which  it  feeds, 
should  be  nutritious  and  wholesome;  but 
that  is  not  always  the  case ;  nay,  that  it  is 
very  often  the  contrary,  I  think  we  might 
point  for  proof  to  the  continual  failures,  which 
are  experienced  in  the  attempt  to  raise  that 
most  valuable  of  all  plants,  the  lucerne,  in 
this  country,  which  is,  however,  generally 
found  to  flourish  extremely  well  until  its  tap- 
root reaches  the  water  in  the  sub-soil,  (which, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  earth  never 
having  been  turned  up  to  a  great  depth,  so  as 
to  drain  it,  is  no  doubt  deleterious  in  its  effects 
to  such  plants)  but  then  it  begins  to  show,  by 
its  discoloured  stem  and  top  leaves,  that  dis- 
ease has  attacked  it,  its  destruction  soon  fol- 
lowing. Now,  until  this  unsuitableness  in 
the  sub-soil  is  removed,  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  expect  such  disappointment;  and  as  Mr. 
Head's  theory  has,  to  my  mind,  every  appear- 
ance of  being  correct,  it  is  easy  for  me  to 
understand,  how  a  plant,  with  a  sypiion  ex- 
tending to  so  great  a  depth  into  the  sub-soil, 


should  draw  up  the  poison  and  diffuse  it 
through  the  system  of  the  plant,  to  its  final 
destruction.  This  consideration  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  will  lead  us  to  exa- 
mine with  extreme  care,  the  nature  of  the 
sub-soil  of  that  land  which  we  mean  to  devote 
to  the  culture  of  this,  or  any  other  tap-rooted 
crop — being  "  forewarned,  we  are  in  a  great 
measure  forearmed."  Enox. 

New  Jersey,  August  U,  1840. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers' Cabinet. 
Mediterranean  or  Fly-proof  Wheat,  &c. 

Sir, — Having  given  a  statistical  account 
of  my  crop  of  this  wheat  last  year,  in  the 
Cabinet,  No.  .56,  under  the  head  of  "  Fly- 
proof  Wheat,"  I  am  called  upon,  in  the  last 
number,  to  state  the  success  of  it  the  present 
harvest.  I  had  it  seeded  last  fall,  on  the  3d, 
14th,  1.5th,  and  25th,  of  the  9th  month,  and 
on  the  1st,  6th,  and  7th,  of  10th  month.  It 
appears  to  have  escaped  the  Hessian-fly  and 
the  rust — the  quality  of  the  grain  about  as 
last  year's  crop.  On  a  rich  lot  of  two  acres 
I  have  harvested  1494  sheaves  of  usual  size 
— the  crop  on  two  large  fields  is  not  heavy, 
owing,  it  is  thought,  to  too  large  a  growth  of 
timothy  that  had  been  sown  with  it,  but  the 
yield  is  tolerable  and  quality  good. 

I  had  red-chafl"  bearded  sown  at  the  same 
time  as  the  last  of  the  other,  in  two  places, 
one  beside  the  Mediterranean,  and  all  cir- 
cumstances alike;  the  red-chaff  was  more 
injured  by  the  winter,  and  ripened  a  little  too 
late  to  escape  the  rust — the  comparison  is  not 
a  little,  but  much,  in  favour  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. I  prefer  seeding  this  wheat  early  in 
the  ninth  month,  and,  if  the  ground  be  strong, 
to  pasture  it  off  close  in  the  winter. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  any  published  account 
of  a  new  enemy  that  has  made  its  appearance 
in  the  wheat  this  year — many  fields  in  Ches- 
ter and  Delaware  counties,  and  perhaps  else- 
where, have  been  in  some  degree  injured  by 
it.  At  mowing  time,  when  wheat  was  begin- 
ning to  ripen,  I  walked  into  an  adjoining 
field,  when  I  observed  a  considerable  number 
of  dead  heads,  and  standing  in  the  worst  dis- 
covered part,  I  plucked,  without  moving,  six 
of  them.  On  examination,  a  small  hole  was 
found  in  the  upper  joint  of  the  stalk,  and 
within,  between  that  and  the  head,  a  worm 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  of 
a  brown  colour,  striped  at  both  ends,  with  a 
reddish  head ;  it  was  very  active.  In  some 
cases  the  worm  had  entered  the  stalk  lower, 
but  soon  made  its  exit,  boring  another  hole 
near  the  first,  leaving  such  heads  only  par- 
tially injured. 

On  discovering  this  new  adversary  I  could 
not  avoid  reflecting  on  the  catalogue  of  causes 
that  have  shortened  our  supply  of  bread-stuffs 
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of  late  years.  Mildew,  rust,  Hessian-fly, 
grain-worm,  and  now  an  additional  one  in  the 
wheat — while  our  Indian-corn  is  equally  be- 
set with  heart-worm,  wire-worm,  cut-worm, 
&c.,  and  the  rye  also  about  equally  precarious. 
While  the  farmer's  wits  are  thus  set  to 
work,  endeavouring'  to  counteract  these  evils, 
would  it  not  be  well  for  all  to  reflect,  that  the 
finger  of  Providence  may  be  in  if! 

Respectfully,  Jabez  Jenkins. 

P.  S.    I   think   the  Mediterranean  wheat 
may  now  be  relied  on  as  a  safe  crop — and, 
therefore,  intend  sowing  it  chiefly  the  ensuing 
fall,  as  I  did  last  year. 
West  Whiteland,  Chester  co.,  8  mo.  7, 1840. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Analysis  of  Limestone. 

Sir,  —  As  a  proper  degree  of  attention 
seems  at  length  about  to  be  paid  to  the  quality 
of  the  lime  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  it 
is  very  desirable  that  the  plain  practical 
farmer  should  be  enabled  to  conduct  an  ana- 
Ij'sis  of  the  diflljrent  stones  that  he  might 
have  near  him,  that  he  may  be  able  to  judge 
how  far  it  will  answer  his  end  to  go  farther 
for  an  article,  better  suited  to  his  purpose. 

A  friend  has  this  day  informed  me,  that  he 
finds  the  lime  which  he  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  using  on  his  lands,  in  Jersey,  to  require  a 
long  time  to  slake,  if  left  to  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere ;  and  he  particularly  men- 
tioned a  quantity,  which  was  deposited  by  the 
side  of  one  of  his  fields  last  autumn,  for 
spring  use;  but,  on  removing  it  at  that  sea- 
son, it  still  remained,  in  great  part,  unslaked, 
requiring  about  a  hogshead  of  water  to  com- 
plete that  process,  after  months  of  exposure. 
This  lime  has  always  been  of  injury  to  the 
crops  rather  than  otherwise,  immediately  at 
the  time  of  spreading,  especially  if  applied 
in  large  quantities,  the  spots  on  which  it  has 
been  dropped  remaining  naked  and  barren 
for  about  the  first  year  afterwards.  He,  how- 
ever, mentioned  another  sort  of  lime,  which 
falls  down  after  a  few  days'  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  in  the  first  instance,  into  a  gra- 
nular state,  somewhat  like  coarse  sand,  but 
immediately  after,  into  a  pulverized  mass  as 
fine  and  white  as  flour ;  this  lime  does  no  in- 
jury to  vegetation  at  the  time  of  spreading, 
but  rather,  has  immediate  good  effect  on  ap- 
plication, going  farther  too,  by  about  one- 
half,  in  the  process  of  liming,  than  any  other 
he  has  ever  used;  he  has  been  informed  that 
the  cause  for  this  difference  arises  from  the 
fact,  that  this  lime  contains  no  magnesia. 

The  following  mode  of  analysis  is  so  sim- 
ple, that  any  farmer  may  now  indulge  him- 
self in  the  examination  of  the  different  stones 
in  his  neighbourhood,  and  thus  be  enabled  to 


derive  a  ten-fold  advantage  from  that  most, 
important  mode  of  renovation,  which  must 
become  of  primary  consequence  in  the  im- 
proved style  of  agriculture,  which  every  one 
must  now  adopt,  as  a  measure  of  self-defence. 

R. 

ANALYSIS  OF  LIME. 

"  Lime  is  ranked,  by  chemists,  among  the 
alkaline  earths,  by  which  term  is  meant  those 
earthy  substances  which  exhibit  characters 
similar,  in  many  respects,  to  the  true  caustic 
alkalies,  potass,  soda,  &c.  It  is  always  pre- 
pared by  heating  its  native  carbonate  or  lime- 
stone, to  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to 
drive  off  all  the  carbonic  acid  and  water 
which  it  contains,  so  that,  were  limestone 
composed  of  nothing  else  but  carbonate  of 
lime  and  water,  pure  lime  alone  would  be 
left  after  burning :  this,  however,  is  never  the 
case,  as  other  substances,  especially  alumina, 
silica,  iron,  and  often  magnesia  occur,  mixed 
with  the  lime ;  but,  in  good  specimens,  these 
should  be  in  very  small  quantities,  as,  of 
course,  I  need  hardly  say,  that  their  presence 
diminishes  the  value  of  the  specimen,  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  their  quantity.  On  this 
account,  the  proportion  of  lime  contained  in 
any  new  specimen  of  limestone,  should  be 
accurately  determined  before  applying  it  to 
agricultural  purposes,  more  especially,  if 
there  should  be  any  reason  for  suspecting  the 
presence  of  magnesia,  which  we  have  so  re- 
peatedly said  is  injurious  to  vegetation,  par- 
ticularly in  its  caustic  state. 

On  this  account,  we  shall  give  a  ^evi  direc- 
tions for  the  examination  of  limestone,  which 
we  trust  will  not  be  considered  out  of  place. 
Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the  experimenter 
is  not  particularly  desirous  of  ascertaining 
the  exact  constitution  of  the  limestone  which 
he  is  about  to  examine,  but  merely  wishes  to 
discover  whether  it  contains  any  considerable 
quantity  of  magnesia,  alumina,  or  iron. 

1st,  Let  him  take  100  grains  of  the  sample 
to  be  analyzed,  and  dissolve  it  in  one  ounce 
of  strong  muriatic  acid  (spirit  of  salt)  mixed 
previously  with  about  two  ounces  of  pure 
(rain)  water ;  when  the  effervescence  (owing 
to  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid)  has  entirely 
ceased,  if  any  thing  is  left  undissolved,  it  must 
be  separated  from  the  solution,  by  filtration 
through  white  blotting-paper,  and  the  insolu- 
ble matter,  when  dried  and  weighed,  may  be 
noted  down  as  silica. 

2d,  The  operator  must  next  add  to  the  fil- 
tered fluid,  successive  portions  of  strong  am- 
monia (hartshorn),  until  the  liquid  smells  of 
this  substance ;  any  thing  which  is  thrown 
down  during  this  operation  must  be  separated 
by  filtration  ;  this  will  consist  of  alumina  and 
iron ;  the  proportion  of  the  latter  being  judged 
by  the  darkness  of  the  colour,  (pure  alumina 
being  white). 
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3d,  The  next  step  is  to  add  to  the  fluid  a 
solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  (to  be  pre- 
pared by  a  druggist)  as  long  as  any  precipi- 
tate appears ;  this  is  the  lime,  in  combination 
with  the  oxalic  acid. 

4th,  Lastly,  having  again  filtered  the  solu- 
tion, add  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  (commoh  soda)  dissolved  in  water;  if 
the  former  parts  of  the  process  have  been 
performed  carefully,  no  precipitate  whatever 
will  now  appear,  unless  magnesia  is  present, 
so  that  the  quantity  of  this  substance  may  be 
judged  by  the  proportion  of  this  precipitate. 

Difficult  as  this  process  may  appear  to 
those  who  have  never  performed  any  chem- 
ical analysis,  still,  a  very  little  practice  will 
make  it  quite  familiar,  and  it  is  the  only  me- 
thod by  which  the  presence  of  magnesia  can 
be  detected  with  unvarying  certainty :  at 
least  without  making  use  of  chemical  tests, 
which  cannot  be  easily  purchased,  and  are 
very  troublesome  to  prepare.  Should  any 
one  wish  to  render  himself  expert  at  the 
above  operation,  I  should  recommend  his 
taking  some  specimens  of  limestones,  and 
repeating  the  process  several  times,  until  he 
arrives  at  the  same  results  by  each  experi- 
ment. 

If  the  quantity  of  lime  is  wished,  the  pre- 
cipitate of  No.  3  must  be  carefully  collected, 
dried  and  weighed ;  and  then  every  100  grains 
will  denote  34  grains  of  pure  lime,  or  61 
grains  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  original 
specimen."-3/a<i^o«'s  Ag.  Chemistry. 

Agricultural  Reading-. 

"  If  a  man  has  but  a  single  acre  of  land,  a 
garden,  or  even  a  cow,  and  can  raise  a  single 
dollar,  he  cannot  put  it  to  a  better  use  than 
to  subscribe  for  an  agricultural  newspaper; 
next  to  the  Bible,  such  a  work  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmei',  or  every  person 
who  intends  to  become  one.  No  man,  in  his 
senses,  ought  to  reject  useful  information  re- 
lative to  the  culture  of  the  soil,  if  oifered  by 
those  in  the  smallest  decree  competent  to  the 
task ;  and  how  much  greater  his  advantage, 
when  the  counsel  and  experience  of  practical 
men,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  are  thrown 
together  in  the  pages  of  an  agricultural  news- 
paper and  laid  before  him  ;  he  here  has  the 
wisdom  of  a  multitude  of  counsellors,  and 
can  listen  to  their  interesting  deliberations 
every  montii,  and  profit  by  them  if  he  will. 
There  are,  however,  those  who  have  an  ho- 
nest conviction  against  what  they  call  '  book- 
farming,'  simply  because  they  suppose  it  con- 
sists of  mere  theory,  and  hence  reject  all 
reading  on  the  subject,  as  of  that  character ; 
whilst  others  have  proved  their  practical 
utility,  because  they  combine  and  illustrate 
the  experience  of  practical  men — showing 


what  has  actually  been  done,  and  what  can 
and  ought  to  be  done. 

Amongst  the  best  and  most  intelligent 
farmers  in  the  land  are  always  found  the  best 
patrons  of  agricultural  newspapers ;  go  where 
you  will,  through  the  best  farming  districts 
of  any  state,  where  the  land  is  in  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation,  and  where  the  domestic 
economy  is  all  regulated  in  perfect  order,  and 
you  will  invariably  find  agricultural  newspa- 
pers there,  and  intelligence  to  appreciate 
them  :  but  they  are  seldom  met  with,  where 
universal  neglect  and  ignorance  prevail ! 
Now,  this  is  not  theory ;  these  remarks  are 
not  based  upon  interest  or  mere  imagination ; 
they  are  the  result  of  actual  experience  and 
observation,  derived  from  years  of  constant 
travel,  through  a  great  portion  of  the  United 
States. 

There  is  not  a  subject,  whether  religious, 
political,  or  commercial,  that  interests  the  at- 
tention of  men,  which  absolutely  admits  of  a 
greater  improvement  or  a  more  boundless  va- 
riety, than  the'  cultivation  of  the  soil:  vast 
improvements  are  in  progress,  and  will  yet 
be  made  to  an  almost  infinite  extent;  the 
agriculturist  is  at  this  day  only  in  the  infancy 
of  his  better  plans ;  but  this  can  hardly  be 
said  of  any  other  enterprise  in  the  country, 
for  all  have  outstripped  the  improvements  of 
husbandry ;  the  slumbering  energies  of  the 
farmer  are,  however,  awakening  up,  and  ag' 
riculture,  the  broad  foundation  of  a  nation's 
prosperity,  is  unmantling  some  of  the  bright- 
est features  of  her  hidden  glory  !  And,  adopt- 
ing the  remark  that '  knowledge  is  power,' 
we  apply  it  in  the  language  of  an  able  pen  to 
the  concerns  of  the  farmer.  "  Knowledge  is 
a  species  of  capital,  which  is  found  of  great 
value  in  the  absence  of  more  available  advan- 
tages :  some  farmers  may  fail  for  want  of  suf- 
ficient capital,  but  more,  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient knowledge ;  there  is  no  class  who  place 
more  entire  reliance  on  their  skill  than  farm- 
ers, yet  they  who  know  them  best,  will  be 
the  most  ready  to  admit  that  the  greater 
number  are  far  from  having  acquired  a  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  their  business;  and  no 
one,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  general  agri- 
culture of  the  country,  will  assert  that  it  has 
yet  reached  the  degree  of  perfection  of  which 
it  is  susceptible.  Regarded  nationally,  the 
intent  of  cultivation  is  to  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  produce  from  the  soil; 
the  farmer's  object  being  to  raise  it  by  such 
means  as  will  afford  him  the  largest  profit 
with  the  least  labour ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  more  scientifically  he  pro- 
ceeds, the  more  effectually  will  both  objects 
be  gained. 

Husbandry  is  an  occupation  of  boundless 
variety,  extending  to  more  objects,  and  fet- 
tered by  fewer  positive  regulations  than  any 
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other.  Not  only  do  different  S3'stems  prevail 
in  different  countries,  but  in  different  pro- 
vinces of  the  same  country ;  in  some,  they 
are  dictated  by  peculiarity  of  soil  or  climate, 
while  in  others  they  have  arisen  out  of  local 
habit,  or  they  spring  from  improvements  that 
have  not  been  generally  disseminated;  and 
even  in  the  rudest  districts  there  may  be 
some  which  merit  attention.  Now,  it  is 
quite  evident,  both  that  some  of  these  sys- 
tems must  be  preferable  to  others,  and  that 
no  man  can  determine  which  is  best,  without 
being  acquainted  with  all ;  nor  can  any 
farmer  be  said  to  be  completely  master  of  his 
business  until  he  has  attained  that  knowledge ; 
and  how  can  he  better  or  more  readily  obtain 
it,  than  when  those  different  systems  and  im- 
provements are  presented  to  him  in  the  pages 
of  an  agricultural  journal  ?  It  is  not  sufli- 
cient  that  he  already  gets  what  he  considers 
a  fair  return  for  his  capital  and  industry,  if 
by  other  modes  of  culture  he  could  obtain 
more;  and  if  he  neglects  them,  he  injures 
himself,  his  family,  and  the  public :  he  may 
be  satisfied  with  the  present  yield  of  his 
crops,  taking  his  neighbours  as  a  standard, 
but  if,  by  any  other  method  not  more  expen- 
sive, he  can  grow  five  bushels  more  to  the 
acre,  it  is  certainly  his  interest  and  duty  to 
adopt  it." — Western  Farmer. 


The  Farmer. 

"  There  is  no  class  of  men,  if  times  are 
but  tolerably  good,  that  enjoy  themselves  so 
highly  as  farmers.  Their  concerns  are  not 
huddlad  into  a  corner,  as  those  of  the  town- 
trades  are,  for  in  town,  the  man  who  turns 
thousands  of  pounds  per  week,  is  hemmed  in 
closely  by  buildings,  and  cuts  no  figure  at  all : 
a  narrow  shop,  a  contracted  warehouse,  with- 
out a  yard  of  room  besides  to  turn  round  in 
on  any  hand ;  without  a  yard,  a  stable,  or 
outhouse  of  any  description  ;  perhaps  hoisted 
aloft  up  three  or  four  dirty  pairs  of  stairs,  is 
all  the  room  that  the  wealthy  tradesman  can 
often  bless  himself  with,  and  there,  day  after 
day,  month  afte-  month,  and  year  after  year, 
he  is  to  be  found,  like  a  rat  in  a  hole  in  the 
wall,  or  a  toad  in  the  heart  of  a  stone,  or  of 
an  oak  tree !  Spring  and  summer  and  au- 
tumn go  round ;  sunshine  and  flowers  spread 
over  the  world  ;  the  sweetest  breezes  blow ; 
the  softest  waters  murmur  along  the  vales, 
but  they  are  all  lost  to  him ;  he  is  the  doleful 
prisoner  of  mammon,  and  so  he  lives  and 
dies! 

Now,  the  farmer  would  not  take  the  wealth 
of  the  world  on  such  terms ;  his  concerns, 
however  small,  spread  themselves  out  in  a 
pleasant  amplitude  both  to  his  eye  and  heart; 
his  house  stands  in  its  own  stately  solitude ; 
his  offices  and  out-houses  stand  round  exten- 


sively, without  any  stubborn  and  limited  con- 
tractions ;  his  acres  stretch  over  hill  and  vale, 
and  he  lives  amidst  the  purest  air  and  most 
delicious  quiet.  Often  as  I  see  these  healthy, 
hardy,  full-grown  sons  of  toi,l  going  out  of 
town,  I  envy  them  the  freshness  and  repose 
of  the  spots  to  which  they  are  retiring.  Am- 
ple, old-fashioned  kitchens,  with  chimney- 
corners  of  true-projecting,  beamed-and-seated 
construction,  still  remaining ;  blazing  fires  in 
winter,  shining  on  rows  of  suspended  hams 
and  flitches  "of  bacon;  guns,  supported  on 
hooks  above,  dogs,  basking  on  the  hearth  be- 
low; cool,  shady  parlours  in  summer  with 
open  windows,  and  odours  from  garden  and 
shrubbery  blowing  in;  gardens  wet  with 
purest  dew,  and  humming  at  noontide  with 
bees;  and  the  green  fields  and verduroustrees, 
or  deep  woodlands  lying  all  around ;  where  a 
hundred  rejoicing  voices  of  birds  and  other 
creatures  are  heard,  and  winds  blowing  to  and 
fro,  full  of  life  and  health  and  enjoyment — 
oh  !  how  enviable  do  such  places  seem  to  the 
fretted  spirits  of  towns,  who  are  compelled, 
not  only  to  bear  their  burden  of  cares,  but  to 
enter  daily  into  the  public  strife  against  sel- 
fish, evil,  and  ever-spreading  corruption !" — 
Bowitt. 


Ploughing. 

The  difference  in  the  amount  of  products 
between  land  that  has  been  thoroughly  tilled, 
and  that  which  has  only  undergone  an  apo- 
logy for  tillage,  must  have  at  times  arrested 
the  attention  of  the  most  careless  farmer. 
Land  adequately  manured,  deeply  and  finely 
ploughed,  and  properly  seeded,  can  alone  be 
relied  on  as  a  source  of  profit  to  the  culti- 
vator ;  yet  how  few  are  the  farms  around  us, 
where  these  desirable  things  are  carried  out 
to  their  full  and  proper  extent !  The  earth 
is  barely  skimmed  in  ploughing — what  sail- 
ors call  a  wide  berth  is  given  to  stones  and 
stumps — the  seed  is  put  on  unequally  and 
sparingly,  and  then  the  farmer  affects  to  won- 
der his  crop  is  no  better.  We  do  not  con- 
duct our  business  as  we  know  it  might  be 
done;  we  undertake  more  than  can  be  per- 
formed well ;  our  manure  is  not  applied  to 
the  crops,  and  in  these  various  ways  nearly 
one  half  our  labour  may  be  said  to  be  lost. 

The  garden  is  that  part  of  the  farm  W'here 
the  effects  of  thorough  ploughing  and  ma- 
nuring are  seen,  in  the  increased  product  and 
profit  for  labour  bestowed ;  though  our  gar- 
dens are  too  often  only  the  shadows  of  what 
they  might  be,  and  should  be,  if  cultivated 
properly.  The  farmer  ploughs  his  garden 
deeper  and  finer  than  the  rest  of  his  premises, 
and  manures  it  better,  scarcely  seeming  to 
remember  the  field  crops  require  the  same 
depth  for  the  free  expansion  of  their  roots, 
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and  the  same  richness  of  soil  to  promote  their 
rapid  growth,  that  is  required  by  the  vegeta- 
bles of  the  garden.  Let  a  farmer  examine 
the  extent  and  depth  to  which  the  roots  of 
grain,  in  a  loose  and  favourable  soil,  will 
spread,  and  he  will  cease  to  wonder  at  the 
failure  of  a  crop  where  the  subsoil,  at  the 
depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  has  never  been 
stirred  by  the  plough,  and  over  the  hard-pan 
of  which  the  tender  fibres  of  the  roots  vainly 
wander  in  search  of  proper  nutriment,  and 
as  fruitlessly  strive  to  penetrate. 

In  loamy  or  sandy  soils,  the  roots  of  trees 
have  been  found  to  penetrate  to  the  depth  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet;  and  the  roots  of  the  Ca- 
nada thistle  have  been  traced  six  or  seven 
feet  below  the  surface.  Wheat,  if  planted 
in  a  mellow,  rich  soil,  will  strike  its  roots 
three  feet  downwards,  and  elongate  much 
farther  horizontally.  The  roots  of  oats  have 
been  discovered  at  eighteen  inches  from  the 
stem ;  and  the  long  thread-like  roots  of  grass 
extend  still  further.  The  roots  of  the  onion 
are  so  white  that  in  a  black  mould  they  can 
be  readily  traced,  and  in  a  trenched  or  spaded 
soil  they  have  been  followed  to  the  depth  of 
two  feet.  The  potatoe  throws  out  roots  to 
the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  inches,  and 
the  tap-rooted  plants,  turnips,  beets,  carrots, 
&c.,  independent  of  the  perpendicular  root, 
spread  their  fibres  to  a  distance  which  equals, 
if  it  does  not  exceed  the  potatoe.  It  is  per- 
fectly absurd  to  expect  to  succeed  with  roots 
of  this  class,  unless  the  ground  is  so  mellow 
as  to  allow  them  to  penetrate.  We  have  had 
them  in  our  garden,  smooth  and  straight, 
which  exceeded  twenty-six  inches  in  length, 
yet  the  soil,  when  first  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a  garden,  was  far  from  being  deep 
or  penetrable.  Land  cannot  be  considered  in 
good  tilth  unless,  by  ploughing  the  earth,  it 
has  been  mixed  with  vegetable  or  animal 
matter  to  the  depth  of  10  or  12  inches; — 
and  Judge  Powel  states,  that  by  manuring 
and  ploughing  he  has  converted  shallow  un- 
productive earth  into  rich  fertile  soils  to  the 
depth  of  at  least  14  inches. 

.  There  is  a  constant  tendency  in  eartiis  to 
consolidate,  clayey  or  aluminous  ones  more 
than  others,  which  manuring  and  ploug'iing 
will,  in  a  great  measure,  prevent;  and  loosen- 
ing the  soil  in  all  cases  allows  the  roots  to 
sink  beyond  the  reach  of  droughts,  permits 
them  to  range  freely  in  search  of  proper  nu- 
triment, and  in  the  same  proportion  increases 
the  chance  for  a  profitable  crop. —  Gen.  Far. 


"  If  farmers  in  our  country,  instead  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  their  acres,  would 
bestow  more  care  and  expense  in  cultivating, 
in  the  best  possible  manner,  every  acre  they 
already  possess,  they  would  live  easier  and 
become  richer,  and  be  happier  also." 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet, 
Conducting-Rods. 

Among  conductors  of  the  electric  fluid,  the 
metallic  substances  are,  perhaps,  entitled  to 
pre-eminence ;  iron,  although  not  the  best,  as 
it  answers  the  purpose  perfectly  well,  on  the 
score  of  economy,  has  been  selected  for  the 
use  of  conducting-rods.  As  a  satisfactory 
evidence  of  its  entire  efficiency,  perhaps  no 
instance  can  be  cited,  of  a  building  not  more 
than  sixty  feet  in  extent  from  the  point  of  a 
properly  arranged  conducting-rod  ever  being 
injured  by  electricity. 

Conductors  should  be  made  of  round  iron- 
rods,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  terminating 
in  a  point  of  platinum,  or  of  brass,  highly 
gilt;  these  metals  are  preferred  on  account 
of  their  remaining  unchanged  by  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  bright  surfaces  appear  to 
attract  the  electric  fluid  with  the  greatest 
force.  In  putting  up  conductors,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  point  should  extend  six  or  seven 
feet  above  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  build- 
ing to  which  it  is  attached,  and  coming  down 
to  the  ground,  to  be  connected  with  a  bar  of 
iron,  an  inch  or  more  square,  and  eight  or 
nine  feet  long,  which  is  to  be  buried  in  the 
earth  its  whole  length,  extending  at  an  angle 
of  45  degrees  from  the  building.  Prepara- 
tory to  placing  the  bar,  a  sufficient  excavation 
should  be  made  to  admit  of  three  or  four 
bushels  of  charcoal  being  placed  around  its 
lower  termination,  which  should  be  wet  with 
water  before  replacing  the  earth ;  this  is  a 
very  important  part  of  the  arrangements, 
the  charcoal  being  indestructible  by  time, 
and  exceedingly  retentive  of  water,  wftich  is 
a  good  conductor,  it  serves  to  difluse  the  elec- 
tric fluid  to  the  general  mass  of  matter,  as 
fast  as  it  descends  the  conducting-rod. 

t  Agricola. 


Straw  for  Litter. 

"  I  AM  paying  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars 
per  ton  for  straw,  delivered  at  my  stock-yard, 
solely  to  keep  my  stock  clean,  dry,  and  warm 
in  the  winter,  and  I  think — indeed  I  know-^ 
it  is  worth  the  money  for  tliis  purpose  alone, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  value  as  manure,  and 
assistance  when  ploughed  into  a  heavy  soil 
to  lighten  and  pulverize  it.  And  yet,  on 
hundreds  of  farms  that  I  passed  during  my 
journey,  I  saw  heaps  upon  heaps  of  valuable 
straw  transported  from  the  barn  to  the  field, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  being  ploughed  under, 
to  decompose  and  again  make  more  straw, 
but  to  be  burned,  and  its  ashes  scattered  to 
the  four  winds  of  heaven  !" — Cultivator. 

I  think — indeed  I  Jaiow,  that  the  man  who 
will  sell  his  straw  for  three  dollars  a  ton,  let 
alone  delivering  it  to  the  stock-yard  of  the  pur- 
chaser, ought  to  be  examined  under  a  statute 
of  lunacy ! 


No.  2. 


Machine  for  removing  Corn-Stalks. — Elders. 
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MACHINE  FOR  REMOVING  CORN-STALKS, 


Our  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Benjamin  Cooper, 
of  Camden,  N.  J.,  has  favoured  us  with  the 
drawing  of  a  machine,  for  removing  corn- 
stalks from  the  field,  which  deserves  to  be 
universally  known.  ]3y  such,  a  lad  may,  of 
himself,  clear  the  heaviest  crop  in  a  very  ex- 
peditious way,  and  in  the  most  easy  manner 
imaginable.  This  machine  has  been  in  use 
on  his  farm  for  many  years ;  is  most  simple 
in  its  construction,  strong,  and  not  liable  to 
be  put  out  of  order.  The  importance  of 
clearing  a  corn-field  immediately  on  cutting, 
is  oftentimes  very  great ;  especially  when  it 
is  wished  to  plough  the  land  for  wheat,  or  to 
give  space  to  the  under-crop,  turnips,  clover, 
or  buckwheat,  &c.,  for  turning  in ;  and  by 
means  of  this  instrument,  the  stalks  are  re- 
moved without  unbinding,  and  are  placed  in 
whatever  situation  it  is  desired,  exactly  in 
the  same  position  in  which  they  were  taken 
up,  without  loss  of  time  and  very  little  la- 
bour. A  pair  of  fore  wagon-wheels,  or  others 
of  small  size,  are  used,  it  not  being  neces- 
sary to  have  them  for  this  express  purpose,  as 
they  are  required  but  for  a  very  short  time 
every  year,  and,  after  using  it,  the  machine 
might  be  packed  away  into  a  small  place,  re- 
served for  future  operations. 

Fig.  1.  A  front  view  of  the  machine. 

Fig.  2.  A  back  view  of  the  machine. 

Shafts,  12  feet  long. 

Axle,  between  wheels  at  hubs,  6  feet  long. 

Width,  between  shafts  at  axle,  4ft.  8  in. 

Size  of  axle,  4^  inches  square. 

Roller,  6  inches  diameter. 

Frame,  E,  4ft.  6  in.  high,  5ft.  wide  at  bot- 
tom, 4ft.  4  in.  at  top. 

Arms  of  frame,  G,  3ft.  6  'in.  long,  so  as  to 
clear  the  ends  of  axle. 

Edwin  Chandler,  manufacturer  of  aarricul- 
tural  implements.  No.  196  Market  Street, 
Philadelphia,  proposes  to  build  these  ma- 
chines (wheels  and  rope  not  included)  for  $11. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
How  to  kill  Elders. 

In  a  recent  excursion  in  Chester  county, 
as  is  my  custom  on  such  occasions,  I  made 
many  inquiries  about  the  crops,  the  mode  of 
culture,  the  results  of  any  experiments  made, 
with  a  view  to  the  increase  of  agricultural 
knowledge,  &c.  On  making  particular  in- 
quiry of  a  farmer  as  to  the  damage  done  to 
his  wheat-crop  by  the  fly,  and  whether  he 
had  not  found  less  injury  to  the  crop  where 
it  was  put  in  immediately  after  grass,  than 
when  sowed  after  barley  or  oats,  his  answer 
was,  "  not  at  all,  I  had  one  field  put  in  after 
grass  and  one  after  oats,  and  I  could  not  see 
but  that  the  wheat  which  followed  the  grass 
was  quite  as  badly  injured  by  the  fly  as  the 
other,  if  not  worse."  He  then  said,  "  there 
is  one  thing  I  have  found  out,  which  I  think 
is  worth  being  known ;  that  is,  how  to  kill 
elders.  A  neighbour  of  mine  told  me  if  I 
would  cut  elder  bushes  and  spread  them  green 
among  my  wheat,  when  stacking  it,  the  rats 
would  not  disturb  it.  I  did  as  he  told  me. 
The  next  year  I  took  my  scythe  and  went  to 
the  same  place  for  more  elder-bushes,  when 
I  was  surprised  to  find  there  were  very  few 
elders  there.  I  cut  what  remained ;  and 
next  year  none  were  to  be  found  in  this  place. 
So  it  is  simply  to  cut  the  elders  off  by  the 
ground,  in  time  of  wheat  harvest,  to  insure 
their  destruction." 

Now,  as  many  of  the  readers  of  the 
"  Farmers'  Cabinet"  (and  I  am  told  it  has  a 
wide  circulation)  may  be  troubled  with  the 
spread  of  elder  bushes,  let  them  try  this  easy 
method  of  ridding  the  ground  of  them  and 
test  it  for  themselves.  Sadsbury, 


Extravagance  in  clothes  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  misfortunes  to  families,  and 
is  of  all  passions  the  most  ridiculous  and  irra- 
tional. 
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To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Scientific  Farming. 

Sir, — I  have  often  been  amused,  while 
leadinfT  the  article  on  imported  stock,  at  page 
373  of  the  2d  vol,  of  the  Cabinet,  with  the 
quaint  observations  of  "  neighbour  Symmons" 
on  that  subject ;  and  the  more  so,  as  I  have 
an  ancient  friend,  whose  lands  adjoin  my  up- 
per fields,  who  lias  become  quite  a  seer  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  present  fashionable  notions 
of  improved  stocks  implements  of  husbandry, 
management  of  crops,  and,  in  short*  in  every 
thing  bearing  the  name  of  improvement; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  has  some- 
times truth  and  reason  on  his  side,  when,  I 
assure  you,  he  does  not  forget  to  triumph.  I 
often  spend  an  hour  with  him  of  an  evening, 
which  I  occupy  in  reading  to  him  some  of  our 
agricultural  publications,  the  Cabinet  in  par- 
ticular, which,  although  I  cannot  induce  him 
to  take,  or  indeed  any  other  of  these  books 
of  theory,  as  he  calls  them,  he  will  consent 
to  hear,  while  I  read,  and  I  am  never  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  are  his  sentiments  by  the 
gruffs  which  he  utters,  either  in  approbation 
or  condemnation,  between  the  puffs  of  his 
pipe,  as  I  proceed.  When  I  read  to  him  the 
last  number  of  the  Cabinet,  he  said,  at  the 
conclusion,  "  tell  that  Cabinet-man  of  thine, 
he  need  not  take  so  much  pains  to  learn  us 
how  to  grow  bigger  crops,  but  if  he  '11  just 
say  where  we  are  to  find  a  better  market  for 
what  we've  got,  I'll  just  thank  him — that's 
all."  I  ventured,  upon  this,  to  hint  that  I 
considered  the  present  prices  of  farming  stock 
quite  as  high — nay  higher — than  what  are 
obtained  for  many  other  articles  in  the  mar- 
ket, when  he  said  in  a  gruff,  "just  name  one," 
when  I  replied,  the  Cabinet  at  a  dollar  a  year, 
and  a  new  gown  for  your  wife  at  twelve  and 
a  half  cents  per  yard !  This  was  a  settler, 
and  I  think  he  will  be  the  better  for  our  con- 
versation, as  was  the  discontented  English- 
man, at  page  362  of  the  same  volume  of  the 
Cabinet,  which,  having  with  me  at  the  time, 
I  read  to  him  the  article,  from  beginning  to 
end.  I  also  added  to  it  the  concluding  re- 
mark of  the  editor's  address,  on  the  last  page 
of  the  first  number  of  the  5th  vol.,  that  the 
time  is  come  when  persons  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  sleep  quietly  on  the  subject  of  agri- 
culture, but  will  be  compelled  to  improve  in 
self-defence.  And,  having  advanced  so  far, 
I  read  to  him,  on  my  last  visit,  a  chapter  from 
a  most  interesting  book,  entitled  "  Scientific 
Farming,"  which,  to  be  sure,  I  expected  him 
to  spurn  at,  but,  strange  to  say,  he  admitted 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it,  and  said 
he  should  like  to  hear  it  again,  from  the  pages 
of  the  Cabinet,  some  future  day !  This  was 
a  new  idea,  and  I  determined  to  select  from 
it  some  observations,  which  I  enclose,  believ- 


ing with  my  old  friend  that  the  perusal  might 
be  of  much  service  to  tlie  cause  of  agricul- 
ture, as  far  as  the  pages  of  the  Cabinet  circu- 
late: and  if,  Mr.  Editor,  you  join  in  the 
opinion,  pray  insert  and  oblige,  P.  M. 

"  Amidst  all  the  advantages  and  recrea- 
tions which  have  been  pointed  out  as  sur- 
rounding a  country  life,  that  of  scientific 
farming  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest :  it 
is  a  pursuit  full  of  interest  and  variety,  at 
once  natural,  philosophical  and  dignified ; 
and  it  is  difiicult  to  imagine  a  man  of  wealth 
and  education  more  usefully  or  honourably 
employed,  than  in  directing  the  cultivation 
of  his  estate.  Agriculture  is  nov;  become, 
indeed,  as  Cicero  termed  it  in  his  day,  '  the 
nearest  of  all  employments  to  the  purely 
philosophical  kind.'*  It  is  a  science  which 
requires  an  education  to  prosecute  it  to  its 
full  capacity,  to  make  the  other  arts  and  sci- 
ences of  modern  times  bear  upon  and  co- 
operate with  it,  so  as  to  add  to  its  progression, 
and  to  apply  beneficially,  the  knowledge  of 
its  already  established  principles  and  prac- 
tices; it  is  no  longer  an  occupation  which 
requires  a  man  to  forego  the  refined  pleasures 
of  society,  and  to  bury  himself  amid  woods 
and  wildernesses,  in  some  obscure  spot  far 
away  from  the  enjoyments  and  society  of  the 
world ;  for,  locate  himself  where  he  will,  the 
arts,  the  elegancies  and  the  knowledge  of 
civilized  life  will  penetrate  to  him,  and  give 
him  all  the  real  advantages  of  the  city  (in 
the  perusal  of  books)  and  in  the  peace  and 
fullness  of  his  retirement.  And  what  a 
noble  art  is  agriculture  now  become !  Look 
at  the  manner  in  which  it  is  now  practised 
by  the  most  skilful  of  its  professors !  Let  any 
one  just  turn  over  the  leaves  of  Louden's  En- 
cyclopaedia, and  trace  the  progress  of  its  im- 
plements only,  from  the  plough  of  the  ancients 
in  the  shape  of  a  mere  pick,  to  the  almost 
endless  machines  which  the  active  brains  of 
men,  and  their  advancing  knowledge  of  me- 
chanics, have  given  to  the  scientific  farmer ! 
Let  any  one  turn  to  the  list  of  engravings  of 
farming  apparatus,  in  the  same  excellent 
work,  amounting  to  about  300,  and  he  will 
obtain  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  science 
and  invention,  now  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
agriculturist,  and  there  are  no  men  who  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  progress  of  the 
arts  and  of  general  knowledge  more  than 
they.  Mechanics,  chemistry,  hydraulics,  steam 
— all  have  been  seized  upon  to  develope  the 
principles  or  facilitate  the  operations  of  agri- 


*  "  Of  country  occupations  I  profess  myself  a  warm 
admirer;  they  are  pleasures  perfectly  consistent  with 
every  degree  of  advanced  years,  as  they  apjiroach  the 
nearest  of  all  others  to  those  of  the  purely  philosophi- 
cal kind;  they  are  derived  from  observing  the  nature 
and  properties  of  their  own  earth,  which  yields  a  ready 
obedience  to  the  cultivator's  industry,  and  returns  with 
interest  wliat  he  deposits  in  her  charge."— Cicero, 
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culture,  and,  within  the  last  century,  the 
strides  which  have  been  made  in  this  inter- 
esting department  of  knowledge,  are  aston- 
ishing. Tull's  system  of  horse-hoeing  and 
drill  husbandry  has  introduced  a  numerous 
train  of  drills,  dibbling  or  planting-machines, 
horse-hoes,  ploughs,  rollers,  scufflers,  scarifi- 
ers, cultivators,  hoe-harrows,  watering-ma- 
chines, breaks,  drill-harrows,  horse-rakes,  &c., 
which  we  now  meet  with  everywhere,  where 
the  old  system  of  plain  ploughing,  harrowing 
and  broad-cast  sowing  prevailed,  to  the  infi- 
nite loss  of  seed  and  growth  of  weeds. 

Then  comes,  the  scientific  genius  of  Sir  H. 
Davy,  Thompson,  Fourcroy,  Parmentier,  Kir- 
wan,  Gay  Lussac,  and  many  other  eminent 
chemists,  who  have  all  employed  themselves 
in  the  investigation  of  the  real  nature  of  soils 
and  manures,  and  a  vast  increase  of  produc- 
tive power  has  been  the  result ;  the  best  mix- 
ture or  rotation  of  crops  has  been  determined 
by  experiment,  and  the  benefits  of  stall-feed- 
ing clearly  demonstrated  :  a  great  variety  of 
vegetables  have  been  added  to  the  already 
plenteous  growth,  with  which  modern  tillage 
has  enriched  both  the  summer  and  winter- 
stalls,  while  the  improvement  of  the  breed 
of  cattle  and  sheep  by  Bakewell  and  the  Cul- 
leys,  the  growth  of  fine  wool  by  Lord  Somer- 
ville  and  others,  have  been  as  remarkable  as 
the  superior  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  science  of  draining  has  found  devotees 
equally  ardent,  and  has  produced  the  most 
astonishing  consequences ;  in  many  instances, 
the  mere  act  of  draining  has  quadrupled  the 
produce  of  land  ;  in  the  weald  of  Kent,  land 
which  produced  only  a  rental  of  five  shillings 
an  acre,  has  been  raised  to  five-and-twenty  ! 
And  all  these  objects  have  been  watched 
over,  canvassed,  and  stimulated  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  agricultural  societies,  agricultu- 
ral journals,  agricultural  newspapers,  and 
ploughing-matches!  Agricultural  associations 
are  now  to  be  found  in  almost  every  county, 
and  often  in  different  districts  of  the  same 
county,  which  offer  premiums  on  the  best 
specimens  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
crops,  &c.,  the  best  ploughing,  and  the  most 
steady  and  industrious  farm  and  household 
servants;  and  it  is  a  new  and  unspeakably 
delightful  feature  in  rural  life,  to  see  the 
whole  farming  population  of  a  district  has- 
tening, on  a  given  day — gentlemen,  farmers, 
and  farm-servants,  all  in  their  best  array — to 
gome  spot  where  the  cattle  are  shown,  the 
ploughing  done,  the  prizes  awarded  by  um- 
pires, chosen  from  amongst  the  most  skilful, 
and  speeches  made,  all  for  the  interests  of 
agriculture ! 

And  it  is  really  curious  to  see,  on  our  sci- 
entific farms,  the  great  variety  of  implements 
and  machines  which  these  causes  have  pro- 
duced !   Ploughs  of  every  different  construc- 


tion, and  by  different  patentees;  harrows, 
drills,  cultivators!  Every  different  crop  has 
its  peculiar  apparatus  for  expediting  its  cul- 
ture, for  preparing  the  land,  getting  the  seed 
into  the  ground,  cleaning  and  dressing  the 
crop  while  growing,  for  harvesting  it,  thresh- 
ing and  cleaning  for  market ;  for  sowing 
pease,  planting  corn,  drilling  roots,  and  for 
chopping  and  slicing  them  for  cattle ;  ma- 
chines for  cutting  and  making  of  hay,  for 
stacking  it  quickly,  and  for  chopping  and 
steaming  it;  for  ploughing  up  weeds,  moor- 
land and  high-roads ;  for  reaping  and  raking 
by  wholesale ;  for  tapping  deep  springs  and 
guttering  the  surface  for  the  escape  of  sur- 
face water ;  for  ploughing  the  sub-soil  as  well 
as  the  surface ;  for  paring  and  levelling  lumpy 
land;  for  cross-cutting  furrows  in  mossy 
land;  machines  for  channelling  and  irrigat- 
ing low  lands;  sod-paring,  lime-spreading, 
bone-sowing,  corn-shelling,  corn-cracking, 
clialT-cutting  implements,  with  threshing- 
mills,  winnowing-machines,  steaming  appa- 
ratus, ratteries,  novel  butter-churns,  new- 
fangled mole-traps,  poultr)''-feeders,  by  which 
the  birds  might  help  themselves  from  tin 
boxes,  so  that  other  feathered  depredators 
might  not  be  able  to  go  shares  with  them,  and 
patent  hog-troughs  !  Truly,  Solomon  might 
say  thast  men  had  sought  out  many  witty  in- 
ventions, but  how  any  one  can  now  say  there 
is  "  nothing  new  under  the  sun"  is  indeed  a 
puzzler. 

And  who  shall  aggregate  and  estimate  the 
numerous  and  valuable  suggestions  and  arti- 
cles of  anonymous  writers  in  the  difTerent 
periodical  agricultural  journals,  and  the  per- 
sonal labours  of  such  men  as  the  Dukes  of 
Buccleugh,  Bedford  and  Portland,  Lord  So- 
merville  and  Mr.  Coke,  of  Holkham,  now  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  1  Men  who  have  spent  their 
lives  in  the  unostentatious,  but  most  merito- 
rious endeavour  to  perfect  the  agricultural 
science  of  the  world !  Surely,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  naturalists,  there  are  no  men  whose 
pursuits  seem  to  yield  them  so  much  real 
happiness  as  intelligent  agriculturists,  whose 
hearts  are  in  the  business;  and  there  are 
none  who  are  more  truly  the  benefactors  of 
their  country.  Walter  Scott  in  his  memoir 
of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  relates  a  circum- 
stance worth  recording.  When  the  Duke 
was  asked  why  he  did  not  leave  his  estates 
in  the  country,  during  the  spring  of  the  year 
of  scarcity,  1817,  and  visit  London  as  usual, 
he,  by  Vv'ay  of  answer,  pointed  to  a  list  of 
day-labourers,  amounting  to  nine  hundred  and 
forty-seven  individuals,  whom,  independent 
of  his  regular  establishments,  he  was  pro- 
viding with  the  means  of  subsistence,  by  em- 
ploying them  on  his  estates !  and  if  we  allow 
to  each  labourer  two  persons  only,  who  were 
dependent  upon  his  wages  for  support,  we 
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shall  find  that  he  was,  by  foreg-oing  this  privi- 
lege of  his  rank,  providing  for  an  array  of 
nearly  three  thousand  persons,  many  of  whom 
must  otherwise  have  found  it  most  difficult  to 
obtain  subsistence  during  that  trying  period. 
The  result  of  such  conduct  is  twice  blessed, 
both  in  the  means  which  it  employs,  and  in 
the  end  which  it  attains,  in  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  country. 

Nothing  can  be  more  consonant  to  nature, 
nothing  more  delightful,  nothing  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  country  or  more  worthy  of  any 
man  than  the  agricultural  occupations,  which 
are  becoming  so  fashionable  amongst  the  re- 
tired classes  of  the  commercial  world  ;  whe- 
ther such  persons  seek  profit  or  pleasure,  in 
them  they  can  be  found  at  any  time ;  and 
while  they  are  increasing  the  value  of  their 
estates,  they  are  in  the  midst  of  health,  peace 
and  a  series  of  operations  which  have  now 
become  purely  scientific,  and  have  called  in 
to  their  accomplishment  almost  every  other 
science  and  art ;  whilst  in  every  age  of  the 
world,  agricultural  pursuits  have  formed  the 
delights  of  the  greatest  nations  and  the  no- 
blest men.  Cicero  says,  and  indeed  it  seems 
as  though  he  could  never  have  done  with 
telling  us  of  the  pleasure  he  took  in  farm- 
ing, '  I  might  expatiate  on  the  beauty  of  ver- 
dant groves  and  meadows,  on  the  charming 
aspects  of  vineyards  and  olive-yards — but  to 
say  all  in  one  word,  there  cannot  be  a  more 
pleasing  or  a  more  profitable  scene  than  that 
of  a  well-cultivated  farm  :  in  my  opinion,  in- 
deed, no  kind  of  occupation  is  more  fraught 
with  happiness,  not  only  as  the  business  of 
husbandry  is  of  singular  utility  to  mankind, 
but  as  being  attended  with  its  own  peculiar 
pleasures,  supplying  both  the  table  and  the 
altar  with  the  greatest  variety  and  abun- 
dance.' " 

For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Treat  your  Brutes  like  Men. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Cabinet,  we  closed 
a  short  article  with  the  phrase  which  heads 
the  present  one.  In  that,  we  wished  to  re- 
mind our  readers  of  a  few  important  facts  in 
the  management  of  domestic  animals — 1st, 
that,  unless  sick,  medicine  was  very  rarely 
required — 2d,  that  "  specifics"  ought  never 
to  be  trusted ;  that  no  one  article  was  always 
proper,  and  that  "  certain  cures"  were  gene- 
rally any  thing,  but  what  they  professed  to 
be — 3d,  that  the  same  disease,  in  different 
stages,  required  very  different  remedies — 4th, 
that  the  best  and  most  skilful  thing  a  man 
could  sometimes  do,  was — to  do  nothing  ;  and 
5th,  that  nature  often  did  a  great  deal,  and 
was  at  any  time  better  than  an  ignorant  and 
reckless  prescriber. — These  remarks  had  re- 
ference more  particularly  to  internal  diseases. 


We  propose,  at  this  time,  to  say  a  few 
words,  in  the  same  general  manner,  on 

THE   TREATMENT  OF  WOUNDS  AND  ACCIDENTS 
IN   ANIMALS. 

In  the  treatment  of  these  cases  among 
men,  it  is  a  settled  axiom  with  surgeons,  that 
the  simplest  treatment  founded  on  correct 
principles  is  always  the  best — and  the  same 
holds  good  with  our  domestic  animals.  All 
the  mysterious  applications — all  the  "  certain 
cures" — all  the  "  patent"  notions,  are  only 
intended  by  the  designing  as  a  cloak  for  their 
impositions  upon  the  credulous-and  uninform- 
ed.— For  example,  let  us  take  a  simple  wound 
— a  cut,  made  with  a  sharp  instrument,  and 
turning  off  a  flap  of  skin  and  flesh. — "  What 
is  good"  for  such  an  injury  ?  One  will  say, 
a  particular  balsam  is  a  certain  cure — another, 
turpentine — a  third  has  a  sovereign  mixture, 
and  a  fourth,  a  famous  salve  that  never  fails ; 
now,  this  is  all  sheer  nonsense.  What  is  to 
be  done'!  Simply,  clean  off  the  wound ;  lay 
down  the  flap  of  skin,  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
its  natural  position,  and  retain  it  there,  keep- 
ing the  part,  for  a  time,  perfectly  quiet,  and 
nature  will  do  the  rest;  and,  in  a  common 
case,  no  application  can  hurry  the  process 
which  must  take  place,  for  a  complete  resto- 
ration. But  a  large  sore  is  often  seen  in  a 
horse — is  there  no  salve,  "  a  certain  cure"  for 
this?  None. — Mild  applications  are  proper 
to  protect  the  tender  surface  from  the  air  and 
external  irritation — and  particular  ones,  to 
produce  particular  effects,  may  occasionally 
be  required — but  a  peculiar  process,  called 
granulation,  or  the  formation  of  new  mate- 
rial, has  to  take  place,  before  the  part  is  sound  ; 
and  this,  let  it  be  recollected,  is  the  work  of 
nature,  (too  often  interrupted  by  injudicious 
applications)  to  complete  which  requires  a 
certain  period  of  time,  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances. 

A  bruise,  what  is  if?  An  injury  to  a  part, 
often  with  rupture  of  small  blood-vessels, 
producing  discoloration  and  liable  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  inflammation.  Keep  the  part  at 
rest,  endeavour  to  reduce  the  heat  (if  more 
than  natural),  and  our  old  friend,  of  whom 
we  have  spoken  so  often,  nature,  will  take 
up  what  ought  not  to  be  there,  and  all  will 
do  well. 

Sprains  are  fertile  sources  of  deception 
and  imposition  by  ignorant  and  unprincipled 
adventurers.  What  happens  when  your  ani- 
mal gets  a  sprain "?  The  natural  connexions 
about  the  joints  are  stretched,  perhaps  torn, 
and  the  beast  is  unable  to  move  his  limb 
without  pain.  If  he  continues  to  use  it,  in- 
flammation of  these  ligaments  are  pretty  sure 
to  follow,  and  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
inflammation  of  these  parts,  that  when  once 
excited,  its  course  is  a  very  slow  one,  and 
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^requires  a  long  time  to  effect  a  cure.  How 
is  this  to  be  prevented  1  To  keep  the  limb 
perfectly  at  rest,  to  allow  no  motion,  to  en- 
deavour to  prevent  inflammation,  and  give 
nature  time  to  restore  the  injured  parts  to 
their  healthy  state.— Is  this  all  ■!  It  is  the 
essential  part.  But  are  there  no  liniments 
that  will  make  all  right  at  once "?  None. — 
And  are  there  no  "  little  bones"  that  have  got 
out  of  place  and  which  can  be  forced  back 
by  some  violent  or  magical  effort  7  These 
"  little  bones"  often  exist  only  in  the  imagi- 
nations of  those  who  use  them  as  bug-bears 
to  the  credulous,  and  not  about  the  joints 
where  sprains  frequently  occur ; — where  na- 
ture has  placed  them,  she  has  taken  so  much 
pains  to  secure  them,  that  their  displacement 
is  excessively  rare,  and,  when  it  does  occur, 
can  hardly  be  mistaken  by  any  one  in  the 
habit  of  looking  at  the  natural  shape  of  the 
part.  A  good  horseman,  or  a  lover  of  fine 
animals  of  any  kind,  is  so  constantly  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  all  parts  of  his  beast,  and 
of  handling  its  limljs,  that  any  great  departure 
from  the  natural  state  is  promptly  noticed  by 
the  observing  herdsman. 

We  might  go  on  specifying  a  variety  of 
cases,  but  that  is  not  our  object.  Correct 
principles  will  hardly  lead  us  into  great  error, 
and  a  little  reflection  would  often  save  us 
from  various  kinds  of  imposition.  The  doings 
of  nature  are  constantly  taken  advantage  of, 
for  the  purposes  of  quackery.  An  example 
or  two  will  illustrate  our  meaning. — Many  of 
our  readers  have,  no  doubt,  heard  of  the  won- 
derful success  that  has  attended  \\\q  pow-wow- 
ing  of  recent  wounds,  in  particular  sections 
of  country — which  operation,  as  we  have 
heard  it  described,  consists  in  seeing  the  ani- 
mal at  once,  tying  up  the  parts  while  bleed- 
ing, muttering  certain  unintelligible  words, 
and  making  certain  mysterious  motions,  aftar 
which  things  are  to  be  kept  quiet  and  not  dis- 
turbed till  the  parts  are  well. — In  other 
words,  nature  is  not  interfered  with,  and  the 
cabalistic  words  and  motions,  at  least  do  not 
prevent  a  natural  process  from  going  on  in  a 
natural  manner. 

So,  in  many  cases  where  the  symptoms  are 
only  an  eflxirt  of  nature  to  restore  things  to  a 
healthy  state,  which  always  comes  with  cer- 
tainty;* but,  just  at  this  critical  time,  an  in- 
fallible powder  is  given,  or  a  wonderful  mix- 
ture, or  a  preparation  so  jctive  that  its  proper 
dose  can  neither  be  seen,  felt  nor  tasted  !  and 
the  remedy  has  all  the  credit  of  a  cure,  with- 
,  out  being  even  accessary  to  it. 

And,  in  cases  of  sprains  and  injuries  about 
joints,  where,  from  peculiarity  of  structure, 
the  recovery  is  a  slow  one,  how  often,  when 
just  approaching  a  healthy  state,  has  .some 
ridiculous  movement  or  some  inert  applica- 
tion received  credit  for  a  termination,  which 


had  been  coming  gradually  and  certainly  for 
weeks  before ! 

As  we  have  previously  said,  our  object  is 
not  to  go  into  the  details  of  quackery  among 
our  domestic  animals — we  want  correct  prin- 
ciples and  sound  reasons  for  what  we  do,  and 
a  distrust  for  those  who  have  neither.  These, 
our  readers  may  be  assured,  will  save  our 
brutes  from  much  sufl^ering — add  to  their 
health  and  usefulness,  and  thereby  very  ma- 
terially subserve  our  own  private  interests. 

T. 

August  26,  1840. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Cultivation  of  the  Sugar-Beet. 

Sir, — We  are  told  that  the  crop  of  sugar- 
beet  is  increased,  and  the  labour  of  cultiva- 
tion much  relieved,  by  planting  every  year 
in  succession  on  the  same  land ;  and  this, 
judging  by  some  which  I  have  this  day  seen 
growing  on  a  field  which  had  already  carried 
two  crops  in  succession — the  present  being 
the  third — is  correct ;  it  certainly  is  superior 
to  any  that  I  have  elsewhere  seen.  The 
owner  promises  to  render  an  account  of  the 
yield  of  the  crop,  for  publication  in  the  Cabi- 
net, but  I  cannot  forego  the  opportunity  of 
recommending  to  tJie  notice  of  the  cultiva- 
tors of  this  inestimable  root,  a  mode  of  re- 
freshing their  soil  which  will  be  found  of 
much  importance,  and  be  attended  with  a 
most  trifling  expense ;  it  is,  immediately  on 
removing  the  beets,  to  plough  the  land  deep, 
and  «ow  it  thickly  with  rye,  for  the  purpose 
of  turning  it  down  before  planting  the  beets 
in  the  spring,  rolling  in  the  seed  at  the  same 
time ;  by  these  means  the  land  will  be  reno- 
vated, and  be  relieved  of  a  crop  of  weeds 
which,  springing  up  with  the  rye,  will  be 
buried  with  it  in  the  spring,  thus  adding  to 
the  dressing,  and  preparing  the  soil  as  an  ex- 
cellent seed-bed  for  the  beet ;  always  observ- 
ing, to  plough  deeper  every  time  the  land  is 
turned.  fThis  plan  might  be  continued  "  yearly 
and  every  year,"  to  the  eternal  renovation  of 
the  soil  and  the  everlasting  benefit  of  the 
beet-crop.  It  is  an  excellent  practice  to  soak 
the  seed  of  the  beet  in  warm  water  before 
sowing,  as  it  expedites  its  shooting,  and  gives 
it  a  start  before  the  weeds — all  that  an  active 
and  intelligent  man  desires.  D.  C. 

August  25,  1840. 


"The  industry  and  expense  bestowed  in 
collecting  and  applying  manures  in  England, 
and  which  is  only  exceeded  in  the  environs 
of  Paris,  where  all  the  offal  of  the  city  in- 
cluding every  dead  animal  (the  horses  alone 
of  this  description  amount  to  16,000  annually) 
is  converted  into  manure,  is  a  subject  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  agriculturists  of 
this  country." 
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Dairy  Maid  and  Blossom. — A  nohle  Landlord. 


VOL.V. 


From  tlie  Inquirer  and  Courier. 

We  invite  attention  to  the  communication 
of  James  Gowen,  Esq.,  inserted  in  another 
part  of  our  paper :  we  point  to  it  with  plea- 
sure, as  an  evidence  of  liberal  public  spirit, 
on  the  part  of  an  enterprising  agriculturist 
of  Philadelphia  county.  This  kind  of  gene- 
rous and  patriotic  rivalry  is  altogether  lauda- 
ble ;  its  results  cannot  but  prove  salutary. 

Dairy  Maid*  and  Blossom.t 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Inquirer: 

Dear  Sir, — On  looking  over  the  "  Farmers' 
Cabinet"  for  this  present  month,  I  saw,  for 
the  first  time,  Mr.  Samuel  Canby's  statement 
of  one  week's  yield  of  milk  of  his  Durham 
cow  "  Blossom,"  copied  from  the  Delaware 
Journal,  by  which  it  appears  that  Blossom 
gave  over  35  quarts  per  day,  a  result  which 
affords  me  great  satisfaction,  inasmuch,  as 
when  I  furnished  you  with  the  yield  of  my 
Durham  cow,  "  Dairy  Maid,"  for  one  week, 
showing  over  33^  quarts  per  day,  I  felt  a  little 
concerned,  lest  some  of  your  readers  might 
think  I  had  been  rather  poetical  in  my  prose; 
but  Mr.  Canby's  statement  of  over  35  quarts 
per  day,  covers  my  position,  and  must  bring 
the  sceptics  to  admit,  that  if  his  was  possible, 
mine  was  not  so  improbable  as  they  have 
thought  it  to  be. 

I  fear  Mr.  Canby  quotes  my  remark,  that 
Dairy  Maid's  yield  of  33|  per  day  "  was  un- 
precedented," in  the  sense  as  though  I  had 
said  that  it  could  not  be  beaten,  for  he  seems 
to  place  Blossom's  yield  in  opposition  to  it. 
I  did  not  intend  a  challenge  by  the  remark, 
but  simply,  that  I  believed  it  to  be  unprece- 
dented at  the  time  I  made  use  of  the  expres- 
sion. I  could  not  say  so  now,  being  informed 
of  the  yield  of  Blossom,  but  this  is  subsequent 
to  the  time  I  made  the  statement  of  Dairy 
Maid's  yield  public.  Up  to  that  time,  for 
aught  I  knew,  it  was  unprecedented,  and 
Dairy  Maid  stood  first  in  the  rank  of  milkers 
— that  she  has  to  yield  now,  in  appearance,  to 
Blossom's  exceedingly  abundant  fruit,  is  easily 
accounted  for  in  the  freshness  of  Blossom. 

Dairy  Maid  calved  on  the  16th  of  February, 
and  was  milked  for  trial  on  the  first  week  of 
June,  being  the  fourth  month  from  calving. 
"Blossom,"  according  to  Mr.  Canby's  state- 
ment, calved  16th  of  May,  and  was  milked 
for  trial  in  the  week  beginning  on  the  13th 
of  June,  just  one  month  from  calving.  Now, 
every  breeder  or  dairy-man  must  perceive 
that  "  Dairy  Maid's"  giving  33^  quarts  a  day 
3 J  months  from  calving,  after  suckling  a  calf 
three  months,  which  was  the  case,  gives  to 
"  Blossom,"  who  milked  35  quarts  one  month 
from  calving,  but  a  questionable  triumph  over 
"  Dairy  Maid." 

*  See  page  380,  vol.  iv.  Cabinet, 
t  See  page  41,  vol.  v.  Cabinet. 


Mr.  Canby  seems  to  hold  out,  if  he  does 
not  actually  tlirow  the  glove  "  for  the  credit 
of  little  Delaware,"  and  as  I  am  not  slow  in 
taking  a  hint,  I  shall  not  keep  him  long  in 
suspense,  if  he  will  allow  me  to  premise  a 
few  words.  First,  no  one  can  have  a  higher 
opinion  of  "  Little  Delaware"  than  I  have. 
In  men  she  always  was  and  now  is  able  to 
compete  with  any  State  in  the  Union.  In 
cattle  she  may  surpass  Pennsylvania,  for  we 
have  been  for  a  long  time  the  jest  of  the 
traders  from  the  East  and  West,  who,  when 
speaking  of  a  Dutch  Pennsylvania  Dairy, 
sum  it  up  as  consisting  of  "  eleven  horses  and 
three  cotes,"  But  notwithstanding  all  that, 
there  are  some  good  dairies  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  some  good  cattle  too,  and  it  will  not  be 
the  fault  of  some  few  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia and  adjoining  counties,  if  in  a  few  years 
Pennsylvania  cannot  brag  the  whole  Union. 
In  the  mean  time,  I'll  try  my  hand  at  "  Little 
Delaware,"  by  proposing  to  Mr.  Canby  to  put 
"  Dairy  Maid"  in  competition  against  his  cow 
"Blossom,"  in  a  trial  of  one  week's  milking, 
to  take  place  at  any  time  over  three  months 
from  calving,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of 
their  respective  owners.  If  Mr.  Canby's  cow 
"  Blossom"  yields  a  greater  quantity  of  milk 
in  the  week  than  "  Dairy  Maid,"  then  am  I 
to  pay  to  the  Delaware  Agricultural  Society, 
for  its  use,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars — 
if,  on  the  contrary,  "  Dairy  Maid"  yields  the 
most,  then  will  Mr.  Canby  have  to  pay  to  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting  Agricul- 
ture, a  similar  sum.  Any  communication  re- 
lating to  these  premises  will  meet  with  due 
attention. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob't.  servant, 

James  Gowen. 

Pliilad.  Aug.  17, 1840. 


A  Noble  Landlord. 


We  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  copying 
into  our  pages  a  few  extracts  from  a  speech 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  delivered  at  a 
meeting  of  his  tenants,  at  his  residence,  the 
first  year  after  the  decease  of  his  father ;  it 
contains  sentiments  that  do  him  honour. 

"  Gentlemen,  and  I  may  add,  my  very  kind 
and  much-respected  friends  and  tenantry,  let 
me  hasten  to  thank  you  for  your  enthusiastic 
reception  of  this  toast,  and  my  old  friend  and 
tenant  Bennet,  for  giving  it.  I  take  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  afforded  me,  of  marking  the 
respect  I  entertain  for  you  by  meeting  you, 
and  of  expressing  the  pleasure  and  gratifica-  # 
tion  I  experience  in  seeing  so  many  present.  1 
It  is  my  delight,  and  it  is  my  intention  to 
meet  you  often — always  to  be  accessible  to 
your  application — and  ready  to  listen  with 
attention  to  your  statements,  wishes  and 
opinions. 


No.  2. 


Machine  for  stirring  the  Subsoil. — Bacon. 
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"  I  now  appear  before  you  as  your  landlord, 
but  for  many  long-  and  happy  years  we  have 
been  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  I  trust 
to  Providence  to  grant  us  many  more  of  mu- 
tual confidence  and  esteem.  To  you  I  owe 
it  to  express  the  debt  of  gratitude  due,  and 
to  express  also,  not  only  in  my  name,  but  in 
that  of  my  family,  our  acknowledgments  for 
the  kind,  friendly  and  liberal  conduct  of  the 
tenantry  to  this  house,  and  I  have  sought  this 
opportunity  to  meet  you,  to  assure  you  that 
the  honest  and  upright  tenant  will  always 
find  in  me  a  kind,  anxious  and  friendly  land- 
lord, and  I  shall  always  take  a  warm  interest 
in  your  comforts  and  the  farm  which  you  oc- 
cupy. The  possessions  which  I  hold  are  ex- 
tensive and  important,  and  I  am  anxious  that 
my  tenantry,  wlio  have  laid  out  their  capital 
on  their  farms,  should  have  every  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  they  deserve:  let  not 
those  fear  a  rise  of  rent — as  I  have  often  said, 
so  I  repeat,  "  live  and  let  live,"  shall  be  my 
motto  through  life ;  the  more  a  tenant  im- 
proves his  land,  the  more  he  must  benefit  him- 
self, and  the  happier  I  shall  be  to  see  it :  I 
depend  upon  your  labour  for  my  subsistence, 
and  my  residence  will  be  amongst  you ;  you 
will  meet  with  every  liberal  feeling  from  me 
— every  assistance  I  will  give  you.  You  hold 
your  farms  on  easy  rents,  and  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  raise  them :  I  wish  to  see  you 
reap  every  benefit  which  the  times  and  sea- 
sons may  give  you,  leaving  it  to  you,  to  your 
honour  and  your  friendship,  to  assist  me, 
should  I  ever  require  it  at  your  hands ;  and  I 
feel  that  you  will  do  it,  with  the  same  plea- 
sure tiiat  my  predecessor  and  myself  assisted 
you,  when  in  distress.  I  rely  on  you  as  Eng- 
lish farmers,  as  neighbours  and  friends,  and 
the  confidence  we  mutually  repose  in  each 
other  will,  I  know,  never  be  abused :  your 
farms  are  yours  so  long  as  you  like  to  hold 
them ;  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  you  leave 
them,  for  on  your  own  care,  conduct  and 
management  depend  entirely  your  comfort 
and  prosperity.  It  affords  me  the  highest 
satisfaction  to  know  that  the  arrears  of  rent 
due  are  very  trifling,  my  steward  has  direc- 
tions to  remit  those,  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
punctuality  and  liberality.  Gentlemen,  I  live 
in  the  hope  of  being  of  service  to  you  and 
my  country,  and  1  heartily  wish  you  all  every 
happiness  in  this  world :  long  may  you  live  to 
enjoy  and  increase  your  prosperity,  as  my  kind, 
friendly,  happy  and  independent  tenantry." 

Curious  Harvesting. — In  North  Kyna,  and 
other  parts  of  tlie  fens,  in  the  county  of  Lin- 
colnshire (England),  the  farmers  were  paying, 
the  last  harvest,  30  shillings  per  acre  for  cut- 
ting wheat,  the  men  working  up  to  their 
knees  in  water ;  the  crop  being  taken  away 
in  boats  and  laid  upon  the  grass  to  dry ! 


New  Machine  for  stirring  the  Sub-soil. 

Messrs.  Lawson  and  Son  have  communi- 
cated the  following  notice  of  such  a  machine 
from  G.  Burnett,  Esq.,  of  Ovington,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

"  I  take  this  opportunity  of  naming  to  you, 
that  a  shoemaker  in  this  neighbourhood  has 
invented  an  instrument  which  promises  to  do 
effectually  the  work  of  a  subsoil  plough, 
taking  only  half  the  draught,  and  stones  be- 
ing but  little  obstruction  to  it.  It  is  simply, 
a  heavy  metal-wheel,  about  5  feet  in  diame- 
ter, with  slightly-curved  iron  spikes  or  teeth, 
inserted  in  its  broad  rim.  It  is  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  horses,  while  a  man,  from  behind, 
steadies  it  with  a  pair  of  stilts,  similar  to 
those  of  a  plough,  the  which  are  fixed  in  a 
frame,  like  to  that  of  a  roller,  but  without 
support  on  either  side ;  perhaps  a  pair  of  light 
wheels  might  be  added  with  advantage,  as 
tending  to  relieve  the  holder  considerably." 

Its  mode  of  operation  must  be  that  of  pick- 
ing the  subsoil  loose  by  its  own  weight, 
merely  by  proceeding  onward  in  the  track  of 
the  furrow,  the  depth  of  the  picking  being 
dependent  upon  the  distance  the  spikes  are 
permitted  to  enter  the  subsoil.  It  is  not  said 
how  many  rows  of  spikes  there  are  upon  the 
surface  of  the  wheel  or  at  what  angle  they 
stand. — Agr.  Quarterly  Journal. 


Bacon. 

"  The  kinds  most  celebrated  are,  the  West- 
phalia, principally  brought  from  Hamburg; 
the  Hampshire,  from  England;  and  in  the 
United  States,  the  Virginia  or  Southern  hams 
generally.  It  is  not  known  that  there  is  any 
thing  peculiar  in  the  feeding  or  pickling  the 
Hamburg  hams,  but  their  superiority  is  attri- 
buted to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  smoked. 
This  is  performed  in  the  third  or  fourth  sto- 
ries of  buildings,  to  which  the  smoke  is  con- 
ducted in  tubes,  from  oak  or  maple  chips,  in 
the  cellar  of  the  building :  in  passing  this 
distance,  the  vapour,  which  smoke  usually 
holds,  is  deposited,  and  the  hams  are  perfectly 
dry  and  cool  during  the  whole  process.  The 
Hampshire  bacon  is  made  from  pork  not 
scalded  in  dressing,  but  deprived  of  the  hair 
by  quick  fires  of  straw ;  this  singeing  is  re- 
peated two  or  three  times,  as  the  case  may 
require,  when  the  hog  is  cut  up,  pickled,  and 
carefully  smoked  ;  the  hams  are  particularly 
hard  and  fine,  which  is  attributed  to  the  skin 
not  having  been  softened  by  scalding. 

The  great  defects  in  smoking  commonly 
are,  the  meat  is  placed  too  near  the  fire  and 
the  smoke-house  is  too  tight ;  it  is,  therefore, 
in  consequence  kept  too  warm  by  the  fire, 
and  the  condensation  of  the  vapour  keeps 
them  damp ;  dryness,  while  smoking,  is  indis- 
pensable to  good  bacon." — Cultivator. 
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JVolices  to  Subscribers,  ^-c. 


Vol.  V. 


Notice  to  Subscribers. 

We  gave  in  our  last  number— the  first  of  Vol.  5— an 
engraving  of  "  Tlie  Si;al  of  the  PiiiladelpUia  Socioty  for 
promoting  Agriculture,  instituted  and  adopted  in  the 
year  1783,"  conceiving  that  nothing  could  be  more 
appropriate  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  "  Farmers'  Cabinet 
and  American  Herd  Book,"  than  the  seal  of  a  Society 
which  has  honoured  the  work,  by  constituting  it  their 
organ  of  communication  with  the  agricultural  public 
throughout  the  Union  ;  thus  setting  its  mark  of  appro- 
bation on  our  labours,  and  admitting  us  fellow-workers 
W'ith  them  in  that  cause  of  improvement,  whicli  it  has 
been  their  constant  aim  to  foster  and  protect  for  more 
than  half  a  century— it  shall  be  our  endeavour  to  ren- 
der ourselves  worthy  this  distinction. 

Notice  to  Correspondents. 

We  would  again  point  the  attention  of  our  friends  to 
those  exxellent  papers  by  our  valued  correspondent 
"  Observer,"  at  pages  73  and  346  in  the  3d  vol.  of  the 
Cabinet,  on  "  Lightning-Rods"— a  subject  whii.!i  has 
lately  agitated  so  much  the  agricultural  community— 
they  would  seem  to  embrace  all  that  can  be  said  upon  it. 

"  A  Correspondent"  wishes  to  ask  those  who  have 
suffered  by  lightning,  whether  they  can  lay  their  hands 
on  their  hearts  and  declare,  that  their  conducting-rods 
were  exactly  in  the  state  in  which  they  could  have 
wished  them  to  be,  at  the  time  of  the  stroke  ?  He  in- 
forms us  that,  after  the  storm,  he  went  over  and  exa- 
mined his  neighbour's  conductor,  and  found  it  without 
top  or  fioJiom/— literally  dangling  on  the  ground,  with 
the  top  rusted  off!  And  he  thinks  it  just  possible,  that 
this  was  not  the  only  one  to  be  found  in  that  condition, 
in  the  country,  at  the  time  of  the  late  storms. 

"  A  Reader"  requests  us  again  to  turn  the  attention 
of  our  friends  to  Agricola's  paper,  on  the  advantages 
of  fall-ploughing  for  the  destruction  of  the  cut-vvorin, 
p.  386,  vol.  3,  of  the  Cabinet, 

"P."  will  find  his  suggestion  carried  out. 


Notice. 

PHILADELPHIA  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  practical  trial  of  ploughs,  at  the  Agricultural 
E-xliibition,  will  take  place  near  the  exhibition  grounds 
on  Friday  morning,  the  9th  of  October,  1840,  at  9 
o'clock. 


I  To  Postmasters. 

j  To  enable  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  liberality  of 
the  Postnjastcr-Generars  permission,  to  write  and  frank 
letters  containing  subscriptions  for  periodicals,  it  13 
necessary  that  the  Postmasters  write  their  names  at 
full  length  on  the  outside  of  such  letters.  Will  they  be 
pleased  to  bear  this  in  mind :  ^ve  have  suffered,  and  are 
still  suffering  much  loss  from  a  non-observance  of  the 
letter  of  this  law,  many  of  our  friends  conceiving  it  is 
only  necessary  to  sign  their  initials  on  the  outside,  pro- 
vided their  names  at  length  appear  within:  this  is  not 
sufficient— the  name  written  at  full  length  on  the  out- 
side of  the  letter— so  says  the  law. 

Notice. 

The  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its 
twelfth  exhibition,  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  in  Chesnut 
Street,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  the  16th, 
17th,  and  18th  of  September. 

Premiums  for  the  fruits,  &c.,  to  be  competed  for  on 
that  occasion,  will  be  awarded  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  on 
the  second  day  of  the  exhibition. 


Sale  of  Durham  Cattle  and  Berkshire 
Hogs. 

Benjamin  Brentnall,  of  English  neighbourhood,  Ber- 
gen county,  N.  J.,  5  miles  from  New- York,  being  about 
to  leave  this  country  for  England,  advertises  his  whole 
stock,  together  with  his  farm,  for  sale  on  the  premises, 
on  the  'JOth  of  the  present  month— an  unreserved  sale. 
Amongst  the  pure-blooded  Berkshire?,  are  the  noted 
sow  and  boar  British  Queen  and  Prince  jSlbert,  the  win- 
ners of  the  highest  prizes  awarded  at  the  exhibition 
of  the  American  Institute,  in  1839— but  what  is  still 
more  rare,  a  boar  pig,  red  and  white,  by  name 
"  Royal  Blood  ;"  and  a  young  sow,  descended  from  the 
same  royal  pair !— These  will,  no  doubt,  prove  sporting- 
lots  ! 


The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during  the 

8th  month,  (August,)  was 5.551  inches. 

John  Conrad. 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  9th  mo.  1,  1840. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers' Cabinet. 
On  Steeping  Seed-Wheat. 

Sir, — The  opinions  of  agriculturists  on 
this  subject,  are  remarkably  divided.  While 
some  believe  that,  without  it,  a  farmer  has 
not,  and  ought  not  to  have,  a  chance  of  avoid- 
ing smut  in  the  year  to  come,  anotlier  nume- 
rous and  respectable  portion  of  cultivators 
believe  nothing  about  it.  Amongst  the  former 
of  these  is  Jelhro  Tull,  while  the  latter  boasts 
of  John  Lawrance,  the  author  of  the  ISiew 
Farmer's  Calender ;  and  from  these  works  I 
would  wish  to  make  a  few  extracts,  for  the 
consideration  of  those,  who  will  so  soon  be 
called  upon  to  make  their  choice,  "  for  weal 
or  for  woe." 

Tull  informs  us,  there  are  but  two  reme- 
dies proposed,  brining  and  a  change  of  seed : 
that  brining,  to  prevent  smuttiness  in  wheat, 
was  accidentally  discovered  about  180  years 
ago,  in  the  following  manner.  A  ship,  loaded 
with  wheat,  was  sunk  near  Bristol  (England) 
in  the  autumn,  and  afterwards,  at  low  tide, 
the  cargo  was  all  taken  up,  after  it  had  soaked 
many  days  in  salt  water;  but,  it  being  unfit 
for  making  bread,  a  farmer  sowed  some,  and 
it  was  found  to  grow  well ;  the  whole  cargo 
was,  therefore,  bought  by  the  farmers  at  a 
low  price,  and  it  was  sown  in  different  places. 
At  the  following  harvest,  all  the  wheat  in 
England  was  smutty  except  the  crops  that 
were  raised  from  this  brined  seed,  and  that 
was  perfectly  free  from  it ;  and  this  accident 
has  been  sufficient  (he  adds)  to  justify  the 
practice  of  brining  seed  ever  since,  in  all  the 
adjacent  parts,  and  in  most  other  parts  of 
England.  And  he  goes  on  to  say,  I  knew 
two  farmers,  whose  lands  lay  intermixed,  and 
who  bought  the  same  seed  together,  from  a 
very  good  change  of  land,  and  separated 
every  load  between  them  in  the  field ;  one 
of  them,  believing  brining  to  be  a  mere 
fancy,  sowed  his  seed  without;  the  other 
brined  his  seed,  and  had  not  a  smutty  ear  in 
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his  crop,  while  the  other's  crop  was  very 
smutty !  He  adds,  if  seed-wheat  be  soaked 
in  brine,  it  will  not  grow ;  or  if  it  be  only 
sprinkled  with  it,  most  of  it  will  die,  unless 
it  be  planted  immediately.  He  advises,  to 
sifl  quicklime  on  the  wheat  while  it  is  wet- 
ted with  strong  salt-water,  or  brine,  to  dry 
it,  which  confines  the  brine  to  the  surface  of 
the  grain,  and  suffers  none  of  the  salt  to  be 
exhaled  by  the  air.* 

But,  after  saying  all  this,  he  adds,  smutty 
seed-wheat,  although  brined,  will  produce  a 
smutty  crop,  unless  the  year  prove  very  fa- 
vourable, for  it  is  to  be  known,  that  favourable 
years  will  cure  the  smut,  as  unkind  ones  will 
cause  it,  else,  before  brining  was  used,  and 
the  bad  seasons  had  caused  all  tiie  wheat  in 
England  to  be  smutty,  they  must  have  brought 
all  their  seed  from  foreign  countries,  or  never 
more  have  had  clean  wheat ;  therefore  it  is 
certain  that  kind  years  will  cure  the  smut ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  injury  of  a 
bad  year  that  we  brine  and  plant  clean  seed. 
At  the  same  time,  he  adds, "  of  the  two  reme- 
dies against  smut,  some  think  a  proper  change 
of  seed  the  most  certain ;  and  one  informs 
me,  that  since  he  has  discovered  a  place  that 
affords  a  proper  change  of  seed  for  his  land, 
he  has  never  had  a  smutty  ear  in  his  crop, 
altJiough  he  never  limes  or  brines ;  and  this 
gives  a  suspicion,  that  the  drowned  wheat, 
being  foreign,  probably  would  have  given  a 
clean  crop  the  next  year,  although  it  had  not 
been  soaked  in  salt-water :  so  that  the  wheat 
sown  by  the  two  farmers  before  mentioned, 
might  have  been  from  a  good  change  of  land, 
but  the  seed,  not  being  changed  the  preceding 
year,  might  be  no  more  infected  than  what 
the  brine  and  lime  did  cure." 

Now,  all  this  is  not  very  clear  at  this  time 
of  day,  it  must  be  confessed;  but  to  this 
might  be  added  the  testimony  of  thousands 
of  limers  and  briners,  who  have  demonstrated, 
through  a  long  life,  the  absolute  necessity 
for  both  brining  and  liming ;  and  we  are  left 
to  wonder,  that  the  complaints  of  smut  in  an 
unkind  year  are  still  as  prevalent  as  ever,, 
even  after  the  most  explicit  directions  have 
been  followed  out,  and  not  an  iota  of  the  cere- 
mony neglected. 


*  He  ought  to  have  known,  that  no  part  of  thaaalt 
will  evaporate  by  exposure. 
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But  in  the  midst  of  this  uncertainty,  John 
Lawrance  comes  forth,  the  champion  of  a 
new  doctrine;  and,  whatever  might  be  the 
result,  in  his  peculiarly  simple  and  lucid  mode 
of  argument,  there  can  be  no  mistake  or  mis- 
understanding,    lie  says, 

"  The  effects  of  blight  and  smut,  upon 
grain  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  are  too 
common  and  well  known  to  need  description, 
but  it  is  far  difi'erent  with  the  cause,  to  which, 
in  my  opinion,  custom  has  assigned  a  most 
fanciful  origin.  To  suppose  that  grain  caught 
blight  or  smuttiness  from  the  seed,  is,  per- 
haps, about  as  rational  as  to  attribute  an  acci- 
dental cold,  to  a  defect  in  the  parental  con- 
etitution  of  the  patient ;  and  to  steep  the 
eeed-grain,  with  the  view  of  preserving  the 
future  crop  from  smut,  is  a  proceeding  equally 
eage,  as  if  a  man  should  apply  to  Dr.  Brad- 
ley, or  to  any  other  Doctor  of  equal  celebrity, 
for  a  medicine  to  be  taken  at  Gunpowder 
Treason,*  in  order  to  cure  a  cold,  which  may 
possibly  attack  him  the  summer  next  ensuing  ! 
Now,  all  these  affections,  under  whatever 
term,  originate  in  obstructed  circulation  and 
tlie  corruption  of  the  vegetable  juices;  and 
the  immediate  causes  are,  sudden  changes  of 
the  atmosphere  from  opening  heat  to  pinching 
cold,  which  instantaneously  close  up  the  vege- 
table pores,  and  obstruct  the  circulation  of 
the  sap  !  Now,  should  these  causes  of  the 
diseases  approve  themselves  legitimate,  both 
in  theory  and  experience,  to  wliat  end  are  we 
troubling  our  heads  with  others,  which  can 
pretend  to  no  certain  ground  whatever  1  How 
happened  it  witli  the  crops  before  brining  and 
liming  came  into  fashion?  It  was  then  held, 
according  to  Tull,  tliat  a  good  season  would 
cure  the  smut — the  obvious  interpretation  of 
which  is,  that  the  matter  depends  entirely  on 
tlie  season. 

In  the  year  1725,  there  was  a  general 
blight,  which  affected  all  the  wheat  alike, 
steeped  or  unsteeped ;  and  I  have  known  a 
field  of  wheat,  the  seed  of  which  had  been 
fashionably  brined  and  doctored,  blighted  in 
those  parts  most  exposed,  particularly  in  those 
ears  which  stood  up  erect  above  the  rest,f 
whilst  the  lower  ears  escaped ;  and  it  ap- 
peared plain,  to  demonstration,  that  the  shel- 
tered grain,  or  that  which  was  fortunately 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  atmospheric  stroke, 
owed  little  thanks  to  the  doctor ;  while,  to 
the  exposed  and  blighted,  there  could  be  no 
longer  any  question  about  the  power  of  pre- 
vention in  the  steep.  And  how  often  have 
experimenters  found  their  brined  seed  blighted 


*The  5th  of  November. 

t  A  writer  ohjects,  "  You  attribute  smut,  blight,  &c., 
to  a  defect  in  tlie  crop — now  this  cannot  be  the  cause, 
for  the  largest,  tallest,  and  finest  ears  of  my  crop  of 
tlie  present  year  are  most  aflected ;  the  lower  ears  have 
generally  escaped." 


or  smutted,  whilst  their  unbrined  has  escaped  ! 
And  how  often  is  even  a  part  of  a  plant 
blighted,  and  part  left  sound  1  I  have  been 
informed  by  a  man,  who  farmed  near  half  a 
century,  that  he  could  never  discover  any 
difTcrencc,  but  that  his  dressed  seed  was 
equally  liable  with  that  which  he  sowed  in 
its  natural  state ;  nay,  that  he  had  never 
scrupled  to  sow  smutty  wheat,  from  which  he 
had  grown  as  pure  grain  as  from  the  purest 
seed  ! 

Bradley,  who  was  a  whimsical  and  inac- 
curate reasoner,  after  a  string  of  windy  spe- 
culations on  the  cause  of  blight,  and  as  know- 
ing a  prescription  for  the  cure  of  smut — such 
an  one  as  could  be  furnished  by  any  one  of 
us  of  the  present  day — concludes  with.  Note, 
'  Many  farmers  steep  their  wheat  in  brine, 
and  yet  have  plenty  of  smutty  wheat,  be- 
cause they  do  not  make  their  brine  strong 
enough,  and  take  their  seed  out  too  soon.' 
When  Dr.  Sangrado's  patients  died,  in  spite 
of  the  infallible  specific,  he  also  declared, 
their  misfortune  arose  because  they  had  not 
been  dosed  enough ! 

Now,  that  no  evil  accident  of  the  winds  or 
dews  does  often  occur  to  blight  or  discolour  a 
crop  of  wheat,  is,  happily,  a  common  case ; 
many  believe  that  these  blights  are  drawn  to 
the  fatal  spot  by  barberry,  or  other  deleteri- 
ous bushes ;  but  Mr.  Marshall's  grave  account 
of  the  effects  of  the  marvellous  barberry-bush 
of  Norfolk,  has  the  following  unfortunate 
conclusion.  '  The  tail  (of  the  blighted  strip) 
pointed  towards  the  south-west,  so  that  pro- 
bably the  effect  took  place  during  a  north- 
east wind' — no  doubt  it  did ;  but  if  this  bush 
could  act  as  a  conductor  to  the  wind,  any 
other  might  perform  the  same  office ;  for  we 
know  too  well,  that,  in  order  to  blight  strips 
of  grain,  larger  or  smaller  in  length  and  di- 
mensions, the  north-east  wind  does  not  need 
either  barberry  or  ^oose-berry  bushes  as  con- 
ductors !  But  even  the  sagacious  Tull  him- 
self, has  fallen  in  with  the  popular  notion, 
and,  with  his  antagonist  Bradley,  he  mistakes 
the  effect  for  the  cause — supposing  blight  to 
be  occasioned  by  insects,  instead  of  attribut- 
ing the  generation  of  insects  to  the  corrup- 
tion consequent  upon  blights — a  thing  which 
admits  of  ocular  proof. 

Before  I  dismiss  this  subject,  however,  I 
would  wish  to  be  clearly  understood :  I  by 
no  means  take  upon  me  to  assert  the  utter 
incapacity  of  infection  in  the  smut  of  wheat, 
or  the  literal  impossibility  of  an  importation 
of  flies  from  Hesse  or  Norway,  but  their  im- 
probability only,  and  want  of  foundation  in 
experiment  or  fact.  I  should  counsel  no  one 
to  trust  to  unsound  seed,  when  sound  may  be 
obtained,  or,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  make 
use  of  tlie  former,  without  taking  every  pos- 
sible method  to  wash  and  purify  it ;  for  which 
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purpose  I  should  deem  a  strong  soap-ley  equal 
to  any  thing ;  but  as  to  steeping  sound  wheat 
for  the  prevention  of  next  year's  blights,  it  is  a 
mere  abracadabra,  and  stands  upon  the  same 
foundation  of  rationality  with  blessing  a  thorn 
oat  of  the  flesh  !  But  the  ancients  acted  still 
more  unreasonably ;  for  in  this  case,  when 
charms  of  red  cloth  and  the  feathers  and 
heart  of  an  owl,  and  all  other  such  remedies 
failed,  they  threatened  their  deities  with 
bloody  axes  !  I  have  tried  various  fructify- 
ing steeps,  solutions  of  nitre,  sheep's  dung, 
and  I  know  not  what,  but  without  the  small- 
est success." 

The  following  quotations  are  from  Ellis : 
Case  1st.  "  The  sickness  in  wheat,  happens 
sometimes  to  only  one  side  of  the  ear,  while 
the  other  parts  of  the  ear  remain  sound,  as 
was  once  the  case  of  a  whole  field  of  wheat, 
at  Hazelmere,  in  Surrey,  when  only  the  west 
side  of  the  ear  was  smutty,  the  rest  free 
tliroughout  the  field ;  showing  the  disease  to 
be  occasioned  by  an  infectious  wind  " —  the 
east  wind,  of  course. 

"  Case  2d.  A  man  having  but  one  field, 
it  was  sown  for  him  with  naked  wheat-seed, 
by  a  neighbouring  farmer,  who,  wanting  a 
little  more  seed  to  finish  the  field,  sent  for 
some  of  his  own,  that  he  had  brined  and 
limed  —  the  latter  proved  smutty,  but  the 
former  clean,  although  both  were  sown  the 
same  day ;  and,  although  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  unbrined  seed  may  be  sound  seed, 
and  the  brined  unsound,  the  result  is  of  no 
consequence  but  to  prove,  that  brining  is  of 
no  utility  in  case  of  unsoundness. 
"Case  3d.  One  of  my  neighbours,  an  an- 
cient, curious  farmer,  not  only  changed  his 
seed,  but  brined  and  limed  it  well,  yet  in  the 
year  1740,  he  had  a  smutty  crop — this  seems 
to  be  owing  to  a  long  frosty  winter,  cold 
spring  and  dry  summer.''^ 

The  following  experiment,  by  Sir  John 
Call,  is  extracted  from  the  Board  Communi- 
cations, vol.  2,  p.  428.  "  In  the  year  1797, 
when  my  men  were  threshing  out  my  wheat, 
I  desired  them,  as  well  as  some  of  my  neigh- 
bours, to  save  all  the  ears  they  met  wFth, 
which  were  affected  with  smut ;  thus  collect- 
ing all  I  could,  previous  to  the  beginning  of 
October ;  I  found  some  ears  wholly  decayed  ; 
some  with  one,  two,  or  more  grains,  appa- 
rently perfect,  all  which  I  caused  to  be  rub- 
bed out  with  the  hand,  into  a  bag  of  paper, 
smut  and  all  together;  and,  after  mixing  and 
rubbing  the  grains  in  the  smut,  all  I  could 
get  perfect  out  of  the  smutty  ears  were  72 
grains,  which  were  carefully  planted,  and 
marked,  in  a  ridge  amongst  other  wheat,  in  a 
field  then  under  tillage :  their  growth,  from 
the  first,  was  similar  to  the  rest  of  the  field, 
and  the  following  is  a  certificate  of  its  state 
at  harvest  —  signed  by  the  Rector  of  the 


parish,  and  two  farmers  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

'  We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed, 
having  been  requested,  by  Sir  J.  Call,  to 
view  and  examine  a  field  of  wheat,  then  fit 
for  reaping,  and  to  take  notice  if  we  saw  any 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  some  parts, 
when  compared  with  others,  do  declare,  that 
in  a  ridge,  marked  No.  2,  (where  72  grains 
of  smutty  wheat,  after  being  rubbed  out  in  a 
bag  and  mixed  up  with  tlie  smut,  and  in  that 
state  had  been  planted)  we  only  found  two 
ears,  out  of  about  three  hundred,  which  grew 
out  of  the  stalks  from  the  smutty  seed,  that 
had,  apparently,  smutty  grains  in  them  ;  and 
we  found  many  smutty  ears  in  other  ridges 
of  the  field ;  so  that  it  did  not  appear  that  tiie 
smut  had  been  in  particular  in  that  part. 

That,  having   examined   a  ridge,  No.  5, 
sown  with  shrivelled  wheats,  the  crop  ap- 
peared as  productive  as  any  part  of  the  field 
that  was  sown  with  the  best  seed-wheat.' " 
Signed. 

Aug.  2,  1798. 

The  above  experiment,  on  the  back  of  so 
many  others  of  similar  proof,  is  altogether 
decisive  with  me,  as  to  smut,  which,  in  all 
probability,  has  no  more  power  of  propaga- 
tion, than  has  the  rust  of  iron.  But,  grant- 
ing the  existence  of  the  eggs  of  insects  in 
the  seed-grain — tvhich  is  quite  a  distinct  sub- 
ject— a  steep,  or  some  other  measure,  is  doubt- 
less necessary  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
thorn,  although  it  can  have  no  possible  effi- 
cacy in  the  prevention  of  blights  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather ;  but  even  this  can 
possibly  be  better  effected  upon  a  kiln,  where 
a  degree  of  heat  might  be  given,  sufficient  to 
destroy  animal  life,  without,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  injuring  the  vegetative  power ;  for 
TuU  tells  us  of  an  "  honest  yeoman,  who 
practised  kiln-drying  wheat,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  protected  from  the  weevil,  who 
would  show  that  every  grain  of  it  would 
grow,  after  being  kept  seven  years."       T. 


A  Gem. 

Woman. — Nature  has  given  woman  an  in- 
fluence over  man  more  powerful  than  his 
over  her :  from  birth  to  death  he  takes  help 
and  healing  from  her  hand,  under  all  the  most 
touching  circumstances  of  life;  her  bosom 
soothes  him  in  manhood,  and  supports  him  in 
sickness  and  in  age.  Such  influence  as  this, 
beginning  at  the  spring  of  life  and  acting  in 
all  its  most  trying  moments,  must  deteriorate 
or  improve  man's  character — must  diminish 
or  increase  his  happiness,  according  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  gradation  of  wom.an: 
thus,  upon  her  improvement  in  imrticular, 
depends  human  improvement  in  general. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Oil  Top-Dressing. 

Sir, — I  notice  the  first  article  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Cabinet,  on  "  wheat-sowing," 
and  believe  there  is  much  truth  in  the  view 
of  the  subject  there  taken.  I  too  am  con- 
vinced, that  our  fallowed  and  dunjred  oat- 
earshes  are  all  too  light  and  rich  for  our 
wheat  seed-beds,  and  had  already  formed  the 
resolution  to  sow  no  more  oats,  but  put  all 
the  manure  for  the  corn,  and  sow  wheat  after 
— and  the  drawing  of  Mr.  B.  Cooper's  corn- 
stalk machine  comes  just  in  time  to  give  me 
the  opportunity  to  clear  my  corn-field  in  the 
way  proposed,  and  to  commence  operations 
immediately  after. 

But  I  shall  have  the  means  of  carrying  out 
only  one-half  my  plan  this  season,  as  tlie  corn 
of  the  present  crop  will  not  have  been  ma- 
nured for — so  I  will  tell  you  what  I  propose, 
and  I  do  so,  to  make  of  it  a  sporiing  ques- 
tion. The  dung  which  1  now  have  ready  to 
carry  abroad  on  the  oat-earsh  or  fallow  for 
wheat,  I  will  take  to  my  corn-field,  where  I 
now  intend  to  sow  my  wheat,  and,  having 
ploughed  up  the  lower  lieadland  to  a  great 
depth,  I  will  deposit  it  in  a  long  narrow  row 
thereon,  and  after  the  wheat  is  sown  and  lei- 
sure serves,  I  will  get  the  dung  and  the  soil 
of  the  headland  well  mixed  and  turned  up 
together,  so  to  lie  until  the  spring,  at  which 
time,  and  before  the  frost  breaks  up,  I  will 
carry  it  out  and  deposit  it  in  heaps  on  the 
wheat,  preparatory  for  spreading — carefully 
breaking  all  lumps,  &c. — at  the  time  of  the 
first  thaw. 

Now  what  say  my  brother  farmers  to  this 
plan?  Will  it  not  entirely  relieve  us  from 
the  premature  autumnal  growth,  and  the  con- 
eequent  spewing  out  of  the  crop  in  tiie  spring, 
sheltering  the  young  plant  at  that  season, 
and  promoting  a  rapid  growth  just  at  its  start- 
ing, pushing  it  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
that  changeable  period,  and,  by  these  means, 
enabling  it  to  escape  the  blight  and  the  thou- 
sand other  ills  that  so  frequently  assail  it"?  I 
guess  it  will ;  and  if  it  does,  I  can  do  as  so 
many  of  our  friends  are  doing — take  out  a 
patent,  to  secure  to  myself  the  growing  of 
all  the  wheat,  after  this  plan,  in  tlie  country, 
as  I  consider  it  about  as  original  as  many  that 
are  now  in  high  repute. 

Seriously,  however,  I  believe  the  proposal, 
to  retard  the  growth  of  the  wheat-crop  dur- 
ing the  autumn,  is  worthy  of  our  best  regard, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  it  can  be  accomplished 
most  effectually  in  the  way  abovementioned, 
as  also,  by  that  pointed  out  by  Edmund  Cross, 
in  the  article  alluded  to,  in  the  Cabinet;  I 
believe  also,  that  our  crops  suffer  by  being 
lifted  by  the  frost,  in  the  way  pointed  out  by 
him,  and  the  dung,  which  we  bury  at  the 


time  of  sowing  the  wheat,  augments  a  hun- 
dred fold  the  evil,  by  keeping  the  land  light, 
which  then  holds  the  water  like  a  sponge 
during  the  winter,  and  rises  in  proportion 
with  the  frost,  taking  with  it  the  young  wheat- 
plants;  and,  at  its  breaking  up  in  the  spring, 
the  dung  being  then  decomposed  and  offering 
no  longer  any  resistance,  the  earth  and  that 
subside  together,  leaving  the  wheat  lifted  on 
the  surface,  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  disorders. 

Now  it  would  appear,  on  reflection,  that  to 
dung  the  seed-bed  for  wheat  must  be  a  very 
wasteful  process,  to  say  the  least ;  its  fructi- 
fying powers  are  not  required  during  the  au- 
tumn and  winter,  if  the  land  upon  which  the 
crop  be  sown  is  clean  and  in  tolerable  heart 
— such,  for  instance,  as  after  the  corn-crop — 
and  before  the  time  of  its  vegetation  in  the 
spring,  a  large  portion  of  its  finest  particles 
must  have  been  carried  ofl^,  by  about  six 
months'  exposure  to  the  storms  and  rains  of 
winter;  thus,  much  of  it  must  have  been 
washed  away  and  totally  lost,  while  the  good 
that  it  has  done  in  promoting  premature  ve- 
getation, is  the  greatest  part  of  the  evil. 
Now,  according  to  the  plan  proposed,  the 
rains  of  winter  are  washing  the  richness  of 
the  dung  into  the  upturned  earth  of  the  head- 
land, which  was  before  the  best  part  of  the 
field,  causing  it  to  become  equal  in  value  to 
the  manure  itself,  pulverizing  and  ameliorat- 
ing the  whole  mass,  and  rendering  it  pecu- 
liarly suitable  for  the  purpose  of  a  top-dress- 
ing, easily  washed  to  the  roots  of  the  young 
plants  by  tlie  genial  showers  of  the  spring, 
and  affording  nourishment  just  at  the  time 
when  it  is  most  required.  And  it  is  not  ne«- 
cessary  to  point  out  the  peculiar  advantages 
which  the  grass  seeds  would  derive  from  so 
clean  a  soil,  spread  over  with  so  rich  a  com- 
post for  their  reception  ;  the  danger  would 
be  that  they  would  grow  too  luxuriantly  for 
the  welfare  of  the  wheat-crop,  but  that  could 
in  a  measure  be  guarded  against,  by  delaying 
the  sowing  of  them  for  a  season. 

I  am  aware,  that  to  those  who  have  never 
practised  top-dressing  of  wheat  in  the  spring, 
the  thing  will  appear  strange,  and  an  inno- 
vation upon  old  and  settled  prejudices,  but 
"  trial  makes  mention,"  and  one  which  1  have 
made  speaks  loudly  in  its  favour,  for  the  crop 
was  taller  by  a  third,  and  much  better  in 
quality  and  larger  in  quantity :  but  one  thing 
must  be  guarded  against,  it  will  be  easy  to 
cause  it  to  rust,  by  giving  it  too  much  food, 
according  to  the  theory  laid  down  in  the  first 
article  of  the  Cabinet  for  June,  and  to  which 
I  refer  your  readers ;  for,  it  must  be  remarked, 
the  wheat,  under  this  management,  derives 
all  the  nutriment  of  the  dressing — none  be- 
ing dissipated  by  the  rains  of  a  long  winter 
— and  immediately  at  the  time  when  it  is  in 
a  condition  to  receive  the  benefit,  and  the 
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effect  will  be  found  to  be  almost  instantane- 
ous. Quere — would  not  this  be  the  proper 
way,  namely,  by  top-dressing- — of  expendinof 
that  very  strong  and  effective  article  lately 
brought  into  use,  by  an  incorporated  company 
too — Poudrette  1  I  think  it  would,  and  ven- 
ture to  propose  a  trial. 

To  many,  the  system  of  top-dressing  will 
be  novel,  and  contrary  to  all  their  precon- 
ceived opinions,  and  yet  the  practice  boasts 
of  the  weight  of  many  great  names  in  its 
support,  amongst  the  rest,  of  Joseph  Hay- 
ward,  who,  in  his  "  Science  of  Agriculture" 
— a  rare  and  most  valuable  work — thus  ex- 
presses himself  on  the  subject. 

"I  shall  hereafter  state  my  reasons  why  it 
is  improper,  as  a  general  practice,  to  manure 
lands  that  are  intended  for  immediate  seed- 
crops;  but  there  may  be  cases  where  the 
state  of  the  soil,  from  poverty  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, requires  it;  and,  in  these  cases, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  best  time  and  man- 
ner of  supplying  dung  for  such  crops  is,  by 
spreading  it  over  the  surface,  after  the  seeds 
are  sown.  At  tirst  sight,  and  according  to 
Sir  H.  Davy's  notions,  this  may  appear  to  be 
a  wasteful  practice,  but  it  is  far  otherwise ; 
for,  as  he  says,  'organic  substances,  as  soon 
as  they  are  deprived  of  vitality,  begin  to  pass 
through  a  series  of  changes,  which  ends  in 
their  complete  destruction,  in  the  entire  sepa- 
ration and  dissipation  of  the  parts :  animal 
matters  being  the  soonest  destroyed  by  the 
operation  of  air,  heat,  and  light  ;  vegetable 
substances  yield  more  slowly,  but  finally  obey 
the  same  laws;  the  periods  of  the  application 
of  manures,  from  decomposing  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  depend  upon  the  know- 
ledge of  these  principles.'  Now,  notwith- 
standing the  manner  of  applying  the  dung 
which  I  recommend — that  of  spreading  it 
over  the  surface,  and  there  permitting  it  to 
remain,  before  it  be  ploughed  in,  twelve 
months  or  more — is  directly  opposite  to  that 
recommended  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  it  will  be  found 
more  completely  accordant  with  the  princi- 
ples of  Mr.  Kirwan ;  for,  by  leaving  dung 
openly  spread  on  the  surface,  it  is  evident 
that  the  influence  of  the  air,  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  light,  will  be  the  least  controlled  or 
obstructed,  and  consequently,  the  decomposi- 
tion will  be  more  rapid,  regular,  and  con- 
formable to  the  wants  of  the^plants.  Under 
such  circumstances  more  carbonic  acid  may 
be  generated,  but  as  this  elastic  fluid  is  hea- 
vier than  the  atmospheric  air,  it  will  fall  on 
and  penetrate  the  open  surface  of  the  soil, 
and  thus  accord  in  effect  with  the  experi- 
ments, cited  by  Mr.  Kirwan,  of  Dr.  Priestley 
and  M.  Ruckett.  And  as  to  any  loss  arising 
by  the  evolution  of  any  other  gases,  they  are 
less  likely  to  occur  from  dung  in  this  situa- 
tion than  when  buried,  for  carburetted  hydro- 


gen gas  is  formed  in  the  greatest  quantity 
during  the  putrefactive  process  of  fermenta- 
tion, and  when  the  substances  are  immersed 
in  or  glutted  with  water,  and  excluded  from 
the  air  and  light ;  and  in  this  state  they  most 
generally  are  when  buried ;  and  this  gas, 
possessing  an  opposite  quality  to  the  carbonic 
acid  gas,  in  being  much  lighter  than  the  at- 
mospheric air,  will,  as  it  is  formed,  operate 
in  a  reverse  manner  to  the  carbonic  acid,  for 
it  will,  immediately  on  being  liberated,  pene- 
trate the  surface  of  the  soil,  moimt  rapidly 
into  the  atmosphere,  and  pass  off  with  the 
wind,  and  be  thus  lost.  And,  further,  it  is 
well  known  that  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, decomposed  by  the  cold  putrefactive 
fermentation  under  the  earth,  or  at  the  botr 
tom  of  stagnant  ponds,  are  inert  and  ineffi- 
cient, at  least  until  they  are  made  to  undergo 
some  other  chemical  change,  by  calcination, 
oxidation,  &c.,  and  this  is  evinced  by  peats, 
bogs,  &c.,  and  we  may  likewise  instance  the 
effect  of  the  accumulated  animal  substances, 
decomposed  under  the  earth  in  burial-grounds, 
v.'hich  never  exhibit  any  comparatively  ex- 
traordinary luxuriance  of  vegetation.  And, 
as  a  practical  demonstration  that  dung,  when 
laid  on  or  near  the  surface,  and  repeatedly 
turned  over  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  not  very  rapidly  or  very  effec- 
tually exhausted,  I  shall  state  a  course  of 
operations  which  were  carried  on,  in  a  field 
of  about  six  acres,  within  my  immediate  ob- 
servation. 

The  soil  of  this  field  was  a  fine  friable 
loam,  and  of  a  black  colour,  but  the  surround- 
ing land,  although  of  the  same  texture,  was 
of  a  foxy  brown ;  this  difference  in  the  colour, 
no  doubt,  was  occasioned  by  the  difference  in 
cultivation  and  manuring:  the  surrounding 
lands  had  been  treated  in  a  careless,  slovenly 
manner,  as  a  common  farm,  whilst  the  field 
in  question  was  cultivated  as  a  market  garden, 
and  manured  at  least  once  in  the  year,  for 
many  years.  At  the  period  it  came  under 
my  notice,  the  market  gardener  had  died,  and 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  another  person,  who, 
having  but  seven  years  of  a  lease  to  run,  de- 
termined, as  he  said,  to  work  it  out;  he 
therefore  sowed  it  with  white  wheat  for  five 
years  following,  without  giving  any  manure. 
The  first  year  it  produced  48  bushels  per 
acre,  and  every  year  after  the  crop  declined 
but  three  or  four  bushels  per  acre ;  the  sixth 
year  it  was  planted  with  potatoes,  without 
manure,  and  the  crop  averaged  fourteen  tons 
per  acre ;  the  seventh  year  it  was  sown  with 
wheat,  without  manure,  and  it  produced  up- 
wards of  thirty-two  bushels  per  acre. 

And,  to  show  the  beneficial  effects  of  top- 
dressing,  I  shall  also  state,  that  about  that 
time  I  took  possession  of  a  pasture-field  of 
about  twenty  acres,  a  strong  yellow,  or  foxy 
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land ;  it  lay  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  was 
very  wet  and  poachy,  particularly  during 
wifiter ;  liad  been  generally  cut  for  hay,  al- 
though it  seldom  produced  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  a  ton  per  acre,  and  this,  not  until 
the  end  of  July ;  I  drained  it,  by  cutting  a 
ditch  at  the  upper  side,  deep  enough  to  get 
below  the  stratum  of  clay,  turning  the  water 
down  the  sides,  and  gave  it  a  top-dressing  of 
scavenger's  manure,  the  cleaning  of  the  town 
streets,  and,  the  year  after,  it  produced  me  a 
load  and  a  half  per  acre,  in  the  middle  of 
June,  and  a  second  crop  of  three-fourths  of  a 
load  the  beginning  of  September,  and  this  it 
has  continued  to  do,  varying  a  little,  more  or 
less,  according  only  as  the  seasons  were  wet 
or  dry. 

And  to  show  the  effect  of  dung  buried  deep, 
the  following  instance  may  be  sufficiently 
strong.  I  had  noticed,  in  a  field  at  Wick- 
ham,  in  Kent,  which  was  laid  down  for  a 
cherry-orchard,  and  planted  with  fine  young 
healthy  standard  trees,  that  for  two  years 
made  a  beautiful  and  luxuriant  growtii,  and 
the  third  year,  in  the  spring,  they  threw  out 
their  shoots  with  equal  luxuriance ;  but,  be- 
fore summer,  I  observed,  to  my  astonishment, 
they  were  all  withered  and  dead.  Not  being 
able  to  assign  a  cause  for  such  an  unusual 
failure,  I  called  on  the  proprietor  to  enquire 
how  it  happened;  he  seemed  perfectly  re- 
signed to  what  he  called  his  ill  luck,  in  hav- 
ing them  struck  with  a  blight;  but,  perceiv- 
ing no  reason  why  his  trees  should  be  blighted, 
whilst  his  neighbours  all  around  should  escape 
uninjured,  I  enquired  farther  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  sub-soil,  when  he  told  me  he  had  been 
at  great  expense  and  trouble  to  prepare  the 
soil,  by  giving  it  a  thick  covering  of  rich 
stable  dung,  and  trenching  it  in,  a  spit  and  a 
half  deep,  with  the  spade;  I  observed  the 
trees  had  thrown  out  a  profuse  discharge  of 
gum,  and  have  no  doubt,  that,  during  the 
first  two  years,  the  roots  had  not  penetrated 
the  dung,  but  on  reaching  it,  the  third  year, 
they  were  poisoned,*  by  being  so  glutted 
with  impure  food  as  to  be  thus  diseased  and 
destroyed. 

And,  whatever  devastation  may  be  com- 
mitted by  the  insect  or  fungus  tribe  to  trees 
or  plants,  I  am  convinced,  that  by  far  the 
greatest  extent  of  injury,  from  what  is  placed 
to  the  account  of  canker,  mildews,  &c.,  if 
correctly  investigated,  will  prove  to  originate 
in  the  unwholesome  supply,  or  impurity  of 
the  food.  And  as  to  the  objection,  that  by 
leaving  dung  on  the  surface,  a  too  rapid  de- 
composition of  the  manure  will  be  followed 
by  a  too  rapid  consumption  of  food,  it  may  be 
said,  "  a  man  cannot  eat  his  cake  and  have  it 


*  See  page  364,  vol.  4,  of  the  Cabinet— Dialogue,  Cul- 
tivatiou. 


too;"  let  the  crop  be  suited  to  the  manure,  or 
the  manure  to  the  crop,  and  as  long  as  he 
gets  its  full  value,  he  will  have  little  reason 
to  complain  of  its  coming  into  his  pocket  too 
quickly  ;  the  sooner  he  gets  a  profitable  re- 
turn for  one  dressing  of  dung,  the  sooner  he 
can  aflcird  another ;  and,  if  a  proper  course 
of  crops  be  taken,  he  may  go  on  a  long  time 
without  feeling  cause  to  complain  that  his 
lands  are  too  prolific,  or  too  rich. 

To  be  consistent,  we  must  abide  by  chem- 
ical principles,  or  give  them  up :  the  difier- 
ence  in  the  effect  of  the  method  I  recommend, 
of  applying  manure  on  the  surface  and  there 
to  suffer  it  to  remain  the  longest  period  con- 
venient, and  that,  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  of  bury- 
ing it  immediately,  may  be  determined  by 
the  comparative  formation  and  effect  of  the 
two  gases — carbonic  acid  and  carburetted  hy- 
drogen— if  the  former  be,  as  stated,  a  princi- 
pal ingredient  in  the  food  of  plants,  and  that, 
by  its  gravity,  it  will  descend  and  penetrate 
into  the  soil,  no  method  more  favourable  for 
its  generation  and  equal  distribution  can  be 
found  or  devised,  than  by  my  mode  of  appli- 
cation :  and,  if  carburetted  hydrogen  be  ei- 
ther an  unwholesome  food,  or,  by  its  rapid 
escape,!  tlie  occasion  of  a  great  waste  of  car- 
bon, and  nitrogen  gas  be  poison  or  obnoxious 
when  in  contact  with  the  food,  no  mode  can 
be  more  favourable  to,  or  productive  of  both 
those  effects,  than  burying  the  dung  in  an 
unfermented  state. 

If  we  were  to  suppose  that  a  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  food  supplied  to  plants  pro- 
duced no  difference  in  its  effects,  or  that  the 
roots  possessed  the  power  of  selecting  the 
exact  quantity  and  proportion  of  each  prin- 
ciple required  for  its  particular  purpose,  from 
any  composition  that  may  be  presented  to  it, 
we  should  be  driven  far  off  from  accounting 
for  the  diseases  of  plants,  or  for  the  difference 
in  size,  substance,  state,  and  condition  of 
plants  of  the  same  species  when  growing  in 
the  same  situations;  and  although  we  are 
justified  in  believing  that  a  plant,  having 
taken  in  its  food  in  a  compound  state,  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  dividing  and  appropriating 


fThen,  would  it  not  appear  that  the  gas  which  is 

constantly  flying  otf  from  our  dung-hills  during  their 
state  of  fernientalion,  and  which  is  always  evolved  in 
proportion  to  the  air,  the  heat,  and  the  light  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  is  carburetted  hydrogen,  a  substance 
unfit  for  the  food  of  plants,  and  is,  therefore,  driven 
away  into  the  atmosphere,  to  form  other  combinations, 
by  which  it  might  be  prepared  for  other  purposes  ? 
NoWj  how  strange!  to  think  how  carefully  we  have 
been  covering  up  our  dung-hills  with  earth,  &c.,  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  those  gases,  which  for  ages  have 
been  considered  the  richest  part  of  the  manure  !  but  it 
would  seem  that  nature,  after  all,  knows  best  how  to 
carry  on  her  operations ;  and  how  will  some  of  our 
friends,  who  have  thought  that  they  had,  long  ago, 
learned  all  that  could  be  taught  on  agriculture  and  hus- 
bandry, receive  this  new  theory  !  Will  it  not  astonish 
them  ?  We  are,  indeed,  even  yet,  only  on  the  threshold 
of  the  science  of  agriculture  ! 
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the  different  parts  to  its  different  purposes,  it 
must  be  obvious,  tiiat  any  unnatural  obstruc- 
tion to  the  due  exertion  of  those  powers,  or 
any  improper  substance  being  taken  into  the 
system  with  the  food,  must  be  followed  by 
disorder,  disease  and  destruction.  One  great 
power  which  plants  are  allowed  to  possess, 
and  which  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  their 
well-being,  is  the  decomposition  of  water  and 
the  emission  of  oxygen ;  for,  from  the  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  in  water  being  so  much 
greater  than  in  any  of  the  vegetable  products, 
the  plant  must,  of  necessity,  take  up  more 
tlian  it  needs ;  and  the  great  power  and  acti- 
vity of  oxygen  are  such,  that  unless  plants  had 
the  means  of  expelling  the  superfluous  quan- 
tity, they  could  not  exist,  nor  could  the  dif- 
ferent products  be  formed  ;  but  plants  do  not 
appear  to  possess  the  power  of  expelling  hy- 
drogen— therefore,  whatever  quantity  of  this 
eubstance  be  taken  into  the  system,  it  must 
remain  and  be  appropriated." 

Here  is  a  new  and  interesting  field  for 
speculation — will  your  readers  cultivate  it, 
and  inform  us  of  the  result  1  O. 

Sept.  20,  1840. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

On  Farm  Buildings  and  Rural  Improve- 
ments in  Pennsylvania. 

A  VERY  general  theme  of  praise  with  so- 
journers through  Pennsylvania,  is  the  com- 
parative high  state  of  agriculture  as  con- 
trasted with  most  other  portions  of  the  Union. 
The  palm  has  so  often  been  yielded  to  us, 
that  we  are  apt  to  think  ourselves,  in  all  re- 
spects, perfect,  and  that  no  further  improve- 
ment is  necessary,  whether  for  comfort,  uti- 
lity, or  reputation. 

This  oft-repeated  praise,  if  it  do  not  occa- 
sion vain  glory,  is,  at  least,  liable  to  make  us 
overlook  our  own  faults  and  deficiencies. 

Within  the  brief  limits  of  this  compiunica- 
tion  I  shall  attempt  to  point  out  and  illustrate 
one  of  them,  which  has  often  occasioned  me, 
as  a  Pennsylvanian,  much  regret  and  morti- 
fication. I  allude  to  the  style  and  condition 
of  agricultural  and  rural  buildings  generally. 

We  see  everywhere  abounding,  noble 
farms  in  neat  and  beautiful  order — waving 
fields  of  grain ;  luxuriant  pasture ;  rich  crops 
of  various  kinds,  to  delight  the  eye  of  the 
traveller,  divided  and  sub-divided  by  good 
and  clean  fences,  and  chequered  by  sufficient 
woodlands  and  orchards  of  fruit-trees,  to  give 
agreeable  variety ;  with  browsing  herds  of 
fine  cattle,  and  flocks  of  sheep,  all  evincing 
an  advanced  state  of  agriculture,  as  well  as 
a  fertile  soil  and  wealthy  population. 

But  approach  the  domicile  of  the  owner,  or 
occupant,  rich  or  poor,  great  or  small,  and  you 
find  too  frequently  the  same  dilapidated,  neg- 


lected, slovenly  appearance  about  the  build- 
ings. There  is  here  and  there  an  honourable 
exception,  but  they  are  too  rare  to  afTect  the 
national  stamp  of  fine  farms  and  slovenly 
buildings,  devoid  of  taste  and  beauty,  and 
without  those  neat,  well-arranged  domestic 
comforts,  which  every  inhabitant  of  the  coun- 
try, however  small  his  means,  may,  and 
should  enjoy.  It  is  true,  you  will  meet  with 
many  substantial  houses,  and  we  have  more 
noble  barns  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union 
can  boast  of.  But  here  the  favourable  side 
of  the  picture  generally  terminates,  for,  on 
looking  round,  where  a  fine  garden  should 
not  only  supply  but  also  gratify  the  inmates 
of  the  house  by  its  neatness,  and  little  rural 
ornaments,  you  find  beds  of  weeds  and  wild 
vines,  instead  of  garden-fruits,  flowers  and 
vegetables.  The  front  yard  is  probably 
adorned  by  a  broken-down  cart,  or  a  cast- 
away plough — a  wood-pile  in  one  corner,  and, 
very  possibly,  the  pigs  reposing  in  another. 

The  beauty  and  rural  comfort  of  a  shel- 
tered piazza,  decorated  and  screened  by  the 
rose,  or  woodbine  ;  a  few  fruit  or  forest  trees 
to  break  the  piercing  rays  of  the  summer's 
sun ;  and  a  clean  grass-plat  or  parterre,  all 
of  which  cost  nothing  but  a  little  industry 
and  care,  adding  infinitely  to  the  felicity  of  a 
country  life,  may  be  enjoyed  by  every  occu- 
pant, whether  of  a  castle  or  a  cottage. 

I  have  said  that  our  barns  are  objects  of 
pride — they  are  often  magnificent — but  it  is 
the  structures  or  buildings  only,  not  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  kept.  Whether  we 
examine  their  internal  or  external  condition, 
it  does  not  require  a  close  inspection  to  dis- 
cover the  slovenly  manner  that  prevails  about 
most  of  them.  If  you  attempt  to  approach 
one  of  these  noble  "  fodder-houses,"  provide 
yourself  with  water-proof  boots,  or  your  feet 
may  get  a  urinary  soaking ;  and,  when  you 
enter,  be  careful  of  pitch-forks,  rakes,  &c., 
lying  pell-mell  among.st  the  loose  straw  and 
hay,  on  the  floors.  The  golden  rule,  of  "  a 
place  for  every  thing,  and  every  thing  in  its 
place,"  is  too  seldom  observed  by  most  of  us. 
In  travelling  through  New  England,  a  few 
years  since,  I  was  highly  gratified  by  the 
picture  of  neatness,  order  and  comfort,  that 
everywhere  abounded,  whether  in  their  nu- 
merous villages,  or  more  remote  country 
dwellings.  Even  their  "  wood-house"  (for 
almost  every  habitation  had  one  attached) 
displayed  care  and  good  management.  Now, 
these  frugal  people  have  not  the  same  nafrcral 
means  as  ours,  to  possess  tiiemselves  of  such 
rational  and  well-ordered  enjoyments.  It  is 
only  by  directing  their  attention,  assiduously, 
to  the  essential  requirements  of  a  happy 
country-life  that  they  command  the  admira- 
tion of  strangers. 

That  we  of  Pennsylvania,  and  most  of  the 
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states  south  of"  us,  are  extremely  deficient  in 
the  order,  tastefulness  and  arrangement  of 
our  buildings,  and,  as  a  consequence,  in  every 
thing  connected  with  them,  is  a  p.ilpable 
truth  that  all  must  admit,  who  have  seen, 
read  or  heard  of  the  neat  cottage  of  old  Eng- 
land, or  the  beautiful  and  well-ordered  houses 
of  our  Yankee  neighbours. 

To  those  who  can  spare  the  time  and 
means,  a  few  summer  days  spent  amongst 
the  latter,  will  afford  pleasure  and  profit  to 
the  visiter.  It  will  teach  him  lessons,  on 
good  taste  and  good  management,  tliat,  if  put 
in  practice,  may  contribute  to  remove  a  blem- 
ish from  the  face  of  our  fair  land. 

The  common  apology  for  neglect  and  care- 
lessness— for  carts,  ploughs,  implements  of 
all  kinds,  strewed  about  and  exposed  to  the 
weather,  which  shortens  their  durability  one- 
half,  is  want  of  time.  But  be  assured  it  is 
not  so — the  true  cause  is  want  of  care,  of 
system,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  industry. 
Again,  tiie  planting  of  trees,  where  trees 
ought  to  grow,  will,  to  be  sure,  require  some 
time,  but  so  will  planting  corn,  and  recollect 
that  trees  grow  and  become  valuable  without 
encroaching  on  your  future  time — ihcy  grow 
whilst  tjou  sleep.  The  erection  of  a  cheap 
shelter  to  cover  and  preserve  agricultural  im- 
plements, will  incur  less  expense  than  a  few 
years'  exposure  to  the  sun  and  rain.  A  neat 
portico,  a  little  paint  or  whitewash,  a  pale- 
fence,  or  other  protection,  to  keep  the  domes- 
tic animals  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  to 
give  an  aspect  of  industry,  neatness  and  com- 
fort, will,  it  is  true,  cost  something — but  the 
impression,  the  example,  the  effect  on  all 
around  and  about  you,  will  be  an  ample  re- 
turn, teaching  and  instilling  habits  of  econo- 
my, frugality  and  good  taste,  which  are 
greatly  wanted  in  our  community. 

Farther,  we  "  lords  of  all  we  survey,"  and 
^  tillers  of  the  soil,"  owe  something  to  the 
fair  partners  of  our  toils  and  cares,  and  the 
man  who  arranges  all  tvithout  the  house, 
with  well-ordered  care,  may  rely  on  producing 
a  happy  impression  within.  There  are  few 
of  our  fair  countrywomen  who  will  not  do 
tJieir  duty,  and  give  their  kind  and  skilful 
aid  when  cheered  on  by  their  sterner  com- 
panions. Where  you  see  a  man  who  displays 
care,  management  and  good  taste,  rest  assured 
that  the  wife,  v^ith  her  domestic  circle,  emu- 
lates, if  not  excels  him.       A  Subscriuer. 


The  unproductiveness  of  our  soil  is  not 
the  necessary  consequence  of  want  of  la- 
bourers; it  is  occasioned  by  the  progress  of 
sloth  and  indolence,  and  ought  to  alarm  our 
fears;  it  is  this  which  induces  the  idle  por- 
tion of  our  people  to  prefer  the  more  preca- 
rious works  of  the  manufacturer  to  the  rough 
but  more  manly  exercises  of  the  husbandman. 


Rearing  Chickens. 

Having  made  some  experiments  in  the  rais- 
ing of  chickens,  a  business  that  forms  a  part 
of  every  farmer's  occupation,  I  send  you  a  de- 
scription of  my  present  plan  of  operation, 
which  appears  to  answer  admirably.  Under 
an  out-house,  10  by  18  feet  square,  raised  3 
feet  above  the  ground,  I  have  dug  a  cellar,  3 
feet  below  the  ground,  making  the  height  6 
feet  altogether.  Eight  feet  in  width  of  this 
cellar  is  partitioned  off  for  turnips,  the  remain- 
ing, 10  by  16  feet,  being  sufficiently  large  to 
accommodate  100  chickens,  or  even  more. 
This  cellar  is  enclosed  with  boards  at  present, 
but  it  is  intended  to  substitute  brick  walls  in 
a  year  or  two.  The  roost  is  made  sloping 
from  the  roof  to  within  18  inches  of  the  ground 
or  floor;  12  feet  long  by  0  feet  wide.  The 
roost  is  formed  in  this  way :  two  pieces  of  2 
inch  plank,  6  inches  wide  and  12  feet  long, 
are  fastened  parallel  5  feet  apart  by  a  spike 
or  pin  to  the  joist  above,  the  lower  end  rest- 
ing on  a  post  18  inches  above  the  ground. 
Notches  are  made  along  the  upper  edge  of 
tlieso  plank,  one  toot  apart,  to  receive  sticks 
or  poles  from  tlie  woods,  the  bark  on.  When 
it  is  desirable  to  clean  out  the  roost,  the  poles 
being  loose  are  removed ;  the  supports  work- 
ing on  a  pivot,  are  raised  and  fastened  up, 
then  all  is  clear  for  the  work  of  clearing  out. 
1  next  provide  the  chickens  with  corn,  oats, 
and  buckwheat,  in  3  separate  apartments, 
holding  about  half  a  bushel  each,  which  are 
kept  always  supplied.  They  eat  less,  I  find, 
if  allowed  to  help  themselves  to  what  they 
want,  tlian  if  fed  to  them  in  the  usual  v\;ay ; 
for  in  the  latter  case  each  tries  to  get  as  much 
as  it  can,  and  thus  burdens  itself,  but  finding 
in  the  former  case  that  they  have  abundance, 
they  eat  little  and  that  generally  in  the  morn- 
ing early,  and  in  the  evening  going  to  roost. 
I  have  60  chickens,  and  they  eat  about  6 
quarts  per  day  of  the  three  kinds  of  grain,  in 
the  proportion  of  twice  as  much  corn  as  buck- 
wheat or  oats.  In  the  roost  is  also  a  trough 
of  water,  renewed  every  other  day ;  burnt 
oyster-shells,  shell-marl  and  ashes.  A  row 
of  nests  is  constructed  after  a  plan  of  my  own, 
and  does  well.  It  is  a  box  10  feet  long  and 
18  inches  wide;  the  bottom  level,  the  top 
sloping  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  to  prevent 
the  chickens  roosting  on  it;  the  top  opens  on 
hinges.  The  nests,  eight  in  number,  are  one 
foot  square;  the  remaining  six  inches  of  the 
width  is  a  passage-way  next  to  the  wall,  open 
at  each  end  of  the  box,  and  another  opening 
midway  of  the  box.  The  advantage  is  to 
give  the  hens  the  apparent  secrecy  they  are 
so  fond  of 

When  fed  plentifully  in  the  winter,  hena 
lay  enough  eggs  to  pay  for  the  grain,  and  in 
the  spring  they  will  repay  fourfold. — Culti' 
vator.  E.  H.  Vanvxm. 
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THE   BERKSHIRE   HOG. 


By  the  liberality  of  a  valued  friend  to  the 
Farmers'  Cabinet,  wo  are  enabled  to  give  an 
engraving  of  the  Berkshire  hog,  from  Profes- 
sor Low's  grand  work,  "  Illustrations  of  tlie 
breeds  of  domestic  animals  of  the  British 
Islands."  It  forms,  in  the  third  number  of 
that  expensive  publication,  the  last  of  four 
plates  on  the  subject  of  the  hog,  and  is  de- 
cidedly the  most  valuable  of  all  that  have 
preceded  it.  It  may  be  considered  faitliful  in 
all  its  parts,  the  head  only  excepted,  which, 
in  the  living  animal,  has  that  peculiar  fine- 
ness which  ought  ever  to  characterize — and 
which  almost  uniformly  does  characterize — 
those  of  that  distinguished  breed:  but  as  the 
object  was  to  give  a  representation  of  the 
animal  as  it  appears  in  Professor  Low's  book, 
tliat  feature  also  is  retained  and  delineated, 
as  it  is.  The  plate  there,  is  most  beautifully 
coloured,  a  fine  rich  yellow-brown  and  black, 
whicli  is  still  descriptive  of  the  true  Berk- 
shire hog. 

Here  follows  Professor  Low's  account  of 
tliat  peculiar  breed  of  hogs,  with  remarks  on 
others,  with  which  it  has  been  crossed,  and 
by  which  the  present  fashionable  breed  has 
been  obtained. 

"  Those  varieties  of  the  swine  of  England, 
which  have  received  the  name  of  breeds, 
have  been  usually  named  from  the  counties, 
or  places  wliere  they  have  been  rnared  in 
numbers — thus  we  have  the  Hampshire,  the 
Suffolk,  the  Berkshire,  and  other  breeds, 
each  supposed  to  be  distinguished  by  a  set  of 


common  characters.  Of  these  breeds,  one 
of  the  earliest  improved  was  the  Berkshire, 
so  named  from  the  county  of  that  name ;  but 
the  principal  improvement  of  the  breed  was 
made  in  the  counties  uirther  north,  chiefly  in 
Leicestershire  and  Stafibrdshire.  It  still  re- 
tains, however,  its  original  designation,  and 
the  Berkshire  has  long  been  known  as  one  of 
the  most  generally-spread  of  the  improved 
breeds  of  England. 

The  true  Berkshires  are  of  the  larger 
races  of  swine,  although  they  fall  short  in 
size  of  some  of  the  older  breeds,  as  the  Hamp- 
shire, the  Riidgwick  and  some  others.  They 
are  usually  of  a  reddish  broicn  colour,  with 
brown  or  black  spots  —  a  character  which 
makes  it  appear  that  one  of  the  means  em- 
ployed to  improve  them,  was  a  cross  with  the 
wild  boar.  The  Berkshire  has  long  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  superior  breeds  of 
England,  combining  size  with  a  sufficient 
aptitude  to  fatten,  and  as  being  fitted  for  pork 
and  bacon ;  it  has  been  regarded  also  as  the 
hardiest  of  the  more  improved  races.  The 
Berkshire  breed  has,  like  every  other,  been 
crossed  and  re-crossed  with  the  Chinese  or 
Ciiinese  crosses,  so  as  to  lessen  the  size  of 
the  animals,  and  render  them  more  suited  to 
tlie  demand  which  has  arisen  for  small  and 
delicate  pork.  Many  of  the  modern  breed 
are  nearly  black,  indicating  their  approach  to 
tlie  Siamese  character,  and  sometimes  they 
are  black,  broken  with  white,  showing  the 
eflect  of  the  cross  with  the  white  Chinese : 
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from  this  intermixture,  it  becomes  in  many 
cases  (litlioult  to  recognise,  in  the  present 
race,  the  characters  of  the  true  Berkshire, 
And  although  no  doubt  can  exist  with  respect 
to  the  oreat  benefit  that  has  arisen  from  di- 
minishing the  size  and  coarseness  of  the 
former  swine  of  England,  yet  assuredly  there 
should  be  limits  to  this  dimindtion  in  the  size 
of  the  hog,  as  of  every  other  animal  culti- 
vated for  food ;  and,  in  many  cases,  the  dimi- 
nution of  size  has  been  merely  to  suit  the 
caprice  of  taste.  The  larger  kinds  of  pigs 
do  not  find  a  ready  sale  in  the  markets  of 
great  cities,  and  hence,  the  more  essential 
property  of  an  abundant  production  of  butch- 
er's meat  is  sacrificed  ;  but  we  should  remem- 
ber that  the  supply  of  pork  is  of  immense 
importance  to  the  support  of  the  inhabitants 
of  every  country,  for  in  the  state  of  bacon  it 
is  largely  consumed  by  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  in  the  salted  state,  it  is  used  in  the 
supplies  of  shipping — it  is  not,  therefore,  for 
the  general  good,  that  the  old  breeds  of  Eng- 
land should  be  merged  in  the  smaller  races 
of  China  and  other  countries;  and  while  we 
should  improve  by  every  means  the  larger 
breeds  that  are  left  us,  we  should  take  care 
that  we  do  not  sacrifice  them  altogether ;  the 
country  might  one  day  regret  that  this  over- 
refinement  has  been  practised,  and  future 
improvers  exert  themselves  in  vain  to  recover 
those  fine  old  breeds  which  had  been  aban- 
doned !  In  place  of  unceasing  crossing  with 
the  smaller  breeds,  it  would  be  more  praise- 
worthy and  beneficial,  to  apply  to  our  larger 
races  those  principles  of  breeding  which,  in 
the  case  of  other  animals,  have  succeeded. 
By  mere  selection  of  the  parents,  we  could 
remove  all  the  defective  characters  of  the 
larger  breeds,  and  give  to  them  all  the  de- 
gree of  fineness  which  consists  with  their 
bulk  of  body  ;  for  there  is  no  animal  so  ea- 
sily changed  in  form,  and  moulded  to  our 
purposes,  as  the  hog. 

Hogs  are  from  time  to  time  brouglit  by  our 
innumerable  shipping,  from  the  countries  of 
the  Mediterranean,  as  Italy,  Turkey,  Spain, 
and  mingled  with  the  swine  of  the  country. 
Of  the  Mediterranean  breeds,  the  Maltese 
was  at  one  time  in  favour ;  it  was  of  small 
size,  black  colour,  nearly  destitute  of  bristles, 
and  capable  of  fiittening  quickly ;  but  at  the 
present  time,  a  breed  from  the  country  near 
Naples  has  been  introduced,  and  has  been 
employed  very  extensively  to  cross  the  other 
breeds:  this  breed,  like  the  Maltese,  is  of 
small  size,  and  of  a  black  colour:  it  is  nearly 
destitute  of  hair  or  bristles,  but  on  being  bred 
several  times  in  this  country,  the  bristles 
come :  the  flesh  is  exceedingly  good,  but  the 
animals  themselves  are  destitute  of  hardi- 
ness, and  unsuitcd  for  general  use,  but  they 
have  been  made  to  cross  the  other  swine  of 


the  country,  and  the  progeny  exhibit  much 
fineness  of  form  and  aptitude  to  fatten  :  their 
flesh  too  is  delicate,  on  which  account  the 
Neapolitan  crosses  are  in  considerable  favour 
in  several  parts  of  England.  But  there  are 
other  races  of  Italy  which  might,  with  greater 
benefit  than  that  of  Naples,  have  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country ;  the  best  hogs  of 
Italy  are  supposed  to  be  produced  in  the 
Duchy  of  Parma ;  they  are  of  larger  size 
than  those  of  Naples,  while  they  possess  even 
greater  aptitude  to  fatten,  and  yield  pork 
equally  white  and  delicate." 
riiiladelpliia,  2bth  Sept,  1840. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet, 
Scald  your  Seeds. 

Mr.  Editor, — Just  when  I  received  the 
number  of  the  Cabinet  for  August,  a  friend 
put  into  my  hand  an  agricultural  paper,  con- 
taining strong  recommendations  to  scald  seeds 
before  sowing,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  that,  and  tlT,e  article  inserted  at  p.  40  of 
the  Cabinet,  on  the  same  subject,  at  the  same 
time.  Now  how  is  a  man  to  act  when  he 
meets  with  things  in  print  so  diabolically  op- 
posite'? (as  an  old  friend  expresses  it,  who 
uses  that  word  for  diametrically).  I  am  glad, 
however,  that  you  have  taken  a  right  view  of 
the  position  of  agricultural  periodical  publi- 
cations ;  they  are,  as  you  say,  merely  the 
means  of  communication  between  man  and 
man,  and  this  is,  in  fact,  their  great  value; 
and  when  this  comes  to  be  better  understood, 
practical  men  will  not  be  so  averse  to  com- 
mitting their  experience  to  paper,  for  it  is  to 
them  we  are  to  look  for  reconciling  such  dis- 
crepancies. True,  in  some  of  these  accounts 
there  are  many  weeds  sown  with  the  grain, 
but  a  thorough-bred  farmer  knows  how  to 
distinguish  between  them,  and  how  to  root 
out  the  one  while  he  preserves  the  other; 
and  although  the  following  extract  shows  the 
crop  to  have  been  broad-cast  and  much  at 
random,  it  is  yet  worth  while  to  sift  the  chaff 
and  preserve  the  grain  ;  but  in  this,  as  in 
every  thing  else,  he  must  be  guided  by  com- 
mon sense  and  plain  reason :  then  he  will  go 
right,  never  fear. 

Steeping  seeds  in  warm  water,  of  diflcrent 
degrees  of  heat,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather,  and  the  nature  of  the  seed  to  be 
operated  upon,  is  no  doubt  good;  but  who 
would  recommend  fuming  hot  water  to  be 
poured  upon  clover-seed,  as  upon  the  seed  of  ■ 
beet,  and  others  of  the  like  kinds,  defended,  " 
as  they  are,  by  a  casing  so  thick  and  rough  1 
It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  use  warm 
water  for  this  purpose :  cold  water  is  sufficient, 
if  it  be  applied  in  time  to  give  the  seed  a 
start  before  sowing,  and  thus  all  the  good 
mi"-ht  be  obtained  without  the  slightest  dan- 
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O'er.  Now,  in  preparing  carrot-seed  for  sow- 
inc,  I  mingle  with  it  a  little  sandy  loam,  and 
eprinkle  the  whole  v;ith  cold  water;  when 
fermentation  commences,  I  turn  the  heap 
carefully  now  and  then,  and  when  I  see  the 
Bceds  are  sprouting,  I  sow  all  upon  a  fresh 
pulverized  surface  and  roll  in ;  then  the  crop 
is  up  before  the  weeds  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  it  is  my  fault  if  they  ever  after 
get  the  upper  hand  :  this  method  is,  I  believe, 
equally  applicable  to  every  other  kind  of  seed, 
and  answers  a  far  better  purpose  than  swell- 
ing them  by  sudden  and  artificial  heat.  But 
I  must  hand  you  the  following  for  republica- 
tion. 

It  is  strange,  while  giving  directions,  espe- 
cially for  apportioning  the  several  articles 
which  go  to  make  up  a  mixture,  that  persons 
cje  not  more  careful  in  describing  the  mea- 
sures of  quantity  to  be  used ;  now  a  tea-cup 
full  is  a  very  undefined  measure,  for  I  indulge 
in  one  that  holds  about  a  pint;  while  a  pinch 
is  still  more  vague,  for  if  my  neighbour  Cle- 
mentson's  two  fingers  and  thumb  could  be 
inserted  into  a  pint  mug,  they  would,  I  am 
thinking,  soon  find  their  way  to  the  bottom ; 
and  yet,  these  measures  are  defined  to  a 
nicety,  when  compared  vvith  the  quantity, 
some — (take  some  brandy,  for  instance) — this 
is  about  as  bad  as  the  directions  lor  brewing, 
where  it  is  said,  "pour  your  boiling  water 
into  the  mash-tub  and  let  it  cool  a  little,  and 
when  it  bites  the  finger  pretty  freely,  then 
add  the  malt."  Now  there  again,  my  neigh- 
bour Clementson  would  be  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  to  act;  I  am  not  sure  that  any  water 
would  be  inclined  to  bite  his  finger  at  all;  I 
tliink  it  would  be  apt  to  decline  the  offer — 
but,  seriously,  are  any  of  the  above  directions 
much  more  outre  than  those  which  follow  1 

"  Great  losses  are  often  sustained  by  neg- 
lecting to  scald  seeds  before  planting,  for 
some  entirely  fail  to  grow,  and  others  remain 
a  long  time  in  the  ground  dormant,  when 
tliey  ought  to  be  up  and  growing.  About  a 
fortnight  ago,  we  planted  some  seeds  of  the 
Cj'press  vine,  and,  being  in  haste,  we  could 
not  take  time  to  scald  them ;  about  a  week 
after,  we  scalded  some — these  are  now  up, 
but  the  first  sown  have  not  yet  appeared. — 
But  we  write  for  farmers  as  well  as  gardeners 
— four  days  ago  we  scalded  some  seeds  of 
the  sugar-beet  and  left  them  remain  in  the 
water:  this  morning  we  planted  them,  and 
many  of  them,  were  sprouted ;  last  year  we 
planted  mangel-wurzel  without  scalding,  but 
we  shall   not   do   so  again ;  in   the  wettest 

f round   they   germinated  freely,  but  in  the 
riest  and  richest  part,  they  stood  far  asunder, 
not  half  a  crop. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  seeds  are  in- 
jured by  scaldinq-,  though  there  may  be 
many;  and  we  should  be  gratified  to  have 


extensive  experiments  instituted  upon  this 
subject.  Some  seeds  would  probably  bear 
more  heat  than  others — we  know  that  some 
are  more  benefited  than  others ;  the  duration 
of  the  heat  applied  will  be  regulated  in  some 
measure  by  the  quantity  of  water  and  the 
kind  of  vessel  into  which  it  is  poured,  some 
cooling  much  sooner  than  others ;  several 
quarts  of  corn  may  be  safely  scalded  together ; 
other  seeds  may  not  need  more  than  a  tea- 
cup full  of  water,  but  let  it  be  fuming  hot  ! 
Remember,  however,  tliere  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  scalding  and  boiling  ;*  and, 
after  the  water  is  applied,  the  vessel  should 
be  set  away  from  the  fire :  on  seeds  untried^ 
it  would  be  prudent  to  use  but  little  water. 

Some  years  ago,  we  planted  seeds  of  cer- 
cis  canadensis ;  part  were  scalded,  and  part 
were  planted  without  that  preparation ;  a  dif- 
ference in  the  germination  was  the  conse- 
quence—  very  few  of  the  unscalded  seeda 
grew. 

One  week  in  the  advancement  of  a  crop 
of  corn  or  pumpkins  is  frequently  of  great 
account,  and  the  farmer  may  be  prevented 
from  planting  at  the  right  time  by  accident 
or  bad  weather ;  in  such  cases  let  them  try 
this  remedy."  Subscriber. 


Coping  of  Stone  Walls. 

A  MOST  remarkable  evidence  of  the  benefit 
of  shelter,  and  the  consequences  of  the  want 
oi"  it,  may  be  stated  as  follows,  naaiely :  where 
a  wall  has  been  raised  of  a  certain  height, 
and  trees  planted  ".'itiiin  it,  the  trees  are  cut 
by  the  blast  as  if  by  a  hedge-knife,  exactly  in 
the  direction  the  blast  has  received  from  the 
coping  of  the  wall ;  that  is,  if  the  wall  is 
flat  at  top,  the  trees  have  suffered  far  in ;  if 
the  angle  of  the  top  is  small,  the  cut  of  the 
trees  is  exactly  of  the  same  angle,  and  e.x- 
tends  far  in,  in  proportion  to  the  flatness  of 
the  angle ;  but  if  the  angle  is  very  acute  and 
sends  the  blast  almost  directly  upwards,  the 
wood  almost  escapes ;  the  tree  by  the  wall  ia 
slightly  cut,  and  no  more.  These  facts  may 
not  before  have  been  noticed  in  scientific 
publications,  but  they  are  open  to  every  ob- 
server, and  they  suggest  many  ideas  of  the 
utmost  importance  as  regards  the  erection 
of  walls  in  exposed  situations,  particularly 
around  the  enclosed  winter  cattle-yards,  and 
other  enclosures  around  the  homestall  and 
gardens  of  the  farm  ;  observing  always,  that 
the  angle  be  acute,  so  as  to  send  the  blast — 
which  in  all  cases  will  obey  it  more  or  less — 
almost  directly  upwards. — Donald  Bain. 


*TIie  writer  pliould  have  defined  the  difference  be- 
tween/uminn-,  scaldiitfT  and  boiling;  it  miglit  easily 
have  been  done  by  coiiiparing  them  to  tlirec  piccta  of 
challi ! 
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Treatment  of  Sick  Animals. 


V0L.V. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
In  our  previous  remarks,  respectin;T  the 
treatment  of  sick  animals,  our  principal  aim 
has  been  the  prevention  of  evil — by  directing 
attention  to  sound  principles,  a  distrust  of  em- 
pirical remedies,  and  an  unwillingness  to  in- 
terfere with  the  salutary  operations  of  nature 
— in  the  full  confidence  that  if  the  owner  of 
an  animal  only  prescribed  as  he  could  give  a 
sound  reason  for  his  course,  the  mild  cases  at 
least  would  generally  recover — but  as  some 
of  difficulty  and  greater  severity  will  arise, 
we  propose,  in  this  paper,  to  give  some  hints 

ON    THE    SELECTION    OF   A    DOCTOR    FOR    SICK 


To  prescribe  properly  for  a  sick  or  injured 
animal,  the  doctor  should  be  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  structure  of  every  part  of  the  body, 
and  this  constitutes  the  anatomy — he  should 
also  understand  the  uses  of  the  different  parts, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  various  func- 
tions are  performed  in  health,  or  the  physio- 
logy — he  should  understand  what  changes  in 
a  part  produce  certain  symptoms,  the  causes 
and  effects  of  diseases,  or  the  pathology, 
and  where  the  same  symptoms  may  be  pro- 
duced by  more  than  one  cause — he  should 
have  a  discriminating  mind,  to  be  able  to  de- 
cide upon  which  it  may  depend — he  should 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  means  he 
employs  to  remove  disease,  his  remedies,  and 
should  be  familiar  with  their  effects  upon  tho 
healiliy  and  diseased  body — he  should  be  able 
to  avail  himself  of  all  the  resources  which 
nature  and  science  have  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  not  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  trust- 
ing to  one  article,  or  one  set  of  articles,  for 
the  relief  of  diseases  of  the  most  opposite 
character,  or  for  the  same  disease  in  its  differ- 
ent stages. 

To  attain  all  this,  we  shall  be  told,  will 
require  much  time,  labour,  money  and  hard 
study,  and,  to  do  it  well,  certain  mental  quali- 
fications which  all  do  not  possess — granted — 
and  that  only  proves,  that  many  undertake 
to  treat  all  the  complaints  of  sick  cattle,  who 
are  totally  unqualified,  both  by  nature  and 
education,  and  with  a  confidence  too,  which 
nothing  but  ignorance  could  impart. 

If  our  domestic  animals  are  worth  caring 
for,  it  ought  to  be  made  an  object  for  some  to 
prepare  themselves  thoroughly  for  all  the 
difficult  cases,  and  to  be  ready  to  come  to  the 
farmer's  assistance,  when  his  knowledge  and 
means  fail. 

To  take  a  proper  view  of  the  subject,  we 
should  look  upon  every  one  of  our  animals  as 
a  most  complicated  machine,  which,  when  it 
gets  deranged,  requires  a  skilful  mechanic 
to  put  it  in  order;  and  to  make  any  man  a 
skilful  mechanic,   carpenter,  millwright  or 


machinist,  every  one  knows,  requires  several 
years  o^  active  apprenticeship  —  not  to  get 
theoretical  notions — hat  practical  knowledge 
— tvorking  himself,  under  the  direction  of 
those  who  had  gone  through  the  same  course 
before  him. 

Let  us  appeal  to  common  sense  a  little  fur- 
ther in  this  matter.  What  farmer,  whose 
threshing-machine  gets  broken  or  fails  to 
work  well,  would  send  for  his  tailor  to  put  it 
in  order,  or  would  ask  his  hatter  to  superin- 
tend its  repair — both  of  whom  knew  nothing 
of  the  different  parts  that  composed  the  ma^ 
chine  or  its  anatomy  —  nor  how  it  worked 
when  it  was  in  order,  or  its  physiology,  nor 
what  means  could  be  made  use  of  to  put  all 
right — the  remedies'? — And  what  would  he 
think  of  the  man  who  should  take  a  saw  or  a 
hatchet  and  declare  that  was  the  only  tool  he 
employed  in  his  "  system"  of  mechanics,  or 
of  another  who  persisted  that  planes  or  chisels 
of  ditlerent  sizes  or  kinds  were  all  the  tools 
that  ought  to  be  used  to  repair  any  machine  1 
This  would  appear  supremely  ridiculous  to 
the  most  superficial  observer,  and  yet  it  is  not 
one  jot  more  so  than  the  course  of  the  igno- 
rant doctor,  or  of  him  v/lio  depends  upon  one 
remedy,  or  one  set  of  remedies ! 

We  must  re-collect,  too,  that  an  ox,  or  a 
horse,  or  a.  sheep  is  much  more  complicated 
and  delicate  in  its  structure  than  any  thresh- 
ing-machine, and  withal  possesses  life,  which 
adds  vastly  to  the  difficulty  of  repair  and  the 
facility  with  which  injury  is  done  by  an  igno- 
rant workman.  There  is  also  anotiicr  mate- 
rial difference — if  the  hatter,  or  tailor,  or  he 
who  works  only  with  a  hatchet,  has,  by  some 
accident,  got  the  different  parts  put  together 
and  the  owner  finds  one-half  of  the  threshing- 
machine  spoiled,  and  that  it  will  not  thresh 
at  all — he  still  has  one  resource;  a  skilful 
mechanic  may  yet  be  called  upon,  who  will 
replace  the  bad  timber  with  good — take  out 
the  spoiled  part  of  the  work — the  wheels,  or 
the  frame,  or  the  running  gears,  or  whatever 
it  may  be — and,  by  substituting  new  ones,  all 
goes  on  well  again.  Not  so  in  the  animal 
machine — if  the  bad  workman  has  ruined  the 
stomach,  or  the  bowels,  or  the  running  gears^ 
or  any  other  part,  the  skillful  man  who  comes 
afterwards  is  not  able,  as  in  the  threshing- 
machine,  to  take  out  the  spoiled  work  and 
put  in  a  good  stomach,  or  a  sound  eye  or  leg, 
in  the  place  of  those  that  have  been  de- 
stroyed. Bad  as  the  machine  may  work,  its 
defects  cannot  be  remedied,  and  sometimes 
the  result  is  still  more  melancholy,  it  not  only 
does  not  work  well,  but  it  does  not  work  at 
all ;  in  losing  its  grand  characteristic,  life, 
it  loses  all  that  makes  it  valuable  to  its 
owner.  T. 

Sept.  2],  1840. 
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To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Farmers' Cabinet. 
Beet  Sugar. 

Sir, — It  appears  that  at  length  the  manu- 
facture of  beet  sugar  is  about  to  be  taken  up 
on  a  scale,  and  with  capital  sufficient,  to  in- 
sure success.  Mr.  Strotlier  M.  Helm,  of 
Newhaven,  Nelson  co.,  Kentucky,  advertises 
for  a  person  suitable  to  carry  on  the  business, 
and  capable  of  conducting  a  large  establish- 
ment to  final  results.  He  will  furnish  1300 
acres  of  land,  on  the  Mississippi,  perfectly 
dry,  and  capable  of  producing  100  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre,  all  the  hands  and  other  means 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  business  advan- 
tageously, giving  to  any  such  competent  per- 
son a  liberal  compensation  for  his  services, 
out  of  the  profits  of  the  concern.  It  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  hoped  that  the  person  who  shall 
be  selected,  will  be  competent  to  the  under- 
taking in  all  its  parts ;  and  the  establishment 
of  one  sugar-house  in  that  interesting  part  of 
the  country,  will  be  the  signal  for  others 
along  the  line  of  the  river,  to  its  utmost  ex- 
tent ;  for,  let  it  be  remembered,  as  has  been 
said  by  every  one  who  has  written  upon  the 
subject,  it  would  appear  that  about  as  many 
head  of  cattle  and  sheep  can  be  supported 
from  the  refuse  of  a  beet  sugar-house  as  upon 
the  crop  before  crushing. 

I  copy  tlie  following  from  the  Monthly 
Visitor,  as  taken  from  the  Boston  Evening 
Journal.  "The  sugar  imported  into  Great 
Britain  last  year,  compared  with  the  average 
import  of  the  years  from  1830  to  1839,  has 
fallen  off  40,000  tons :  England  will,  there- 
fore, have  to  commence  the  cultivation  of  the 
beet-root.  The  quantity  of  sugar  manufac- 
tured from  this  root,  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, is  astonishing,  and  is  constantly  increas- 
ing. In  France  there  are  now  800  manufac- 
tories, producing  60,000  tons  annually;  in 
Holland,  the  manufacture  is  rapidly  extend- 
ing, and  one  establishment,  in  Guelderland, 
consumes  in  the  process  5,000,000  of  pounds 
of  beets  annually.  In  Prussia  and  Central 
Germany  the  same  eflrirts  are  making,  and 
the  quantity  manufactured  in  1838  amounted 
to  about  eleven  millions  of  pounds  of  sugar, 
but  at  present  it  is  very  considerably  more. 
In  Austria,  at  the  close  of  1838,  the  quantity 
manufactured  exceeded  nine  thousand  tons, 
and  in  Bohemia  alone,  the  number  of  beet 
sugar  establishments  amounted  to  eighty- 
seven.  In  Russia  also,  the  manufacture  is 
equally  on  the  increase,  and  is  pushed  with 
great  activity,  the  cultivation  of  hemp  beino- 
abandoned  in  many  instances  for  sugar  beet; 
while  in  Moscow  and  the  neighbourhood,  the 
beet  sugar  establishments  are  said  to  have  in- 
creased in  number,  at  the  average  of  forty 
per  annum. 

Sugar  may  now  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 


necessaries  of  life;  it  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  by  rich  or  poor;  within  the  last  half 
century,  the  consumption  of  sugar  has  greatly 
increased,  for  in  1791  the  whole  amount  of 
sugar  manufactured  for  sale  amounted  to 
480,000,  in  1831  it  had  risen  to  715,000,  and 
at  the  present  time  it  is  in  all  probability  over 
7.50,000  tons.  The  amount  of  sugar  manu- 
factured in  Louisiana  is  about  35,000  an- 
nually, a  very  small  part  of  our  consump- 
tion. 

An  attempt^'  is  now  making  to  introduce 
the  culture  of  the  beet-root  into  the  United 
States ;  the  experiment  is  worth  trying,  and 
we  hope  will  prove  successful :  according  to 
Mr.  Fleichman,  an  acre  of  good  cultivated 
land  will  produce  on  an  average  20t  tons  of 
the  beet-root,  one  ton  of  which  yields,  when 
treated  after  the  new  mode,  180  pounds  of 
refined  sugar;  the  cost  of  manufacturing  a 
ton  of  beets  into  sugar  is  estimated  at  six 
dollars,  at  the  highest,  and  180  pounds  of 
refined  beet  sugar  would  sell  for  eleven  dol- 
lars, or  6~  cents  per  pound." 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  this  account  of  Mr. 
Fleichraan's  is  a  very  singular  one ;  his  esti- 
mate for  manufacturing  refined  sugar,  as  well 
as  the  produce  from  the  beet,  and  the  selling 
price — none  of  them  seem  to  be  so  near  the 
mark  as  the  yield  per  acre,  on  good  and  well- 
cultivated  land,  for  in  that  he  was  but  about 
half  out  in  his  calculation — such  accounts  are 
calculated  to  bring  the  whole  subject  into 
suspicion:  why  Mr.  Child,  who  professes  to 
have  been  operating  upon  a  still  more  im- 
proved system  than  any,  admits  that  refined 
sugar  cannot  be  made  for  less  than  11  cents  per 
pound,  and  if  it  were  sold  for  that,  I  suppose 
there  would  be  no  profit — these  estimates  re- 
mind one  of  those  which  have  been  made  on 
the  acreable  products  of  silk  ! 

One  word,  by-the-bye,  on  the  new  mode 
of  making  beet  sugar,  that  is,  by  dessication 
— many  of  the  first  manufacturers  in  France 
— amongst  the  rest  Mons.  Crespel,  of  Arras, 
who  has  four  large  manufactories  in  success- 
ful operation  the  present  year,  and  at  one  of 
which  he  will  make  a  thousand  hogsheads  of 
sugar  for  the  refineries  at  Paris — are  con- 
vinced that  the  thing  is  impracticable  on  a 
large  scale,  and  they  still  continue  to  operate 
by  crushing  with  the  rasp;  by  an  improve- 
ment of  the  after  process,  however,  they  are 
enabled  to  realize  a  larjrer  quantity  of  sugar 
and  of  better  quality,  and  to  shorten  the  pro- 
cess very  considerably ;  but  before  this  last 
improvement,  the  cost  of  manufacture  was 
not  more  than  four  cents  and  a  half  per  pound ; 


*TJie  attempt  was  made  by  the  beet  sugar  Sociely  of 
Philadelphia,  four  years  ago,  and  has  proved  perfectly 
successful. 

fMr.  Fleichman  must  guess  again — he  is  but  just 
about  half  right  yet — 40  or  45  would  be  nearer. 
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that  is,  of  brown  sugar  for  the  refineries — 
those  who  know  anything  of  the  refining  of 
sugar,  will  not  be  likely  to  err  greatly  in  the 
cost  of  that  expensive  process,  wliicli  is, 
strictly  speaking,  independent  of  what  might 
be  termed  sugar-making ;  tlie  two  processes 
not  being  carried  on  in  France  on  the  same 
premises,  or  by  the  same  persons. 

And  another  word  on  the  varieties  of  the 
beet,  as  they  are  described  in  Mr.  Childs' 
book  "on  beet  and  beet-sugar:"  he  says, 
"the  root  of  the  mangelwurzel  is  lohite, 
within  and  without ;  and  the  white  Silesian, 
or  sugar  beet,  is  pear-shaped,  and  shorter 
than  any  other  of  the  species  of  beets ;  it 
grows  entirely  within  the  ground,  except  it 
meet  with  some  obstruction,  in  which  case 
the  exposed  part  becomes  green,  and  loses  a 
portion  of  its  sugar."  Now,  I  have  before 
me  at  the  present  time,  about  4  acres  of  these 
two  varieties  of  the  beet,  and  for  my  life  I 
cannot  tell  what  he  meang ;  the  mangel- 
wurzel  white,  inside  and  ouf?  Why  mine 
are  red !  The  sugar  beets  pear-shaped  and 
growing  entirely  within  the  ground  !  Then 
mine  have  all  met  with  obstructions,  for  I 
declare  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them  more 
tlian  one-third  of  their  substance  within  the 
ground,  although  the  land  is  as  liglit  as  an 
ash-heap  comparatively ;  nor  can  they  be 
very  short,  to  weigh  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds 
apiece,  as  I  expect  many  of  them  to  do. 

D*. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Rotation  of  Crops. 

Mr.  Editor, — In  your  very  valuable  paper, 
"The  Farmers'  Cabinet,"  I  have  found  con- 
tained much  valuable  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  agriculture,  from  the  application  of 
which,  in  many  instances,  I  have  realized  im- 
mense benefit.  One  question,  however,  of 
paramount  interest  to  farmers,  still  remains 
unsettled,  and  that  is,  as  to  lohat  system  of 
rotation  of  crops  should  be  adopted,  with  a 
view  to  immediate  profits,  and  the  continual 
improvement  of  the  soil.  I  have  carefully 
remarked  many  experiments,  which  have 
been  made  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  in  this 
particular  branch  of  husbandry,  and,  among 
the  many  instances  of  failure,  there  has  been 
one  of  success,  which  it  is  my  present  pur- 
pose to  communicate,  for  the  benefit  of  such 
as  may  see  proper  to  improve  the  hint.  The 
example  to  wiiich  I  refer  is  that  of  an  old, 
practical,  hard-working  farmer,  who  com- 
menced in  the  world  as  a  day-labourer,  and 
who  is  now  worth,  at  least,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  not  taking  into  the  account  many 
heavy  pecuniary  losses  he  has,  at  various 
times,  sustained.  This  man,  when  thirty 
years  of  age,  by  the  avails  of  his  industry, 


added  to  a  small  legacy,  was  enabled  to  pur- 
chase and  pay,  in  part,  for  a  farm  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  acres  of  land,  one  hundred  of 
which  was  under  cultivation,  but  in  a  very 
low  state.  This  farm  is  altogether  upland, 
with  a  soil  composed  of  lime,  clay  and  sand, 
in  chief  of  which  the  latter  preponderates, 
the  former  being  least  considerable.  When 
he  commenced  farming,  he  adopted  a  parti- 
cular system  of  rotation,  to  which  he  has  im- 
plicitly adliercd  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
which  is  forty  years,  and  his  success  is  the 
best  comment  on  the  worth  of  his  experi- 
ment. His  mode  was  as  follows :  having  di- 
vided his  farm  into  eight  fields  of  equal  size, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  three  of  these  fields  ara 
sowed  with  wheat  each  year,  one  witli  rye, 
one  planted  with  corn,  two  in  clover,  and  one 
an  open  fallow,  on  which  corn  had  been 
raised  the  year  previous.  One  of  the  two 
clover-fields  is  kept  for  mowing,  the  other  for 
pasture,  both  of  which  are  ploughed  as  soon 
after  harvest  as  possible,  and  prepared  for 
wheat  in  the  fall.  All  the  manure  which  is 
made  on  the  farm  for  one  year  is  hauled,  in 
the  spring,  on  the  field  intended  for  open  fal- 
low, wiiich  is  then  ploughed,  and  after  one  or 
two  cross-plougiiings  througli  the  summer,  is 
also  sowed  with  wheat  in  tiie  fall.  The  field 
on  which  rye  is  sown,  is  that  from  which  a 
crop  of  wheat  had  been  taken  the  same  year, 
and  which  had  yielded  three  crops  of  wheat 
alternating  with  crops  of  clover.  Corn  is 
planted  on  the  field  from  which  rye  had  been 
gathered  the  year  previous,  the  stubbles  of 
which  are  ploughed  down  in  the  fall.  Clover- 
seed  is  sown  early  in  the  spring  on  two  of 
the  wheat-fields,  those  which  have  been  most 
recently  manured.  By  this  method,  each 
field  yields  three  crops  of  wheat,  two  of  clo- 
ver, one  of  rye  and  one  of  corn,  every  eight 
years.  Each  field,  in  the  meantime,  has  lain 
an  open  fallow,  and  received  a  heavy  dressing 
of  manure,  perhaps  at  an  average  of  fifteen 
four-horse  loads  per  acre.  His  crop  of  wheat 
is  seldom  less  than  fifteen  hundred  bushels, 
but  often  much  more.  His  average  rye-crop 
is  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  bushels,  and 
his  corn-crop,  annually,  about  five  hundred 
bushels — all  which  grain,  at  the  present  low 
prices,  would  amount  to  more  than  two 
THOUSAND  DOLLARS  ANNUALLY — and  at  former 
prices  to  double  that  amount — and  his  farm  ia 
withal  very  highly  improved. 

Yours,  P.  W. 


The  Farmers  of  Pennsylvania  to  Dr.  Franklin,  when 
lie  otiered  them  Dr.  Eliot's  celebrated  Essays  on  Field 
Husbandry. 

"  We  want  no  information  on  husbandry, 
we  know  all  about  it :  give  us  labour,  wc 
want  not  your  books  of  information." 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

The  Cut-Worm. 

SiR^ — How  almost  universal  is  the  notion 
that  the  cut-worm  feeds  upon  the  grass  which 
is  turned  down  on  the  sod  late  in  the  spring, 
as  a  seed-bed  for  the  corn-crop !  Now,  I  be- 
lieve he  is  of  a  very  different  disposition,  and 
not  likely  to  prefer  old  sod  to  new  corn ;  for, 
if  this  were  so,  our  friends — even  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  delay  their  ploughing  for 
the  purpose  of  thus  feeding  them — would  not 
so  otlen  be  compelled  to  re-plant,  for  the  third 
time,  their  corn-crops,  while  such  abundance 
of  sod  still  remains  in  the  land,  preserved, 
too,  for  the  especial  purpose  of  saving  the 
crop  from  destruction :  depend  upon  it,  such 
is  not  the  fact,  and  I  have  abundant  reason 
to  know  that  the  notion  is  erroneous. 

I  am  an  advocate  for  autumnal  ploughing 
to  the  greatest  extent,  especially  as  prepara- 
tory for  the  corn-crop  on  lay,  or  old  sod  land, 
and  I  will  tell  you  why.  This  lay,  we  will 
suppose,  has  been  fed  with  horses  and  cattle, 
perhaps  for  several  years ;  and  we  know  that 
it  is  from  the  droppings  of  cattle  that  the 
bugs  of  every  description  make  their  nests, 
in  which  to  deposit  their  eggs  or  nits ;  and 
every  one  must  have  observed  the  curious 
manner  in  which  the  different  species  carry 
on  this  labour,  and  how,  that  as  soon  as  they 
have  accumulated  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
dung  to  form  a  ball,  they  sink  it  to  a  certain 
depth  into  the  soil,  by  undermining  it,  so  as 
to  let  it  drop  by  its  own  weight  so  gently  as 
not  to  disturb  or  change  the  position  in  which 
it  was  carefully  placed  before  the  operation 
of  undermining  was  commenced.  Now,  I 
have  no  doubt,  this  ball  of  dung  has,  by  some 
process,  been  rendered  water  and  weather- 
proof on  its  top  surface,  and  that,  therefore, 
it  is  capable  of  resisting  tiie  rain  and  frost  of 
the  winter  unharmed,  sheltered  by  such  a 
weather-proof,  neatly-formed,  and  elegantly- 
rounded  roofing  above.  But  the  act  of  turn- 
ing the  sod  before  winter,  reverses  the  order 
of  this  wise  arrangement,  and  not  only  ex- 
poses these  balls  to  the  action  of  the  rains 
and  frosts,  but,  supposing  the  top  of  each  ball 
to  be  water-proof,  it  then  becomes  an  imper- 
vious cup,  in  whicli  tlie  water  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  retained,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
egg,  or  whatever  the  deposit  might  have  been. 

Now  this  theory  if  you  please,  appears  so 
feasible,  that  one  would  suppose  it  might 
carry  some  weight  with  it^  on  that  very  ac- 
count, and  yet  an  old  neighbour  at  my  elbow 
is  even  now  exclaiming,  "I  tell  you  I  have 
tried  it,  and  it  will  not  do  any  how  you  can 
fix  it ;  it  is  all  theori,  and  that  you  may  de- 
pend upon."  But  I  tell  him  I  have  found 
that  it  will  do,  if  the  work  be  properly  done  ; 
but  then  all  the  land  jnust  be  turned  up,  for 


if  half  of  it  be  left  unremoved,  it  is  but  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  at  least  one-half  the 
number  of  nests  will  remain  uninjured  ;  and 
these  will  furnish  myriads  of  cut-worms  to 
prey  upon  the  corn-crop.  And  my  old  friend 
admits  that  he  has  not  been  over-particular 
in  his  ploughing,  considering  it,  at  that  sea- 
son of  the  year,  only  a  piece  of  sham-work, 
as  he  calls  it,  with  the  furrow-slice  about 
eighteen  inches  wide,  and  not  always  ploughed 
clean  or  turned  over — a  sort  of  raftering,  as 
he  terms  it — so  that,  from  his  own  account, 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  why  he  has  not  found 
autumnal  ploughing  effectual  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  cut-worm.  I  am  particu- 
larly nice  about  this  part  of  the  business,  for, 
after  ascertaining  the  depth  to  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  penetrate,  to  turn  up  the  dung- 
balls,  I  am  careful  to  set  the  plough  thereto, 
and  then,  by  not  taking  a  furrow  wider  than 
I  can  turn  well  over,  and  determining  not  to 
leave  an  inch  of  the  land  unremoved,  I  am 
sure  to  succeed  in  my  plan  of  destroying  the 
eggs  of  tiie  cut-worm,  which  is  far  better 
tjian  to  keep  them  to  feed  in  the  spring  upon 
tlie  sod  turned  down  for  their  benefit;  for  I 
say,  as  did  your  correspondent,  at  page  376 
of  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Cabinet,  "  I  could  not 
bear  to  turn  cut-worm  feeder." 

But,  what  would  we  say  to  a  gardener 
who  should  argue  against  autumnal  cultiva- 
tion, with  the  view  to  supply  his  vermin  with 
plenty  of  food  in  the  spring?  Farming  is 
gardening  in  all  true  principles ;  and  it  is  a 
fact,  that  spade-labour  in  the  field  would  re- 
lieve us  from  nine-tenths  of  the  evils  that  we 
have  at  present  to  encounter,  as  is  well  known 
in  those  countries  where,  unfortunately,  the 
price  of  manual  labour  is  so  poorly  paid  as  to 
warrant  its  adoption.  I  know,  that  to  many 
it  appears  almost  paradoxical,  how  we,  in 
this  country  and  climate,  with  a  set  of  agri- 
cultural implements  far  superior  to  those  in 
use  in  any  other  country  under  the  sun,  con^ 
trive  to  do  so  much  of  our  field-labour  so  in- 
effectually as  we  do;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
notion  I  have  taken  up — and  which  I  have 
reason  to  believe  is  just,  namely,  that  all  our 
occupations  are  performed  too  hastily  —  I 
should  myself  be  quite  unable  to  account  for 
it ;  and  here  is  the  proof— my  old  friend  at 
my  elbow  is  at  this  moment  boasting  of  hav- 
ing ploughed  two  acres  and  a  half  a  day, 
"  ploughing  round  and  round,  with  a  furrow 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  wide,  with  a  pair  of 
horses,  tickling  up  their  tails"  as  he  expresses 
it,  "  in  a  way  't  would  do  you  good  to  look 
at,"  Depend  upon  it,  this  is  the  cause ;  but 
if  we  would  give  our  lands  three-times  the 
ploughing  and/oHr-times  the  harrowing,  roll- 
ing and  cleaning,  that  they  now  receive,  and 
allapplied  with  J?ue-times  the  care,  we  should 
find  the  benefit  resulting  therefrom  to  be  ten- 
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times  the  value  at  harvest,  as  well  as  in  our 
future  operations. 

Now,  I  know  of  no  one  who  takes  more 
pains  in  the  after-cultivation  of  his  corn  than 
my  ancient  friend  abovementioned ;  he  is  sure 
to  be  the  first  in  all  its  different  workings 
and  counterworkings,  its  cross-ploughings  and 
cross-hoeings,  and  it  is  a  "  savour  of  a  sweet 
smell,"  when  his  neighbours  assure  him  there 
is  no  crop  in  the  country  that  can  compare 
with  his ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  all  his 
other  labours  are  neglected ;  his  other  crops 
are  grown  over  with  weeds,  which  stare  at 
you  over  the  fence  as  you  walk  along,  and  it 
is  in  vain  to  look  for  his  hills  of  potatoes  until 
the  weeds  are  mown  off  with  the  scythe; 
for  he  has  found  that  no  crop,  except  corn, 
will  pay  for  the  labour  of  cleaning !  But  the 
fact  is,  the  management  of  his  corn-crop  has 
grown  into  a  propensity,  as  Frank  says  in  the 
dialogues,  and  that  he  must  indulge  in,  even 
if  it  be  to  the  neglect  of  almost  every  other 
duty  upon  the  farm ;  and  to  give  him  time 
for  this,  all  other  operations  are  hurried  and 
only  half  performed:  indeed,  wherever  the 
corn  has  failed  in  a  hill,  you  will  always  see 
its  place  occupied  by  some  large  weed,  which 
about  keeps  pace  in  growth  with  the  corn, 
having  received  with  it  the  regular  cleaning 
and  cultivation  with  the  hoe-harrow  ;  but  it  is 
not  removed,  because  there  is  no  time  for  it! 
And  the  weeds  around  the  sides  of  the  said 
corn  are,  in  the  meantime,  permitted  to  grow 
and  flourish  and  perfect  and  shed  their  seeds 
unmolested,  because  there  is  no  time  for  their 
eradication,  no,  not  even  with  the  scythe !  I 
often  think,  while  walking  over  his  fields 
with  my  old  friend,  if  I  were  his  minister,  I 
would  now  and  tlien  give  him  a  touch  from 
the  words,  "  these  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and 
not  to  leave  the  other  undone." 

No  one  can  tell  the  advantage  of  superior 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  benefit  to  the 
crop  from  the  total  eradication  of  weeds !  The 
crop  is  increased  thereby,  not  only  in  quan- 
tity but  in  quality  also.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  a  strong  weed,  growing  in  a  crop 
of  wheat,  will  draw  away  a  great  portion  of 
the  nourishment  from  six  plants  of  the  wheat ! 
thus  rendering  the  produce  inferior,  both  in 
the  quality  and  quantity  —  a  matter  of  the 
most  serious  importance.  And  Col.  Smith 
has  shown  by  an  account,  published  in  the 
Germantown  Telegraph  of  the  12th  of  Au- 
gust, that  merely  by  the  power  of  superior 
cultivation,  he  has  this  year  obtained  a  crop 
of  most  excellent  hay,  amounting  to  more 
than  two  tons  per  acre,  from  land  that  has 
had  no  manure  for  the  last  nine  years !  He 
states  as  follows :  he  has  a  field  belonging  to 
his  farm,  which  has  not  been  manured  for 
nine  years,  and  yet  it  yielded,  the  present 
season,  more  than  two  tons  of  superior  hay 


per  acre.  The  first  six  years  of  the  nine  it 
was  in  grass ;  then  corn,  then  oats,  and  then 
grass  again.  He  attributed  this  unusual  suc- 
cess, on  a  soil  only  ordinarily  good,  to  the 
high  degree  of  tillage  which  it  received,  and 
the  entire  annihilation  of  weeds. . 

The  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  this  is,  one- 
half  the  quantity  of  manure  might  be  saved 
by  superior  tillage  and  the  eradication  of 
one-half  the  crop — the  weeds  —  that  being 
about  the  proportion  to  the  grain,  throughout 
a  great  part  of  the  country.  But  is  it  a  fact, 
that  agriculture  will  not  pay  for  good  man- 
agement 1  Then  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
is  the  only  science  that  will  not  pay  a  pre- 
mium upon  the  outlay  of  skill  and  capital 
that  may  be  embarked  therein. 

But  this  is  the  season  to  plough  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  cut-worm,  and,  if  we  would 
set  honestly  to  the  task,  there  is  no  doubt  it 
would  be  accomplished :  lands  ploughed  deep 
and  laid  up  dry  for  the  winter  will  be  bene- 
fited to  the  extent  of  a  dressing  of  manure, 
and  can  be  cultivated  much  earlier  and  to 
greater  advantage  in  the  spring:  in  short, 
autumnal  ploughing  is  the  soul  of  good  hus- 
bandry. ViR. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Rearing  Hogs. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  wish  to  add  my  testimony 

to  that  of  "  Siam,"  at  page  42  of  the  Cabinet 
for  August;  I  have  never  been  able  to  rear 
the  first  litter  of  pigs  from  a  young  sow  with 
credit  to  myself,  or  profit  to  any  one,  and  it 
is  now  my  practice  to  kill  them  for  roasters, 
rather  than  make  another  attempt.  I  have, 
however,  seen  some  who  have  been  more  for- 
tunate, but,  as  a  general  rule,  I  believe  the 
thing,  as  I  have  stated  it,  is  well  established ; 
and  in  a  paper,  which  I  have  now  before  me, 
"  The  Carolina  Planter,"  I  find  the  following 
observation. 

"  It  is  a  fact  of  common  observation,  with 
even  our  old  servants  who  have  long  been 
hog-minders,  that  the  first  litter  of  pigs  from 
a  young  sow,  or,  as  they  call  them,  gUt  pigs, 
are  naturally  of  a  feeble  constitution  and  un- 
thrifty, and  difficult  to  raise,  and  even  if 
raised,  never  perhaps  acquire  the  size  and 
weight- that  litters  of  the  same  sow  do  after- 
wards." And,  in  addition  to  this,  I  would 
say,  I  have  raised  more  than  twenty  calves 
from  young  cows — their  first  calves — and  have 
never  failed  in  obtaining  them  fine,  strong 
and  healthy ;  nay,  if  I  were  to  double  the 
number,  I  should  not  be  beyond  the  truth. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  account  for  a  phe- 
nomenon that  is  so  generally  accredited,  as 
to  have  grown  into  a  proverb — "  the  calf  of 
a  young  cow,  the  pig  of  an  old  sow."      f. 
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BLOSSOM. 

The  property  of  Samuel  Canby,  Esq.,  of  Woodside,  Delaware. 

Pedigree— BLOSSOM,  roan,  calved  in  1835;  bred  by  C.  H.  Hall,  Esq.,  of  New  York;  got  by  Fox's  Regent, 
dam  Leonora,  (a  great  and  constant  milker,  imported  by  Alderman  Ferris  of  New  York),  by  a  son  of  Lancaster ; 
g.  d.  out  of  Elvira,  by  Young  Phenomenon,  and  ho  by  Favourite.  Fox's  Regent,  (i=ire  of  Blossom,  bred  by  C.  H. 
Hall),  was  got  by  Imported  Regent,  dam  Snowdrop,  got  in  England  by  Fitz  Favourite,  and  the  first  heifer  drop- 
ped in  America,  by  Blanche,  a  great  milker,  presented  by  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Colfin  to  Mr.  Hall. 

This  remarkable  animal  (remarkable  for  her  breeding  as  for  her  milking)  is  a  beautiful 
roan,  with  a  countenance  the  most  gentle  that  can  be  conceived.  Her  capacity  for  deep 
milking  is  observable  in  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  udder,  and  prominent  milk-vein,  her 
quiet  and  peaceable  disposition  tending  greatly  to  the  secretion  of  that  flow  of  milk,  which 
has  never  ceased  since  the  day  of  her  first  calving,  which  was  on  the  5th  of  April,  1838. 
On  the  4th  of  July  she  brought  twins,  Liberty  and  Independence,  and  on  the  16th  of  May, 
1840,  she  had  twins  the  second  time !  These  were  named  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Thus  has 
this  wonderful  animal  brought  forth  Jive  living  calves  in  the  space  of  twenty-five  months ! 
Her  milk  has  averaged  twenty  quarts  per  day  during  the  whole  of  this  time,  and  with  her 
first  calf  she  gave  twenty-five  quarts  per  day,  making  nearly  twelve  pounds  of  butter  per 
week.  Such  constant  draining  has  justly  been  considered  unfavourable  to  health  and 
bodily  strength,  and  for  this  reason  she  has  never  carried  much  flesh ;  but  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  dry  her  milk,  even  for  a  few  days,  before  calving,  although  she  has  been  kept 
from  grass  for  that  purpose:  her  condition,  however,  is  generally  good,  and  she  shows  great 
vigour  and  sprightliness.  She  is  again  in  calf,  by  the  imported  bull  Washington  Irving, 
and  her  time  is  calculated  for  the  month  of  March.  Her  first  calf,  Delaware,  took  the  first 
premium  at  the  late  exhibition  of  the  Delaware  State  Agricultural  Society,  held  at  Wil- 
mington, as  "  the  best  animal  raised  in  the  county." 

But  it  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  her  last  twins,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  are  white, 
although  her  own  colour  is  roan,  and  that  is  also  the  colour  of  the  bull !  This  shows  that  she 
is  breeding  back,  being  herself  descended  from  Comet,  155(1,000  guineas),  who  was  white. 

Here  follows  an  account  of  Blossom's  yield  of  milk  for  one  week : 


June  13, 12  quarts Ill Hi 


14, 
15, 
16,  , 
17, 

18, 
19, 


12i 

12i  , 

12i 

12i 

13 

13i, 


11    . 

12- 

iii' 

12 
Hi 


11 

Hi  . 

11 

11 

Hi 

11 


TOTAL. 
..  34i 

. .  341 
,.  35 
..  36 
..  35 
..  361 
..  36 


Total 347^ 

Being  on  an  average  over  thirty-five  quarts  per  day,  yielding  13^  lbs.  of  well-worked  but- 
ter, one  month  from  the  time  of  her  calving. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Lime* 

Several  essays  havingf  appeared  in  the 
Cabinet  indicating  tiie  opinion  that  maone- 
sian  lime  was  injurious  to  the  growth  of 
plants,  and  as  the  lime  which  has  been  so  ex- 
tensively and  so  beneficially  used  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  understood  to  be  almost  exclusively 
of  that  character,  I  have  been  induced  to 
make  some  examination  into  the  subject,  and 
to  extract  from  recent  works  the  opinions  of 
some  distinguished  authors.  Bakewell,  in  his 
geology,  page  390,  says,  "  On  the  summit  of 
Breedon  Hill,  in  Leicestershire,  I  have  seen 
a  luxuriant  crop  of  barley,  growing  on  land 
that  had  borne  a  succession  of  twenty  pre- 
ceding crops  without  manuring.  This  is 
more  deserving  notice,  being  in  an  exposed 
and  elevated  situation,  and  upon  the  very  hill 
of  magnesian  limestone,  which  has  been  so 
frequently  referred  to,  by  chemical  writers,  as 
peculiarly  unfavourable  to  vegetation."  "  The 
magnesian  lime  acts  more  powerfully  in  de- 
stroying undecoinposed  vegetable  matter  than 
common  lime,  and  its  effects  on  land  are  more 
durable:  hence  it  is  in  reality  of  greater 
value  in  agriculture,  as  a  much  smaller  quan- 
tity will  answer  the  same  purpose." 

Our  great  limestone  valley,  so  noted  for 
the  unsurpassed  fertility  of  its  soil,  overlays 
the  magnesian  limestone,  and  the  soil  is  un- 
questionably composed  of  its  elements  almost 
exclusively,  so  that  this  fact  alone  should 
cause  a  doubt  about  the  injurious  effects  of 
magnesian  earth,  unless  it  be  found  to  exist 
in  much  larger  proportions  than  seems  to  be 
the  case  in  any  of  our  ordinary  limestones. 

If  lime  was  applied  to  the  grass  sod  as  a 
top-dressing,  instead  of  being  spread  on  tlie 
corn  or  wheat  grounds,  immediately  before 
planting  or  sowing  those  crops,  all  the  bene- 
fits would  be  derived  from  its  application,  and 
tlie  evil  produced  occasionally  by  its  causti- 
city would  be  avoided. 

If  some  correspondent  of  the  Cabinet 
would  make  an  accurate  experiment  with  the 
two  kinds  of  lime,  putting  the  same  quantity 
per  acre,  on  land  of  the  same  quality  and  un- 
der the  same  circumstances,  and  furnisli  the 
result  for  publication,  the  question  of  compa- 
rative value  would  soon  be  determined. 

Subjoined  is  a  translation,  from  a  French 
work,  of  an  essay  on  the  subject  of  magne- 
sian lime,  which  is  extracted  from  the  Journal 
of  the  Franklin  Institute.  Z. 

"  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  NATIVE  MAGNESIA  IN 
THE  GERMINATION,  VEGETATION,  AND  FRIC- 
TIFICATION  OF  PLANTS,  BY  ANGELO  ABBENE. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  presence  of 
magnesia  may  be  numbered  among  the  vari- 
ous causes  which  render  land  sterile,  because 


it  has  been  remarked  that  magnesian  soils 
have  an  arid  character. 

This  opinion  has  begun  to  lose  credit  since 
Bergman,  on  examining  the  composition  of 
fertile  soils,  considered  magnesia  as  one  of 
their  principal  constituents. 

Professor  Giobcrt  has  made  many  trials,  to 
discover  the  parts  which  the  native  magnesia 
acts  that  is  found  in  several  arable  lands. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Castellamonte  and  Bal- 
dissero,  this  substance  is  abundantly  diffused, 
in  soils  which  are  cultivated  v.'ith  great  suc- 
cess, and  on  which  a  vigorous  vegetation  pre- 
vails. There  are  many  localities  in  Pied- 
mont and  other  places,  where  the  double  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  magnesia  abounds  in  cul- 
tivated territories,  which  produce  beautiful 
crops.  Giobert  has  inferred  from  tliese  expe- 
riments, 1st,  that  native  carbonate  of  magne- 
sia is  not  adverse  to  the  fruition  of  plants; 
2d,  that  in  consequence  of  the  solubility  of 
magnesia  in  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  the 
earth  may  exert  an  action  analogous  to  lime*, 
3d,  that  a  magnesian  soil  may  become  fertile 
when  used  with  the  needful  quantity  of  ma- 
nure employed. 

The  consequence  which  naturally  fiowa 
from  these  facts  is,  that  the  magnesia  has  been 
dissolved  in  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  and  enters,  like  lime,  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  sap,  and  ought  to  be  found  in 
the  plant  like  potash,  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  &a 
This  M.  Abbene  has  assured  himself  of  by 
the  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  plants  which  ve- 
getated in  magnesian  mixtures.  He  has  also 
tried,  by  comparative  experiments,  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  influence  of  magnesia  in 
vegetation  is  analogous  to  that  of  lime.  The 
conclusions  which  he  thinks  are  deducible 
from  these  trials  are: 

1st.  Native  magnesia  is  not  unfavourable 
to  the  germination,  vegetation  and  fructifica- 
tion of  plants,  but  appears  favourable  to  these 
functions. 

2d.  Magnesia,  being  soluble  in  an  excess 
of  carbonic  acid,  exerts  an  action  similar  to 
lime,  and  when  a  soil  contains  magnesia  not 
sufficiently  carbonated,  a  remedy  is  found  in 
the  addition  of  manure,  which,  by  its  decom- 
position, furnishes  the  needful  carbonic  acid. 
The  amelioration  will  be  the  more  efficacious 
if  the  land  be  well  stirred  up,  because  the  air 
will  then  better  perform  its  office. 

3d.  When,  in  arable  soils,  both  lime  and 
magnesia  exist,  the  first  is  absorbed  in  pre- 
ference by  plants,  because  it  has  a  greater 
affinity  for  carbonic  acid. 

4th.  In  sterile  magnesian  soils,  it  is  not  to 
the  magnesia  that  the  sterility  is  tu  be  attrir 
buted,  but  either  to  the  cohesion  of  their 
parts,  to  the  want  of  manure,  clay,  or  other 
ingredients,  to  the  great  quantity  of  oxide  of 
iron,  &c. 
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5th.  Sterile  magnesian  soils  may  be  fer- 
tilized by  means  of  calcareous  substances, 
such  as  plaster,  chalk,  ashes,  marl,  &c.,  pro- 
vided the  other  conditions  are  attended  to." 

Lime  as  a  Top-Dressiag. 

In  improving  hilly  land  with  a  view  to  pas- 
ture, a  much  smaller  quantity  of  lime  has 
been  found  to  produce  permanent  and  highly 
beneficial  effects  when  kept  as  much  as  pos- 
sible near  the  surface,  by  being  merely  har- 
rowed in  with  the  seeds  after  a  fallow  or 
green  crop,  instead  of  being  buried  by  tlie 
plough.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  much  import- 
ance to  farmers  of  such  land,  the  successful 
practice  of  one  of  tlie  most  eminent  farmers 
ia  Britain  cannot  be  too  generally  known. 

"A  few  years  afler,"  says  Mr.  Dawson, 
"having  a  considerable  extent  of  cut-field 
land  in  fallow,  which  I  wished  to  lime,  previ- 
ous to  its  being  laid  down  to  pasture,  and 
finding  that  I  could  not  obtain  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  lime  for  the  whole  in  proper  time, 
1  was  induced,  from  observing  the  effects  of 
fine  loam  upon  the  surface  of  similar  soil, 
even  when  covered  with  bent  grass,  to  try  a 
small  quantity  of  lime  on  the  surface  of  this 
fallow,  instead  of  a  larger  quantity  ploughed 
down  in  the  usual  manner.  Accordingly,  in 
tlie  autumn,  about  twenty  acres  of  it  were 
well  harrowed,  and  then  about  56  bushels 
only  of  unslaked  lime  were,  after  being 
slaked,  carefully  spread  upon  each  acre,  and 
immediately  well  harrowed  in.  As  many 
pieces  of  the  lime,  which  had  not  been  fully 
slaked  at  first,  were  gradually  reduced  to 
powder  by  the  dews  and  moisture  of  the 
earth :  to  mix  these  with  the  soil,  the  land 
was  again  well  harrowed  after  a  few  days. 
This  land  was  sown  with  oats  in  the  spring, 
with  white  and  red  clover  and  rye-grass,  and 
well  harrowed,  without  being  ploughed  again : 
the  crop  of  oats  was  good,  and  the  plants  of 
grass  sufficiently  numerous  and  healthy,  and 
they  formed  a  very  fine  pasture,  which  con- 
tinued good  until  ploughed,  some  years  after, 
for  graiu. 

About  twelve  years  after,  I  took  a  lease  of 
tlie  hilly  farm  of  Grubbet,  many  parts  of 
■which,  though  of  an  earthy  mould  tolerably 
deep,  were  too  steep  and  elevated  to  be  kept 
in  tillage  ;  and  as  these  lands  had  been  much 
exhausted  by  cropping,  and  were  full  of  couch- 
grass,  to  destroy  tliat  and  procure  a  covering 
of  fine  grass,  I  fallowed  them,  and  laid  on 
the  same  quantity  of  lime  per  acre,  and  well 
harrowed  it  in  the  autumn ;  then  sowed  oats 
and  grass-seeds  in  the  spring  without  plough- 
ing, exactly  as  in  the  last  mentioned  experi- 
ment: the  oats  were  a  full  crop,  and  the 
plants  of  grass  abundant.  Several  of  these 
fields  have  been  now  above  thirty  years  in 


pasture,  and  are  still  producing  white  clover 
and  other  fine  grasses ;  no  bent  or  fog  has  yet 
appeared  upon  them.  And  it  deserves  par- 
ticular notice,  that  more  than  treble  the  quan- 
tity of  lime  was  laid  upon  fields  adjoining,  of 
a  similar  soil,  but  which  being  fitter  for  oc- 
casional tillage,  upon  them  the  lime  was 
ploughed  in ;  these  fields  were  also  sown 
with  oats  and  grass-seeds ;  the  latter  throve 
well  and  gave  a  fine  pasture-  the  first  year, 
but  afterwards  the  bent  grass  spread  so  fast, 
that  in  three  years  there  was  more  of  it  than 
of  the  finer  cfrasses." 

The  conclusions  which  Mr.  Dawson  draws 
from  his  extensive  practice  in  the  use  of  lime 
and  dung,  deserve  the  attention  of  all  culti- 
vators of  the  soil. 

"  1.  That  animal  dung,  dropped  upon  coarse, 
benty  pastures,  produces  but  little  or  no  im- 
provement upon  them ;  and  that,  even  when 
sheep  or  cattle  are  confined  to  a  small  space, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  folding,  their  dung 
ceases  to  produce  any  beneficial  effect  after 
a  few  years,  whether  the  land  is  continued  in 
pasture  or  brought  under  the  plough. 

2.  That  even  when  land  of  this  description 
is  well  fallowed  and  dunged,  but  not  limed, 
although  the  dung  augments  the  produce  of 
the  subsequent  crop  of  grain  and  of  grass 
also,  for  two  or  three  years,  that  thereafter 
its  effects  are  no  longer  discernible,  either 
upon  the  one  or  the  other. 

3.  That  when  this  land  is  limed,  if  the 
lime  is  kept  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or 
well  mixed  with  it,  and  then  laid  down  to 
pasture,  the  finer  grasses  continue  in  pos- 
session of  the  soil,  even  in  elevated  and  ex- 
posed situations,  for  a  great  many  years,  to 
the  exclusion  of  bent  and  fog:  in  the  case  of 
Grubbet-hills,  it  was  observed  that  more  than 
thirty  years  have  now  elapsed  ;  and,  besides 
this,  the  dung  of  the  animals  pastured  upon 
such  lands  adds,  every  year,  to  their  luxuri- 
ance and  improves  the  quality  of  the  pasture, 
and  augments  the  productive  powers  of  the 
soil  when  afterwards  ploughed  for  grain ; 
thus  producing,  upon  a  benty,  outfield  soil, 
efl^ects  similar  to  what  are  experienced  when 
rich,  infield  lands  have  been  long  in  pasture, 
and  which  are  thereby  more  and  more  en- 
riched. 

4.  That  when  a  large  quantity  of  lime  is 
laid  on  such  land  and  ploughed  down  deep, 
the  same  effects  will  not  be  produced,  whe- 
ther in  respect  to  the  permanent  fineness  of 
the  pasture,  its  gradual  amelioration  by  the 
dung  of  the  animals  depastured  upon  it,  or  its 
fertility,  when  afterwards  in  tillage :  on  tha 
contrary,  unless  the  surface  is  fully  mixed 
with  lime,  the  coarse  grasses  will,  in  a  few 
years,  regain  possession  of  the  soil,  and  the 
dung,  thereafter  deposited  by  cattle,  will  not 
enrich  the  land  for  subsequent  tillage. 
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Lastly,  It  also  appears,  from  what  has  been 
stated,  that  the  four-shift  husbandry  is  only 
proper  for  very  rich  land,  or  in  situations 
where  there  is  a  full  command  of  dung ;  that 
by  far  the  greatest  (juantity  of  land  in  any 
country  requires  to  be  continued  in  grass  two, 
three,  four  or  more  years,  according  to  its 
natural  poverty ;  that  the  objection  made  to 
this — that  the  coarse  grasses  will,  in  a  few 
years,  usurp  the  possession  of  the  soil — must 
be  owing  to  the  surface-soil  not  being  suffi- 
ciently mixed  with  lime,  the  lime  having  been 
covered  too  deep  by  the  plough." — Far.  Mag. 

Remark. — Bent  grass  and  the  other  coarse 
grasses  are  not  found  in  limestone  districts — 
to  cover  the  surface  with  lime  is  to  create  a 
calcareous  soil,  upon  which  none  but  the 
plants  indigenous  to  such  soils  will  propagate 
themselves. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Time  of  Cutting  Timber. 

Sir, — I  find  in  the  "  American  Farmer," 
some  valuable  observations,  copied  from  the 
"  Yankee  Farmer,"  on  the  proper  time  of  cut- 
ting timber,  which  will,  I  think,  go  far  to  de- 
cide the  question ;  they  are  concise  but  deci- 
sive, and  as  the  subject  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance to  agriculturists  generally,  for  I  believe 
the  chief  fencing  will  still,  in  this  country, 
be  constructed  of  wood,  and  for  many  years 
to  come — to  wait  for  seven  or  eight  years  for 
the  growth  of  live  fences,  strangely  enough 
called  quicks,  being  so  very  operose  to  the 
genius  of  the  American  people  —  I  would, 
therefore,  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to 
the  subject;  having  myself  had  opportunity 
of  verifying  the  justness  of  the  conclusions 
to  which  the  writer  is  brought,  I  can,  with 
tlie  greater  confidence,  commend  them  to 
general  notice.  John  Daley. 

"  It  is  a  fact,  well  known  to  almost  every 
farmer  who  uses  poles  for  fencing,  that  tim- 
ber cut  in  the  spring  or  early  part  of  summer, 
and  exposed  to  the  weather  ivilh  the  bark  on, 
decays  much  sooner  than  that  cut  in  the  fall: 
the  reason  is  evident,  for  when  vegetation  is 
active,  the  bark  and  outer  part  of  the  wood  is 
full  of  sap,  and  a  new  layer  or  cone  is  form- 
ing between  the  wood  and  the  bark,  from  the 
returning  sap,  after  undergoing  a  change  in 
the  leaves ;  and  this  moisture  causes  the  rapid 
decay  of  timber  exposed  to  the  weather  ivith 
the  bark  on,  so  that  the  timber  will  never  be- 
come seasoned,  but  soon  go  to  decay  —  to 
powder-post. 

From  this  tendency  of  timber  to  decay,  and 
which  is  oflen  observed,  many  persons  have 
supposed  that  tbe  spring  and  summer  are  un- 
favourable seasons  for  cutting  timber  for  all 
purposes;  but  experiments,  many  of  which 


have  been  laid  before  the  public,  show  most 
conclusively,  that  the  best  season  for  cutting 
timber  is  the  first  of  the  summer,  when  the 
bark  peels  freely,  provided  it  is  so  prepared 
and  used,  that  it  will  become  thoroughly  sea- 
soned. 

We  are  informed,  by  a  carpenter,  one  who 
makes  and  uses  plane-stocks,  that  timber 
which  is  cut  the  first  part  of  June  is  harder, 
heavier,  and  more  durable  than  that  cut  at 
any  other  season,  and  this  he  has  learned  from 
actual  experiment :  and  a  gentleman  who  has 
been  considerably  concerned  in  ship-building, 
says  that  timber  cut  in  June  is  far  more  du- 
rable than  that  cut  at  other  seasons,  as  he 
has  learned,  from  using  the  same  kinds  of 
timber,  cut  at  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
in  the  same  ship.  By  experiments  made  by 
Mens.  Bufibn,  it  is  found  that  trees  which  are 
stripped  of  their  bark  in  May  or  June,  while 
standing,  and  then  cut  dov^n  the  next  winter 
for  timber,*  are  found  to  make  the  most  solid, 
heavy  and  strong  timber,  and  that  then,  even 
the  sap  of  the  timber  (the  alburnum)  is  good 
for  use  ;  and  the  bark  stripped  at  that  season 
is  fit  for  the  purpose  of  tanning." 


To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Wheat-Sowing. 

Sir, — In  the  Cabinet,  p.  50,  vol.  5,  I  find 
it  recommended  to  delay  sowing  wheat  on 
fresh-ploughed  land,  until  after  it  has  been 
settled  by  rain  and  become  sufficiently  dry  to 
work  well  under  the  harrows;  and,  I  confess, 
there  appeared  to  me  to  be  truth  in  the  rea- 
soning which  accompanied  it;  but,  on  taking 
up  the  Ohio  Observer  for  the  21st  of  May,  I 
find  an  article  on  the  same  subject,  which 
goes  point  blank  against  the  theory  there 
raised,  and  leaves  me  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
to  decide.  Permit  me  to  copy  that  article,  and 
request  some  of  your  readers  to  put  this  and 
that  together,  and  give  us  the  result  of  their 
conclusions. 

"  Land  should  not  be  ploughed  until  it  will 
fall  and  crumble  lightly,  and  should  be  planted 
as  soon  as  possible  after  being  stirred,  for  the 
action  of  the  air  is  to  produce  fermentation, 
which  is  wanted  to  warm  the  seed  and  cause 
it  to  germinate.  If  planting  is  delayed  long 
after  ploughing,  the  fermentation  has  ceased 
or  greatly  abated,  and  the  plants  will  be 
more  tardy  in  coming  forth,  and  will  possess 
less  vigour.  We  repeat — don't  plough  too 
soon :  wait  patiently  until  the  soil  is  in  pro- 
per condition,  and  then  plant  as  soon  after 
ploughing  and  harrowing  as  possible ;  land 
should  not  be  ploughed  until  planting-tirne." 

J.  E, 


*  I  much  question  the  utility  of  this  tedious  processj 
I  have  always  found  it  sufficient  to  cut  and  strip  imme- 
diately. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Old  Times  in  Medicine. 

The  readers  of  the  Cabinet  are  miich  in- 
debted to  the  sensible  writer  over  the  sig-na- 
tiire  T.,*  for  his  rational,  common-sense  mode 
of  treating  a  subject  which  has  too  long  been 
held  as  the  exclusive  and  hereditary  property 
of  the  scientific  and  college-tanght  physician, 
to  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  look 
with  a  sort  of  reverential  awe,  on  account  of 
the  sacredness  and  mystery  of  the  profession. 
He  is  deserving  of  the  thanks  of  the  commu- 
nity, but  especially  of  the  fanner,  that  neg- 
lected and  too  often  despised  member  of  so- 
ciety, who  is,  by  many,  considered  but  little 
better  than  the  soil  which  he  cultivates. 
These  very  interesting  papers  show  us  that 
much  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine,  even  within  the  last  few 
years;  but  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  go 
back  to  the  superlatively  ridiculous  nostrums 
which  are  contained  in  the  old  books  on  this 
subject,  before  we  can  be  made  to  believe  that 
any  thing  half  so  absurd  and  revolting  could 
ever  have  entered  into  the  head  of  any  ra- 
tional being,  as  the  innum.erable  and  disgust- 
ing cures  for  disorders  that  are  there  recorded 
with  perfect  gravity. 

A  writer  in  the  Medical  Review  observes, 
"  The  time  has  passed  away,  when  oil  from 
kittens  boiled  alive  was  considered  an  admi- 
rable application  for  wounds;  v;hen  toads 
roasted  alive  were  administered  for  asthma, 
and  the  hair  of  mad  dogs  for  hydrophobia; 
when  the  powdered  thigh-bone  of  an  exe- 
cuted felon  was  considered  a  specific  in  dysen- 
tery, and  ointment  was  applied  to  the  inflict- 
ing tveapon,  in  order  to  cure  the  wound  ! 
when  physicians  placed  confidence  in  phy- 
lacteries, and  watched,  with  intense  anxiety, 
the  influence  of  black  and  white  days,  and 
the  aspects  of  the  stars,  and  when  they  hur- 
ried their  unfortunate  patients  to  an  untimely 
grave,  in  attempting  to  quench  the  fires  of 
fever  and  inflammation,  by  diligently  feeding 
the  consuming  flame." 

A  few  more — amongst  many  hundreds  of 
the  same  kind — are  selected  from  an  old 
French  work,  entitled  the  "  Country  Farm," 
translated  into  English  by  R.  S.,  and  pub- 
lished by  Gervase  Markham  in  1G16 — with 
the  view  of  showing  the  happiness  which  we 
ejijoy  under  that  system  of  light  and  reason, 
which  is  so  well  and  ably  advocated  by  your 
valuable  correspondent  T. 

"For  epilepsy.  Take  the  powder  of  a  man's 
skull — especially  of  that  part  which  is  near- 
est the  crown — in  neat  wine  as  a  drink,  hang- 
ing also  about  his  neck  a  piece  of  the  skull, 
and  upon  his  ringer  a  ring,  set  with  the  bone 
of  the  foot  of  the  ox. 


*  Page  76  of  Cabinet  for  September. 


For  king's-evil  or  leprosy.  Cut  off  the  foot 
of  a  great  toad  when  the  moon  is  declining, 
and  apply  it  about  his  neck  which  hath  the 
king's-evil,  and  you  will  find  it  very  sove- 
reign for  the  said  disease. 

For  inflammation  of  the  eye.  A  wolfs  eye, 
or  the  stones  that  are  found  in  the  maws  of 
swallows,  have  great  virtue,  if  hanged  about 
the  neck. 

For  a  weeping  eye.  The  distilled  water 
of  the  gall  of  a  man,  dropped  into  the  eye. 

For  white  spots  in  the  eye.  Eggs,  laid  the 
same  day  by  black  hens,  roasted  and  cut  up, 
and  mixed  with  sugar-candy. 

To  stay  bleeding  at  the  nose.  Make  neck- 
laces of  the  herb  Saint  Innocent,  and  hold  ia 
the  hand  a  branch  of  the  holy  oak,  snuflSng 
up  the  powder  of  a  three-cornered  stone 
found  in  the  head  of  a  carp. 

For  the  tooth-ache.  Wear  about  the  neck 
the  tooth  of  a  man,  knit  within  a  piece  of 
taffeta  :  this  taketh  away  the  most  strong  pain 
of  the  teeth  that  may  be  endured. 

For  a  hollow  tooth.  Put  into  the  hole  the 
ashes  of  earth-worms,  or  the  dung  of  mice, 
or  of  the  tooth  of  a  hart,  or  the  brains  of  a 
partridge,  or  the  juice  of  water-cresses! 

For  the  quinsy.  Take  a  whole  swallow's 
nest,  boil  it  in  wine,  and  with  the  oil  of  camo- 
mile make  a  cataplasm  for  the  throat:  or 
drink  the  weight  of  a  French-crown  of  the 
tooth  of  a  wild-boar  powdered. 

Jaundice.  Drink,  fasting,  the  dung  of 
ganders  (not  geese)  well  mixed  with  white 
wine,  for  the  space  of  nine  days;  or  carry  in 
the  left  hand  three  leaves  of  the  wild  rocket. 

For  the  cholic.  There  is  nothing  more 
sovereign  than  to  wear  about  him  a  ring  or 
box  of  silver,  in  which  is  enclosed  some  part 
of  the  skin  of  an  infant  newly  born ;  or  the 
heart  of  a  lark  swallowed  down  while  it  is 
fresh  and  new,  or  the  said  heart  fastened  to 
some  part  of  the  body  where  it  might  touch 
the  skin ;  or  a  cataplasm  of  wolf's  dung,  or 
the  same  drunk  with  a  little  wine. 

The  flux.  The  powder  of  men's  bones,  to 
be  taken  in  milk  three  times  a  day. 

For  ulcers.  The  dew,  in  the  month  of 
May,  gathered  before  sunrise;  or  a  powder 
of  the  dung  of  a  dog  that  has  been  fed  for 
three  days  on  bones ;  or  the  powder  of  a  rot- 
ten post ! 

For  the  spitting  of  blood.  Fry  the  dung 
of  a  hog  with  fresh  butter,  and  of  that  clotted 
blood  which  the  sick  party  shall  have  spat 
up,  and  so  give  of  these,  thus  fried  together, 
to  the  sick  party  to  eat !" 

Now  all  this  is  monstrous — it  is  frightful, 
and  we  cannot  be  sufficiently  thankful  tha$ 
we  live  in  an  age  when  such  men  as  youf 
correspondent  T.  devote  their  time  and  talents 
to  simplify  a  science  which,  even  up  to  this 
time,  has  been  held,  by  many,  too  sacred  and 
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mysterious  to  be  examined  into,  or  even  to 
be  thought  upon,  by  those  who  might  find  it 
necessary  to  apply  for  relief  to  the  physician  ; 
considernig  themselves  as  having  then  aban- 
doned their  right  of  thought,  ivord  or  deed .' 
I  say,  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  that  the  time 
is  come,  when  the  regularly  bred  practitioner 
throws  aside,  thus  willingly,  the  prerogative 
with  which,  by  consent  of  society  at  large, 
he  has  been  clothed,  and  thus  exhibits  the 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  all  its  sim- 
plicity and  reasonableness. 

But,  are  we  sure  that  old  times  in  medicine 
are  quite  passed  away  1  Judging  from  many 
sovereign  remedies  for  the  cure  of  diseases  in 
cattle,  which  are  now  going  the  rounds  of 
the  agricultural  papers,  I  suspect  that  igno- 
rance still  lingers ;  and,  to  such  men  as  T., 
the  reflection  will  be  mournful,  that  the  light 
of  truth  and  reason  is  still  obscured  by  its 
baneful  influence.  I  cannot  resist  the  oppor- 
tunity, in  conclusion,  of  mentioning  two  or 
three  grand  specifics,  which  are  in  high  re- 
pute at  the  present  time,  and  which  are  de- 
serving a  record  in  the  "  Country  Farm." 

MODERN   PRACTICE. 

"  For  the  staggers  in  hogs.  Pour  into  their 
nostrils  a  strong  decoction  of  red  pepper  and 
spirits  of  turpentine,  repeating  it  several  times 
a  day ;  cut  off'  their  ears  close  to  the  head, 
and  fill  up  the  holes,  three  times  a  day,  with 
the  same  mixture,  or  any  other  that  is  very 
irritatinnf,  and  bleed  on  the  nose  on  each  side  ! 
The  writer  observes,  he  has  heard  that  to 
bleed  freely,  in  addition,  by  cutting  round  the 
throat,  has  been  attended  with  success. 

For  the  same  disorder  in  horses,  the  same 
treatment. 

For  sickness  in  hogs.  Split  them  down  the 
back  to  the  depth  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch, 
fill  the  place  with  salt  and  stitch  it  up— they 
will  be  brisk  and  lively  next  morning ! 

For  the  botts  in  horses.  Bleed,  to  the 
amount  of  about  three  quarts,  and  while  the 
blood  is  warm,  and  before  it  be  coagulated, 
drench  the  horse  with  it. 

To  cure  the  internal  complaints  of  a  horse. 
Kill  a  fowl  and  pull  out  the  inside  whole,  and 
while  it  is  warm,  poke  it  down  the  horse's 
throat  with  a  corn-cob  !  and  if  that  won't  do, 
try  something  else .'" 

P.  S.  The  concluding  sentence  in  T.'s 
first  article,  in  the  number  of  the  Cabinet  for 
August,  page  22,  ought  to  have  been  printed 
in  letters  of  gold.  Treat  yow  brutes  like 
men. 

In  the  same  manner  that  plenty  is  the  re- 
compense of  assiduous  and  laborious  toil,  so 
peace  and  serenity  of  mind  are  the  reward  of 
virtuous  conduct. 


To  the  Editor  of  llie  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Lucerne. 

Sir, — You  have  given  us,  according  to 
promise,  your  correspondent  John  Becker's 
conmiunication,  relating  to  his  failures  in  the 
attempt  to  raise  a  crop  of  Lucerne.  I  have 
written  to  a  friend  at  Baltimore,  requesting 
him  to  inform  me  of  the  success  attending 
the  crop  in  that  neighbourhood,  which  was 
noticed  in  the  American  Farmer  some  months 
ago,  and,  until  lliat  information  arrives,  I 
would  just  say  to  Mr.  Beeker,  I  believe  that 
most  of  his  failures  have  arisen  from  the  un- 
suitableness  of  his  soil,  and  I  regret  that  he 
did  not  inform  us  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
subsoil ;  I  suspect  it  is  wet  at  the  depth  of  a 
few  feet  from  the  surface,  judging  from  the 
fate  of  the  two  pieces  which  he  sowed  last 
spring,  for  he  says  —  after  telling  us  they 
came  up  finely  and  grew  well  for  some  time 
— "  they  began  to  get  red  and  yellow  at  the 
tops  and  died  away ;"  these  being  just  the 
symptoms  of  an  unsuitable  soil. 

But  why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
after  clearing  away  a  garden  which  had  a 
good  rich  soil,  and  putting  it  in  good  order, 
did  he  sow  "some  timothy  along  with  it?" 
Was  he  afraid  that  at  last  he  was  going  to 
succeed,  and,  therefore,  took  a  very  sure 
course  to  prevent  it  1  for,  if  this  had  really 
been  his  wish,  he  could  not  have  adopted  a 
better  mode  of  rendering  abortive  all  his 
attempts — surely  not — and  there  never  has 
been  any  account  of  that  crop  published  in 
this  country,  without  the  necessity  to  clear 
away  the  weeds  of  every  description,  both 
before  and  after  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  being 
reiterated  and  plainly  insisted  upon  !  And  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  Lucerne  grew  again 
during  the  summer,  after  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  mow  it  to  keep  the  weeds  down ! 
Now  if  he  had  at  that  time  turned  to  and 
pulled  them  clean  out  by  hand,  I  have  no 
doubt  he  would  have  secured  his  crop ;  but 
after  this,  he  might  have  saved  us  the  trouble 
of  telling  us,  that  in  the  spring  following 
"not  a  stem  or  stalk  of  it  was  to  be  seen." 
As  he  does  not  say  the  tops  had  changed  co- 
lour, I  presume  it  was  not  injured  by  a  poi- 
sonous subsoil,  but  only  required  to  be  weeded 
to  secure  a  crop ;  a  circumstance  that  he 
must  now,  I  think,  regret.  But,  after  having 
lost  about  fifteen  dollars'  worth  of  seed  in  this 
way,  I  suppose  it  was  time  for  him  to  have 
"done  with  it." 

Now,  I  know  not  that  anything  can  be 
added  to  this  account  to  make  it  more  self- 
evident,  that  these  failures  arose,  first,  from 
the  unsuitableness  of  the  soil,  and  second, 
from  the  neglect  of  cleaning  and  exhausting 
the  land  of  weeds,  before  the  seed  was  sown, 
as  well  as  after  the  crop  had  come  up,  but 
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thirdly  and  principally,  in  the  last-mentioned 
case,  of  the  unaccountably  strange  notion  of 
mixing  timothy  with  it !  The  necessity  for 
keeping  the  crop  free  from  weeds  while 
growing,  seems  entirely  to  have  been  lost 
sight  of  from  the  beginning,  for  how  was  this 
to  be  done  after  timothy  had  been  mixed  with 
it?  But,  as  you  properly  observe,  the  detail 
of  a  failure  in  an  experiment  might  be  made 
interesting  and  profitable  even  to  him  who 
has  been  "exercised  thereby,"  and  friend 
Bceker  may  derive  consolation  from  the  fact, 
that  every  one  must  see,  as  clearly  as  he 
himself  now  must,  that  his  want  of  success 
was  no  more  than  what  ought  to  have  been 
foreseen  and  expected :  if  he  will  make  an- 
other trial  upon  a  suitable  soil,  thoroughly 
cleaned  before  sowing  the  seed,  not  permit- 
ting a  weed  to  remain  amongst  his  crop  while 
growing  for  the  first  year  —  refraining,  of 
course,  from  "  sowing  tirnotiiy  with  it" — there 
will  bo  no  danger  of  disappointment. 

There  never  has  been  the  least  difference 
of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  great  yield  of 
this  crop  when  it  succeeds,  or  the  value  of  it 
for  the  feeding  of  stock — all  accounts  agree 
in  this — and  it  might  be  expected  that  in  this 
hot  and  dry  climate,  t!ie  yield,  on  suitable 
soils,  would  be  enormous;  but  in  the  quick 
growth  of  the  weeds,  it  would  have  a  giant 
foe  to  contend  with ;  and  without  the  greatest 
care  and  attention,  it  will  never  be  made  to 
succeed  ;  when  once  well  planted,  however, 
it  will  pay  and  repay,  for  all  the  expense  that 
might  have  been  bestowed  upon  it,  and  of 
this  tliere  need  be  no  question :  as  soiling- 
food  for  hogs,  it  is  invaluable,  as  they  do  not 
reject  any  part  after  mastication,  but  swallow 
the  whole.  It  is  invaluable  as  hay,  and  is  not 
liable  to  be  over-heated  in  the  mow. 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  country 
about  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  especially 
about  Morrisvilie,  on  the  opposite  shore,  1 
should  expect  there  could  be  no  earthly  cause 
to  doubt  the  most  perfect  success  in  raising 
crops  of  Lucerne  of  large  extent ;  I  undef- 
stand  that  there  the  springs  are  not  within 
twenty  feet  of  the  surface,"  and  the  surface- 
soil  appears  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion. If  some  of  the  friends  of  the  Cabinet, 
who  reside  in  that  part  of  the  country,  would 
make  the  trial,  I  should  expect  very  different 
results,  from  the  care  and  skill  that  would,  I 
know,  be  bestowed  upon  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  your  correspondent,  an  excellent 
paper,  "  on  the  tap-roots  of  plants,"  at  page 
68  of  the  same  number  of  the  Cabinet, 

D. 
P.  S.     I  would  refer  him,  also,  to  what  has 
already  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Cabinet 
on  the  subject  of  smut  in  wheat :  to  me  the 
cause  is  about  as  clear  as  the  eff'ect. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Fiue  Stock. 
Sir, — Under  the  caption  of  "  Great  Calves" 
I  noticed  an  article  in  the  July  number  of 
the  Cultivator,  published  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
giving  the  ages  and  weights  of  four  animals, 
selected  from  different  points  of  that  state,  as 
superior  specimens  of  the  "  short  horns,"  and 
as  going  far  to  show  the  superiority  of  that 
breed.  They  are,  indeed,  fine  specimens, 
compared  with  our  native  and  many  other 
breeds  of  cattle — but  the  editor  rightly  ob- 
serves, "  we  do  not  say  the  best,  because  we 
might  be  obliged  to  recall  it."  Being  myself 
an  agriculturist,  and  for  a  few  years  past  en- 
gaffed  in  the  effort  to  improve  the  stock  of 
our  county,  I  consequently  feel  a  deep  and 
lively  interest  in  any  effort  calculated  to  ex- 
tend this  long  neglected,  but  now  growing 
interest.  Agriculture,  in  all  its  departments, 
is  a  theme  upon  which  I  love  to  dwell,  and 
it  is  only  to  be  lamented  that  so  few  in  this 
region  of  country,  avail  themselves  of  the 
immense  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
experience  of  others,  in  the  way  of  agricul- 
tural periodicals.  These  prejudices  are,  how- 
ever, giving  way,  and  we  look  forward  to  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  our  operations. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  ask  for  a  place 
in  your  valuable  periodical,  as  a  competitor, 
among  others  who  have  obtained  some  dis- 
tinction in  the  rearing  of  fine  stock — by  pre- 
senting you  with  the  annexed  statement  of 
nine  calves,  with  their  names,  ages  and 
weights,  the  offspring  of  a  part  of  my  im- 
ported, full-bred  short-horn  stock,  selected 
from  the  fold  of  Mr.  Whitaker,  extensively 
known  in  this  country.  These  calves  are  all 
sired  by  my  imported  bull  "  Colossus ;"  ad- 
mitted to  be  one  of  the  best  stock  bulls  that 
has  been  imported  into  this  county.  These 
calves  were  weighed  upon  Fairbank's  patent 
scales,  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen of  respectability,  who  all  unite  in  pro- 
nouncing them  the  finest  specimens  of  their 
kind.  And,  when  taken  together,  as  being 
centred  upon  one  farm,  they  will  at  least 
compare  with  the  like  number  in  any  other 
section  of  the  Union.  It  would  afford  me 
much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  furnish  you  with 
a  drawing  of  one  or  two  of  them. 

Lady  Franklin,  at  19  days  old 250  I ba 

Napoleon,  21       do 2G2  lbs. 

Flora,  9  weeks     .^l  lbs. 

Beliiia,  3  months 460  lbs. 

Dahlia,  11     do 880  lbs. 

Franklin  Comet,    10     do.       11  days 93fi  lbs. 

A  Calf,  at  one  hour  old 115  lbs. 

Do.        do.        do 125  lbs. 

Do.        do.        do 120  11)3. 

Wm.  Heyser. 

Sprin^dale,  near  Cliambersburg,  Sept.  3,  ISIO. 

N.  B.  It  would  be  gratifying  to  me  if  the 
editor  of  the  Cultivator  would  give  the  name^, 
ages  and  weights  a  place  in  his  paper. 
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Fig.  I. — Draining  brick,  IQi  inches  long,  7  wide,  2  thick. 
"    2.— 84  bricks  for  8  yards  of  drain. 
"    3. — 110  for  8  yard?,  for  main  drains. 
"    4.— As  fig.  2,  84  bricks  for  8  yards  of  drain. 
"    5. — 5.5  for  8  yards  of  drain. 

"    (3.— 1 10  for  8  yards,  f(jr  soft,  boggy  lands  and  quicksands. 
'     7. — 84  for  8  yards,  for  boggy  lauds. 
"    8.— 110  for  8  yards. 
Drains  for  these  bricks  arc  dug  cheaper  than  they  are  for  common  bricks,  particularly  for  figs.  2  and  3. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Draining. 

This  is  the  season  for  draining-,  and  no- 
thing else  can  pay  so  well  the  expense  of  the 
labour  bestowed ;  the  most  useless,  the  most 
unsightly,  nay,  some  of  the  most  imhealthy 
bogs  in  the  country  might  be  made,  by  this 
single  operation,  the  most  valuable,  the  most 
beautiful,  and  the  most  luxuriant  spots  upon 
the  whole  farm;  for  in  many  cases  they  have 
been  fed  and  enriched  for  ages  by  the  wash- 
ings of  the  uplands,  until  they  are  become  a 
mass  of  vegetable  matter,  requiring  no  fur- 
ther manure  for  a  century :  these  lands  are 
often  reclaimed  at  a  much  less  expense  than 
are  uplands,  impoverished  by  over-cropping, 
and  by  a  process  very  simple,  and  oftentimes 
by  no  means  expensive,  for  where  small 
stones  abound  on  the  surface  of  the  land,  they 
might  be  gathered  for  filling  the  drains,  when 
the  benefit  will  be  far  greater  than  the  ex- 
pense incurred.  In  laying  off  the  drains,  it 
is  necessary  to  seek  for  an  outlet,  and  there 
commence  operations,  at  the  lowest  point  of 
the  land,  working  up  hill,  and  giving  the 
drains  but  a  small  declivity ;  they  will  work 
much  better  than  those  of  greater  rapidity  of 
descent,  as  they  are  operated  upon  by  cnpil- 
lary  attraction,  and  are  then  not  so  liable  to 
be  choaked  by  gravel,  &c.,  that  might  be 
washed  down  by  a  quick  current.  There  are, 
however,  large  tracts  of  country  in  which 
stone,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  drains, 
cannot  be  obtained,  and  this  is  particularly 
llie  case  in  some  parts  of  the  counties  of  Kent 
and  Essex,  in  England,  where,  however,  un- 
der-draining has  been  carried  on  to  a  vast 
extent ;  it  is  there  the  practice  to  make  bricks 
of  the  clay  which  is  dug,  and  burn  them  on 


the  spot  or  near  it,  and,  with  these,  to  lay 
their  drains,  a  material  far  preferable  to  any 
that  can  otherwise  there  be  obtained,  and 
oftentimes  procured  at  a  less  expense  than 
any  otiicr,  suitable  for  permanent  work ;  by 
means  of  these  bricks,  drains  of  great  capacity 
are  formed,  which  cannot  by  possibility  choak, 
and  are  found  to  run  now,  as  freely  as  they 
did  a  century  ago. 

A  person  by  the  name  of  Ashwell  has  in- 
vented and  patented  a  brick,  which  is  highly 
approved  of  for  the  purpose,  and  of  which  we 
give  an  engraving  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
It  will  be  seen  that  they  form  different  figures 
by  being  placed  in  difierent  positions,  and 
they  are,  therefore,  placed  in  the  drains,  so  as 
to  take  that  figure,  best  calculated  for  draw- 
ing off  the  water ;  the  same  bricks  forming 
the  main  as  well  as  the  lateral  drains,  and 
being  laid  with  such  facility,  constitute  some 
of  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
their  use. 

Under-draining  is  the  foundation  of  all 
agricultural  improvement,  but  it  is  not  often 
practised  by  persons  having  a  yearly  interest 
only  in  the  soil ;  hence,  it  is  but  little  known 
in  this  country,  where  so  many  of  our  farmers 
— as  some  one  says — are  expecting  to  remove 
to  the  west  year  after  next.  In  many  coun- 
tries, it  is  customary  for  the  owner  of  the 
land  and  the  tenant  to  share  the  expense, 
even  under  a  long  lease,  the  improvement 
being  considered  as  perpetual ;  and  it  is  al- 
ways most  economical  to  do  it  substantially 
when  it  is  done,  for  without  the  greatest  care, 
the  whole  expense  and  time  is  labour  lost: 
but  oftentimes  the  tenant  for  seven  years  has 
found  the  practice  profitable,  and  on  some  of 
the  deep  meadows  in  England,  drains  have 
been  cut,  the  width  of  six  inches  only,  to  the 
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depth  of  two  feet  and  more,  and  these  have 
been  filled  to  near  the  surface,  with  brush- 
wood, cut  from  willows  and  other  aquatic 
trees,  and  have  been  found  to  run  and  answer 
the  purpose  as  well  as  the  most  expensively 
constructed  drains  for  that  time,  and  some- 
times even  longer.  Another  mode,  which 
has  lonor  been  practised  in  England,  and  for 
the  facility  and  cheapness  with  which  it 
might  be  adopted  in  this  country,  is  recom- 
mended in  those  situations  where  it  would  be 
suitable,  is,  first  to  commence  the  drain  by 
taking  off  a  strong  turf,  twelve  inches  in 
width  and  three  or  four  inches  in  thickness, 
laying  each  carefully,  sod-downwards,  on  one 
side;  and,  after  digging  the  trench  a  full 
spade  more  in  depth,  and  cleaning  out  the 
bottom,  then,  with  a  narrow  spade,  cut  an- 
other depth  in  the  bottom  of  this  drain,  and 
just  in  the  middle,  leaving  a  shoulder  about 
three  inches  in  width  on  each  side,  and  upon 
these,  place  the  turfs,  sod-downwards,  so  deep 
as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  future  tillage, 
filling  in  the  earth  which  had  been  thrown 
out.  These  are  called  shoulder-drains,  and 
they  may  last  a  long  time  in  suitable  soils 
and  situations,  when  carefully  executed,  but 
they  are,  like  many  other  cheap  modes  of 
doing  things,  not  always  to  be  depended  upon. 

When  land  lies  very  low,  and  without  an 
out-fall  for  the  water,  the  best  way  to  take  it 
off  is  by  well-constructed  drains,  perforated 
in  the  bottom  with  the  augur  until  the  pervi- 
ous sub-stratum  is  struck,  and  if  plenty  of 
these  holes  are  bored  before  filling  in  with 
stone  or  brick,  the  water  will  be  as  effectually 
taken  off"  as  it  can  be  by  any  other  means 
whatever ;  and  upon  these  occasions  it  is  that 
the  infinite  value  of  draining  is  seen,  felt,  and 
understood,  the  finest  water-meadows  having 
been  constructed  upon  this  plan  of  under- 
draining,  and  the  health  of  a  whole  neigh- 
bourhood permanently  secured. 

All  lands,  after  draining,  should  be  heavily 
limed,  whether  they  are  designed  to  lay  in 
g'rass  or  become  arable,  for  here  the  lime  acts 
m  its  proper  character,  neutralizing  the  aci- 
dity of  the  soil  and  destroying  all  aquatic 
herbage  of  every  description  —  the  natural 
growth  of  all  wet  land — and  inducing  and 
encouraging  the  growth  of  those  that  are  in- 
digenous to  a  limestone  soil,  amongst  which 
white  clover  always  predominates — and  there 
is  no  fear  of  an  over-dose,  provided  the  lime 
be  pure.  C.  B. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  the  great 
fault  of  American  farmers  lies  in  the  eager 
desire  to  add  field  to  field,  which  often  impo- 
verishes them,  keeps  them  in  debt,  and  ren- 
ders them  unable  to  bring  any  part  of  their 
land  into  the  highest  and  most  profitable  state 
of  cultivation. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Lightniug  Rods. 

Respected  Friend, — In  thy  letter,  thee 
wishes  me  to  give  some  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  our  conducting-rod  is  fixed, 
down  which  the  lightning  passed,  killing  two 
cows  which  were  lying  about  twenty-five  feet 
distant  from  its  fool.* 

It  is  not  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  electric 
fluid  passed  to  the  cows  at  all ;  possibly  they 
were  killed  by  the  shock  only,  for  I  believe 
that  such  instances  have  been  known ;  and 
yet,  from  the  appearance  of  the  wall,  the  elec- 
tric fluid  must  have  passed  through  it  in  the 
direction  of  the  cows,  although  no  traces  of 
it  could  be  found  upon  their  dead  bodies :  that 
it  was,  in  some  way,  the  effect  of  the  stroke, 
hov/ever,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  they 
were  both  acted  upon  in  precisely  the  same 
manner. 

There  are  two  rods  to  the  barn,  one  at 
each  end,  extending  about  five  feet  above  the 
comb  of  the  building,  which  is  about  sixty- 
four  feet  in  length  :  they  penetrate  three  or 
four  feet  into  the  ground,  at  an  angle  of  45° 
with  the  wall  of  the  building,  and  are  im- 
bedded in  charcoal ;  being  |  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  with  platina  points.  That  the 
charge  was  most  powerful  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  the  report  being  tremendous,  and  the 
melting  of  the  brass  by  which  the  platina 
point  was  fixed,  which  was,  I  presume,  the 
fact,  as  no  trace  of  the  point  was  afterwards 
to  be  found — this,  however,  is  conjecture  only, 
possibly  the  point  was  thrown  offhy  the  shock. 

But,  while  a  part  of  the  electric  fluid  left 
the  rod  and  passed  to  the  cows,  it  was  evident 
that  another  part  followed  the  rod  into  the 
ground,  penetrating  it  and  leaving  a  hole 
about  it,  and  throwing  up  the  earth  for  seve- 
ral feet  around.  Now,  why  any  part  of  the 
fluid  should  leave  the  rod,  which  is  a  good 
conductor,  to  pass  off"  by  a  stone  wall,  which 
is  a  had  conductor,  perforating  several  holes 
through  its  whole  thickness  of  two  feet,  be- 
tween the  stones,  carrying  away  the  plaster 
in  its  way  around  the  foot  of  it,  for  many 
yards  in  length,  before  it  could  reach  the 
cows,  is  to  me  unaccountable.  As  the  case 
stands,  however,  the  rod  fulfilled  its  purpose, 
in  conducting  the  fluid  from  the  over-charged 
cloud  to  the  negatively-charged  earth,  with- 
out danger  to  the  building,  I  think  that  one 
rod,  extending  a  few  feet  higher,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  building,  would  be  a  better  secu- 
rity than  one  at  each  end  :  Dr.  Franklin  says, 
there  has  been  no  instance — and,  in  fact,  I 
have  never  heard  of  any — of  a  building  being 
struck,  which  had  a  good  conducting-rod  ex- 
tending six  or  seven  feet  above  the  highest 
part  of  the  building,  and  communicating  with 


*  See  the  Cabinet  for  June,  page  349. 
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the  ground  ;  he  recommends  extending:  the 
rod  under  tlie  ground  to  moist  earth :  and  I 
suppose  that  one  rod  of  this  description  would 
answer  for  a  building  of  ordinary  length — 
say  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  in  extent. 

We  have  just  finished  sowing  ten  bushels 
of  Mediterranean  wheat,  which  we  procured 
of  our  neighbour  Jabez  Jenkins.  I  would 
like  to  know  the  reason  why  this  kind  of 
wheat,  growing  in  the  same  climate  and  soil 
and  circumstances  as  other  wheats,  is  not 
acted  upon  by  the  fly  as  they;  for  this  and 
other  reasons,  I  am  not  as  yet  prepared  to  ad- 
mit the  doctrine  in  relation  to  the  fly,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  number  of  the  Cabinet  for  Au- 
gust. I  remain  thy  friend, 

N.  J.  Sharpless. 

Dowiiingtown,  9th  mo.  15,  1840. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Farm  Gardens. 

Sir, — I  accept  your  invitation  to  give  a  de- 
scription of  my  farm-garden,  for  publication 
in  the  pages  of  the  Cabinet,  and  add  a  few 
remarks,  which  might  prove  of  some  value  to 
t)iose  who,  like  myself,  have  but  little  time 
to  devote  to  the  elegancies  of  life.  I  have 
experienced  the  total  incompatibility  of  a 
large  and  well-appointed  garden  with  the 
every-day  labours  of  a  farm,  and  have  wit- 
nessed in  myself,  as  well  as  my  neighbours, 
how  often  it  happens,  that  at  particular  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  the  interests,  either  cf  the 
one  or  the  other,  are  sure  to  suffer  for  want 
of  timely  attention  to  due  management. 

You  may  remember,  when  I  came  to  the 
farm  of  Ellis's,  that  the  garden  was  in  front 
of  the  house;  and,  seeing  it  in  the  very 
weedy  state  in  which  it  then  was,  and  had, 
indeed,  ever  been,  I  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  unless  it  could  be  kept  clean,  the  better 
situation  of  the  common  garden  would  be  in 
the  rear  of  the  premises :  I  therefore  reduced 
it  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  size,  surrounded 
it  with  neat  paling,  and  made  a  border  of  rich 
mould  four  feet  wide  under  the  fence,  and  a 
walk  of  gravel  of  the  same  width,  laying 
down  the  inner  square  to  grass,  to  be  kept 
closely  mown,  as  a  drying-ground ;  and  hav- 
ing planted  the  border  with  flowers  of  many 
varieties,  not  forgetting  the  sweet-scented 
herbs,  I  put  a  lock  on  the  gate,  and  gave  the 
key  to  the  women-folks,  and  not  a  weed  has, 
since  that  time,  dared  to  show  its  head  with 
impunity ;  while  I,  in  return  for  this  care  and 
attention,  feel  pleasure  in  mowing  the  plot 
about  every  two  weeks,  and  rolling  it  with  a 
heavy  stone  roller — a  labour  of  about  half  an 
hour  only — and  now  the  place  is  always  fit  to 
be  seen ;  the  little  arbour  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  garden  is  covered  with  roses  and  honey- 
euckles,  aflbrding  a  delightful  view  of  the 


river,  and  a  lovely  retreat  of  an  afternoon  or 
evening,  for  self  and  friend,  or  book. 

You  inay  also  remember,  that  the  whole 
space  behind  the  house  was  occupied  as  a 
large  harum-scarum  wood-yard,  with  patches 
of  grass  and  weeds,  so  high  as  often  to  ren- 
der a  search  necessary,  to  ascertain  if  any 
more  wood  remained  in  the  pile  I  I  enclosed 
an  acre  of  this  wilderness  with  a  strong  fence, 
to  serve  as  a  common  garden,  the  piece  mea- 
suring 70  yards  long  and  70  yards  wide,  and 
placed  in  the  fence,  exactly  opposite  the  back 
entrance  of  the  house,  a  stout  gate,  which 
will  fall  and  fasten  of  itself;  and  on  that  too 
is  a  lock,  with  a  piece  of  chain  attached  to  it 
and  fastened  to  the  post,  so  that  it  never  can 
be  mislaid  or  lost.  This  was  accomplished 
in  the  autumn,  and  as  soon  as  finished,  I 
spread  the  whole  of  the  land  with  long  dung, 
put  the  plough  into  it  as  deep  as  it  would  go, 
limed  the  turned  surface  and  well  harrowed 
it,  and  so  left  it  lie  the  whole  winter.  In  the 
spring,  therefore,  I  had  only  to  carry  well- 
rotted  dung  upon  it,  turn  it  in  with  a  rather 
shallow  furrow,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  turf 
and  weeds  at  the  bottom,  and  sow  my  seeds 
and  plant  my  crops  in  drills,  devoting  to  each 
a  proper  number  of  rows,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  piece,  being  careful  that  the 
dwarf  kinds  are  not  placed  between  rows  of 
tall-growing  plants,  by  which  they  would  be 
overshadowed.  There  are  no  pathways  al- 
lowed on  the  piece,  as  communication  to  each 
crop  is  afforded  by  the  ends,  or  headlands, 
upon  which  the  plough  turns  during  cultiva- 
tion ;  by  this  arrangement,  much  space  is 
saved. 

The  garden  adjoins  the  cattle-yard,  and 
when  any  of  the  crops  become  too  old  for  the 
use  of  the  household,  they  are  pulled  and 
thrown  to  the  cattle  and  hogs,  and  other  crops 
are  planted  in  succession,  without  loss  of  time, 
a  sprinkling  of  dung  being  allowed  for  each 
if  possible.  Here  I  plant  my  first  and  early 
crops  of  potatoes,  which  come  off"  in  time  for 
turnips  of  the  early  species,  while  my  early 
peas  are  always  succeeded  by  a  full  crop  of 
potatoes,  of  the  early  kinds  also. 

I  have  found  this  arrangement  convenient 
and  beneficial :  in  very  pressing  times  upon 
the  farm,  the  garden  is  made  to  wait  for  more 
leisure,  but  as  the  weeds  will  not  do  this,  it  is 
not  always — it  must  be  confessed — that  the 
crops  are  as  clean  as  they  ought  to  be,  but 
the  weeds  are  more  out  of  sight  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  and  do  not  stare  you  in  the  face, 
as  they  would  do  in  front  of  the  dwelling. 
The  rows,  extending  from  one  end  of  the 
piece  to  the  other,  give  great  facility  for 
cleaning  them,  in  the  easiest  manner  ima- 
ginable, by  the  plough,  liorse-hoe  and  culti- 
vator, and  thus  the  garden  is  soon  put  to 
rights :  and  I  am  convinced  it  is  not  one  quar- 
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ter  the  labour  to  keep  it  so,  by  such  an  ar- 
rangement, as  would  be  necessary  in  the  cus- 
tomary way  of  plantinsf  crops  in  square  com- 
partments or  beds,  intermingled  as  usual,  with 
trees  and  flowers,  requiring  the  incessant  use 
of  the  spade  and  hand-hoe. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  see  such  a  plan  ge- 
nerally adopted  on  our  farms ;  there  can  be 
no  pleasure  in  a  weedy  or  dirty  garden,  but, 
in  the  hurry  of  the  seasons,  such  must  some- 
times happen  to  be  the  case,  or  the  more  im- 
portant duties  of  the  main  dependance  must 
be  neglected :  many  of  the  crops,  in  such  a 
garden,  may  be  put  in  and  taken  out  by  the 
plough,  and  be  cleaned  by  means  of  the  cul- 
tivator, with  one  quarter  the  labour  generally 
bestowed,  and  this  consideration  is  of  great 
moment,  as  well  as  the  saving  of  time.  The 
plan  admits  of  a  rotation  of  crops  easy  of 
adoption,  and  with  which  nothing  can  inter- 
fere, provided  it  be  well  arranged  at  first:  it 
will  be  seen,  however,  that  it  does  not  admit 
of  trees  being  planted  on  the  land,  as  they 
would  prevent  the  free  use  of  the  plough. 

And  now,  let  me  say  a  word  in  favour  of  a 
large  garden,  even  upon  a  small  farm  :  if  the 
experiment  were  to  be  made,  it  would  sur- 
prise any  one  to  see  how  much  the  consump- 
tion of  meat  in  a  family  could  be  reduced,  to 
the  manifest  advantage  and  comfort  of  all,  by 
the  substitution  of  large  quantities  of  vege- 
tables of  different  varieties;  and  I  would  re- 
commend, that  at  all  times  a  greater  quantity 
of  these  should  be  cooked  than  are  expected 
to  be  eaten  by  the  family ;  this,  and  a  great 
variety,  would  be  an  inducement  to  their  ex- 
penditure, if  they  were  well  prepared ;  and 
every  fragment  that  remains  should  be  ga- 
thered up,  and  fed  to  the  poultry,  with  the 
water  also  in  which  they  have  been  boiled 
with  the  meat ;  all  this,  if  well  mashed  up 
and  mixed  with  meal,  will  afford  excellent 
food  for  poultry  of  all  kinds,  and  is  by  far  the 
best  means  of  affording  plenty  of  eggs  the 
year  through,  after  all  that  has  been  said  and 
done  upon  that  subject. 

A  calendar  of  work  to  be  performed  every 
month  in  the  year  in  such  a  garden,  would 
take  but  little  space  in  the  pages  of  the  Ca- 
binet ;  and  if  a  few  remarks  at  the  commence- 
ment were  to  be  added,  pointing  out  the  be- 
nefits and  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a 
more  plentiful  use  of  vegetables,  and  a  less 
consumption  of  salted  meats  in  this  hot  and  I 
dry  climate,  the  result  would,  no  doubt,  be 
happy,  and  very  much  tend  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  health  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity in  general.  K. 

N.  B.  It  would  be  an  excellent  plan  for 
the  farmer  to  devote  an  hour  or  so  to  the  gar- 
den before  breakfast  in  the  morning;  then,  if 
all  hands  turn  to  heartily,  much  labour  could 
be  performed  in  a  very  short  time. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Fly  in  Wheat. 

Mr.  Editor,  —  I  have  received  several 
numbers  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet,  forwarded 
from  your  office,  which  favour  I  think  it  right 
to  acknowledge  and  to  request  that  the  suc- 
ceeding copies  may  be  sent  on,  as  it  appears 
calculated  to  be  useful  to  farmers,  though  I 
think  the  pieces  are  too  short  and  not  suffi- 
ciently conclusive  or  confident  in  their  char- 
acter to  induce  full  faith  for  extensive  expe- 
riment. Please  say  at  what  particular  time, 
and  in  what  manner  "  the  bushel  of  lime  to 
the  acre"  should  be  put  on  wheat,  to  prevent 
injury  by  the  fly?  We  have  sustained  much 
injury  in  this  section  of  the  country  from  its 
ravages  the  last  season.  I  have,  however, 
little  confidence  in  the  efficiency  of  lime,  or 
of  spring-  grazing,  in  preventing  its  progress, 
as  I  have  discovered  this  season  that  the  eggs 
are  deposited  at  different  times,  and  in  almost 
all  the  different  joints  of  the  stalk;  three 
different  times  were  distinctly  marked,  or  at 
three  different  growths  of  the  plant,  the  last 
of  which  is  in  the  head  or  ear;  consequently 
it  appears  that  the  insect  was  abundantly 
busy  during  the  whole  time  the  wheat  was 
growing !  Those  deposited  in  the  first  joint 
(where  it  has  been  heretofore  commonly 
looked  for)  caused  the  wheat  either  to  fail 
altogether  or  to  fall  by  the  weight  of  the 
stalk ;  those  in  the  third,  or  about  the  place 
we  cut  it  off,  was  filled,  in  some  instances,  to 
bursting ;  as  many  as  fifty-four  were  counted 
in  one  joint,  and  in  several  others  a  small 
yellow  worm  was  found  hatched  out  among 
tliem ;  while  those  in  the  last  bud  had  com- 
pletely enveloped  the  ear,  to  the  entire  pre- 
vention of  the  seed ;  the  stalk  appeared 
wounded,  and  the  plant  died,  just  as  the  ear 
was  bursting  from  under  the  last  blade ;  they 
have  been  found  since  in  the  mows  and  stub- 
ble-fields: upon  all  which,  please  enquire, 
reason,  and  philosophise ;  and  if  there  can 
be  any  adequate  remedy  devised,  it  would  be 
of  the  last  importance  that  wheat-growers 
should  be  apprised  of  it.  O. 


In  commercial  pursuits,  a  really  great  na- 
tional advantage  may  prove  a  really  great  na- 
tional evil,  for  its  effects  might  be  to  intro- 
duce a  taste  for  luxury,  an  inordinate  love  of 
money,  debasing  to  generous  sentiment,  and 
familiarising  the  mind  to  chicanery  and 
fraud. 


"  I  would  sooner  undertake  to  educate  a  do- 
zen children  than  attempt  to  communicate  my 
principles  to  a  single  grown  person :  good 
seed  can  never  make  any  progress  until  the  • 
weeds  are  all  extirpated." 


lOR 


I'lnhulclphlo   Jh<r'n  iilliir<il   I'l.i liihilion. 


Voi»V. 


rhllii<li<l|iliiii   AKiiriillnral   lit  liilnilioii. 

Wie  l"/;ii'l,  Kic!  llll|HiHf<iliillly  oC  liriiiK  nlpli'  In  /jlvi' 
tIKirc  tliiiii  fill'  liicriiRl  (illl.lliKi  uT  llii'  ui'ilid  pirliiiii  ilin 
lilnyi'cl  III  lli»  IliHiJiii;  Htiiii,  iil'  llin  l'lilliiil<'l|ililii  AuiIinI 
liiiiil  Hiii'ii'ly'Fi  KAliililtlmi  iiI'HIimIi  iiml  [iii|iIc'iiii'iiIh. 
II,  Biiriiin!  «  (?«;i.ii//ii'rtrj(  <»  oii^ifi',  iiliil  II  Ci'IMIiImm  iiiiilii 
iililiiil,  mIiip  IiiIii'M  llln  |iliiiiiliiiii,  wIh'IIht  vnliivK  or  lii'r 
nuivlii' :  loi  iinniii'i'illy,  ii  iiinii'  i>liirliiiii>  kiiii  iii'Vit  i>liiitl(' 
l(|iOM  II  iiiMi'ii  liit(>l'i>f:tiii|r  (.'iillii'lllii;  iircmiil  liiiililiil!  Illi'li 
mill  iiiiIimiiIfi  ;  Wi<  It'll  i{»  lliiil  mli  wiin  rrllrlnit ;  iiml  mi 
(jiviiii!  Ill  llin  ii'|iiiil,  iin  ri'icinllii)!  rn'rirliiry,  ill  llic  liiir  nf 
lirciiiililf,  \VI>  luiiiw  Mill  lliiil  III'  lliiil  Id  li'ijiBliT  II  nitlHli' 
liiNtiilii'i'  III'  lnli'iii|i>'riiiii'i',  liiniilMii'illtiiilliiii,  III'  iiiiliiiiil 
O'i'lliilj  nil  wiin  jiinl  im  II  f^IhhiIiI  lie.  'I'lii'  iiriiiii|!<'iiii'iilH 
I'lir  llin  iiri'iiiiiiiiiiiliiUiiii  iil'  lliii  vi'iy  iiiiriMMiiiiFt  Mtiirk  mill 
liii|i|i'iiii<iilM  u'l  IK  I'vri'lli'iil,  mill  ({I'l'iil  prnlnn  Id  iIiki  In 
till'  CiiiiiiiiiUi'M  I'nr  ilii'lr  iilii'iiiliiii  III  IIiIm  piiiili  iiliir. 

Till'  ili>i|iliiv'  III'  mIiii'Ii  wiin  (iimiiiI  ;  llllil  \vr  \Mili'  Iril  III 
MfiK  Wlii'ii  will  llic  Itii'<'ili'ii4  III  IIiIn  I'Dliiiliy  iMiiNiili'i' 
IllOiiiPii'lvi'n  i'iiiii|ii'lniit  III  till  illiiiin,  wllliiiiil  I'liillii'i  lilil 
liiiiii  iiIhhiiiI/  III  iiiir  iipliiliiii,  iniiiiy  ifl' III!'  I'^hllilti'il 
nilliiinln  wiiiilil  rlliil  llii'ir  lii'pil  iiiiiilu'l  in  liiiitliiiiil 

lliil  mil  only  vvim  llin  i>yn  Ti'imli'il  \\  illi  llii<  Mi|{lii  "l'»ii 
liiilliy  III!  tllilli!!).  iitiil  llii<  lii'iiil  uliiilili'iii'il  liv  III!'  run. 
ti'iiipliilioii  III'  Fiiii'li  pi'ili'i'l  Kiiiiil  will  iiiiil  liiippliii'nn ;  - 
llli'  infill/  iiImii  riiiiii'  III  liii-  II  liii'|2i<  Filiiiii'  of  III"  liiiiiijiicl, 
c'll,|iiylli|>,  llnoiiuli  III!'  riir,  ii  lii'iil  nf  no  i'iiiimiiom  miiIi'i', 
~llii  iiililii'>i>),  ili'llvi'ii'it  III  llii<  iiiiiiii'i'iiiin  mill  liiiilily  in. 
upoi'liililii  iifini'tiilily,  liy  llii<  kxi'i'IIi'iiI  iiiiiI  mniiilili'  I'lii- 
nlili'iil  III' llii>  Hiii'li'ly,  Nii'itiii.Mi  lliiirii,i«,  Mkij.  ;  miil  nn 
lin  liiiH  Ikiiiiiiiii'iI  uh  wIiIi  iiiiiI(Ii||{  tlin  ■  I'lililiii'l'  llw  ilo. 
pimlliiry  III'  lili)  liilnri'nlliii]  miil  viiliiiililn  iioli'M,  wo  pin- 
ItlM'il,  Willliilll    riirllliT   liinn   nl'  liiiii',  In  liiy  llli'lil    IikI'iUi' 

(iiir  ii'iiili'iFi. 

Oi'tiilli'l  H,   IHIII, 

(JWN'l'lil'.MIIN      ■ 

\Vi'  nil'  naui'iiilili'il  111  w  iliii'Ma  iiin  HimI  I'vliililimn 
pIiii'o  till'  ii'ii'iil  iliiiiiilioii  liy  lin- MiMli'.  ( liii  Koricly, 
\\  hill'  iiii|!iii!('il  Willi  nil  ilM  iiw  II  ii'MMiirii'H  In  iinph'\  iii|{ 
inir  iiiiili  iilliiii',  iippi'iili'il  In  III!'  l.i'iiiulnliMc.  i\n  cow. 
Fil»liiii>  iiiiiiiilv  III  liiiiiii'iFi,  iiiiil  iiuju'il,  tliiil  wliili'  no 
IIIIIIIV  llllllinll'j  \M'li<  I'vpi'llilril  ill  llli'  llllllHpnlllllliin  ll( 
oiii  pioiliiiiiiiliM,  Finiiiii||iiii|!  hIkiiiIiI  lin  (iIm'II  In  ii-imIhI  In 
li'inli'i  iiii!  Ilinui'  prniliii'liniiM  I  lii'iiiaf  |vi<u  ninli'  lllinililnilt 
Mini  iiiiiii'  viiliiiilili'.  Ai'i'nriliii(!lv  n  Inw  Wiim  pilMW<il, 
|iliiriil|!.  I'V.'IV  Vi'iir,  nl  llli'  ili'^lioMill  nl'  llio  Sniii'h.ii 
IIIIIII  111'  I'llly  llnlliim  Cni  rinli  ini'iiilirv  nl'  (In'  l.i'iil'nln 
lull'  I'lnni  llin  rilv  ninl  I'niinlv  nl  rillliiilnlpliin.  In  lin 
iiiiiil  niil  nl  llin  liivnrj  niianil  w  illlili  llln  lily  iiiiii  nniiiil\', 

TliiM.  II I'll  Niiiilll   ill    innnniil.   io    iinpniliiiil    I'lniii    IN 

I'vninpln.  iini  In  niitnl  lii/i  iipnii  I  Im  Hi  ul  nil|nMiiniil  nf 
II.Mliniilil  wnniiiil  mil  I  linn  Km  In  llin  l,ni!isiliilnii'  Ini  lliin 
iiiiirU  III   incniil  I'm   llin  rnriiiiii||   inlninxl,  In  llm  innm 

lii'in   iVniii   III!'  I'llv  mill  ii ly  wlm  lilicinllv  mippnilnil 

II,  mill  liinrn  nHpni'iiilh  In  |lin'<n  iiinnilinIM  nl  linn  Mmirly 

(n  wIliiBi'  I'MTliniia  wn  »\\i<  llin  Nil 'ua  nC  lliiu  iipplinil 

linn  niiinna  w  limn  il  w  niilil  Im  iiiniil  injiiHlinn  nnl  tn 
liiinin  Unman  W  llnlimlu.  II  'I',  I'nllx,'  mnl  Ciipiiiin 
TliniiiiiN  lliivnn  Iml  in  mi  nNpnninl  iiiminni  nin  llin  iin 
l>Mii\\li<il(!iiii'iilMi>rnll  rmniniMilnnln  ^li.  .IniiinM  linvMni, 
>\  llli  lu  nU\  111  II  III  llln  llniil  I  nil  It  wlinin  piililin  spii  i|  nr 
pilMiln  lllininlilv  iu  iinnilnil. 

'I'linMnrii'lv  lin  vn  I  llnllijlil  tlinl  iin  niiipln\innill  nC  llin 
nilillliniinl  liinmiM  nnnlhlml  In  llinm.  wmilil  lin  mi  iiMnniJ 
nn  111  Inliii!  llin  rnininiM  Inunllim,  In  <<\IiIImI  llin  Ih'kI 
niini'iinnii'4  nl'  llinii  iniliiHliv  :  mnl  li\  Ninnll  linl  liniimii' 
Mliln  pininiiiini  In  nin'nlirimn  n  uniinlnnu  I'miipnlilimi  III 
cvniv  liiniii'll  nl  (ill  mill)!  piiiiliinliniiM  'I'lin  ihiji'm  Cm' 
Mm  iinni  niiipii  mii'^l  lin  ilninlml  nl  n  Inlni  pnil  nl'llin 
(tnii'inii.  Km  llin  nvliiliil  inn  nl'  Ihniiinu  nIihU,  miil  liiiiii 
iiiu  IniplninniilM,  in  iinw  linl'nii'  >iin;  mnl  il  in  iiinln  my 
iliilv  In  iiilil  Hiimnlliiiii!  nppinpiinln  In  llin  nni'iiFiInn, 
'I'liin  I  iln  (linniriillv  mnl  w  Iml  I  nlinll  xnv  will  lin  vnrv 
liliiiii,  vniy  piiii'lii'iil,  mill,  iin  ynii  will  Inniii  wdli 
plnnniirn,  vpiy  uliort,    My  piii'pute  I*  to  ctiy  ii  Inw  wnidg 


nli'iiil  llin  Hill  iniiiliiinii  III'  riii'iiiliiu  III  IViiiinylvmilii — 
IlK  iiiiliil'iil  nilvmitiiunn-  Ha  nripiiri'il  liinmiM  iiml  llini 
ftllKitnisI  fiiii  II  imprnviiliinillM  IIH  ililiy  liiniu'  mn'  Iiiiiiih 
llltirn  prniliirliM'. 

'I'liiln  llln  pnrliiipn  I'nw  pmliiinit  nl'  llin  nmlli  iiiiil'n 
I'nvniiinil  liv  iiiiliiin  ihnii  I'l'ii  liny  I  viiiiin,  llnrmiH  innx- 
I'nilniil  mill  \'inlnin4  wliiln  nvnii  llin  piirlhi  ImiHl  iiilnplnil 
III  (liniiiFi'lvi'M  Ini  ni;riiiilliii'n,  I'm  mull  llin  IikmI  niir.iiii. 
I'liumnniil  In  II  ;  Ini  dm  IiIIIm  wlm  Ii  injni'l  Mm  pimiuli, 
lll'n  llllnil  w  nil  nniil  mnl  irnii,  vvliirli  nnllnil  lliliin  lilllMMnH 
III'  pnnpin  (n  lin  Inil  liy  llln  Inllilnlli.  Ilnl  rllliinin  ii«  l| 
linppy  iiinilinin  linlwi'nii  llin  liiiii!  \\'iiilniM  nl  iimllii  rn 
fnuinliR,  w  liii  II  I'liinn  llin  nnlili  liir  nii  mniiy  imiiilllM 
liKiiliiril  rmiii  Inliiiiii.  mill  nimnimn  ku  iniiili  nl'  ilu  pri>- 
llnrn   in   iniryini;  llin  liirm  HlniK  nvnr  luiii;  iiiniilliu  nf 

lillniinKhi,  mill,  nil   II Illni  niiln,  llln  niiiiiiyiiiu  liniil  iiT 

nnnlliniii  Inlilnilnii,  nrinii   mil Illiy   mnl  niiprniliirllvii, 

W  I Imtll  IIIIIII   mill  I'lldlnllnui  llnllltn       III   llliNrlimnlll 

lllmniil  nvniy  piniliiil  inn  inny  lin  linlllinll/rnil.  un  I  Iml  III 
piiliil  nf  nnil  mill  NnnoiillM,  mnl  vniinly  nl  priiiliirlivi'' 
llcpiM,  I'nnniiylviililii  Im  iliiililii;iiiNlinil, 

'rilnfin  iiiilninl  iiih  llilliivnpi  Klin  iini>  Illim  llin  inniiiiH  of 
lliiprnvinir  liy  mlilliinl  iiinmiM;  Inr  llin  limniainnii,  no 
Kl'niil  nil  nlnmniil  III  riinniiifi,  i,4  rmiml  nvniy  w  Imrn,  III 
llln  L'lmilnNl  nliiinilnnnn  :  I'liiBlni  nl'  rnrlx  Im  iililnilind 
I'llHiiy,  mill  III  Inw  pilri'M,  rrnlil  linr  nmaliliniu,  Nnw 
Yiiili  ;  llin  liHLin  rilii'fi  liiriiiili  mikI  KiipplinM  nl  miimul 
llllllllllnM  ;  wlllln,  nil  llln  nllinr  mIiIi'  nlllin  llnlnwillii. 
lli'N  n  ijinni  linll  III'  |riiM<ii  Miiiiil,  nri'iiiii'iiiiNly  ciillnii 
innil,nii  miulnnl  ilnpiiNll  nl'llin  nnnmi,  w  linin,  iiiiiiimk 
liiiiinM  1)1'  nvliiiKiilMlinil  i iirnii  nC  iinliniilH,  mill  inllru  iil'ii 
Kllliinniirnil  wnl'lil,  llinin  in  liiniifjlll  lip  lllix  imml,  lliullly 
llNnl'iil  n\nii  ill  llN  iinliiinl  Mitiln,  mill,  il'inivnil  Willi 
II IIM  il  hi Ill  lin,  i>r  u I  nlllrnry. 

Till'  iinplnmnnlM  nC  liiiMlinmli  v  I'nnin  linxl  in  iiiilnr,  mill 
lllnun  wn  IlIlM'  nl  llln  \nl>  liniil  kiml.  limi'll  linllnl  lllllll 
Kiiniliii  iiiiplnmnnlH  in  I'linnpn  liulilnr  inmn  niiHily 
lim  llllnil  mill  llini'n  llln  niin  in  Iwn  III  ininmini  iiKn  will) 
IlM,  Miii'li  I'm'  liiMtmirn  iim  llin  liniim  i.iKn,  mnl  lliiil   ({iiiiil 

iliNlinmniil  llin  ninilln,  wliinli  mn  iinlinnwn  nr  iiiiiini'il 
•1 1 ..I      1 1 1..  I ■..,.] I.  «..  .1.. 


m-  iiK  fiiiiii'  111  r-nn,  IIM  wn  iiiiiy  nil 
tlin  I'linlinniil  nl'  l'',iirnpn,  nl  (lin  pinMniil  I  inin,  II  wlinlii 
illiiM'  nl'  limMi'M  I  liiivn  iiiyMnll  nnliinlly  Mnnii  nlijlil  in 
II  Miiiuln  plniiitli  mill  HmnnlimnM  (lin  w  linln  ipinilllipnil 
t'nrin  nl  llln  I'm  in,  I  liinn  m  I'nin  inw  m,  mill  pnilinpN  ii  hull 
oilwn,  widi  llin  mil  nrNi'\ninl  liniMi'n,  Inllillij  iilnwly 
tlll'nilUli  llln  (iiniil  w  nl  k  n(  liinillliJ  lip  dm  mill  iiliy, 
OVi'ii  III  Nniiin  pmlM  nl'  (''nitlninl.  nl  Hum  inninnnl,  iiiiiy 
III' Hnnil  Mi  \  linun  limHi'M,  w  idi  Iwn  I'lill  /iinw  n   iiinii,  rii. 

I  urn  i  111'  linni  dm  llnlil  iiOni  lin\  iiiK  piniiiilii'il,  iliiilii^  I  ho 
liny,  (liinn  ipimlniM  nl'  nil  iiirn  vvhnrn  oiin  nl  our 
plmiltlimnn,  willi  il  pull  nl'  Iiiiimi'M,  w'lilllil  lliivii  K«t 
llll'iiiiiili  nil  III  in  III'  nil  iii'ln  iiinl  n  linll' 

l''inin  dm  linplnmniilM  Ini  iim  Iiiiii  tn  mn  Nlnnli  of 
miiiiinlM. 

Anil  lliMl  nl'  mil'  liniMnH  ; 

Ili'Uimiini!  Willi  dm  IiIuIii'mI  hlnmlnil  Ninnli,  I  lliillk  il 
plnlinliln  lluil  dm  Ulillnil  Hlnli'M   iiumfji'mm  ipilln  IIH  ([niul 

II  nun  IIM  dmic  iw  in  l'',iiinpn  Tim  pinviiiliim  npiiiintl 
If),  llinl  dm  Ainhinn  llmun  Im  dm  miuiniil  nl'  (Iml  lllil- 
mnl.  I  ilniilK  dm  lii-Kni  nnl  I'ni  I  Iml  il  il  Im'  mk,  Im  in 
llin  pnrniil  ulniK  ,i\'  dm  limnn,  jiihI  iim  dm  rnllmr  nl'  nil 
itppli'M  i«  din  I'liili  w  hull  liiiH  imnii  NWi'i'lnnnil  liy  niilli- 
Vlldnil  iilln  dm  linll  ll.iw  nr  1 1  mlmihlmllv  llln  \itiliimi 
liiiM  impinvi'il  dm  l>',ii|iliHh  llnii-n  IwiM  kIm'h  him  lliinr 
KliinwM,  ninin  rmnpiirl   liniii'M.  mill  sinnlni'  iii(nlliijnin'n. 
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Kn(jli»ti  lioiHO  nil  lie  cnii  (tivn,  nml  llmt  it  Is  on  tlu> 
Wli.ili'  KaliT  lc>  ikIIioii-  Id  IIii-  lii«lii'Kl  hied  l''.ii,'tlisli  slork. 
riitliiT  tliini  iImIi  ilH(li'))cii(Miii',v  liy  ini.\  iiiCrior  iiuxliinv 
0\\\  liliiod  lidi-.'^rH,  llicri'I'oic.roiiK'  diriMil)  IVcuii  1';m)!I;uiiI; 
mill  il  IN  iiilli.Tixlil  llnii  I  III'  KliiKiil'  l''.iii;lniiil's  kIiiIiIi's, 
wliili' (lirrc  WHS  ii  luiiK  iiiiil  lii'  li.iil  Miihli'S,  I'miiislicil 
till' liinlirsl  piioi'il  lioiM.'s  liii  ivpiililiiiiii  Aincririi.  Of 
tliiM-iMiipin.'itivi'i'Filiiiinliiin  iil  the  l':ii|;li.-li  iiiiil  Ariiliiiiii 
Iliirsi-  we  liiivi!  liilciv  Nrcli  :i  NliiKiii«  i>Miiii|il('.  'I'lir 
liii.'Mliii  III'  IMiim'til  Hi'iil  to  Ihi'  rrrsiili'iil  ol'  lli<<  Uiiitcil 
glati's  two  Aialiiini  Horses  wliicli,  iVom  tin'  rliiiiiuiri 
of  tlio  (tivrr,  wo  an\  liiiiiiiil  In  lurhiuiic  wen-  ol'  llir 
lli|tli«sl  I'lasH.    'riicnf  liiiisi'w  well'  sold  in  piihlic  iiiiclioii. 

niid  no  oiii'  niiild  he  round  lo  i.'iv oii'  lor  lliiiii   lli.iii 

kIx  hnndiril  iiiiil  lll'l)  iIoIIiiih  I'oi' one,  liiiil  Ki\  liiiiidird 
mill  Mi'vcnly  llvi'  Im  ilii'  oilici-.  Now,  In  llir  Ndinii  ni-icli 
liiiinliooil  vvlii'io  llii'Pi'  ui'io  s-old,  lire  vi'iy  spiiilcd  liiri'd- 
t!iN,  x\  lio  would  not  Inn'  llii'm-  AiiiImiiiis  ill  ommi  ho  low  a 
rail',  lull  wlio  li.id  arliially  lioiiclil  iVoni  llio  ulaliloH  of 
till'  Uiii«  ol  I'.inilaiiil,  at  ilio  piii'i-  ol'  luonly-Hvo  llioii 
xaiiil  ilollarH,  ii  ravoiiiili>  Iioiko,  rriatii,  onij  ol'  whom' 
rolls  Ik  III  till'  ryliiliilioii  lii'ii'.  Mxi'ii  as  lii'lwi'i'ii  llii' 
l''.ii|;lisli  liii'i'd  and  oiirown,  llii'  iinpri'sBion  on  tills  siili' 
i>1' llii'  ualri  is,  llial  lor  soiiii'  (iinr  past  llic  ti'iidciny 
m'  I'IukIikIi  liri'i'diiig  is  vatliiT  to  crn'ouiaui'  h|H'i'iI  lliaii 
liolloiii;  llial  llii'ir  llmsi'S  aio  lirroniiiij;  li'K^ry,  anil  thai 
till' (li'sri'iidaiils  of  Iho  l',li«lish  slork,  in  this  niiinliy, 
liavi-  iniiri'  i-ndiiianri',  iiioii'  holloni  lor  loinj  Jn-als, 
llinn  llii'jr  lOMfjlish  aiirrstors.  'I'lir  ipii'slion,  w  hrnrvi'i 
it  is  li'sli'il,  will  III'  doriili'd  pi'ihaps  hy  a  I'l'W  soronds. 
This  slyli'  111'  hoisi',  allhoiiKh  llio  iisi:  lo  wliirh  ho  is 
pciii'iiiliy  iipiilini,  IS  oiil  ol'  Ihi'way  ol'  llir  liinnrr,  is 
yi't  very  inlrn'sliii)!  to  lis:  loi  his  (jooil  ipialilii's  all 
oiiiir  ilou  II  Ihi'oiiali  thr  inri'iior  races  ;  anil  the  (ioilol 
|iliiii  Aialiiaii,  lo  wliii-h  llie  l'',ii(jlisli  Horse  owes  iniii'li 
ol  his  Kiipi  rioiily,  was  arliially  a  eaithorso  in  I'liris. 

Oiii  oidinary  rare  ol'  laiin  hoises  is  exlieinely  pood. 
Till'  waiiiilll  ami  \aiialileness  of  Hie  rliinale  have 
wet  I  led  down  the  stilf  and  heavy  I'lanie  of  I  he  Kiiiopi  an 
Horse,  and  (iiveii  lis  a  rare  of  ipiiek,  alert  iiiiinials, 
iiihnirahly  liitiul  lo  (•ocoinl  the  ailivily  of  Iho  fanner 
lliliiself 

Ho  with  respcrt  to  oallle,  wo  liavo  nlmoBt  every 
variety,  and  Hie  liesf  of  all  the  varieties.  The  eini" 
grunts  often  \n\uf.  their  Ih'sI  ami  faviiniite  animal,  the 
lilissenuer  vessels  hriii|x  rows  lo  ){ive  iiiilli.  iliiriiij;  then 
VoyiiKcN,  and  he  llien  prolllalily  sold  here;  and  tlii'sr 
nre  ueiierally  of  Hie  hij;liest  Kind;  niminerce  iinporls, 
from  every  ipiiirler,  the  animals  wliirh  will  pay  hest, 
mid  are  tlieieroie  the  liest  at  home;  and  siiiiiled 
Ineeders  have  i;one  into  the  I'n^lisli  inaikels  ami 
IjioiiKht  over  some  of  the  hifjliest  pined  .■ininials.  The 
result  is,  tli;it  we  have  a  (jreat  iiieiiiiitilalion  of  stoik 
(rt' every  deseiiption.  There  are  the  Alderneys,  with 
their  iirh  milk,  ilself  a  cieain.  'I'lie  Ayrshires,  eopioiis 
ptvers  of  milk  stroii«ly  iiirlineil  to  lin'lter.  w  itii  I'oniis 
lilted  lor  the  liiili  her."  The  Itevons,  an  aiiiieiit  rare 
liroiiKhl  by  the  tiist  sellleis  of  New  lOnKland,  and  iinii 
Cliliiia  their  de.si'i'iit  hy  their  strona  resrinldanee  lo  the 
ini|Moved  HoMms,  wilhwliiili  our  stock  has  heeii  of 
late  years  ahnmlanlly  renniteil.  rilled,  l>v  llieir  milk 
iness,  for  the  dairy,  hy  their  delieale  llesli  for  the  Kiiile, 
hy  their  i|iiiikiii'ss  lor  the  ploiifili,  they  riaim  to  lie 
tiei'ond  to  no  other  raie  :  and  if  seroiid  (o  any,  only 
to  Hie  Short  horned  Durham,  wliieli  is  so  familiar  to 
us  all  as  to  reiinire  no  desiription,  w  liii  h  iimloiiliteilly 
now  unites  the  greatest  mass  ot'siillrajres  in  its  f.ivoiir, 
UK  (■oinhinini,'  the  ipialities  of  ,'iliiiiiilaiit  milk.of  casv 
fallennnr.  of  early  maturity,  and  of  e.veellont  fooii, 
more  th.'iii  any  other  raee  of' horned  cattle. 

Of  Sheep,  too,  we  have  all  the  varieties. 

The  Leicester,  with  Hieir  early  (lliiess  lor  the  knife, 
litiil  I  lie!  I  la  rye  carcases  and  larite  wool- the  Merino, 
for  its  sin.'iller  yield  of  rich  wool— the  .Sintlidown,  v\ 
cellent  for  liotli  wool  and  earciise— and,  finally,  we 
lia\e  a  less  known  lireeil  comiiift  into  lepnlalion  ;  it 
is  I  he  Tunisian,  or  hroaill  ailed  sheep -oriKinally  soiiij  lit 
mainly  for  the  carcase,  hut,  liavinir  proviul  itself  very 
hardy,  well  accliinateil  when  crossed  hy  other  lireeds, 
mi  as  to  aciiniii^  a  liner  wool,  it  may  heeoine  a  Btliiidanl 
Block  anioiiK  lis.     Nor  are  we  loss  (nvniiiod  in 

Hwine, 

We  have  all  Hie  lireeds ;  ninonj;  others,  iicciiliarly  our 
nwii,  is  what  is  called  the  ( 'liester  County  lireed',  liiid 
Hill  llerkshire  lireed,  just  eomiun  into  jireat  and  lie 
nerved  (•sliniiition  anioiif!  lis,  f'.veii  tliecoliiiiioii  hreeils, 
Unit  run  ahoiil  w  ilhoiil  our  Uiiowint!  their  extraction, 
nro  often  udiniruhle.     1  leiiiembcr  well  tliul  that  Teiin- 


sylvunia  Clunker  limner,  Jacob  Brown,  «nitimanilcr-in- 
chiefof  the  American  aviny  dnriiiit  the  last  war,  tehl 
me  how  lunch  he  was  struck  hy  the  lieaiity  of  Hie  lion's 
which  he  saw  rmininK  aliout  riiiladelphia  ;  and  I  liiivo 
since  oOeii  had  occasion  lo  admire  llieni. 

Df  nil  these  various  animals  we  have  specimens 
now  before  iis  w  Inch  wi'  may  all  examine,  and  if  wo 
desire  it  olilaiii  tlieiii  al  reasoiiahle  lates;  and  no  ono 
can  donlil  the  real  economy  to  a  fiiriner  of  possessinn 
these  improved  lireeds.  /Vii  inferior  animal  takcN  as 
milch  Ironhle  and  as  niiicli  lood  as  a  uood  one,  and  then 
the  care  and  the  expense  are  ollcii  thrown  away  upon 
callle  that  will  \i\\v.  neither  milk  nor  heel  "  How 
many  stunted  milch  cows  do  we  see  who  ma)  he  sniil 
lo  ))o  dry  all  the  year  round-  how  many  steers  v\  ho, 
afler  empty  iii);  a  whole  corn  crili,  nt  last  in  the  spring 
look  like  the  crili  itself,  all  rihs  w  itlionl,  and  all  hol- 
low inside  I  Itiit  crossinn  and  training  \\:\\v  crcatiul 
aniinnls  w  ho  turn  a  I  once  into  milk  or  heef  ever>  thins 
we  pill 'into  theiii— whonixe  )ileiily  of  milk,  if  joi'i  want 
milk,  |ileiity  of  fat,  if  yon  desire  heel',  and  w  ho,  coining 
earlier  into  the  dairy  or  Hie  market,  save  a  whole 
year's  expense  of  leediiif.  I  hope,  thnefore,  that  wo 
may  prolit  hy  the  piesenl  opporl unity  of  improving 
onr  slock,  and  enconra^!!'  the  spirited  hreeders  who 
place  the  means  of  doiiiK  il  in  onr  power. 

Nor  are  the  prothii lions  of  rennsylvania  Iobb  niimc- 
rolls  than  its  animals.  The  f;ie;il  staples  nro  wheal, 
rye,  liarley,  oats,  hnckwhcal,  and.  iihove  all,  Indian 
corn;  a  plant  not  estinialed  in  f'.iirope,  liiil  one  ol'  the 
most  vnliialile  presents  winch  the  new  world  has  inndc 
111  the  old  worth  almost  all  others  in  Hie  extent  of  its 
yield  ami  the  variety  of  its  uses;  with  a  stalk  ten  or 
iilfeen  feet  high,  every  inch  of  which  is  iisefnl  in  Hio 
ham  or  llie  harn  yani,  and  a  craiii  which  lo  men  sup- 
plies n  \aiiely  of  he:illhl'iil  and  delicious  dishes,  and  to 
cattle,  is  the  ijiiickesl  r.illeiier,  while  il  ({ives  tlio  last 
exijilisile  llavonr  to  llieir  llesli. 

Having   llins  spoken   of  Hie  ndvantajjes   wllich   Wn 

rennsylvania    fanners   enjoy  —  1    pro d    lo  Hie    IcPB 

acreeahle  lint  more  protilaliie  impiiry,  why  onr  farms 
are  not  so  product ixe  as  they  oiiyht  lo  lie— and  1  iiiako 
the  coinpaiisiin  helwi'eii  reiiiisyh  aiiia  ami  I'lnnland, 
liecanse  I  lliiiik  I'lnylaml,  on  the  w  lioli',  the  hest  farm- 
iii«  country  in  fliiiope  — and  onr  l',n(;lish  friends  must 
iiiideistand,  tharw  liile  we  amuse  ourselves  occasionally 
with  some  of  their  peculiarities,  we  [lay  tlieiii  Hie  high- 
est  coiii|iliiiieiil  we  can,  hy  proposinij  Hiriii  as  I  he  con- 
slant  nioilcls  of  onr  fnnni'iiK.  Now  w  liy  is  it.  that  with 
all  the  natural  ailvanl!i|;es  in  onr  favour,  the  lOn^lisli 
fanners  heal  ns  .'     1  will  tell  yon  what  I  think  of  it. 

In  the  lirsl  place,  we  do  not  do  justice  lo  onr  own 
profession.  farmiiiK  is  not  liked,  either  aiiioiic  Iho 
yoiinif  peojil.',  hecaiise  il  is  considered  a  lonely  exilo 
from  (jaiely  -or  ainoii);  the  calenlatiliK,  hecinse  it  io 
Hioncht  iiiiproilnclive.  This  last  is,  I  think,  a  lotnl 
misapprehensiiin  ;  and,  as  1  regard  its  correction  essen- 
tial lo  onr  success,  I  venture  to  say  lli.it  liiiiiiiiiK  oiiRht 
lo  Im  more  protilaliie  in  rennsylvania  than  in  Mnnlnnd. 
The  Common  notion  is  that  the  lii>>li  price  of  lahonr  in 
rennsylvania  makes  f.iiininy  nnproilnclive,  and  Iho 
opinion  is  repeuli'd  w  illiiint  examinalion,  till  at  last  it 
is  Kciie rally  helieved.  Now  the  piodncliveness  of  tarni- 
iiiK,  like  the  |irodllcliveiiesR  of  every  other  occnpalion, 
depends  on  the  expense  of  raisiin;  an  article  and  the 
price  yon  (let  for  il  when  it  is  raised.  These  ex- 
penses are  the  rent  of  thr  l<uid.  Hie  taxo',  the  mnnure, 
the  prices  of  lohouriu/r  entile,  of  laliiniriiiK  imjikvicnts, 
and  of  liihoiirinii  mm. 

The  lami  which  can  he  reiiled  in  Ainericn  for  two  or 
lliree  dollars,  could  not  he  rented  in  lOiiKhind  under  ten 
or  twelve  dollars  an  acre  -so  that  already  the  land  il- 
self costs  three  or  four  times  as  nimli.  AVIieii  \iiii  liavo 
Kot  possession  of  the  land,  the  tax  Katherer  and  Iho 
tithe  man  soon  make  tlnir  appearance,  and  lake  from 
tlie  farmer  filly  tliiee  per  cent,  on  his  rent.  Here  tliero 
are  no  tithes,  and  the  lax,  out  of  the  iinnieiliate  vici- 
nity of  the  city  iniprovemeiils,  would  scarcely  he  one- 
li'iiHi  of  the  f'.nslisli  lax—so  that  while  on  an  I'liiRlish 
fiirm  of  two  Imndred  acres  the  rent  and  charges  would 

he  itlioiit ai.l.ono 

The  sniiio  rent  nml  clnirRes  would  hero  bo 7(10 

Milking  nt  onro  a  iliflbrcncc  of $!2,300 

Nexl,  nil  vwnvrrn  nro  clicnpcr  in  Ponnsylvaniti— 
rlionper  in  themselves,  and  rcmlcrcd  nioro  clienp  by  tlio 
fticiliticB  of  trnupporlntion. 
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Lahouring  horses  are  about  one-fourth  cheaper  in 
Pennsylvania;  and,  moreover,  the  work  which  two 
horses  do  in  England  is  generally  done  here  by  one. 
Cows,  too,  are  much  clieaper  liere. 

Labouring  implements  are  cheaper  and  better,  the 
wood  being  so  ninch  low(!r-priced  and  durable.  Of  all 
these  elements  of  work,  there  remains  only  labouring 
men  who  are  cheaper  in  England  ;  they  are  cheaper  by 
about  30  or  35  per  cent. ;  but  even  say  that  wages  are 
50  per  cent,  higher  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  England. 
But  then,  although  the  nominal  rateof  wages  is  higher, 
yet  you  actually  get  more  work  done  for  the  money. 
The  climate  gives  you  more  long  working  days  than 
can  be  relied  upon  in  the  climate  of  England,  where 
out-door  work  is  necessarily  much  suspended,  and  the 
American  labourer  works  better,  for  the  very  reason 
that  he  is  paid  better.  And  the  proof,  which  seems  de- 
cisive, is  that  although  money  wages  are  higher  here, 
piece-work,  contract-work — whether  to  dig  a  canal  or 
to  reap  a  field,  is  done  cheaper  in  America.  And,  ac- 
cordingly, one  of  our  most  intelligent  Philadelphia 
county  farmers,  Mr.  Walker,  an  Englishman,  always 
declared  that  his  farm-work  was  done  twenty  per 
cent,  cheaper  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  England.  But 
supposing  it  to  be  higher — labour  is  only  one  of  the  ele- 
ments— for  we  have  seen  that  the  rents  are  three  or 
four  times  as  high — taxes  ten  times  as  high — manures, 
implements,  cattle,  all  dearer — and  far  overbalancing 
any  dilierence  of  wages,  were  it  even  real. 

Let  us  now  see  what  are  the  prices  obtained  for  what 
is  raised.  Wheat  is  higher  in  England — flesh  markets 
are  higher.  But  wheat  forms  only  one-fourth  of  the 
crop — and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  staple,  wool,  is 
dearer  here— potatoes  are  twice  or  thrice  as  high  here  — 
and,  therefore,  the  English  conii)ete  with  us  in  our  own 
market  —  turnips,  cabbages,  all  vegetables  generally 
dearer;  so  that,  after  all,  taking  the  average,  farm 
produce  is  not  higher,  or  very  little  higher,  in  England, 
while  all  the  materials  of  raising  it  are  much  liigher 
there — so  that,  on  the  whole,  farming  ought  to  be  as 
lucrative  in  Pennsylvania  as  in  England. 

Witli  regard  to  wages,  it  may  sound  strangely,  yet  I 
believe  it  to  be  true,  that  the  real  interest  of  all  farm- 
ers is,  that  wages  should  be  high,  and  for  this  reason. 
A  labouring  man  is  not  a  mere  machine — a  human 
poor-box,  into  whose  mouth  is  put  a  daily  number  of 
cents  never  to  reappear,  but  a  living  being  witli  wants 
and  desires,  which  lie  will  not  fail  to  gratify  the  mo- 
ment he  possesses  the  means.  If  he  can  earn  only  a 
scanty  pittance,  just  enough  to  keep  him  alive,  he 
starves  on  accordingly — his  food  bread  and  water,  a  half- 
fed,  h.nlf-clad,  wholly  untaught  animal,  with  a  useless 
mouthful  of  carnivorous  teeth.  But  if  Jiis  wages  in- 
crease, he  instantly  employs  them  in  comforts;  in 
clothes  for  himself  and  family ;  and,  as  he  rises  in  the 
scale,  ventures  on  the  taste  of  meat.  He  employs  a 
tailor — a  shoemaker— a  hatter — a  butcher — and  these, 
in  turn,  purchase  the  materials  of  their  trade  from  the 
farmer  liimself  The  labourer  becomes  thus  a  customer 
of  himself,  and  the  payer  of  other  customers — and  the 
farmer  receives  back,  with  abundant  interest,  the  dif- 
ference which  he  advances  in  the  first  instance  between 
high  wages  and  low  wages.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
one  of  our  shrewdest  farmers  used  to  say,  yes,  give  our 
labourers  good  wages  and  they  will  buy  our  beef  Thus, 
too,  the  bounties  of  Providence  go  round,  a  beneficent 
circle— and,  after  making  the  labourer  better  fed,  bet- 
ter clad,  better  taught — in  short,  a  better  man,  the 
farmer  himself  is  richer  for  the  very  benefits  he  dis- 
penses. Depend  upon  i-t,  there  is  no  surer  sign  of  na- 
tional prosperity  than  high  wages — and  God  grant  that 
for  many  a  long  year  it  may  be  the  lot  of  our  country- 
men, who  subsist  by  the  labour  of  their  hands,  to  work 
well— to  be  paid  well— and  to  live  well. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  real  reason  why  our  crops 
do  not  equal  those  of  England.  It  is,  that  our  farms 
are  all  too  large— too  large  for  the  means  we  employ  in 
farming  them.  Agriculture  is  the  only  pursuit  I  know, 
where  the  owner  does  not  employ  his  capital  in  liis  bu- 
siness. He  rents  or  buys  a  large  farm,  and  then  has 
nothing  left  to  stock  it  with.  He  might  as  well  rent  a 
large  store  without  goods  enough  to  fill  a  single  corner 
of  it.  In  England,  it  is  supposed  necessary,  before 
renting  land,  that  the  tenant  should  have  a  working 
capital,  of  thirty  or  forty  dollars  an  acre,  to  employ. 
It  is  calculated  that,  besides  lime  and  other  enriching 
substances,  the  cost  of  the  mere  animal  manures  ap- 
plied to  the  soil  of  England,  amounts  to  three  hundred 


millions  of  dollars;  being  more  than  the  value  of  the 
whole  of  its  foreign  commerce.  Yet  the  grateful  soil 
yields  back  with  interest  all  that  is  thus  lavished  upon 
it.  And  so  it  would  do  here,  if  we  would  only  trust 
the  earth  with  any  portion  of  our  capital.  But  this  we 
rarely  do.  A  farmer  who  has  made  any  money  spenda 
it  not  in  his  business,  but  in  some  other  occupation. 
He  buys  more  land  when  he  ought  to  buy  more  manure  ; 
or  he  puts  out  his  money  in  some  joint  stock  company, 
to  convert  sunshine  into  moonshine — or  he  buys  shares 
in  some  gold  mine  or  lead  mine.  Rely  upon  it,  our 
richest  mine  is  the  barn-yard,  and  that  w  hatever  tempt- 
ations stocks  or  shares  may  ofli^r,  the  best  investment 
for  a  farmer  is  live  stock  and  plough-shares. 

Another  defect  of  our  farming  is  that  we  do  not  raise 
sheep  enough.  Some  years  since,  we  were  among  the 
first  to  import  the  merinos,  and  to  indulge  in  the  wild- 
ness  of  that  extravagance,  until  we  had  secured  vast 
numbers  of  these  high-priced  animals,  without  any 
previous  accumulation  of  roots  to  sustain  them,  and 
then  found  that  we  should  have  to  purchase  expensive 
food  for  them.  That  at  once  disenchanted  us.  It  was 
then  seen  that  not  only  in  palaces  but  in  sheep-folds  "  a 
favourite  has  no  friends."  To  enthusiasm  succeeded  dis- 
appointment and  disgust,  and  these  unhappy  victims 
were  sacrificed  to  the  knife  for  no  other  crime  than 
their  appetite.  We  have  not  yet  outgrown  this  horror 
—but  it  was  entirely  our  own  fault.  There  are  many 
parts  of  the  State  where  sheep  would  take  care  of  them- 
selves, in  the  woods,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
— and  the  root-crops  would  furnish  a  cheap  and  whole- 
some support  during  the  remainder. 

And  this  leads  to  the  great  improvement,  which,  of 
all  others,  we  most  need,  which  is  the  multiplication 
of  root-crops. 

No  soil  can  withstand  a  succession  of  grain  crojTS ; 
and  instead  of  letting  it  lie  fallow  in  order  to  recruit 
from  its  exhaustion,  as  was  the  old  plan,  the  better 
practice  now  is  to  plant  in  the  same  fiekl  a  crop  of 
roots.  These  draw  their  nourishment  from  a  lower 
region  than  the  grain  crops  do;  they  derive  a  great 
part  of  their  food  from  the  atmosphere,  by  their  larga 
leaves,  which  at  the  same  time  shelter  the  soil  from  the 
extreme  heats;  they  provide  a  fresh  and  juicy  food  for 
cattle  during  the  winter,  thus  enabling  us  to  keep  a 
large  stock,  which,  in  addition  to  the  profit  on  them, 
furnish  abundant  manure  with  which  to  return  to  the 
grain  crops.  Now  this  should  be  our  efl'ort— more  roots 
—  more  cattle  — more  manure  —  then  more  grain.  We 
cannot  much  err  in  the  choice  of  these  roots.  Common 
turnips,  Swedish  turnips,  mangel  wurzel,  are  all  good, 
tliough  in  various  degrees;  but  perhaps  the  sugar-beet 
will  be  found  the  best  of  all— not  for  the  purpose,  at 
least  at  present,  of  making  sugar — but  as  the  most  nu- 
tritious food  for  cattle,  and  the  most  milk-pro<lucing 
vegetable  for  cows  in  winter.  These  root  crops  will 
grow  abundantly;  and  what  I  should  specially  desire 
to  see,  is  that  we  would  confide  in  our  long  and  mild 
autumns,  and  see  if  they  would  not  yield  us  a  crop  of 
roots  planted  immediately  as  the  grain  harvests  were 
removed,  so  as  to  be  ready  by  winter  for  the  cattle. 

Another  thing  which  we  should  strive  to  amend  ib 
the  unfarmerlike  and  slovenly  appearance  of  our  fields. 
Clean  cultivation  is  like  personal  neatness  to  an  indi- 
vidual, a  great  attraction  to  a  farm  ;  but  who  can  see 
without  mortification,  our  fields  of  Indian  corn  or  po- 
tatoes, just  as  they  are  verging  to  maturity,  outtopped 
and  stifled  by  a  rival  crop  of  weeds,  which  seem  waiting 
with  impatience  for  the  removal  of  the  real  crops,  when 
they  and  all  their  seed  may  take  exclusive  possession 
of  the  ground!  The  rule  of  farming  should  be,  never 
to  let  any  thing  grow  in  our  fields  which  we  did  not  put 
there  ;  and  the  value  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  crop 
would  more  than  pay  the  expense  of  removing  these 
noxious  intruders. 

Nor  do  we  pay  sufficient  attention  to  our  gardens. 
We  are  too  often  content  with  a  small  enclosure  where 
a  few  peas  and  beans  and  a  little  salad  are  left  to  strug- 
gle with  a  gigantic  family  of  weeds,  not  to  speak  of 
the  frequent  inroads  from  the  jiigs ;  and  what  can  be 
saved  comes  at  last  on  our  tables  the  scanty  compa- 
nions of  the  masses  of  animal  food  which  form  almost 
our  exclusive  subsistence.  For  such  a  wilderness,  hov? 
easy  would  it  be  to  substitute  the  cheap  and  wholesome 
luxury  of  many  vegetables  which  would  grow  without 
the  least  trouble,  and,  while  they  gave  variety  to  our 
tables,  would  diminish  our  excessive  and  expensive 
use  of  animal  food ! 
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The  same  want  of  neatness  pervailes  the  exterior  of 
onr  dwellings.  We  look  in  vain  for  the  trim  grass-plot, 
the  nice  bonier,  the  roses,  the  climbing  vines,  and  all 
the  luxuriance  of  our  native  wild  flowers.  These  cheap 
and  easy  works — which  seem  trifles— make  up  tlie  great 
mass  of  our  enjoyments  :  they  are  the  innocent  occupa- 
tions of  the  young  members  of  the  family — the  elegant 
luxury  of  them  all;  and  they  impress  even  a  passing 
stranger  with  a  sense  of  the  taste  and  ease  of  the  I'armer. 

In  fruits,  too,  we  are  deticient.  Our  climate  invites 
ns  to  plant;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  single  fruit  which 
will  not  grow  in  the  open  air,  and  all  of  them  prosper 
with  a  little  shelter.  Undoubtedly  there  are  insects 
which  infest  them;  but  these,  care  will  exterminate. 
Undoubtedly  some  species  are  short-lived  ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  provide  a  succession  —  and  even  many  productions 
which  we  used  to  think  uncongenial  to  our  climate, 
will  succeed  if  we  will  only  try  them.  For  instance,  I 
am  satisfied,  fVoin  my  own  experience,  that  every 
farmer  may  have  his  patch  of  grapes  quite  as  readily 
as  he  can  his  patch  of  beans  or  peas.  He  has  only  to 
plant  his  cuttings,  as  he  would  Indian  corn,  at  suffi- 
cient distances  to  work  them  with  the  hoe-harrow. 
They  will  live  through  the  winter  without  any  cover- 
ing and  with  less  labour  than  Indian  corn,  because  the 
corn  requires  replanting  every  year,  while  the  vines 
will  last  for  a  century.  He  will  thus  provide  a  healthful 
pleasant  fruit  for  his  family  use,  or  a  profitable  article 
for  the  market. 

I  was  about  to  name  one  more  impro\'ement,  but  t 
hesitate  about  it — I  mean  the  substitution  of  oxen  for 
horses  on  farms.  All  the  theory  is  in  favour  of  the  ox. 
He  costs  little,  works  hard,  he  eats  little,  and  when  we 
have  done  with  him  he  is  worth  more  than  when  we 
began — whereas  a  horse  costs  much,  eats  much,  and 
when  he  dies  is  worth  comparatively  nothing.  Yet, 
after  all,  it  will  be  difficult  to  bring  the  ox  into  fashion. 
He  has  a  failing  which,  in  this  country,  is  more  fatal 
than  madness  to  a  dog — he  cannot  "  go  ahead" — and  it 
Beems  a  severe  trial  for  our  impatient  American  nature 
to  creep  behind  an  ox-plough,  or  to  doze  in  an  ox-cart. 
And  then  there  is  a  better  reason,  in  small  farms, 
where  both  oxen  and  horses  cannot  be  kept,  for  the  jnc- 
ference  of  the  horse.  The  ox  can  do  only  farm-work, 
and  is  utterly  useless  for  the  road.  He  is  of  no  benefit 
to  the  farmer's  family.  We  can  neither  make  a  visit 
with  him,  nor  go  to  church  with  him,  nor  go  to  court 
with  him— and  if  the  present  immense  political  assem- 
blies are  to  continue  in  fashion,  they  would  be  like  the 
buffalo  meetings  in  the  prairies,  and  it  would  be  more 
difficult  than  it  now  is  in  political  conventions  to  find 
out  whose  ox  gored  his  neighbour's. 

There  was  one  caution  which  I  would  have  ventured 
to  offer  some  years  ago — against  the  indulgence  of  ex- 
pensive habits  of  living,  and  an  undue  preference  of 
things  foreign,  over  the  fruits  of  our  own  industry— but 
which,  I  rejoice  to  think,  is  no  longer  necessary.  Long 
may  it  continue  so.  Simplicity  and  frugality  are  the 
basis  of  all  independence  in  farmers.  If  our  mode  of 
living  be  plain,  it  belongs  to  ourcondition — if  our  man- 
ners seem  cold  or  even  rough,  they  are  at  least  natural 
— and  their  simple  sincerity  will  gain  nothing  by  being 
polished  into  duplicity.  Though  Italian  mantel-pieces 
and  folding-doors  are  indispensable  to  happiness  in  cities, 
they  are  not  necessary  to  the  welcome  of  country  hos- 
pitality. If  a  finer  gloss  be  given  to  foreign  fabrics, 
let  us  be  content  with  the  simpler  dresses  which  come 
from  our  own  soil  and  our  own  industry  ;  they  may 
^not  fit  us  quite  as  well,  but  rely  on  it,  they  become  us 
far  better;  and  if  we  nmst  needs  drink,  let  us  prefer 
tlie  unadulterated  juice  of  our  own  orchards  to  all  exo- 
tic fermentations— even  to  that  bad  translation  into 
French  of  our  own  cider  called  champagne. 

I  have  spoken  of  farms  and  of  farming,  let  me  add  a 
few  words  about  the  farmer.  The  time  was,  when  it 
was  the  fashion  to  speak  of  the  Pennsylvania  farmer 
as  a  dull,  plodding  person,  whose  proper  representative 
was  the  Conestoga  horse  by  his  side  ;  indiflerent  to  the 
education  of  his  children,  anxious  only  about  his 
large  barn,  and  when  the  least  cultivated  part  of  the 
farm  was  the  parlour.  These  caricatures,  always  exag- 
gerated, have  passed  away,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
farmer  takes  his  rank  among  the  most  intelligent  of  his 
countrymen,  with  no  indisposition  for  improvements 
beyond  the  natural  caution  with  which  all  new  things 
ehould  be  considered  before  they  are  adopted.  But  an 
nnwillingne.ss  to  try  what  is  new,  forms  no  part  of  the 
Amiirican  character.    How  can  it  be,  since  our  whole 


government  is  a  novelty — our  whole  system  of  laws  is 
undergoing  constant  changes — and  we  are  daily  en- 
countering, in  all  the  walks'of  life,  tilings  which  startle 
the  more  settled  habits  of  the  old  world.  When  such 
novelties  are  first  presented,  the  European  looks  back 
to  know  what  the  past  would  think  of  it— the  Ameri- 
can looks  forward  to  find  how  it  will  aft'ect  the  future— 
the  European  thinks  of  his  grandfathers— the  Ameri- 
can of  his  grandchildren.  There  was  once  a  prejudice 
against  all  these  things— against  what  wascalled  theory 
and  book -farming — but  that  absurdity  has  i)asscd  away. 
In  all  other  occupations,  men  desire  to  know  how  others 
are  getting  on  in  the  same  pursuits  elsewhere;  they 
inform  themselves  of  what  is  passing  in  the  world,  and 
are  on  the  alert  to  discover  and  adopt  improvements. 
The  farmers  have  few  of  these  advantages— they  do  not 
meet  daily  at  exchanges  to  concentrate  all  the  news  of 
commerce— they  have  no  factories,  where  all  that  is 
doing  among  their  competitors  abroad  is  discussed — no 
agents  to  report  the  slightest  movements  which  may 
affect  their  interests.  They  live  apart — they  rarely 
come  together,  and  have  nri  concert  of  action.  Now, 
this  defect  can  be  best  supplied  by  reading  works  de- 
voted to  their  interests,  because  these  may  fill  up  the 
leisure  hours  which  might  otherwise  be  wasted  in  idle- 
ness or  misemployed  in  dissipation— and  as  some  sort 
of  newspaper  is  almost  a  necessary  of  life,  let  us  se- 
lect one  which,  discarding  the  eternal  violence  of  party 
politics,  shall  give  us  all  that  is  useful  or  new  in  our 
profession.  This  Society  has  endeavoured  to  promote 
such  a  one  in  the  Farmers'  Cabinet,  a  monthly  paper, 
exclusively  occupied  wilh  the  pursuits  of  agriculture — 
where  we  may  learn  what  is  doing  in  our  line,  over  all 
the  world,  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  that  for  a  dozen  stalks 
of  corn,  or  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  potatoes,  we  may  have 
a  constant  source  of  pleasing  and  useful  information. 
I  think,  however,  that  we  must  prepare  ourselves  for 
some  startling  novelties  in  farming.  We  were  taught 
in  our  youth  to  consider  fire  and  water  as  the  deadliest 
foes.  They  are  at  last  reconciled,  and  their  union  has 
produced  the  master-power  of  the  world.  Steam  has 
altered  the  whole  routine  of  human  labour  —  it  has 
given  to  England  alone,  the  equivalent  in  labour  of 
four  hundred  millions  of  men.  As  jet,  commerce  and 
manufactures  alone  have  felt  its  influence,  but  it  can- 
not be  that  this  gigantic  power  will  long  be  content  to 
remain  shut  up  in  factories  and  ships.  Rely  upon  it, 
steam  will  before  long  run  oft"  the  track  into  the  fields, 
for,  of  all  human  emiiloynients,  farm-work  is  at  this 
moment  the  most  dejiendent  on  mere  manual  labour. 
Be  not,  therefore,  surprised  if  we  yet  live  to  see  some 
steam  plough  making  its  hundred  furrows  in  our  fields 
— or  some  huge  engine,  like  the  extinct  mammoth,  rov- 
ing through  the  western  forests,  and  mowing  down  the 
woods,  like  acradler  in  the  harvest-field.  Wild  as  this 
seems,  there  is  nothing  in  it  stranger  than  what  we 
have  all  witnessed  already.  When  Fulton  and  Oliver 
Evans  first  talked  to  us  about  the  steam-boat  and  the 
rail-road,  we  thought  them  insane,  and  already  we  en- 
joy more  than  they  ever  anticipated  in  tlieir  most  san- 
guine moments.  One  of  these  applications  of  steam — 
the  raising  of  water  for  agriculture — I  have  already  at- 
tempted, in  my  own  small  way.  You  know  that  the 
greatest  enemy  of  our  farming  is  the  drought  of  midsum- 
mer, when  all  vegetation  withers,  and  the  decaying 
crops  reproach  us  with  suffering  the  magrftficent  rivers 
by  their  side  to  pass  away.  In  the  southern  climates  of 
the  old  world,  men  collect  with  great  toil  the  smallest 
rills,  and  make  them  wind  over  their  fields— the  liand- 
bucket  of  Egypt,  the  water-wheel  of  Persia,  all  the  toil- 
some contrivance  of  manual  labour,  are  put  in  requisi- 
tion to  carry  freshness  and  fertility  over  fields  not  want- 
ing them  more  than  our  ow  n.  With  far  greater  advan- 
tages, absolutely  nothing  has  yet  been  done  in  that 
branch  of  cultivation;  may  we  not  hope  that  these  feeble 
means  of  irrigation  may  be  superseded  by  steam,  when 
a  few  bushels  of  coal  may  disperse  over  our  fields,  from 
our  exhaustless  rivers,  abundant  supplies  of  water. 

All  these  improvements  which  may  adorn  or  benefit 
our  farms,  are  recommended  to  us  not  only  by  our  own 
individual  interests,  but  by  the  higher  sentiment  of  our 
duty  to  the  country.  This  is  essentially  a  nation  of 
farmers.  No  where  else  is  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
community  engaged  in  farming ;  no  where  else  are  the 
cultivators  of  the  earth  more  independent  or  so  pow- 
erful. One  would  think  that  in  Europe  the  great  busi- 
ness of  life  was  to  put  each  other  to  death  ;  for  so  large 
a  proj)ortion  of  men  are  drawn  from  the  walks  of  pro- 
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ductive  industry  and  trained  to  no  other  oecupatinn  ex- 
cept to  shoot  foreigners  always,  and  their  own  country- 
men occasionally;  while  here,  the  whole  energy  of  all 
the  nation  is  directed  with  intense  force  upon  peaceful 
labour.  A  strange  spectacle  this,  of  one,  and  one  only, 
unarmed  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth!  There  is 
abroad  a  wild  struggle  between  existing  authorities 
and  popular  pretensions,  and  our  own  example  is  the 
common  theme  of  applause  or  denunciation.  It  is  the 
more  important  then  for  the  farmers  of  this  country 
to  be  true  to  their  own  principles.  The  soil  is  theirs — 
the  government  is  theirs — and  on  them  depends  mainly 
the  continuance  of  their  system.  That  system  is,  that 
enlightened  opinion,  and  the  domestic  ties  are  more 
stable  guarantees  of  social  tranquillity  than  mere  force, 
and  that  the  government  of  the  plough  is  safer,  and, 
when  there  is  need,  stronger  than  the  government  of 
the  sword.  If  the  e.xisting  dissensions  of  the  old  world 
are  to  be  settled  by  two  millions  of  soldiers,  all  ours 
will  soon  be  decided  by  two  millions  of  voters.  The 
instinct  of  agriculture  is  for  peace  —  for  the  empire  of 
reason,  not  of  violence  —  of  votes,  not  of  bayonets. 
Nor  shall  we,  as  freemen  and  members  of  a  domestic 
and  fireside  profession,  hesitate  in  our  choice  of  the 
three  great  master  influences  which  now  rule  the  world 
— force,  opinion,  and  affection  —  Xhe  cartridge-box,  ihe 
ballot-box,  and  the  band-box. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet., 
Hoven  Cattle. 

Mr.  Editor,— In  a  late  conversation  with  Capt 
James  Cooper,  of  Haddonfield,  lie  informed  me  of  a  cer- 
tain cure  for  lioven  cattle,  which  ought,  I  think,  to  be 
made  universally  known,  for  the  good  of  the  commu- 
nity.   It  is  this — 

Make  a  twisted  band  of  straw,  the  size  of  the  wrist, 
and  place  it  in  the  mouth  of  the  animal,  drawing  it 
tight,  and  making  fast  the  ends  over  the  head,  just  be- 
hind the  horns :  tliis  will  cause  the  beast  to  endeavour 
to  rid  itself  of  the  inconvenience,  by  chewing  the  band, 
and  the  act  of  moving  the  tongue  and  jaws  will  open 
the  gullet,  and  permit  the  pent-up  air  to  escape.  The 
eliiciency  of  the  mode  here  recommended,  was  tested  a 
very  short  time  ago,  on  a  valuable  cow  belonging  to  the 
Captain,  by  one  of  his  neighbours,  who,  finding  her 
most  dangerously  atfected  in  this  way,  instantly  ap- 
plied the  twisted  band  of  straw,  and  was  quite  aston- 
ished to  find  that,  in  a  moment,  the  air  rushed  furiously 
out  of  the  distended  stomach,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  she  was  perfectly  recovered. 

Now,  I  consider  your  readers  indebted  to  the  Captain 
for  this  communication,  to  an  amount  far  more  than 
the  value  of  a  year's  subscription  to  llie  Cabinet,  but, 
in  return,  he  only  asks  every  one  to  do  good,  by  com- 
municating, by  means  of  its  pages,  whatever  they  may 
know  which  would  be  at  all  likely  to  benefit  the  world 
by  its  publication.  J.  R. 

JVcM  Jersey, 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
The  Milk-Cow. 

A    DIALOGUE   FOUNDED   ON   FACT. 

JV.— Capt.  J.,  is  it  true  that  you  have  paid  fifty  dol- 
lars for  a  milk-cow  ? 

Capt.  J. — Yes  indeed  it  is ;  and  you  would  not  get 
her,  were  you  to  offer  me  a  hundred  for  her. 

JV'. — Oh!  it  is  a  monstrous  price,  she  can  never  pay 
it,  never:  I  would  not  give  more  than  thirty  dollars  for 
the  best  cow  I  ever  saw. 

Capt.  J. — Come  now,  let  us  talk  over  the  subject,  and 
see  if  we  can't  discover  that  it  is  quite  possible  to 
make  a  cow  pay  for  herself,  even  if  she  costs  fifty  dol- 
lars. Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  interest  on  fifty  dol- 
lars for  a  year  1 

JV.— Why,  three  dollars,  isn't  it? 

Capt.  J.— And  how  many  weeks  are  there  in  a  year? 

JV.— Fifty-two,  to  be  sure. 

Capt.  J.— Well,  then,  before  I  purchased  this  cow  my 
butter  cost  me  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  week,  besides  what 
I  had  to  pay  for  new  milk  for  my  family ;  now  I  save 
all  this,  sell  a  dollar's  worth  of  butter  a  week,  and  have 
all  the  skim-milk  for  my  hogs.  Now,  do  you  think  I 
put  the  value  of  all  this  too  high  at  three  dollars  a 
week? 

JV.— Well,  perhaps  not. 

Capt.  J. — Then,  you  see  I  pay  the  interest  of  the  fifty 
dollars— the  price  of  the  cow— for  the  whole  year,  by 
one  week's  receipts.  And  am  I  right  when  I  calculate 
I  have  the  remaining  fifty-one  weeks'  receipts,  with 
which  to  pay  the  principal  and  her  keep  ? 

JV.— I  guess  you  are,  and  I  am  fifty  dollars  the  wiser 
for  our  conversation  upon  the  subject. 


To  Correspondents. 

"AGR!coLA"t  is  reminded  of  the  utter  impracticability 
of  estimating  the  quantity  of  hay  in  the  mow  by 
measurement ;  so  much  depenJs  on  the  nature  of  the 
hay,  whether  it  be  up-land  or  low-land,  and  how  much 
it  had  heated  in  the  mow,  neither  the  seller  nor  the 
buyer  would  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  weigh- 
ing, and  that  accurately. 

"  Tycho  Brahe's  communication  is  very  acceptable ; 
truth  ought  to  bear  the  most  rigid  scnitiny ;  we  only 
bargain  for  the  duty  of  withholding  any  thing  that  is 
personal ;  it  will  appear  in  our  next  number. 

Will  our  friend  of  the  "old  school"  excuse  the  non- 
appearance of  his  article?  to  insure  insertion,  commu- 
nications should  be  sent  in  before  the  first  day  of  the 
month. 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during  the 

9th  month,  (September,)  was 2.502  inches. 

John  Conead. 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  10th  mo.  1,  1840. 
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To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Farmers' Cabinet. 
Eradication  of  Weeds. 

Sir, — You  have  been  addinfr  line  upon  line 
and  precept  upon  precept,  in  the  pages  of  the 
Cabinet,  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  crops 
free  from  weeds,  showing  that  the  land  will 
produce  a  crop  of  something,  depending,  how- 
ever, unon  the  will  of  the  owner  what  that 
shall  be,  whether  of  thistles,  rag-weed,  corn 
or  grain ;  and  I  cannot  but  call  the  attention 
of  my  fellow-readers  to  the  consideration  of 
a  subject  of  the  highest  importance,  but 
which  seems  least  of  all  to  have  obtained  the 
care  of  the  husbandman  generally.  The 
truth  of  the  above  is  strongly  exemplified  in 
the  present  state  of  the  crops  of  multicaulis, 
wherever  they  have  been  neglected  and  left 
to  shift  for  themselves,  which  has  been  very 
much  the  case  in  this,  the  day  of  their  humi- 
liation, throughout  the  country.  All  will  re- 
member the  encomiums  which  were  lavished 
upon  tliis  crop,  even  so  late  as  the  past  sea- 
son ;  that  they  would  "  flourish  any  where, 
and  under  any  circumstances,"  was  a  part 
only  of  their  peculiar  properties,  but  their 
present  appearance  convinces  us  that  they 
depended,  in  a  very  great  measure  indeed, 
for  their  good  looks  and  abundant  foliage, 
upon  good  food  and  superior  cultivation,  for 
wherever  this  has  been  withheld,  their  state 
is  wretched  in  the  extreme.  I  saw,  yester- 
day, an  acre  of  these  trees,  which  had  been 
planted  in  the  spring,  and  have  never  since 
been  cleaned ;  the  result  is,  the  weeds  are 
taller  and  stronger  than  they,  and  a  thousand 
times  more  abundant,  with  bushels  of  seeds, 
ready  to  shed  and  sow  the  land  for  seven 
years  to  come,  while  the  foliage  of  the  morus, 
instead  of  being  of  that  large  growth  and 
deep  green  hue,  is  small  and  mean,  and  the 
colour  of  a  peach  tree  in  the  yellows  —  no 
longer  fit  for  pies  or  tobacco  ! 

This  is  a  lesson  which  ought  not  to  be  lost 
upon  us;  it  furnishes  a  means  of  calculating 
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the  value  of  clean  cultivation ;  and  without 
such  ocular  demonstration,  few  of  us  would 
have  ever  been  able  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  vast  difference,  which  really  exists.  I 
declare  for  myself,  that  I  have  never  before 
seen  the  evil  of  neglected  cultivation  in  the 
light  that  I  now  do,  nor  can  I  believe  that  my 
neighbours  understand,  even  at  the  present 
time  —  with  a  crop  of  weeds  five  feet  in 
lieight,  and  of  proportionate  substance  —  to 
what  a  degree  tliey  are  robbing  their  crops  of 
their  proper  nutriment !  And  if  it  be  true, 
as  has  been  often  said,  that  a  "  single  root  of 
grass  amongst  wheat,  has  been  found  to  draw 
a  portion  of  the  nourishment  from  six  plants 
of  the  wheat,"  it  is  only  to  be  wondered,  that 
some  crops  continue  to  get  any  at  all,  when 
buried  beneath  a  covering  of  them  as  high, 
oftentimes,  as  the  fences ! 

Adjoining  the  field  containing  the  multi- 
caulis trees,  and  upon  exactly  the  same  qua- 
lity of  land,  is  a  large  breadth  of  sugar-beet, 
of  remarkable  size  and  most  luxuriant  growth, 
but  they  were  planted  in  rows  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance, and  have  been  kept  perfectly  clean ; 
and  while  the  morus  has  turned  to  a  crop  of 
iveeds,  here  the  crop  is  beets,  which  will  give 
from  fifty  to  sixty  tons  per  acre !  Now,  to 
have  converted  these  into  a  crop  of  weeds,  it 
would  only  have  been  necessary  to  permit 
them  to  take  possession  of  the  soil  and  keep 
it,  and  the  end  would  have  been  accomplished. 
As  it  is,  it  does  one  good  to  calculate  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  manure  which  this 
crop  will  yield  on  being  fed  the  coming  win- 
ter— far  greater  than  the  whole  expense  of 
raising  the  crop  —  to  say  nothing  of  their 
value  as  food  for  stock  during  that  trying  pe- 
riod !  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the 
person  who  owns  this  crop  is  not  the  owner 
of  the  morus ;  his  crops  are  uniformly  large 
and  heavy,  because  they  are  kept  clean  from 
weeds. 

It  is  calculated,  and  I  believe  the  estimate 
is  far  too  low,  that  a  heavy  crop  of  weeds 
consumes  at  least  one-half  the  dung  that  is 
applied  in  preparation  for  a  crop  of  grain — 
how  pleasant  it  is  then,  to  reflect,  that  while 
I  am  carrying  manure  to  my  four-acre  field 
a  mile  off,  one-half  my  dung  and  labour  goes 
to  support  the  weeds,  and  one-half  the  re- 
mainder is  lost  in  the  diminution  of  the  crop 
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in  quantity  and  quality,  or  thereabout;  this 
is  tytheing  the  crop  with  a  vengeance,  and 
would  never  be  submitted  to,  did  not  farmers 
believe  that  crops  "  won't  pay  for  cleaning !" 
But,  if  tliis  were  the  fact,  what  a  losing  con- 
cern must  be  the  growing  of  a  corn-crop, 
which  is  so  expensive  in  every  stage  of  its 
growth  !  and  yet,  none  of  us  hesitate  to  per- 
form it  or  are  afraid  to  debit  the  crop  with 
the  cost,  which  it  is  always  sure  to  pay,  if 
the  season  is  favourable.  Is  it  not,  therefore, 
passing  strange,  that  any  one  should  be  so 
perverse  as  not  to  see,  that  if  corn  will  pay 
for  superior  cultivation,  all  other  crops  must, 
and  especially  potatoes,  a  crop  that  is  gene- 
rally devoted  to  the  weeds  at  some  period  of 
its  growth,  although  none  perhaps  suffer  more 
from  their  presence,  particularly  in  quality : 
and  this  remark  is  exemplified  in  a  crop  of 
these,  which  is  now  growing  in  an  adjoining 
field,  where  my  neighbour  Dale  gave  up  the 
cleaning  for  a  bad  job,  when  he  had  got 
through  about  half  the  piece ;  they  were  of 
an  early  variety,  and  he  is  now  taking  them 
up,  but  it  is  really  a  caution  to  see  the  differ- 
ence which  there  is  between  the  upper  and 
the  lower  ends  of  the  patch ;  they  appear, 
upon  the  part  which  was  allowed  to  go  to 
weeds,  of  quite  another  kind,  even  in  their 
form ;  worm-eaten,  scabby,  and  covered  with 
tubercles ;  and,  on  boiling,  are  watery,  com- 
paratively fit  only  as  food  for  hogs,  and  about 
half  the  size  of  those  upon  the  cleared  land. 
Now,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a 
small  condition  appended  to  the  promise,  "  in 
due  time  ye  shall  reap;"  it  is,  "if  ye  faint 
not."  My  neighbour  lliinted  at  half-way  in 
his  war  upon  the  weeds,  and  his  crop  of  pota- 
toes became  a  crop  of  iceeds,  so  thick  and 
high,  that  he  was  compelled  to  mow  them 
with  a  scythe,  before  he  could  see  where  to 
put  in  the  spade,  the  very  rows  being  oblite- 
rated ;  and  the  crop  in  quantity,  is  equally 
deficient.  On  my  reminding  him  of  the  com- 
mon observation,  "  crops  won't  pay  for  clean- 
ing," I  was  pleased  to  hear  him  say,  "  I  'm 
now  satisfied  they  won't  pay  for  neglecting, 
any  how." 

But  I  owe  honourable  mention  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  person  who  owns  the  sugar- 
beet  above  noticed.  Nothing  is  so  common  as 
to  see  the  headlands  of  the  corn-crop  full  of 
the  largest  and  stoutest  weeds,  no  care  being 
taken  to  clean  them,  even  by  mowing,  after 
the  last  cleaning  of  the  crop;  now  here  is  an 
exception  to  this  almost  universal  practice, 
for,  at  that  time,  he  turned  about  and  ploughed 
them  down,  and  sowed  the  land  with  buck- 
wheat; and  the  view  at  this  time  is  abso- 
lutely lovely,  the  plant  in  full  bloom,  and  re- 
markably strong  and  vigorous — for  every  one 
knows  that  the  headlands  are  ahvays  the 
richest  portions  of  the  field— and  promise  a 


crop  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  farm- 
household  during  the  coming  year.  No  fear 
of  this  man's  crops  turning  to  weeds  ,  but  it 
is  quite  amazing  to  see  the  fine  crops  of  these, 
which  are  repaying  his  neighbour's  care  of 
them,  to  the  value  of  cent,  per  cent.         R. 

September  IClh. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Trenching. 

Sm, — The  best  managers  are  always  to  be 
found  in  the  most  unfriendly  soils  and  situa- 
tions—  witness  our  friends  in  the  eastern 
States,  the  Scotland  of  America — so  true  is 
it,  that  "  In  countries  where  nature  has  been 
bountiful,  man  has  been  indolent,  where  she 
has  been  niggardly  in  her  gifts,  the  deficiency 
has  been  more  than  compensated  by  the  in- 
dustry of  man." 

In  the  "Survey  of  Aberdeen,"  there  is  the 
most  surprising  account  of  what  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  trenching  their  soil  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Aberdeen,  and 
which  doos  indeed  go  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  above  observation  I  It  is  remarked,  "  The 
greater  part  of  the  land  in  this  vicinity  has, 
from  the  most  barren  and  unproductive  state, 
been  thoroughly  improved  by  trenching :  not 
less  than  three  thousand  acres  have  been 
trenched  within  three  miles  of  Aberdeen,  and 
in  all  places  of  the  county  considerable  ad- 
ditit'.ns  have  been  made  to  the  arable,  by 
trenching  the  barren  lands.  It  is  practised 
on  land  which  abounds  in  stones  of  different 
sizes,  sometimes  when  the  soil  is  dry,  and  in 
other  cases  when  it  is  wet,  and  then  it  is 
united  with  under-draining:  it  is  practised 
when  the  object  is  to  deepen  the  soil,  or  to 
mix  a  portion  of  the  subsoil  along  with  it; 
when  the  subsoil  is  tilly  or  very  tenacious,  as 
well  as  when  that  next  the  surface  is  unpro- 
ductive, mossy  or  exhausted  by  over-cropping ; 
and  lastly,  when  the  land  is  foul,  when 
cleaner  and  stronger  soil  can  be  brought  to 
the  surface. 

The  expense,  it  must  be  confessed,  could 
not  have  been  borne  in  many  cases,  if  the 
first  crop — for  so  it  may  be  called,  as  it  co- 
vered the  whole  soil — that  was  raised  by  the 
spade  and  mattock,  had  not  produced  from 
thirty  to  fifty  pounds  per  acre:  this  was  a 
crop  of  granite  stones,  which  was  sold  for 
paving  the  streets  of  London !  But,  after  all, 
the  ground  that  was  thus  gained  to  the  com- 
munity would  not  have  been  able  to  recom- 
pense the  cultivator,  if  a  mixture  of  the 
spade  and  plough  husbandry  had  not  been  in- 
troduced. The  rent  of  the  land  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Aberdeen  is  extremely  high,  being 
now,  on  a  lease  for  years,  from  five  pounds  to 
ten  pounds  sterling  per  acre,  and,  in  a  few 
cases,  not  less  than  eighteen  pounds !  Yet  all 
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this  is  necessary  to  remunerate  the  improver, 
who  trenched,  dunged,  limed,  and  cultivated 
this  thin  soil,  and  which  must  still  be  fre- 
quently manured.  It  would  have  yielded  too 
little  produce  if  tilled  only  by  the  plough,  and 
would  have  been  cultivated  at  too  great  ex- 
pense if  the  soil  had  been  constantly  dug 
with  the  spade ;  a  medium  between  these  two 
— either  the  alternate  use  of  the  plough  and 
spade,  or  at  least  a  mixture  of  plough  and 
spade  husbandry — was  thus  introduced  by  ne- 
cessity, and  has  been  attended  with  the  hap- 
piest effects," 

With  little  exception,  the  whole  tract  of 
country  from  Seville  to  Antequera,  in  Spain, 
although  of  the  richest  possible  description, 
is  in  the  most  wretched  state  of  cultivation ; 
no  enclosures,  and  such  is  the  state  of  per- 
sonal insecurity,  that  no  farmer  or  proprietor 
ventures  to  reside  on  his  own  land  !  * 


To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Mixina:  Koots. 

Sir, — The  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
calling  on  you  at  your  office,  you  were  pleased 
to  show  me  a  Foxite  potato,  which,  although 
naturally  white,  had  received  a  dash  of  pink 
colour,  from  the  variety  of  the  Mercers, 
which  grew  in  the  adjoining  row;  and  you 
observed,  that  this  was  not  a  solitary  instance 
of  such  mixture,  for  many  more  of  the  same 
Foxites  exhibited  the  same  phenomenon,  and 
that  most  unequivocally.  You  also  showed 
me,  at  the  same  time,  three  sweet  potatoes, 
which  had  all  grown  on  the  same  stalk ;  one 
of  these  was  white,  the  other  two  were  ex- 
actly half  red  and  half  white,  with  the  colour 
most  perfectly  and  distinctly  marked  through- 
out their  whole  length,  and  these  had  grown 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  white  variety. 

In  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Cabinet,  page  311,  a 
correspondent,  over  the  signature  "  A  Novi- 
ciate," says,  "  It  seems  to  be  an  admitted  fact, 
tliat  when  two  varieties  of  the  potato,  one 
red,  the  other  white,  are  planted  in  contigu- 
ous rows,  they  will  produce  piebald  roots, 
partaking  of  both  colours,  but  it  is  not  known 
that  any  other  plants  do  intermix  at  the  root." 
Now,  here  is  a  proof  that  the  sweet  potato, 
a  very  different  plant  indeed  from  the  com- 
mon potato,  and  which  has  never  been 
known  either  to  blossom  or  produce  seed,  in 
this  climate,  will  intermix  also  at  the  root. 
He  then  adds,  "  The  old  theory  teaches  us, 
how  the  seeds,  produced  from  potatoes  so  cir- 
cumstanced, may  propagate  mongrels,  but  a 
neio  theory,  which  will  account  for  this  mix- 
ture in  the  root,  remains  a  desideratum  to  the 
botanical  physiologist:  the  principle  which  is 
referred  to,  in  the  relation  of  Jacob's  peeled 
rods,  is  inapplicable  to  the  present  case,  for 
although  the  potato  has  many  eyes,  it  cannot 
see— yet,  like  the  flocks  of  the  good  old  pa- 


triarch, it  produces  ring-streaked  and  spotted 
roots."  He  then  proceeds  to  call  upon  "  some 
of  your  able  correspondents  to  clear  up  this 
matter,  either  by  giving  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  the  process,  or  showing  that  it  is 
only  one  of  Dr.  Franklin's  fishes." 

From  the  tenor  of  the  above  observations, 
we  are  led  to  suspect  that  "  Noviciate"  is  a 
sceptic  in  the  belief  of  the  mixing  of  roots 
after  the  manner  above  described,  and  Judge 
Buel  has  expressed  himself  very  decidedly, 
that  the  thing  is  impossible — and  yet,  here 
are  proofs  before  our  eyes,  that  it  is  not  only 
possible  or  probable,  but  practicable :  and  to 
do  away  the  suspicion  of  fraud  or  error,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say,  the  specimens  have 
been  furnished  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Cooper,  of 
Camden,  New  Jersey. 

But,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  to  me  the 
matter  admits  of  a  very  easy  and  natural  so- 
lution. In  a  late  number  of  the  Cabinet,  a 
writer  observes,  "  No  one  would  calculate  the 
distance  to  which  the  roots  of  plants  extend 
in  search  of  food" — and,  in  this,  I  fully  agree 
with  him :  I  once  grew  a  crop  of  potatoes  on 
a  light,  boggy  soil,  and  found,  on  taking  them 
up,  that  a  great  many  of  the  lateral  roots  had 
extended  quite  through  the  adjoining  row  and 
into  the  next  beyond,  and  had  absolutely 
formed  bulbs  there ;  and  I  preserved  many  of 
these  roots,  four  feet  in  length,  with  a  small 
potatoe  at  the  end,  by  way  of  curiosity.  Now 
it  is  easy  enough  to  conceive,  that  these  roots, 
in  their  journeyings,  with  the  earth  filled 
with  them,  and  crossing  one  another  like  net- 
work, must  often  come  into  contact  with  each 
other;  and  it  will  not,  1  think,  be  considered 
an  extravagant  supposition  that,  in  such  close 
contact,  or  conflict  if  you  please,  they  might 
become  chafed,  and  thus,  literally,  inoculate 
each  other. — What  says  your  very  intelligent 
correspondent  to  this  new  theory  of  plants 
mixing  at  the  root  ?  J.  D.  E. 


"The  common  morello  is  more  subject 
than  any  other  cherry  to  the  attacks  of  the 
same  insect  which  so  frequently  stings  cer- 
tain varieties  of  the  plum,  and  which  so  often 
perforates  the  branches  of  this  tree  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  are  covered  with  numerous 
knots  and  excrescences.  The  only  remedy 
is  to  prune  off  all  the  branches  thus  attacked 
at  the  period  when  the  insect  or  its  eggs  are 
concealed  therein,  and  to  burn  them  immedi- 
ately, for  if  they  are  left  to  increase  annually, 
they  present  a  most  disagreeable  appearance, 
and  in  time  entirely  destroy  the  tree.  The 
same  course  may  be  adopted  with  success  for 
all  other  trees  attacked  in  a  similar  manner; 
and  if  it  was  adopted  generally  throughout 
our  country,  it  would  in  a  few  years  nearly  or 
quite  annihilate  this  formidable  depredator  on 
our  gardens  and  orchards." — Maine  Farmer. 
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Rural  Life. 

The  article  on  farm-gardens  in  our  last 
number,  has  called  forth  a  communication 
from  B.  G.,  whose  account  of  his  visit  to  a 
friend  is  peculiarly  interesting  and  instructive : 
we  would  be  glad  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
one  who  has  put  in  practice  a  plan  by  which 
the  former  might  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  clean 
and  productive  garden,  without  the  great  la- 
bour and  expense  usually  incurred.  The  se- 
paration of  the  pleasure  from  the  kitchen  gar- 
den, placing  it  in  front  of  the  house,  and  re- 
signing the  management  to  the  female  portion 
of  the  family,  is  a  happy  arrangement — in 
such  keeping  it  is  sure  to  flourish. 

Sir, — I  called  upon  a  friend  the  other  day, 
and  found  him  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  in 
a  pleasant,  retired  spot,  just  outside  the  town, 
surrounded  by  "  all  that  is  truly  delightful  in 
life" — a  happy  man.  I  know  not  when  I 
have  been  more  struck  with  the  ease  and 
comfort,  with  which  it  appears  a  man  may 
clothe  himself  if  he  will,  that  is,  if  he  be 
formed  of  the  right  material ;  and  being  of 
opinion,  that  on  his  small  possession  is  to  be 
found  the  elements  of  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture, and  rural  affairs  in  perfection,  I  thought 
I  would  attempt  to  pourtray  him  and  his  little 
paradise,  for  the  pages  of  the  Cabinet,  a  work 
devoted  to  these  subjects,  and  where  the  pic- 
ture would  be  in  keeping;  premising,  how- 
ever, that  my  friend  is  married,  has  a  family 
of  children,  and  a  competency — three  little 
necessary  ingredients  in  every  good  picture. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  his  establishment 
consists  of  just  a  sufficient  number  of  acres 
of  land  to  constitute  the  management  of  it  a 
pleasure  —  a  business  would,  of  course,  re- 
quire a  larger  number  of  acres,  and  a  very 
different  establishment — and  it  might  not  then 
always  be  holiday  with  the  possessor,  as  it 
now  is.  He  keeps  one  man  only,  to  do  all 
that  he  has  to  do,  and  upon  him  devolves  the 
care  of  all  things,  under  my  friend's  superin- 
tendence. But  let  me  conduct  you  to  the 
house,  which  you  approach  by  a  wide,  open, 
clean  avenue,  with  white  paling  on  both  sides ; 
and,  having  given  your  horse  and  chaise  to 
the  man,  and  paid  your  respects  to  the  host 
and  hostess  of  the  mansion,  we  will  accom- 
pany him  around  his  place. 

We  enter,  through  a  piazza,  the  front  gar- 
den, which  is  chiefly  devoted  to  flowers,  fruit, 
and  a  few  choice  vegetables — and,  by  a  wide 
and  straight  walk  down  the  centre,  are 
brought  to  a  door  at  the  lower  end,  which 
opens  into  the  cattle  or  barn-yard,  which  is 
laid  deeper  in  the  centre,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  manure;  and  here  are  a  pump  and 
trough,  for  watering  the  cattle  at  all  times ; 
a  raised  and  paved  road  leads  to  the  stables 
past  the  barn,  and  thence  to  the  hog-styes ; 
and  thus,  by  a  gate,  we  reach  the  first  mea- 


dow of  fine  old  sweet  turf,  where  the  white 
clover  predominates,  and  not  the  weeds.  Ad- 
joining this,  is  another  of  these  fine  old  pas- 
tures, and  below  these  is  a  meadow,  in  which 
is  a  spring  of  water  and  a  neverfailing  spring 
of  deep  grass.  All  these  fields  lie  below  the 
barn  and  cattle-yard,  and  are  protected  by 
substantial  post  and  rail  fencing  in  good  re- 
pair; and  at  the  back  of  the  barn,  are  two 
small  pieces  of  old  grass-land,  very  substan- 
tially fenced,  which  are  devoted  to  the  rear- 
ing of  calves :  by  passing  these,  we  come 
into  an  enclosure  containing  about  an  acre  of 
land,  the  laying  out  and  apportioning  of  which 
as  a  garden,  is  deserving  of  the  highest  com- 
mendation, let  me  try  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  it. 

Suppose  then,  we  begin  at  the  lower  end, 
where  there  had  been  planted  three  rows,  the 
whole  length  of  the  piece,  with  early  pota- 
toes, which  having  been  removed,  the  land 
had  been  ploughed  and  fitted  for  a  crop  of 
turnips,  which  were  growing  luxuriantly. 
Adjoining  this,  are  three  rows  of  late  pota- 
toes, strong  in  the  vine  and  clean  hoed,  and 
then  several  rows  of  mercers  in  fine  condi- 
tion ;  then  a  piece  of  turnips,  which  had  been 
sown  after  a  strip  of  oats,  devoted  to  the  feed- 
ing of  the  cattle  while  green,  and  a  large  bed 
of  parsnips  and  another  of  carrots  in  full 
vigour,  with  cabbages,  late  and  early,  adjoin- 
ing ;  another  bed  of  turnips  after  early  corn 
for  roasting,  and  then  a  breadth  of  sugar-beet, 
and  another  of  the  red  garden-beet,  with 
small  crops,  after  peas  and  string-beans,  let- 
tuces, &c. ;  the  upper  portion  of  the  piece 
being  turnips,  after  early  corn. 

Now,  supposing  the  whole  of  this  piece  of 
land  about  an  acre  only — in  it  my  friend  has 
the  opportunity,  by  just  planting  the  crops  in 
beds  the  whole  length  of  the  land,  of  putting 
in  the  plough  on  the  removal  of  each,  and 
preparing  the  soil  for  another  crop,  in  the 
speediest  and  easiest  manner,  without  tres- 
passing on  the  other  crops  adjoining,  and  is 
also  enabled  to  carry  on  manure  from  the 
cattle-yard  to  each  plot,  without  crossing  any 
of  the  growing  crops,  in  the  most  convenient 
way  possible,  by  the  headlands  of  the  field, 
which  are  the  only  pathways  to  the  whole. 
And  in  this  piece  and  the  calf-lots,  are  a  few 
fine  fruit-trees  in  full  bearing.  I  should  say, 
the  surplus  of  his  garden  crop  goes  at  once 
to  the  cattle-yard  and  hog-styes. 

We  now  leave  this  field-garden,  by  a  nar- 
row strip  leading  towards  the  house ;  on  one 
side  is  a  fine  crop  of  turnips,  after  spinach, 
just  fit  for  the  table ;  on  the  other  are  string- 
beans,  of  different  varieties,  okra,  and  other 
culinary  crops ;  and  so  we  approach  the  back 
of  the  house,  which  is  surrounded  with  a 
piazza ;  a  shaded  yard,  with  back  offices, 
pump,  &c.,  and  a  deep  and  dark  cellar  or 
vault,  with  an  arched  roof,  for  a  milk-house, 
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where  is  no  longer  the  complaint,  so  usual 
about  this  season  of  the  year,  that "  the  sprinor.. 
house  has  lost  its  power  of  cooling  the  milk  ;" 
and  here  the  milk  never  freezes  during  tiie 
coldest  winter. 

Through  the  back  yard  leads  the  path  to 
another  garden  at  the  end  of  the  house,  where 
are  found  cucumbers,  melons  in  their  varie- 
ties, egg-plants,  and  curious  specimens  of  ve- 
getables, amongst  the  rest  one  plant  of  the 
immense  cabbage  now  advertised,  as  affording 
food  for  a  dairy  of  cows  or  a  small  flock  of 
sheep,  (fee,  but  which  do  not  come  to  matu- 
rity in  less  time  than  two  years  ! 

The  live-stock  of  this  interesting  spot  con- 
sists of  several  high-bred  pure-blooded  cattle 
of  the  favourite  short-horn  breed,  of  various 
ages  and  of  great  beauty  and  value :  a  hand- 
some mare,  in  foal  by  a  favourite  liorse,  and  an- 
other for  the  chaise ;  with  pigs,  old  and  young, 
and  poultry  of  various  kinds,  and  a  pair  of 
handsome  setters,  "  for  the  use  of  the  gun." 

And  all  this  scene  of  plenty,  peace  and 
comfort,  is  contained  in  the  space  of  a  very 
few  acres,  and  speaks  most  conclusively,  the 
non-necessity  of  large  possessions  to  consti- 
tute happiness !  And  when  my  friend  de- 
scribed the  way  in  which  they  ensconce  them- 
selves in  the  winter  evenings,  with  arm-chairs 
before  a  rousing  fire,  a  large  table  in  front, 
covered  with  books  and  needle-work,  with 
the  piano  in  the  distance,  and,  what  is  better 
than  all,  with  daughters  who  are  able  to  draw 
from  it "  a  concord  of  sweet  sounds,"  I  thought 
a  prince  might  envy  him  his  lot  in  life ;  and, 
when  I  have  again  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
him,  I  mean  to  get  him  to  sing  to  his  daugl> 
ters'  instrument  that  fine  old  English  song, 
"The  down-hill  of  Life,"  which  is  peculiarly 
in  keeping  with  all  that  relates  to  him,  and 
is,  I  think,  deserving  a  place  in  the  pages  of 
the  Cabinet — will  you  permit  me  to  hand  it 
to  you  for  publication,  and  to  subscribe  my- 
self your  constant  reader.  B.  G. 

In  the  down-hill  of  life  when  I  find  I'm  declining, 

May  my  fate  no  less  fortunate  be, 
Than  a  snug  elbow-chair  can  afford  for  reclining, 

And  a  cot  that  o'erlooks  the  wide  sea. 
With  an  ambling  pad  pony  to  pace  o'er  the  lawn, 

While  I  carol  away  idle  sorrow, 
And  biythe  as  the  lark  that  each  day  hails  the  dawn, 

Look  forward  with  hope  for  the  morrow. 

With  a  porch  at  my  door,  both  for  shelter  and  shade  too. 

As  the  sunshine  or  rain  may  prevail. 
With  a  small  plot  of  ground,  for  the  use  of  the  spade  too. 

And  a  barn,  for  the  use  of  the  flail. 
A  cow  for  my  dairy,  a  dog  for  my  gun, 

Jind  a  purse,  when  a  friend  wants  to  borrow — 
I  'II  envy  no  nabob  his  riches  or  fame, 

Nor  what  honours  await  him  to-morrow. 

And,  when  I  at  last  must  throw  off  this  frail  covering, 

That  I  'vo  worn  for  threescore  years  and  ten, 
On  the  brink  of  the  grave  I'll  not  seek  to  keep  hovering, 

Nor  my  thread  wish  to  spin  o'er  again. 
But  my  face  in  the  glass  I'll  serenely  survey. 

And  with  smiles  count  each  wrinkle  and  furrow, 
In  hope  that  this  stuff,  which  is  thread-barn  to-day, 

May  become  everlasting  to-morrow ! 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Pruning  Fiuit-Trees. 

Sir, — Much  has  been  said  and  written  on 
the  proper  time  for  pruning  fruit-trees ;  it  is 
a  subject  that  is  less  attended  to  than  any 
other  of  the  labours  of  husbandry,  and  when 
the  wretched  state  of  the  trees  in  a  great 
many  of  the  fine  old  orchards  around  us — 
where  the  decayed  branches  are  nearly  equal 
to  those  that  are  living — is  taken  into  ac- 
count, it  is  no  longer  surprising  to  hear  their 
possessors  declare  that  "  the  orchards  seem  to 
be  going  out  all  over  the  country."  It  should 
be  understood,  that  a  single  pruning  can  do 
but  little  for  the  renovation  of  a  tree  that  has 
been  so  long  neglected  ;  nay,  it  often  happens 
that  considerable  injury  is  sustained  by  severe 
pruning  after  it  has  thus  been  delayed,  for 
persons  are  apt  to  carry  it  to  excess,  and  cut 
away  injudiciously,  when  they  see  so  much 
requiring  to  be  done.  It  is  a  work  which 
demands  time  and  much  attention,  but  which 
will  richly  compensate  for  care  and  labour 
bestowed. 

Even  upon  trees  requiring  the  severest 
pruning,  it  is  not  safe  to  do  much  the  first 
year,  for  the  removal  of  a  great  number  of 
very  large  branches  at  once,  has  often  been 
found  decidedly  injurious  to  its  future  growth, 
partly  on  account  of  exposing  thereby  a  great 
portion  of  the  tree  that  has  hitherto  been 
sheltered  by  them,  to  the  effects  of  the  severe 
and  cold  cutting  blasts  of  winter.  The  best 
mode  is,  to  prune  regularly,  but  by  no  means 
severely,  the  first  season ;  then  much  more 
can  be  done  the  following  year  with  impu- 
nity;  and  every  year  afterwards,  if  it  be  not 
neglected,  will  add  a  dozen  to  the  health  and 
vigour  of  the  tree. 

It  is  astonishing  to  see,  how  generally  it  is 
the  practice  to  leave  a  newly-planted  peach- 
orchard  without  any  attention  the  first  year ; 
many  of  the  young  trees  exhausting  them- 
selves by  throwing  out  large  quantities  of 
useless  wood,  all  along  their  stems,  to  the 
ruin  of  the  heads  of  the  trees,  and  stout  suck- 
ers from  the  roots,  when  in  half  an  hour,  at 
the  proper  season,  just  when  these  useless 
buds  and  shoots  appear,  they  could  be  re- 
moved by  a  touch  of  the  thumb;  surely  those 
who  grudge  so  small  an  amount  of  labour 
ought  never  to  enjoy  the  fruit,  or  the  plea- 
sant sight  of  a  beautiful  tree  in  full  bearing. 

I  have  in  my  reading,  met  with  some  very 
judicious  remarks  on  this  all  important  sub- 
ject ;  they  are  the  experience  of  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  men  that  any  country  can 
boast  of;  and  if,  by  introducing  them  to  the 
pages  of  the  Cabinet,  your  readers  are  led  to 
practise  what  they  cannot  but  approve,  I  shall 
have  been  richly  repaid  for  the  trouble  of 
transcribing,  from  Bordley's  notes  and  inti- 
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mations,  "  remarks  on  the  close-pruning  and 
medicating  fruit-trees,"  taken  from  the  "  Or- 
chardist,"  by  Mr.  Bucknall.  Z. 

"  The  management  of  orchards  is  capable 
of  being  reduced  to  a  system  under  a  few 
general  heads  concentrated  in  the  principle 
of  making  every  tree  in  the  orchard  healthy, 
round,  large  and  beautiful :  due  pruning 
would  prevent  the  speckled  and  stunted  fruits, 
occasioned  by  the  trees  being  overloaded  with 
wood,  which  obstructs  the  rays  of  the  sun  and 
causes  a  vapour,  the  cold  whereof  stunts  the 
fruit  in  its  first  growth. 

Pruning  with  judgment,  brings  trees  to 
bear  sooner,  and  continue  in  vigour  nearly 
double  their  common  age;  no  branch  is  ever 
to  be  shortened,  unless  for  the  figure  of  the 
tree,  and  then,  let  it  be  close  at  the  separa- 
tion or  fork.  The  more  the  range  of  the 
branches  shoot  circularly,  and  a  little  inclin- 
ing upwards,*  the  more  equally  will  the  sap 
be  distributed,  and  the  better  will  the  tree 
bear ;  let  not  the  ranges  of  branches  be  too 
near  each  other,  as  all  the  fruit  and  leaves 
should  have  their  full  share  of  the  sun ;  and 
whenever  it  suits,  let  the  middle  of  the  tree 
be  pretty  free  from  wood,  so  that  no  branch 
cross  another,  but  all  the  extreme  ends  point 
outward :  your  neighbour  saying,  "  your  trees 
are  handsome,  but  too  thin  of  wood,"  is  a 
high  compliment,  for  such  trees  will  gain  the 
best  price  for  the  fruit  at  market — a  sure  test 
of  perfection, 

A  young  orchard  was  planted  in  a  rich  soil, 
and  it  throve  luxuriantly ;  such  vigorous 
growth  occasioned  an  early  decay  of  the 
trees,  from  the  wind  splitting  them ;  and  the 
wood  being  soft,  concurred  to  injure  tliem : 
the  injudicious  manner  in  which  those  lace- 
rated branches  were  removed,  added  to  the 
evil ;  and  these  wounds  became  filled  with  ver- 
min, which  obstructed  the  healing,  by  their 
eating  and  fretting  the  bark;  the  branches 
were  so  intermixed  and  entangled  together 
as  to  cut  each  other,  and  cause  wounds  and 
blotches,  which,  on  the  return  of  the  sap  in 
the  spring,  affected  the  leaves,  and  inclined 
them  to  curl ;  in  this  state  of  the  orchard, 
Mr.  Bucknal,  in  the  month  of  November,  un- 
dertook to  improve  it,  which  he  did  by  taking 
off  the  branches  carefully  by  a  saw,  and  after- 
wards smoothing  the  parts  with  the  knife,  and 
as  the  bark  can  never  grow  over  a  stump,  he 
cut  a  little  within  the  wood,  the  rule  being  to 
cut  quick,  close,  and  clean. 

At  the  time  of  pruning,  he  and  his  assist- 
ant would  first  walk  round  the  tree,  he  would 
then  point  out  every  branch  that  required  re- 
moving ;  those  with  the  leaves  much  curled, 


*  This  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  tree  ;  if 
that  he  droopin;;,  with  long,  pendent  branches,  the  ob 
servation  cannot  apply. 


which  are  accompanied  with  specky  fruit,  and 
all  having  the  least  tendency  to  cross  the  tree 
or  run  inwards:  all  these  were  taken  off",  and 
then  he  attended  to  the  beauty  of  the  head, 
leaving  all  the  branches  as  nearly  equidistant  j 
as  possible ;  next,  he  examined  if  there  were 
any  remaining  blotches,  and  these  he  opened 
with  the  knife,  and  where  the  bark  was  rag- 
ged from  laceration,  pared  it  gently  down, 
until  he  came  to  the  live  wood  ;  each  of  these 
wounds  was  then  touched  over  with  the  medi- 
cated tar,  which  was  prepared  as  follows: 
half  an  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate,  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder,  put  into  a  three  pint  earthen 
pipkin,  with  a  glass  of  spirit,  (gin  or  whiskey) 
and  stirred  well  together  until  the  sublimate 
is  dissolved :  the  pipkin  is  then  filled  by  de- 
grees with  tar  and  constantly  stirred,  until  ^ 
the  mixture  is  as  intimately  blended  as  possi- 
ble; this  quantity  being  sufficient  for  200 
trees:  for  giving  more  body  to  this  mixture, 
powdered  fuller's  earth  or  clay  might  be 
added. 

Never  attempt  to  force  a  tree  to  grow 
higher  than  it  is  disposed  to  go,  but  keep  the 
branches  out  of  the  reach  of  cattle  as  much 
as  possible,  then  let  them  follow  their  natural 
growth :  in  general,  prune  the  trees  as  soon 
as  the  fruit  is  removed,  that  the  wounds  may- 
tend  towards  healing,  before  the  frosts  set  in; 
the  medicated  tar  will,  however,  protect  them 
greatly.  The  substantial  form  of  the  tree 
will  be  the  same  after  as  before  the  pruning; 
it  will  be  nearly  of  the  same  size,  and  the 
extreme  shoots  will  be  kept  at  the  same  dis- 
tance ;  in  common  pruning,  the  heads  of  the 
trees  are  too  often  left  in  a  mutilated  and  de- 
caying state. 

AUtrees  should  be  pruned  in  the  nursery 
the  year  before  they  are  removed,  leaving 
their  heads  to  three  or  four  good  leading 
shoots ;  by  pruning  thus  in  the  nursery  the 
year  preceding  the  removal  of  the  trees,  you 
will  preclude  the  necessity  of  pruning  for 
some  time,  giving  the  wounds  time  to  heal ; 
plant  none  that  are  galled  or  cankered,  re- 
move carefully ;  prepare  stakes  the  day  be- 
fore, and  stake  and  tie  every  tree  before  leav- 
ing. Shelter,  by  trees,  on  the  exposed  sides 
of  the  orchard  is  requisite;  and  plant  not  too 
Jeep,  many  ills  arise  from  that:  prevent  the 
young  trees  from  bearing  too  soon  ;  graze  and 
manure  the  orchard,  hogs  being  the  best  stock 
for  that  purpose.  Moss  is  oftentimes  the  re- 
sult of  poverty  and  neglect,  and  reflects  dis- 
credit on  the  owner;*  in  a  wet  day,  one  man 
and  a  stiff"  broom  can  do  great  execution 
amongst  the  moss,  and  it  is  a  good  practice  to 
wash  the  stem  and  branches,  spring  and  au- 
tumn, with  soap  and  water  and  a  brush;   The 

*  Moss  is  often  the  effect  of  a  wet  and  poisonous  sub- 
soil :  in  that  case  the  ground  should  be  trenched  and 
dressed  with  a  heavy  coat  of  lime  on  the  surface. 
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best  orcliard  is  a  deep  loam ;  no  one,  for  profit, 
should  plant  on  a  strono;  clay,  or  a  cold  sharp 
gravel,  but  wiiere  this  cannot  bo  avoided,  let 
the  land  be  most  effectually  under-drained, 
and  never  dig  into  the  substratum ;  rather 
plant  high  and  cover  with  fresh  mould,  sow- 
ing on  it  white  clover — very  much  of  the 
success  of  the  whole  operation  depends  upon 
this.  In  pruning,  never  omit  the  medicated 
tar,  it  is  strongly  operative  in  the  destruction 
of  insects,  removing  the  effects  of  canker, 
arresting  the  state  of  decay,  and  giving  a 
smoothness  to  the  bark  and  a  freshness  of 
growth :  canker  arises  from  animalcula^,  and 
if  the  only  object  be  to  remove  the  canker, 
hog's-lard  with  the  sublimate  might  do,  but 
where  water  is  to  be  guarded  against,  tar  is 
superlatively  better  than  lard.  JMr.  Morshead 
practised  close-pruning  and  medication  on  a 
great  variety  of  fruit-trees,  of  all  ages,  which 
succeeded  beyond  his  expectations.  Trees 
under  such  care  must,  with  their  remaining 
free  shoots,  grow  large,  which  requiring  a 
great  flow  of  sap,  will  keep  the  roots  in  con- 
stant employ,  and  from  that  very  source,  ne- 
cessarily establish  permanent  health." 
Here  follows  the  epitome  of  pruning — 
"Take  off  every  stump,  close  to  the  body 
or  branch  of  the  tree  —  the  decayed  and 
blighted  branches,  with  all  that  cross  the 
tree,  or  where  the  leaves  curl — close,  smootii, 
and  even.  In  all  gummy  trees,  such  as  the 
cherry,  the  peach,  &c.,  pare  the  gum  down 
close  to  the  bark,  and  even  a  little  within, 
but  not  to  destroy  the  bark  ;  open  the  fissures 
from  whence  the  gum  oozes,  to  the  bottom ; 
cut  away  the  blotches  and  pare  down  the 
canker,  then  anoint  all  the  wounds  with  the 
medication,  smearing  a  little  over  those  can- 
kering places  which  are  not  large  enough  to 
bear  cutting,  wash  the  tree,  rub  off  the  moss, 
but  do  not,  shorten  a  single  branch." 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Housewife's  Duties. 

Sir, — Although  I  receive  the  Cabinet  regu- 
larly as  the  day  of  publication  arrives,  yet, 
long  before  the  appointed  time,  I  have  ex- 
hausted the  pages  of  the  last  number,  and 
have,  therefore,  to  turn  to  the  former  volumes 
for  agricultural  provender,  until  I  am  sup- 
plied with  fresh  matter  in  the  forthcoming 
number ;  and  I  find  that  many  of  the  articles 
contained  in  them  will  bear  re-perusing  more 
than  once;  indeed  they  derive  additional  in- 
terest from  a  re-examination,  and  on  some 
occasions  I  have  found  that  before  this,  I  had 
not  done  justice  to  their  contents. 

It  is  now  the  first  of  another  month,  and 
being  again  out  of  reading,  I  last  evening 
turned  to  the  fourth  volume,  and  happened  to 
fall  upon  Mrs.  Jenkinson's  interesting  article 


on  the  silk  business,  at  p.  24;  and  as  I  gene- 
rally, upon  such  occasions,  read  aloud  to  my 
wife  and  daughters,  I  could  but  admire  how 
they  chimed  in  with  Mrs.  Janet  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "odd  times;"  they,  too,  being  of  opi- 
nion that  if  the  liousework  of  a  farm,  with  a 
dairy  of  2.'3  cows,  be  not  enough  to  keep  the 
hands  and  heads  of  the  farmer's  wife  and 
daughters  pretty  full,  why  then,  "  they  don't 
know."  And  yet,  Mr.  Editor,  v>'hat  are  the 
duties  which  formers'  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  present  day  have  to  perform,  compared 
with  what  they  were  called  upon  to  do  two 
hundred  years  ago]  You  may  think  this  "a 
long  time  ago,"  but  if  you  will  admit  into 
your  pages  the  following  extracts,  from  an 
agricultural  work  published  224  years  since, 
I  guess  you  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking 
that  at  that  time  of  day  tliey  had  no  "  odd 
times" — strange  if  they  had  ! 

"  I  do  not  find  the  place  of  a  housewife  to 
be  of  less  care  than  the  office  of  her  husband, 
understood  always,  that  she  is  acquitted  of 
field  matters,  inasmuch  as  she  is  tied  to  those 
of  the  house  and  base  court — the  horses  ex- 
cepted— as  he  is  tied  to  the  business  of  the 
field.  Likewise,  she  is  to  look  unto  the 
things  necessary  about  kine,  calves,  hogs, 
pigs,  pigeons,  geese,  ducks,  peacocks,  hens, 
and  other  sorts  of  beasts,  as  well  for  the  feed- 
ing of  them  as  for  the  milking  of  them  ;  the 
making  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  the  keeping 
of  lard,  to  dress  the  labouring  men  their 
victuals  withal:  yea,  farther,  she  has  the 
cliarge  of  the  oven  and  cellar ;  the  handling 
of  hemp,  and  also  the  making  of  webs ;  of 
looking  to  the  clipping  of  sheep,  of  keeping 
their  fleeces,  of  combing  and  spinning  of 
wool  to  make  cloth  to  clothe  the  family ;  of 
ordering  the  kitchen-garden,  and  keeping  the 
fruits,  herbs,  roots  and  seeds,  and  moreover, 
of  watching  and  attending  the  bees.  It  is 
true,  that  the  buying  and  selling  of  cattle  be- 
longeth  to  her  husband,  as  also  the  hiring  and 
paying  of  servants;  but  the  surplus  to  be 
employed  and  laid  out  in  small  matters,  linen, 
clothes  for  the  household  and  furniture — that 
of  a  certainty  belongeth  unto  her.  She  must 
be  such  an  one  as  must  be  subservient  unto 
God  and  to  her  husband,  given  to  store  up,  to 
lay  up  and  to  lock  up ;  painful,  peaceable,  not 
loving  to  stir  from  home ;  mild  to  such  as  are 
under  her  when  there  is  need,  sharp  and  se- 
vere when  occasion  requires ;  not  contentious, 
or  full  of  words,  toying  or  tattling,  nor 
drowsy-headed.  Let  her  always  have  her 
eye  upon  the  maids  ;  first  at  work,  last  from 
it,  first  up,  and  last  in  bed ;  not  suffering  the 
least  trifle  to  be  purloined  :  not  grumbling  at 
any  time  for  any  service  done  to  the  lord  of 
the  farm,  knowing  that  the  value  of  a  crura 
of  bread  denied  unto  him  may  lose  the  quan- 
tity of  a  whole  loaf  afterward.     Let  her  not 
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trouble  her  brain  with  the  reports  and  speeches 
of  others,  but  acquaint  her  husband  with  them 
in  good  sort  and  manner.  Let  her  not  suffer 
her  daughters  to  gad  abroad  on  Sabbath,  ex- 
cept they  be  in  such  company  as  is  faithful ; 
compelling  her  sons  to  be  foremost  at  work, 
showing  Uiem  the  example  of  their  father, 
that  this  may  be  a  double  spur  unto  the  men- 
servants;  not  suffering  an  unchaste  word, 
oath  or  blasphemy  to  be  uttered  in  her  house, 
and  causing  tale-bearers  to  be  silent,  not 
troubling  themselves  with  other  folks'  mat- 
ters. Let  her  keep  close  up  her  stubble  and 
the  lopping  of  trees  for  the  oven,  not  suffer- 
ing the  stalks  of  beans,  peas,  thistles,  the  re- 
fuse of  pressed  articles,  and  other  unprofitable 
herbs  to  be  lost,  but  burning  them  in  winter 
for  their  ashes,  which  will  afford  provision  for 
her  ley-tub.  Let  her  give  good  account  of 
the  eggs  and  young  ones,  as  well  of  birds  as 
of  o^/jer  beasts ;  let  her  be  skilful  in  natural 
physic  for  the  benefit  of  her  own  folk,  and 
others,  when  they  fall  out  to  be  ill,  and  so  in 
like  manner,  in  things  good  for  kine,  swine 
and  fowls;  for  to  have  a  physician  ahvay,  un- 
less the  case  be  urgent,  is  not  for  the  profit 
of  the  house.  Let  her  keep  all  of  them  of 
her  house  in  friendly  good  will,  not  suffering 
them  to  bear  malice  one  with  another :  let 
her  govern  her  bread,  so  as  that  no  one  be 
suffered  to  use  it  otherwise  than  in  temperate 
sort,  and  reserve  the  dross  of  the  grapes  she 
presseth  for  the  servants'  drink,  that  so  the 
wine  may  serve  for  her  hiisfjand." 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Solomon  had  such 
a  help-mate  in  his  eye,  when  he  declared  that 
the  price  of  a  virtuous  woman  was  "  far  above 
rubies."  D.  B. 


Bones  as  Manure. 

Mr.  Watson  procured  bone  manure  for 
two  acres  of  land,  the  greatest  quantity  being 
25  bushels  per  Scotch  acre.  "  This,"  says 
he,  "  I  applied  the  following  turnip-sowing 
season  on  a  sharp  black  land,  and  on  two  ad- 
joining acres  of  the  same  field,  I  applied  5i5 
cart-loads  of  well-made  farm-yard  dung  per 
acre :  the  season  of  sowing  was  rather  wet, 
and  not  very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  tur- 
nips. Those  with  bones  came  above  ground 
on  the  third  day,  very  dark-coloured  and 
broad  in  the  leaf,  and  by  the  tenth  day  they 
were  all  in  the  rough  blade ;  at  this  time  I 
examined  the  state  of  tlie  bone  manure,  and 
found  it  one  mass  of  maggots ;  but  two  days 
after,  they  were  all  dead,  and  the  weather 
being  now  dry  and  warm,  the  most  rapid  ve- 
getation I  ever  remarked  took  place,  so  that 
by  the  fifteenth  day  from  the  time  of  sowing, 
the  turnips  were  fully  strong  for  being  thin- 
ned. The  plants  where  the  farm-yard  dung 
was  applied,  did  not  come  up  until  the  fifth 
,day,  and  the  turnips  were  twenty  days  sown 


before  they  were  fit  for  thinning,  and  by  this 
time  the  bone  turnips  were  meeting  on  the 
top  of  the  drill,  and  they  continued  to  main- 
tain the  advantage  of  their  first  start,  until 
the  month  of  September,  which  set  in  rather 
dry.  At  this  time  I  anticipated  that  the  bones 
would  be  exhausted,  and  the  crop  stop  grow- 
ing, but  such  was  not  the  case,  for  while  the 
dunged  crop  began  to  fade  and  stop  growing, 
the  bone  turnips  kept  growing  vigorously. 
4bout  the  middle  of  October,  when  I  consi- 
dered both  crops  at  maturity,  I  had  a  compa- 
rative trial  of  their  weight  carefully  made, 
the  result  of  which  was,  six  tons  per  acre  in 
favour  of  the  bones,  they  being  twenty-eight 
tons  per  acre  of  Aberdeen  yellow  turnip;  the 
farm-yard  dung,  only  twenty-two  tons  per  acre. 

From  this  experiment,  I  was  induced  to 
extend  the  use  of  bones  on  my  farms,  grow- 
ing annually  from  70  to  100  acres  of  turnips, 
with  this  manure,  which  gives  me  a  great 
coimnand  of  dung  for  my  other  crops,  I 
have  erected  machinery  for  grinding  bones, 
my  neighbours  having  now  all  become  con- 
vinced of  their  great  superiority,  and  the  first 
season  I  sold  to  the  amount  of  £1500  sterling 
worth ;  and  the  last  season  not  less  than 
j£  10,000  sterling  has  been  paid  for  bones  used 
in  the  district  of  Strathmore,  a  great  part 
coming  from  Hull. 

The  quantity  of  bone  manure  may  be  va- 
ried from  15  to  25  bushels  of  dust  per  acre, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  land,  the  driest 
soils  being  the  most  benefited  by  their  use ; 
some  difficulty  was  at  first  experienced  in  de- 
positing the  crushed  bones,  so  that  the  plants 
might  reap  all  the  benefit;  but  this  is  now 
obviated  by  the  application  of  a  hopper  and 
trough  to  the  turnip-drill,  which  conducts  the 
manure  and  seed  into  the  drill  at  the  same 
time,  and  with  the  same  expedition  as  sowing 
the  seed  by  the  old  machine. 

Doubts  had  been  raised  whether  the  suc- 
ceeding crop  of  oats  or  barley  is  in  any  de- 
gree benefited  b}'  the  small  quantity  of  bones 
used  in  growing  a  crop  of  turnips.*  I  can 
confidently  state  that,  on  my  farms,  both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  my  barley  particu- 
larly have  been  improved,  and  the  grass  from 
seeds  sown  with  it  is  a  fortnight  earlier  in  its 
growth  than  after  other  manures. 

In  the  crop  of  1825,  the  bone  manure  was 
a  great  blessing  to  the  breeders  and  feeders 
of  cattle  in  this  district,  and,  in  some  instances, 
saved  the  industrious  tenant  from  ruin ;  for 
the  severe  drought,  even  of  that  season,  did 
not  prevent  a  crop  of  turnips  with  bones, 
while  all  other  manures  failed,  and  it  was 
thus  the  means  of  bringing  through  that  dis- 
astrous winter,  herds  of  cattle  which  must 
otherwise  have  perished  for  want  of  fodder.— 
Quart.  Jour.  Agriculture. 


*  See  Cabinet,  Vol.  3,  p.  2G. 
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THE   HAMPSHIRE  SOW. 

The  Hampshire  breed  of  hogs  is  one  of  the  largest  in  England ;  and,  without  diminish- 
ing much  their  size,  they  have  been  improved,  in  a  great  measure,  by  judicious  crossing 
amongst  themselves,  so  that  the  capacity  still  remains,  with  the  peculiarity  of  fine  thrift 
and  feeding,  which  have  long  distinguished  them  from  the  generality  of  others  by  which 
they  are  surrounded. 

The  improvement  has  been  effected  much  in  the  way  recommended  by  Professor  Low ; 
he  says  "  while  we  should  improve,  by  every  means,  the  larger  breeds  of  hogs  that  are  left 
us,  we  should  take  care  that  we  do  not  sacriiice  them  altogether;  the  country  might  one 
day  regret  that  an  over-refinement  had  been  practised,  and  future  improvers  exert  themselves 
in  vain,  to  recover  those  fine  old  breeds  which  had  been  abandoned.  In  place  of  unceasing 
crossings  with  the  smaller  breeds,  it  would  be  more  praiseworthy  and  beneficial,  to  apply  to 
our  larger  races  those  principles  of  breeding  which,  in  the  case  of  other  animals,  have  suc- 
ceeded :  by  mere  selection  of  the  parents,  we  could  remove  all  the  defective  characters  of 
the  larger  breeds,  and  give  to  them  all  the  degree  of  fineness,  which  consists  with  their 
bulk  of  body  ;  for  there  is  no  animal  so  easily  changed  in  form,  and  moulded  to  our  purposes, 
as  the  hog." 

There  is  a  richness  of  flavour  in  the  Hampshire  bacon,  to  be  found  in  no  other;  the  rind 
is  comparatively  thick,  but  juicy,  and  what  might  be  termed  gelatinous,  and  the  flesh  has 
the  peculiarity  of  "  growing  half  in  the  pot,"  or  swelling  in  size  while  cooking.  It  is  very 
common  for  the  large  sides  of  this  bacon,  while  smoking,  to  break  from  the  crooks,  tearing 
away  by  wholesale  the  fiesh,  in  consequence  of  its  peculiar  delicacy  of  fibre.  The  Hamp- 
shire breed  of  hogs  are  hardy,  and  feed  readily  to  a  large  size ;  while  pigs  of  six  or  nine 
months  old  are  reared  to  great  perfection  and  delicacy :  they  are,  in  their  own  country, 
always  fattened  upon  barley,  ground  into  meal — by  far  the  best  feed  for  hogs.  The  town 
of  Lymington,  Hampshire,  has  for  ages  been  famous  for  bacon  and  ciieese,  the  fairs  in  that 
town  furnishing  the  whole  country,  and  adjacent  parts,  with  these  delicacies  in  the  highest 
perfection. 

Perhaps  there  cannot  be  a  finer  or  more  faithful  portrait  of  this  peculiarly  valuable  breed 
of  hogs,  than  a  sow  that  is  now  in  the  possession  of  James  Gowen,  Esq.,  of  Mount  Airy, 
Germantown ;  with  a  length  and  depth  of  carcase  truly  remarkable,  there  are  the  softness 
and  delicacy  of  proof  in  the  skin  and  hair,  very  different  to  be  sure  from  those  breeds  at 
present  so  much  in  fashion,  v/hich  indicate  thrift  and  hardiness  of  constitution,  it  must  be 
acknowledged — but  a  character,  far  indeed  from  the  pure-bred  Hampshire,  for  at  eight  or 
ten  months  old,  they  have  the  characteristic  of  the  full-grown  hog,  a  great  depth  of  carcase, 
and  weigh  more  when  dead,  than  even  the  best  judges  (those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
the  breed)  would  lay  them  at;  while  the  round-barreled  breeds  are  often  wanting  in  this 
particular  when  brought  to  the  scale. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Importance  of  Manure. 

Sir, — A  friend  has  put  into  my  hands  a 
book,  recordint^  the  history  of  a  remarkable 
individual,  a  Swiss  farmer,  by  the  name  of 
Kliyog'g :  it  was  published  forty  years  ago, 
but  it  contains  instruction  and  intbnnation, 
with  food  for  reflection,  which  will  be  ever 
new  and  of  the  highest  interest  to  every 
practical  agriculturist;  and  I  therefore  feel  a 
great  desire  to  copy  a  part  of  the  first  chaft- 
ter,  "  on  the  value  and  importance  of  ma- 
nure," which  will,  I  conceive,  be  read  by  a 
very  great  portion  of  your  subscribers  to 
much  advantage,  and  be  the  means  of  leading 
us  all  to  reflect,  how  little  of  the  value  and 
importance  of  that  chief  agent  in  agriculture 
is  yet  known  or  cared  for. 

Kliyogg's  family  consisted  of  a  wife,  a  bro- 
ther and  his  wife,  and  their  two  families  of 
eleven  children,  all,  except  one  daughter, 
mere  infants.  His  farm,  of  eighty-four  acres 
of  cleared  land,  was  so  poor  that  it  would 
support  but  three  oxen,  four  cows,  one  horse, 
and  two  hogs — in  all,  but  ten  head  of  live- 
stock— but,  from  this  wretched  little  impo- 
verished spot,  he  contrived  to  procure  the 
means  of  subsistence  for  such  a  numerous 
colony,  and  eventually  riches — but  here  com- 
mences tlie  chapter  "on  the  importance  of 
manure." 

"  It  is  not  from  grazing,  therefore,  that 
Kliyogg  expects  advantage,  but  from  an  ar- 
ticle of  more  advantage,  and  more  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  the  increase  of  dung  for  ma- 
nure. He  finds  his  horse  more  expensive 
than  serviceable,  and  determines  to  sell  him 
and  buy  oxen  with  the  money,  as  he  computes 
that  two  oxen  may  be  maintained  for  one 
horse.  The  advantages  which  he  derives 
from  his  cattle  are,  milk,  butter,  work  and 
manure ;  the  last  article,  manure,  he  consi- 
ders as  the  basis  of  the  improvement  of  the 
soil ;  consequently,  he  has  applied  the  whole 
force  of  his  care  and  industry  towards  its  ac- 
cumulation, and  has  so  well  succeeded,  that 
from  his  small  number  of  cattle,  he  collects 
yearly  about  a  hundred  loads,  which  is  double 
the  quantity  which  he  collected  the  first  year 
of  his  farming;  and  this  has  led  him  to  con- 
clude, thai  the  generality  of  farmers  have 
too  great  a  proportion  of  live-stock  to  their 
land !  This  conclusion  appeared  to  me,  at 
first,  very  extraordinary,  and  almost  tempted 
me  to  consider  him  a  man  of  paradox ;  but 
his  explication  of  this  enigma  satisfied  and 
undeceived  me,  for  said  he,  "  when  a  farm  is 
overstocked,  the  owner  is  forced  to  send  his 
cattle,  in  the  summer  months,  to  graze  on 
waste  lands,  at  a  distance  from  his  house  and 
their  sheds,  which  is  the  loss  of  so  much  to 
the  farm-yard ;  for  as  the  poverty  of  these  | 


waste  lands  reduces  their  milk,  to  remedy 
this  defect  the  manger  must  be  filled  with 
fresh  grass,  when  they  are  brought  home  at 
night,  which  necessarily  diminisiies  their  win- 
ter store  of  provision ;  scarcity  of  hay  must 
imply  a  call  for  straw,  which  ought  to  be  en- 
tirely appropriated  to  the  dung-hill,  as,  with- 
out it,  no  improvement  of  soil  can  be  ex- 
pected ;  and  besides  which,  bad  food  is  the 
source  of  an  infinite  variety  of  distempers." 
And  in  this  way  he  pointed  out  most  judi- 
ciously a  principal  cause  of  deficiency  in  the 
agriculture  of  the  country ;  for  it  is  a  fact, 
that  many  of  our  farmers  keep  tnore  cattle  in 
the  summer  than  they  can  conveniently  sup- 
port in  the  winter;  the  arable  and  meadow- 
lands  are,  by  this  bad  management,  deprived 
of  that  part  of  the  manure  which  they  re- 
quire :  the  cattle,  enfeebled  for  want  of  whole- 
some nourishment,  particularly  towards  the 
spring,  lose  their  milk  or  their  labouring 
strength,  and  frequently  die  of  diseases  easily 
accounted  for;  and  these  are  truths,  which 
experience  too  well  evinces.  He  therefore 
keeps  no  more  live  stock  than  he  can  amply 
support  with  grass  and  hay  from  his  own 
fields ;  the  straw  is  carefully  preserved  and 
used  only  for  litter,  of  which  he  is  so  liberal 
in  his  stalls,  that  the  beasts  are  buried  with 
it  to  the  knees.  He  is  attentive  also  to  ga- 
ther all  the  dried  leaves,  moss,  rushes,  &c., 
from  his  land,  that  can  in  any  way  serve  for 
litter;  the  small  dead  boughs  and  pointed 
leaves  of  fir-trees  in  particular,  alibrd  plenti- 
ful materials  for  this  purpose,  and  he  employs 
in  this  occupation  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  he  can  spare  from  his  other  work. 

A  compost  dunghill  appears  to  him  an  ob- 
ject of  so  great  importance  to  the  improve- 
ment of  land,  that  of  all  branches  of  labour 
he  regrets  the  want  of  assistance  in  this  the 
most,  and  waits,  as  a  singular  blessing,  the 
time  when  his  children  shall  bo  capable  of 
contributing  their  share ;  for  so  thoroughly  is 
he  persuaded  that  he  wants  only  labouring 
hands  to  procure  fifty  loads  more  of  manure, 
without  increasing  the  number  of  his  cattle  .'* 
In  prosecution  of  this  great  design,  he  goes 
in  the  autumn  into  the  woods  with  a  hedge- 
bill,  or  hook,  to  prune  the  supernumerary 
branches  of  fir  and  pine  trees ;  even  of  those 
which  he  thinks  it  useful  to  leave,  boldly  ven- 
turing to  cut  the  lower  shoots  of  the  young 
trees  close  to  the  trunk  ;  these  he  binds  into 
fagots  and  carries  home,  placing  them  un- 
der a  shed,  till  a  proper  season  for  prosecuting 
his  work ;  and  at  leisure  hours,  and  especially 
in  long  winter  evenings,  he  prepares  these 
fagots  for  the  purpose  intended,  an  employ- 


*  Will  our  Jersey  friends,  residins  in  the  midst  of  the 
nexliaustible  marl-beds  of  that  highly  favoured  region, 
reflect  on  these  things:  Jifttj  loads  additional,  in  the 
course  of  the  year .'  I 
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ment  so  little  disagreeable  or  fatiguing,  that 
it  serves  him  for  recreation.  He  begins  by 
cutting  the  small  branches  away  from  the 
larger  ones,  laying  them,  with  the  pointed 
leaves  of  these  trees,  in  little  heaps,  to  be 
used  for  litter,  while  the  larger  and  tougher 
boughs  are  reserved  for  fuel ;  by  this  method 
he  amasses  many  proper  materials  for  good 
manure,  that  are  commonly  suffered  to  rot 
uselessly  in  the  woods,  which  is  so  much  real 
loss  to  husbandry  !  To  Kliyogg  this  disco- 
very is  an  incslimahle  treasure,  of  which  we 
were  either  ignorant  or  forgetful ;  and  this 
opinion  is  farther  verified  in  the  husbandry 
of  the  canton  of  Appenzell,  where  they  scat- 
ter dead  branches  of  fir  and  pine  trees  in 
great  roads,  ti?  be  trampled  upon  by  cattle  and 
passengers,  by  which  means  they  acquire  a 
beginning  of  putrefaction,  and  are  converted 
into  manure,  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  of 
a  very  indifferent  quality;  but  Kliyogg,  who 
had  experienced  how  defective  this  method 
was,  has  succeeded  in  what  at  first  seemed 
hard  to  accomplish,  namely,  converting  these 
very  materials  into  excellent  manure.  And 
although  it  is  known  that  resinous  and  aro- 
matic juices,  contained  in  the  prickly  leaves 
of  pines,  are  powerful  enemies  to  putrefac- 
tion, yet,  what  obstacles  are  not  to  be  sur- 
mounted by  reason,  aided  by  industry  !  He 
subdued  them  all,  by  observing  certain  rules 
in  the  preparation  of  litter  for  his  cattle,  and 
of  the  difftrent  strata  of  his  dunghill.  He 
does  not  remove  the  dung  from  under  his 
cattle  under  a  week,  strewing  fn.>;h  litter 
upon  the  top  every  day;  this  method  he  does 
not  find  injurious  to  the  health  of  his  cattle, 
nor  does  he  think  it  prevents  cleanliness,  if  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  litter  be  added.  His 
exactness  is  conspicuous  in  the  management 
of  this  litter  when  taken  away,  for  it  is  placed 
in  separate  layers  upon  the  dung-hill,  and  so 
methodised,  that  those  where  the  fermenta- 
tion is  soonest  to  be  expected,  may  accelerate 
the  putrefaction  of  otliers  where  it  is  more 
slow ;  he  therefore,  in  the  beginning  of  au- 
tumn, litters  his  cattle  with  straw  during  two 
months;  the  next  two  months  he  litters  them 
with  twigs  and  spines,  or  pointed  leaves,  from 
fir  and  pine  trees;  then  straw  again,  or 
rushes  or  dried  leaves;  then  twigs,  spines, 
and  so  on  alternately. 

The  rfgulation  of  his  compost  dung-hill 
is  as  follows.  Lest  the  fermentation  should 
be  totally  suppressed,  or  even  checked  by 
drought,  he  is  assiduously  attentive  to  the 
preservation  of  a  certain  degree  of  moisture, 
knowing  that  to  obtain  a  manure  thoroughly 
rotted,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  preserve  a 
constant  fermentation  by  frequent  waterings ; 
and  to  facilitate  this,  he  has  sunk,  near  his 
dunghill,  seven  large  square  pits,  which  are 
planked  with  wood  in  the  form  of  boxes,  and  I 


in  these  he  keeps  the  prolific  water  essential 
to  so  many  operations;  first,  putting  some 
thoroughly  fermented  cow-dung  at  the  bottom 
of  his  boxes,  he  pours  in  a  pretty  considerable 
quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  then  fills  up 
the  pit  with  fresh  water  from  his  well ;  this 
brings  on,  in  three  weeks,  a  state  of  putres- 
cence, which,  without  boiling  water,  could 
not  be  attained  in  two  montlis :  he  has  thus  a 
supply  of  corrupted  water,  as  well  for  the 
purposes  of  vegetation  as  to  keep  his  dung- 
hill in  a  constant  state  of  humidity.  His  re- 
servoirs of  stagnant  water  are  sunk  below 
his  stalls  and  stables,  with  the  view  to  con- 
veniency,  and  there  is  likewise  a  trough  at 
the  declivity  of  the  dung-hill,  to  receive  the 
water  that  runs  from  it,  and  this  gives  an  easy 
opportunity  of  moistening  the  dung-hill  fre- 
quently, without  robbing  the  soil  of  its  share 
of  the  stagnant  water.  And  the  success  of 
this  method  of  watering  his  dung-hill  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  putrifying  small  twigs  of 
fir  and  pine,  without  using  them  for  litter; 
he  lays  them  in  close  heaps,  pressed  down 
and  covered  with  earth,  to  prevent  evapora- 
tion, and  pours  stagnated  water  upon  them 
every  day,  until  they  are  converted  into  rich 
mould  !  But  he  does  not  bound  his  improve- 
ments within  the  circle  of  that  quantity  of 
manure,  which  his  industry  procures  from  his 
small  number  of  cattle,  for  he  buys  every 
year  seven  loads  of  dung  from  his  neigh- 
bours !  and  these  he  mixes  with  six  tons  of 
peat  ashes ;  and  he  finds  the  effect  of  tfiese 
two  kinds  of  manure  answerable  to  his  ex- 
pectations." 

Now,  how  strangely  will  it  appear  to  many 
of  your  readers,  who  witness  daily  and  hourly 
the  waste  of  thousands  of  loads  of  the  finest 
manure,  in  the  washings  from  cattle-yards; 
the  rich  soils  which  might  be  obtained  from 
river  and  road-sides ;  the  cleanings  of  ponds; 
the  openings  of  pits  and  quarries ;  and  more 
especially,  tlie  waste  of  winter-bedding-,  in 
the  shape  of  stubbles  from  the  different  crops, 
which  are  often  left  standing  in  the  fields 
knee-deep,  because  of  the  weeds  or  grass 
contained  in  them,  which  ought  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, rather  than  lose  a  foot  in  height  of  the 
stubbles  and  cords  of  dung  in  the  cattle- 
yards  !  How  strange  will  it  appear  to  such, 
I  say,  to  hear  a  man  regretting  that  he  is  de- 
prived, by  the  want  of  assistance  from  his 
young  and  helpless  family,  of  making  an  ad- 
ditional fifty  loads  of  compost  in  the  course 
of  the  year !  and  rejoicing  in  the  inestimable 
treasure  contained  in  the  spikes  and  leaves 
and  branches  of  his  pine  trees,  which  he 
trims  up  by  candle-light  in  winter  evenings, 
by  way  of  recreation  !  And  after  the  inesti- 
mable treasure  which  he  obtains  from  this 
source  of  his  discovery,  to  find  him  absolutely 
a  purchaser  of  manure,  to  the  amount  of  seven 
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loads  per  annum,  of  his  neighbours !  If  the 
perusal  of  the  above  history  will  not  move  us 
to  be  up  and  doing,  in  the  way  of  collecting' 
the  moans  of  improvement  contained  in  the 
mines  of  wealth  with  which,  in  this  country, 
we  are  surrounded,  and  in  some  situations  ab- 
solutely choked  with — witness  our  ponds  and 
ditches  around  many  of  our  cattle-yards — I 
know  not  what  will  ever  be  sufficient  to  move 
us,  until  we  are  moved  off  the  stage  of  life 
by  the  rising  generation,  which  seems  to  be 
springing  up  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
errors  of  their  fathers,  more  particularly  in 
this  respect  than  in  any  other;  for  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  is  too  much  truth  in  the 
observation,  "  to  the  young  it  is  that  we  are  to 
look  for  improvement."     Stephen  Gibson. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Lightning  Rods. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  interesting  account  un- 
der this  caption,  at  page  105  of  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Cabinet,  furnished  by  Mr.  N.  J. 
Sharpless,  is  remarkable,  and  highly  deserv- 
ing the  serious  consideration  and  examina- 
nation  of  your  scientific  readers.  Here  is  a 
conductor,  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and  erected 
with  the  most  scrupulous  care  and  attention, 
"going  oft'  at  the  proper  angle  from  the 
building,  and  embedded  in  charcoal,  &c., 
within  the  ground,"  and  is  nevertheless  found 
insufticient  to  ward  oft"  the  effects  of  a  highly 
charged  cloud,  but  down  it  the  electric  fluid 
rushes;  and  while  one  portion  thereof  enters 
the  ground,  another  penetrates  a  two-foot 
thick  stone  wall,  separates  again  at  the  other 
side,  and  traversing  the  building  in  a  zio-zacr 
direction,  kills  two  cows  which  lie  at  a  con*- 
siderable  distance,  and  at  right  angles  one 
from  the  other  and  the  point  at  which  the 
fluid  entered  the  building !  Now,  it  has  been 
said  that  an  instance  such  as  the  above  has 
never  occurred — that  it  cannot  occur,  if  the 
rod  be  perfect  in  all  its  parts — will  your  read- 
ers favour  us  with  their  opinions  on  this  very 
important  subject  1 

At  page  379,  of  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Cabinet, 
the  question  is  asked,  "  whether  the  size  of 
the  rod  be  of  any  importance  to  the  safety 
sought  by  the  erection  of  a  conductor?  Much 

has  been  said  as  to  its  height  and  position is 

any  consideration  due  to  its  diameter  ?"  In 
answer,  I  beg  leave  to  extract  a  few  observa- 
tions from  a  report  on  this  subject,  by  Mons. 
Gay  Lussac,  which  tend,  I  think,  to  show  that 
in  his  estimation  much  of  its  safety  depends 
on  the  diameter  of  the  rod — a  circumstance 
which  has  been  generally  overlooked. 

"The  electric  matter  penetrates  bodies 
and  traverses  their  substance,  but  with  very 
unequal  velocities ;  through  some,  which  are 
therefore  called  conductors,  it  passes  with 


great  rapidity ;  such  are,  well-burnt  charcoal 
and  water,  vegetables,  animals  and  the  earth, 
in  consequence  of  the  moisture  they  are  im- 
pregnated with  and  saline  solutions ;  but 
above  all,  metals  afford  the  readiest  passage 
to  the  electric  fluid;  and  a  cylinder  of  iroa 
is  therefore  a  better  conductor  than  an  equal 
cylinder  of  water  saturated  with  sea-salt,  in 
the  ratio,  at  least,  of  a  hundred  thousand  to 
one ;  and  the  latter  conducts  a  thousand  times 
better  than  pure  water.  Non-conductors  of 
insulated  bodies  oppose  great  resistance  to 
the  passage  of  electricity,  through  their  sub- 
stance ;  such  are,  glass,  sulphur,  the  earth, 
stones  and  bricks,  when  dry,  &c.  No  bodies, 
however,  are  such  perfect  conductors  as  not 
to  oppose  so?ne  resistance  to  the  electric  fluid, 
which,  being  repeated  in  every  portion  of  the 
conductor,  increases  with  its  length,  and  may 
exceed  that  which  would  be  offered  by  a 
worse  but  shorter  conductor.  Conductors  of 
small  diameter  also  conduct  worse  than  those 
of  larger.  The  electric  particles  are  mu- 
tually repulsive,  and  consequently  tend  to 
separate  and  disperse  themselves  through 
space ;  they  have  no  affinity  for  bodies,  and 
reside  oiily  upon  their  surfaces,  where  they 
are  retained  solely  by  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere. The  electric  matter  tends  always 
to  spread  itself  over  conductors,  and  to  as- 
sume a  state  of  equilibrium  in  them,  and  be- 
come divided  amongst  them  in  proportion  to 
their  form,  and  principally  to  their  extent  of 
surface. 

A  lightning  rod  is  a  conductor  which  the 
electric  matter  prefers  to  the  surrounding 
bodies,  in  order  to  reach  the  ground  and  e.x- 
pand  itself  through  it;  but  when  it  has  any 
breaks  in  it,  or  is  not  in  perfect  communica- 
tion with  the  moist  soil,  the  lightning,  having 
struck  it,  flies  from  it  to  some  neighbouring 
body,  or  divides  itself  between  the  two,  in 
order  to  pass  more  rapidly  into  the  earth : 
frequent  instances  of  ruinous  accidents  have 
occurred  from  both  these  causes." 

The  last  observation  does  not  apply  to  the 
rod  mentioned  by  your  correspondent,  for  that 
was  perfect  in  all  its  parts ;  neither  did  the 
electric  fluid  seem  desirous  of  "  passing  more 
rapidly  into  the  earth,"  for,  after  it  had 
reached  it,  it  turned  and  penetrated  the  wall 
of  the  building,  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  through  a  thickness  of  two  feet,  and 
was,  after  that,  compelled  to  turn  the  angles 
of  two  corners — where  it  left  traces  of  its 
passage — before  it  could  reach  the  cows  in 
the  yards.  May  we  conclude,  then,  that  the 
diameter  of  the  rod  was  not,  in  this  case,  suf- 
ficient to  conduct  the  whole  of  the  electric 
matter  into  the  earth,  and  that  a  part,  there- 
fore, "  flew  from  it,"  the  bodies  of  the  cov/s 
acting  as  the  next  best  conductors  to  the  de- 
structive fluid  1  C.  J. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Old  Times  in  Gardening. 

Permit  me,  ]\Ir.  Editor,  to  transcribe,  from 
the  pages  of"  an  old  work  on  gardening,  a  few- 
curious  recipes  for  the  propagation  and  man- 
agement of  fruit-trees,  which  will  amuse  your 
readers  as  much  as  did  the  article  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Cabinet,  entitled  "  Old  Times 
in  Medicine."  it  is  indeed  surpassing  strange 
that  the  writers  of  such  superlative  nonsense 
should  ever  have  obtained  readers,  whose 
faith  would  be  strong  enough  to  permit  them 
to  receive  it  for  truth,  but  our  surprise  is  in 
a  measure  abated,  when  we  read  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  work,  "  and  for  writing 
and  reading,  it  skilleth  not  whether  the  farmer 
be  able  to  do  it  or  no;  you  shall  not  put  him 
to  make  reckonings  of  long  time,  neither  yet 
of  more  things  than  his  memory  may  well 
carry  away." 

How  blessed,  indeed,  are  we  who  live  in 
this  age  of  light  and  reason  !  the  reflection 
ought  to  inspire  us  with  a  reverence  for  the 
privilege  of  reading  and  writing,  which  we 
enjoy,  and  instead  of  holding  book-knowledge 
in  contempt,  we  cannot  be  sufficiently  grate- 
ful, that  by  it  we  are  brought  to  see  the  egre- 
gious folly  to  which  those  are  liable,  who  are 
deprived  of  these  blessings.  S.  Dale. 

SPECIAL   OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  "If  you  hollow  the  branch  of  a  cherry- 
tree,  taking  away  the  pith,  and  after  set  it 
again,  it  will  bring  forth  fruit  without  any 
stone. 

2.  To  n^ake  cherries  and  peaches  of  an 
aromatic  taste  and  smell ;  at  the  time  of  graft- 
ing wet  the  grafts  in  honey,  and  put  therein 
a  little  of  the  powder  of  cloves,  nutmegs  and 
cinnamon,  and  the  fruit  will  have  a  taste  of 
them. 

3.  To  have  medlars  in  their  greatness,  so 
that  one  may  be  better  than  twenty  others, 
grafl  them  on  a  goose-berry  bush  !  and  at  the 
grafting  thereof,  wet  them. 

4.  To  have  mulberries  early  ripe,  grafl  in 
the  increase  of  the  moon,  three  or  four  days 
before  the  first  quarter,  for  how  many  days 
the  moon  is  old  when  grafted,  so  many  years 
will  it  be  before  the  tree  brings  forth  fruit. 

5.  To  have  nuts  without  shells,  take  a  ker- 
nel which  is  sound,  wrap  it  in  wool,  or  the 
leaves  of  the  vine,  and  so  plant  it,  and  the 
nut-tree  coming  thereof,  will  bring  forth  nuts 
without  shells. 

6.  To  cause  an  oak  or  other  tree  to  conti- 
nue ever-green,  graft  it  upon  a  colewort ! 

7.  Write  what  you  will  in  the  eyelet  of 
the  fig-tree  which  you  mean  to  grafl,  and  the 
fig  growing  therefrom  will  contain  the  said 
writing. 

8.  The  fig-tree  will  not  lose  his  fruit  if 


you  cast  about  it  pits  while  the  seven  stars 
do  appear,  watering  the  foot  with  salt-brine. 

9.  The  pear-tree  will  have  a  fruit  smelling 
like  roses,  if  you  put  into  the  cleft,  at  the 
time  of  grafting,  the  leaf  of  a  sweet-smelling 
rose :  by  this  piece  of  cunning,  roses  become 
to  smell  of  musk  and  cloves. 

10.  To  make  peaches  red,  take  up  the 
stone  after  you  have  planted  it  seven  days, 
open  the  shell,  put  into  it  some  vermilion, 
and  plant  it  again  :  or  if  you  grafl  the  peach- 
tree  upon  the  red  rose-tree  the  fruit  will  be  red. 

11.  Pierce  the  body  of  the  peach-tree  and 
take  away  the  pith,  and  you  will  have  peaches 
without  stones. 

12.  To  make  the  fruit  of  the  bitter  almond 
sweet,  water  the  tree  with  warm  water,  open- 
ing the  ground  at  the  root. 

13.  To  make  apples  red,  plant  red  roses 
near  them. 

14.  Grafl  the  peach  upon  the  almond-tree, 
and  you  will  have  fruit,  both  peaches  and 
almonds,  whose  rind  and  kernel  will  be  good 
to  eat. 

15.  Graft  an  apple  with  a  peach,  and  the 
peach  upon  a  pear,  and  you  shall  have  strange 
fruit,  called  peach-apples  and  peach-pears  to 
eat. 

16.  To  have  peaches  or  almonds  to  grow 
with  letters  written  on  them  ;  after  that  you 
have  eaten  the  peaches  or  almonds,  steep  the 
stone  two  or  three  days,  afterwards  open  it 
softly,  take  out  the  kernel,  and  with  a  brass 
pen  write  upon  the  rind  what  you  please,  but 
not  deep;  replace  the  kernel,  wrapping  it 
about  with  paper  or  parchment,  and  so  plant 
it,  and  the  fruit  growing  thereupon  will  be 
written  and  enfrraved !" 


Sugar  Beet  for  Stock. 

"  I  HAVE  raised  the  sugar  beet  three  years, 
and  believe  them  to  be  the  best  root  raised  to 
winter  farm-stock  of  every  description — hogs 
in  particular  are  exceedingly  fond  of  them, 
and  they  are  of  great  use  in  fattening  pork. 
My  best  crop  was  raised  in  the  following 
manner.  I  ploughed  my  land  deep  in  the 
fall,  cross-ploughed  it  and  pulverized  it  with 
a  fine  drag  in  the  spring,  throwing  it  after- 
wards into  one-bout  ridges,  two  feet  and  a 
half  apart ;  planted  the  seeds  ten  or  twelve 
inches  apart;  destroyed  all  weeds,  and  gave 
them  three  hoeings ;  and  I  believe  these  di- 
rections will  answer  for  the  northern  and 
eastern  states,  at  least.  I  soaked  my  seed  in 
strong  nitre  and  water,  rolling  them  in  plas- 
ter. The  roots  are  superior  food  for  milk- 
cows  ;  they  increase  the  milk,  and  give  it  a 
pleasant  flavour,  and  an  excellent  food  for 
evv'es  with  early  lambs." — Cultivator. 

The  writer  might  have  added,  the  roots 
need  not  be  cut  before  they  are  fed  to  any 
stock,  even  to  lambs. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet, 
Renovation  of  the  Soilt 

Sir, — In  a  late  number  of  the  Boston  Cul- 
tivator, I  find  an  article  under  this  caption, 
which  might  be  read  to  advantage  by  all  who 
cultivate  the  soil,  whether  for  profit  or  plea- 
sure ;  it  is  a  text  from  which  an  excellent 
discourse  is  there  delivered  ;  and,  as  much  of 
it  is  applicable  to  any  "  soils,  situations  and 
circumstances,"  I  take  the  liberty  of  selecting 
from  it  some  observations  and  reflections, 
which  will,  I  think,  be  found  of  great  value 
to  the  readers  of  the  Cabinet,  who  I  fear  are 
not  all  free  from  the  charge  of  having  dete- 
riorated the  soil  by  "  improvident  cultivation." 

"  It  is  a  fact  not  to  be  disputed,  that  by  im- 
provident cultivation  some  of  the  best  soils  in 
our  country  have  been  deteriorated  so  far, 
that  they  Vv'iU  not  now  produce  one-half  the 
amount  at  harvest,  whicli  might  once  have 
been  calculated  on  with  great  assurance. 
An  annual  revolution  of  the  surface-soil,  al- 
lowing it  no  rest,  no  time  to  recruit  its  wasted 
strength,  no  means  to  replenish  its  drained 
bosom  with  proper  and  natural  nutriment, 
proves  almost  as  pernicious  to  the  earth  as 
frequent  political  subversions  and  revolutions 
do  to  the  body  politic,  wasting  its  strength, 
and  allowing  no  time  for  the  good  seeds  that 
had  been  sown  to  take  deep  root,  and  fill  the 
country  with  perennial  harvests. 

The  grasses  must  take  their  turn  in  the  ro- 
tation of  crops,  and  they  must  not  be  annually 
disturbed ;  in  a  few  years,  if  properly  sown, 
they  replenish  the  soil  with  vegetable  matter, 
of  which  it  had  been  exhausted  by  continual 
cropping  with  grain,  and  in  this  way,  we  suf- 
fer the  land  to  rest  from  severe  labour,  until 
it  has  again  become  qualified  to  yield  up  its 
stores,  in  the  shape  of  corn  and  grain  crops 
of  every  variety.  We  are  not  certain  that 
the  ancient  scriptural  mode  of  sufl'ering  the 
land  to  rest  every  seventh  year — bearing  no 
crop  whatever — was  ever  adopted  by  our  fore- 
fathers, but  a  practice  somewliat  analogous  to 
this,  has  formerly  prevailed  to  a  great  extent, 
both  in  England  and  in  tlie  northern  States ; 
it  is  called  in  England  "  a  naked  fallow,"  in 
New  England  it  is  better  known  by  the  name 
of  summer  tillage ;  it  consisted  of  repeated 
ploughings  of  a  field  throughout  the  season, 
and  suffering  no  vegetation  of  any  kind  to 
make  its  appearance.  The  fundamental  doc- 
trine was,  that  the  land  needed  rest — rest 
from  the  labour  of  production,  the  rules  of 
Moses  being  so  far  departed  from,  that,  al- 
though the  soil  was  not  allowed  to  act,  yet  it 
might  be  acted  upon  by  the  plough,  through 
the  whole  season,  without  any  risk  of  fatigue. 
Repeated  ploughings  through  the  summer  are 
beneficial,  particularly  to  heavy  or  clayey  sur- 
faces ;  they  serve  to  ameliorate  and  commi- 


nute the  hard  sods  and  lumps,  and  enable 
them  more  readily  to  imbibe  from  the  atmo- 
sphere its  enriching  qualities ;  but,  after  all, 
these  repeated  stirrings  serve  rather  to  pre- 
pare a  soil  for  a  crop,  than  to  make  a  poor  soil 
rich;  they  fit  the  pulverized  earth  to  yield 
the  riches  it  possesses,  rather  than  store  it 
abundantly  with  food  for  future  crops,* 

One  of  the  greatest  improvements  of  mo- 
dern culture  consists  in  substituting  the  green 
fallow  crop — the  tilled  crop — for  the  naked 
fallov/ ;  and  requiring  the  soil,  as  well  as  the 
farmer's  children,  always  to  be  doing  some- 
thing ;  and  lands  are  naturally  inclined  to  be 
doing  something,  and  never  require  rest,  for 
thorns,  thistles  and  briars  will  always  be 
found  in  neglected  fields ;  and  this  universal 
determination  to  be  actively  employed,  should 
instigate  us  to  turn  it  to  good  account. 

One  of  the  best  modes  for  recruiting  old 
worn-out  lands  is,  to  plough  down  green 
growing  crops ;  but  by  this  we  would  not  be 
understood  as  neglecting  or  undervaluing  the 
usual  manures  and  means  of  fertilization,  in 
practice  throughout  the  country,  but  we 
would  say  one  word  in  this  place  as  to  the 
great  value  of  that  manure.  When  the  stock 
is  properly  kept  in  stables  having  no  floor, 
and  well  littered  with  straw  or  any  absorbing 
matter,  one  head  will  make  fifteen  loads  of 
excellent  manure,  of  thirty  bushels  to  the 
load,  in  a  year;  this,  if  counted  by  the  cord, 
will  be  four  cords — sufficient  for  the  dressing 
of  an  acre  of  land  !  In  manure  kept  in  this 
manner,  all  the  urine  is  saved,  and  no  dress- 
ing that  we  have  ever  tried  is  equal  to  it  in 
effect.  Hog  manure,  and  composts  formed 
from  the  back-house,  called  by  the  French 
poudrette,  will  give  to  vegetation  a  more  sud- 
den start,  but  none  will  continue  to  act  pow- 
erfully so  long  as  well-managed  manure  from 
the  horse-stable  ;  and  where  these  are  fed 
upon  hay  and  grain  plentifully,  there  will  be 
no  lack  of  material  for  enriching  the  lands  to 
a  great  extent ;  but  this  article,  together  with 
the  contents  of  the  hog-pen  and  the  cow- 
yard,  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  long 


*  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  many  of  the 
first  writers  on  agriculture  are  of  a  contrary  opinion. 
Jethro  Tull,  for  instance,  and  tliose  authors  quoted  by 
Mr.  Evelyn,  in  his  "  Philosophical  Discourse  of  Earth," 
pp.  17,  18,  and  19,  where  it  is  said,  "  Talie  of  the  most 
barren  earth  you  can  tind  ;  pulverize  it  well  and  e.\pose 
it  abroad  a  year  incessantly  af;itated— that  is,  stirred 
often— it  will  become  so  fertile  as  to  receive  an  exotic 
plant  from  the  farthest  Indies,  and  to  cause  all  vegeta- 
bles to  prosper  in  the  most  exalted  degree,  and  to  bear 
their  fruit  as  kindly  with  us  (protected  of  course)  as  in 
their  natural  climates."  And  is  it  not  rational  to  sup- 
pose, that  if  plants  imbibe  nourishment  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, that  a  surface,  pulverized  and  continually  agi- 
tated, will  become  enriched  by  exposure  to  the  rains 
and  dews,  the  sun  and  air— as  indeed  the  writer  admits 
— and  simply  by  these  means?  It  is  recorded  of  a  man 
who,  too  poor  to  purchase  seed-barley  for  his  field, 
ploughed  it  on  until  whcat-soicing,  and,  by  these  means, 
without  the  aid  of  dung,  grew  a  crop  of  wlieat,  worth 
more  than  the  inheritance  of  the  soil.  J.  C. 
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uncovered  and  unmixed  ;  they  will  then  serve 
to  enrich  a  great  part  of  the  plantation. 

But,  how  shall  five  hundred  acres,  in  one 
body,  of  exhausted  land,  be  enriched  and 
made  to  produce  a  crop  worth  the  Jiarvesting-, 
is  the  question — land  that  has  been  run  with 
corn  or  grain  crops  until  three  barrels  of  the 
former  to  the  acre  can  only  be  obtained — can 
the  manure  of  half-a-dozen  horses  and  half 
as  many  cows,  produce  any  sensation  on  such 
an  extended  and  impoverished  plain  ]  Now, 
it  is  a  sore  evil  to  possess  so  many  acres  of 
la7id:  some  of  them  must  lie  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  homestead  and  barns,  and  if 
labourer's  huts  and  cattle-sheds  are  located  so 
far  from  home,  they  will  require  continual  in- 
spection :  manures  cannot  be  conveniently 
carried  to  all  parts  of  so  large  a  plantation ; 
they  should  therefore  be  applied  to  the  fields 
near  where  they  are  made;  and  the  more  dis- 
tant fields  must  therefore  be  enriched  by  a 
system  of  green-cropping.  Tares  are  much 
used  for  this  purpose  in  Europe,  but  whether 
these  would  grow  as  rank  and  rapidly  in  our 
dry  and  hot  climate,  is  not  known,  as  they 
have  never  been  extensively  tried.  Oats 
have  sometimes  been  grown  to  be  ploughed 
in,  but  upon  poor  land  they  give  but  a  poor 
layer  for  the  purpose.  Rye  will  grow  upon 
poor  soils,  but  much  seed  must  be  sown,  and 
the  crop  must  be  permitted  to  grow  tall,  else 
we  shall  have  but  little  to  bury  with  the 
plough.  Round  turnips  form  a  good  crop  for 
turning  dovv'n,  but  they  will  give  no  bulb  in 
poor  ground.  Indian-corn  has  been  recom- 
mended and  partially  tried,  and  is  not  more 
exiiausting  than  oats  or  rye,  and  on  land  not 
too  much  worn  down,  probably  no  green  crop 
would  furnish  more  matter  to  be  covered  by 
the  plough ;  but  on  land  when  quite  ex- 
hausted, this  crop  would  not  answer  our  pur- 
pose, and  the  quantity  of  seed  necessary  for 
seeding — four  or  five  bushels  per  acre — v;ould 
form  quite  an  objection  with  economists. 

Now,  buckwheat  is  a  grain  that  will  grow 
on  most  soils;  it  delights  in  dry,  gravelly  or 
sandy  locations,  and  has  many  qualities  that 
recommend  it  highly  as  an  article  to  be  grown 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  soil  with  vege- 
table matter;  it  will  produce  a  handsome 
layer  for  the  plough,  on  land  that  will  pro- 
duce nothing  else,  and  it  is  not  found  to  be  an 
exhausting  crop;  it  may  be  raised  many 
years  in  succession  on  very  poor  lands  with- 
out manure,  and  the  yield  is  often  more  than 
twenty  bushels  of  seed  per  acre — sufficient 
to  sow  twenty  acres — it  has  a  very  small 
fibrous  root,  easily  pulled  up  by  hand,  with  a 
large  branching  head,  which  cannot  get  its 
support  altogether  from  the  root,  and  has, 
therefore,  probably  greater  facilities  for  pro- 
curing nourishment  from  the  atmosphere  than 
most  other  plants  have,  and  theory  and  expe- 


rience unite  in  showing,  that  this  plant  takes 
less  from  the  soil  than  any  other  of  the  same 
size.  It  has,  too,  a  rapid  growth,  six  weeks 
being,  in  Massachusetts,  long  enough  to  bring 
it  into  full  bloom,  when  it  should  be  ploughed 
down ;  these  crops  might,  therefore,  be  turned 
under  in  the  middle  and  southern  States  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  then  it  will  be  early 
enough  (September  1st)  to  sow  down  the  land 
with  grass.  Another  advantage  attends  the 
raising  this,  for  grain  or  for  green  crops,  for 
the  cost  of  the  seed  is  small,  it  usually  bears 
the  same  price  of  corn,  is  worth  quite  as 
mucli  for  feeding  stock,  and  one  bushel  is 
seed  sufficient  for  an  acre  ;  the  straw  is  also 
good  for  cattle,  and  yet  large  piles  of  it  are 
burnt  in  the  fields,  where  it  is  customary  to 
thresh  out  the  crop. 

Now,  with  this  article,  the  once  beautiful 
plains,  formed  from  the  washings  of  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  lying  between  the  Al- 
leghany Ridge  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  could 
be  soon  renovated ;  much  of  this  fine  tract 
has  been  cropped  time  out  of  mind,  while  no- 
thing was  grown  that  could  make  any  ade- 
quate return,  in  the  shape  of  manure,  for 
what  was  abstracted;  and  though  the  soil 
has  been  thus  mismanaged  and  abused,  yet, 
by  the  aid  of  this  plant  and  a  few  years  of 
good  husbandry,  its  pristine  value  and  im- 
portance might  be  restored.  The  various 
grasses  must  form  one  of  the  series  in  the 
rotation  of  crops  on  such  soils,  but  none  of 
these  are  great  exhausters,  and  when  lands 
are  kept  half  the  time  in  grass,  the  roots  fill 
the  soil  with  vegetable  matter,  that  turns  to 
manure  directly  on  being  turned  by  the 
plough ;  and  by  raising  more  grass,  more 
stock  might  be  kept,  and  thus  the  quantity 
of  animal  manure  is  increased. 

The  policy  of  raising  so  many  acres  of 
corn  on  reduced  land,  must  be  abandoned; 
for  where  more  buckwheat  can  be  raised  on 
the  acre  than  corn,  it  ought  to  be  substituted 
for  it,  as  it  requires  not  a  sixth  part  of  the 
expense  to  raise  it;  and  when  it  is  raised  for 
its  grain,  if  care  be  taken  to  sow  something 
with  it  that  may  be  turned  in  for  a  green 
crop  in  June,  upon  which  turnips  or  ruta 
baga  may  be  sown,  the  land  will  prove  more 
abundantly  productive  year  after  year.  Green 
crops  form  the  cheapest  of  all  manures,  and 
there  is  no  question  but  they  are  suitable  for 
the  soils  upon  which  they  grow,  but  a  roller 
must  be  passed  over  them  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  intended  furrows,  before  the  plough 
is  used. 

Fall-seeding  with  grass,  is  more  safe  than 
spring-seeding,  and  when  land  has  been  en- 
riched by  the  turning  in  of  two  green  crops 
in  the  summer,  it  may  be  laid  to  grass  any 
time  in  September.  When  the  quality  of 
the  soil  has  been  so  much  improved  as  that  a 
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good  growth  of  clover  can  be  sustained,  wheat 
may  be  grown  in  turn,  but  it  must  not  often 
intrude  on  those  worn-out  lands,  unless  stable 
manure  can  be  applied  ;  neither  ought  any 
kind  of  grain,  buckwheat  excepted,  to  be  fre- 
quently introduced  on  those  old  exhausted 
lands,  without  the  application  of  manure. 
But  the  owners  of  such  extensive  plantations 
would  do  much  better  to  till  less  land,  and 
let  a  greater  number  of  acres  lie  in  grass ;  it 
cannot  be  profitable  to  raise  ten  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre,  when  its  price  is  so  low  as  at 
present;  but  if  they  will  fill  their  soil  with 
vegetable  matter,  lay  the  greatest  portion  of 
their  lands  to  grass  and  keep  more  stock,  they 
may  obtain  fifty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre 
instead  of  ten,  and  twenty  or  thirty  bushels 
of  wheat  in  lieu  of  eight. 

As  all  plants  obtain  a  portion  of  their  food 
through  the  leaf,  we  can  enrich  a  soil  by 
growing  any  one  kind  thereon  and  burying  it 
under  the  sod  ;  but  as  there- is  a  great  differ- 
ence in  plants,  as  to  their  power  of  obtaining 
nutriment  through  the  leaf,  and  consequently 
of  drawing  from  the  soil,  by  selecting  those 
which  not  only  appear  to  be  qualified  by  their 
organization,  but  which,  on  actual  trial,  are 
found  to  exhaust  the  soil  but  little,  we  pro- 
ceed with  confidence  in  our  theory,  confirmed 
by  actual  practice,  and  raise  up  plants  out  of 
the  earth  to  be  returned  to  it,  to  enrich  it  an 
hundred  fold." 

So  far  the  Cultivator,  for  whose  interesting 
and  highly  valuable  paper,  on  so  important  a 
subject,  the  agricultural  public  are  much  in- 
debted. It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  no  crops  exhaust  (comparatively) 
the  soil,  until  they  begin  to  blossom  and  per- 
fect their  seeds;  blossom-buds  are  not  fur- 
nished with  returning  sap-vessels,  and  it  is 
therefore  that  they  exhaust  the  soil. 

J.  C. 


Effects  of  Camphor  on  Vegetables. 

The  stimulating  effects  of  camphor  upon 
the  human  and  other  animal  bodies  are  well 
known ;  but  those  on  vegetables  are  not  only 
new,  but  astonishing  in  their  nature.  A  piece 
of  the  woody  stem  of  the  tulip-tree,  with  one 
flower  and  two  leaves,  taken  out  of  a  pot  of 
water,  containing  several  other  flowers  of  the 
same  plant,  all,  to  appearance,  in  the  same 
state,  was  placed  in  eight  ounces  of  water, 
which  had  been  stirred  up  for  some  time,  with 
one  scruple  of  good  camphor.  In  a  little 
while  an  unusually  lively  appearance  became 
remarkable  in  the  flower  in  the  camphor; 
while  the  others,  though  they  had  the  benefit 
of  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  were  sensibly 
drooping.  The  two  leaves  first  elevated  them- 
selves considerably  on  their  foot-stalks;  the 
flower  expanded  more  than  in  a  natural  state ; 


the  stamina  occhives  receded  from  the  pistil- 
lum ;  and  the  tliree  leaves  of  the  calyx,  or 
flower-cup,  were  remarkably  reflected  back, 
and  grew  extremely  rigid  and  elastic.  The 
internal  surface  of  the  petals  of  the  flowers 
perspired  considerably,  though  a  similar  per- 
spiration could  not  be  perceived  in  the  flowers 
of  the  same  room  and  temperature.  The 
camphorated  plant  continued  in  a  very  invi- 
gorated state  for  two  whole  days,  after  which 
it  began  to  droop ;  but  the  leaves  drooped  and 
decayed  sooner  than  the  flower.  The  other 
flowers  and  leaves  of  the  tulip-tree  left  in 
simple  water,  did  not  live  more  than  half  as 
long  as  that  in  the  water  impregnated  with 
camphor. 

Notwithstanding  these  surprising  effects, 
no  odour  of  camphor  could  be  traced  in  any 
other  part  of  the  branch,  except  what  was 
immersed  in  the  fluid.  This  circumstance 
seems  to  render  it  probable  that  the  camphor 
was  not  absorbed  by  the  plant,  but  that  it  ex- 
erted its  influence  entirely  through  the  solids 
to  which  it  was  immediately  applied.  The 
appearance,  however,  was  very  striking,  and 
might  be  compared  to  the  beneficial  effects 
of  opium  on  the  human  constitution.  Seve- 
ral other  experiments  were  made  with  cam- 
phor on  plants,  in  all  of  which  it  was  very 
evident  that  camphor  operated  as  a  powerful 
and  wliolesome  stimulant. 

A  stalk  of  yellow  iris,  with  one  expanded 
flower,  was  taken  out  of  a  pliial  of  water  in 
which  it  had  been  placed  more  than  a  day. 
The  flower  had  begun  to  droop;  but,  in  a 
very  few  minutes  after  being  put  in  a  phial 
of  the  same  size  containing  a  few  grains  of 
camphor,  it  began  to  revive,  and  continued  in 
a  vigorous  state  for  many  hours.  As  cam- 
phor is  but  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  it 
is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  stimulant 
effects  were  produced  by  a  very  small  part 
of  the  quantity  mingled  with  the  water. 
This  discovery  might  induce  us  to  make  ex- 
periments with  camphor  as  a  manure,  if  the 
expense  of  trying  them  on  a  scale  suffi- 
ciently large  were  not  excessive.  But  still, 
we  may  apply  the  camphor  in  the  manner  be- 
fore mentioned.  A  few  grains  of  camphor, 
acting  as  a  cordial,  will  revive  a  drooping 
plant,  increase  its  beauty  and  prolong  its  ex- 
istence. In  the  eye  of  the  florist,  these  are 
objects  of  no  mean  importance. — Burt. 


"  If  men  will  be  miserable,  let  them  reckon 
with  their  consciences,  and  not  bay  the  moon 
and  deem  nature  withered  and  wrinkled — 
they  might  be  happy,  but  for  themselves — 
let  all  things  bright  and  fair  witness  against 
them.  The  aspect  of  external  things  is 
affected  greatly  by  the  state  of  our  minds, 
for  if  there  be  disquietude  within,  all  will  ap- 
pear gloomy  without.'''' 
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The  Properly  of  Paschall  Morris,  Allerton  Farm,  near  Westchester,  Chester  County, 

Pennsylvania. 


hZTJnn'"'.  .^""  *'  ?""\  ^""^  ""^'^  °f  ^'^°  ^""^^  °f  Leeds,  one  of  the  most  successful 
breeders  ot  short-horns  in  England,  and  whose  slock,  as  appears  by  the  Enolish  Herd-Book 

iTk  oTn"'[.''"'Ki  '",  '''  '"°\  '?"^^''°"  ^y  •i»d'^'°'^«  ^'•'^^^^'  to  the  mo^t  celebrated  ant 
iusMSr. A".!  '°°^'  ''"'t  ''^^  ^^^'  °^  ^'^"'"-"-  "^  i^  "-^t  yet  in  Jus  prime,  bein<r  only 
just  urned  of  three  years ;  but  for  a  combmation  of  the  points  deemed  most  valuable,  both 
roL  rv      H^  ^'''^'^'"^  purposes  he  is  considered  at  least  equal  to  any  bull  in  the 

country.  He  possesses  m  a  remarkable  degree  the  requisite  of  good  handling,  his  skin 
Cotrn'tv^'hre  ?;l'  "ki'"^  f'^- .  V"  '^^'"'^  '^  "^^^h  the're  are  mofe  than  fifty  fn  Cheste? 
essenSl  Doint  Z;f  ^/h '''^?^^  1^^'  reputation  of  their  sire,  being  remarkable  in  that  very 
Sf  m  hpHn'/th  t,  1  '  '"  *u^  t'"^  '^1^'^'''''  ""'  ^^11  ^^  o^e^  the  loin,  and  are  also  well 
Sherui'^^enplVf      T^^  °^/"  '^'^"'^^^  to   obtain,  even  in  high-bred  animals 

and  ne  tnP^4  ^f  L  f  1-  ^''  ^'^'^^^fr^™  thorough-bred  cows,  are  of  very  fine  quality 

SP.  P.  nm,t  f  ?'  V"^''f^'"f  -""^^^t  milking  properties,  and  it  is  believed  he  himself  pos- 
famlprnf  n  ?°'  '■''^i;^'''f  ?■*/  dairy,  which  is  confirmed  by  his  relationship  to  those 
Spof  h?r''nTr^"^'l"''''^\''"'^  ^°  ^'^^"^ble  for  retaining  the  milking  property, 
rhp'fpr  ,il  n"^  n^'''  have  obtained  first  premiums  this  fall,  at  the  Philadelphia  and 
fburnrpm  nm/  ?Tff  ^'^  A?ncultural  Exhibitions.  "  His  Grace"  himself  has  obtained 
lour  premiums  at  dinerent  exhibitions. 

tionThL^V^''''r'"°""''^'l°^jE''''^°''t-'^°'"  '■^'^^  ^hi^'^  comes  nearer  Culley's  descrip- 
he  loin  Erl^"  T.T-  "  ^^'\^°™'  ^^^'^  ^"-^  "^'^'^  ^'•^  tine,  the  hide  thin,  the^<:hine  fuH. 
qua litv  en  °  1  :.'npl  ^^'"^^^^throughout  large  and  well  formed,  with  the  flesh  and  fatting 
Semfirtln  ^  ?if  '"P^'/"'  ^°,  ^'^"'^  of  any  other  large  breed;  the  short-horns  givi 
TKi IvP.  .rp  ^^  '?''  ''  ''k'  '"'^  ™^^"  '^''^  ^'■'^'"^  ^^  butter  during  the  grass  sealn. 
/JX/''  A  Th  '^'''''?'''"^''""^""^'"'*''>'^^'^  =^"d  ^^•'it'^'or  what  the  breeders  call 
fcribabie  '  ''        ""  "^^''  ^'■^^'^'"  '"t^  ^  ^^Ikmess  of  handling  quite  inde- 
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Universality  of  Taxation. — Ploughing. 


VOL.V. 


For  tlio  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Universality  of  Taxation. 

Mr.  Editor,  —  I  have  read,  with  very 
great  pleasure,  in  the  pages  of  the  Cabinet, 
the  excellent  address  delivered  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society, 
at  their  late  exhibition,  and  cannot  but  envy 
those  who  were  able  to  be  present  at  such  "  a 
feast  of  fat  things."  His  view  of  the  ques- 
tion of  high  wages  is,  I  am  convinced,  cor- 
rect, and  the  declaration  of  the  late  Mr. 
George  Walker,  that  "  his  farm-work  was 
done  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper  in  this  country 
than  in  England,"  is  only  corroborative  of 
what  I  have  heard  that  gentleman  say,  "  I 
need  only  to  be  informed  what  is  the  rate  of 
wages  in  any  country,  to  enable  me  to  form 
a  correct  estimate  of  its  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness, these  being  always  in  exact  propor- 
tion, whether  high  or  low."  And  it  is  pro- 
verbial, that  where  low  wages  are,  there  are 
poverty  and  discontent — witness  the  present 
state  of  England  and  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe — these  being  the  cause  of  that  stream 
of  emigration,  which  is  ever  pressing  towards 
our  shores. 

The  President's  estimate  of  the  difference 
in  the  value  of  land  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  is  correct,  as  is  also  the  difference 
in  the  rate  of  taxation,  if  it  be  confined  to 
direct  taxation,  while  the  indirect  impost, 
which  falls  upon  every  thing  that  can  be  seen, 
felt,  and  understood,  soon  swells  the  amount 
far  beyond  the  limit  which  he  has  assigned  to 
it ;  for  after  "  the  tax-gatliercr  and  tything- 
man  have  made  their  appearance  and  taken 
from  the  farmer  fifty-three  per  cent,  upon  his 
rent,"  then  comes  domestic  taxation,  which, 
silently  and  imperceptibly,  robs  him  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  means  of  his  existence,  and 
renders  him  incapable  of  paying  to  his  labour- 
ers a  sum  more  than  sufficient  to  procure 
them  a  bare  subsistence  ;  and  were  it  not  that 
labour  is  there  obtained  at  about  one-third 
part  of  its  value,  the  farmer  would  not  be 
able  to  subsist  at  all.  No  one  in  this  country 
can  conceive  to  what  an  extent  taxation  is 
carried  in  England ;  were  they  not  indeed  a 
"  nation  of  shopkeepers,"  they  must  long  since 
have  sunk  under  it;  their  industry  and  perse- 
verance have  alone  supported  them. 

The  following  sentiment  in  the  President's 
address,  does  him  honour — may  he  long  live 
to  witness  its  truth  and  justness,  and  rejoice 
in  his  country's  welfare  and  prosperity  !  "  De- 
pend upon  it,"  says  he,  "there  is  no  surer 
sign  of  national  prosperity  than  high  wages ; 
and  God  grant  that  for  many  a  long  year  it 
may  be  the  lot  of  our  countrymen,  who  sub- 
sist by  tlie  labour  of  their  hands,  to  work  well, 
to  be  paid  well,  and  to  live  well.''^ 
But  I  must  copy  from  an  English  publica- 


tion,* the  following  delicious  morsel  on  the 
"  Universality  of  Taxation  ;"  it  is  sufficient 
to  convince  every  one  of  the  preference  due 
to  this  country  over  all  others  in  the  world  ; 
but  it  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  operate  as 
a  warning  to  us  how  we  indulge  in  a  too 
great  fondness  for  "  national  glory,"  a  sin,  by 
which  all  the  old  governments  of  Europe 
have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  poverty  and 
confusion,  and  which  will,  in  the  end,  prove 
the  ruin  of  many  of  them. 

"We  can  inform  Brother  Jonalhan  what 
are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  being  too 
fond  of  glory  :  —  Taxes  upon  every  article 
which  enters  into  the  mouth  or  covers  the 
back,  or  is  placed  under  the  foot — taxes  upon 
every  thing  which  is  pleasant  to  sec,  hear, 
feel,  smell  or  taste — taxes  upon  warmth,  light 
and  locomotion  —  taxes  on  every  thing  on 
earth,  and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth — on 
every  thing  that  comes  from  abroad,  or  is 
grown  at  home — taxes  on  the  raw  material, 
and  on  every  fresh  value  that  is  added  to  it 
by  the  industry  of  man — taxes  on  the  sauce 
which  pampers  man's  appetite  and  on  the 
drug  which  restores  him  to  health — on  the 
ermine  which  decorates  the  judge,  and  the 
rope  which  hangs  the  criminal! — on  the  poor 
man's  salt,  and  the  rich  man's  spice — on  the 
brass  nails  of  the  cofiin,  and  the  ribbons  of 
the  bride — at  bed  or  board,  couchant  or  levant, 
we  must  pay.  The  school-boy  whips  his 
taxed  top — the  beardless  youth  manages  his 
taxed  horse  with  a  taxed  bridle,  on  a  taxed  j| 
road:  —  and  the  dying  Englishman,  pouring  * 
his  medicine,  which  has  paid  seven  per  cent, 
into  a  silver  spoon,  which  has  paid  fifteen  per 
cent.,  flings  himself  back  upon  his  chintz 
bed,  which  has  paid  twenty-two  per  cent. — 
and  expires  in  the  arms  of  a  taxed  apothe- 
cary, who  has  paid  a  license  of  one  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  for  the  privilege  of  prac- 
tising his  calling!  His  whole  property  is 
then  immediately  taxed  from  two  to  ten  per 
cent. ;  and,  besides  the  probate,  large  fees  are 
demanded  for  burying  him  in  the  Chancel ; 
his  virtues  are  handed  down  to  posterity  upon 
taxed  marble,  and  he  is  at  length  gathered  to 
his  fathers — to  be  taxed  no  more !"        W. 


Ploughing. 

The  whole  series  of  furrows  on  an  Eng- 
lish statute  acre,  supposing  each  to  be  nine 
inches  wide,  would  extend  to  19,8G0  yards ; 
and  adding  twelve  yards  to  every  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  for  the  ground  travelled  over 
in  turning,  the  whole  work  of  one  acre  may 
be  estimated  as  extending  to  20,416  yards,  or 
eleven  miles  and  nearly  five  furlongs. 


*  Sydney  Smith's  Works,  8vo.  1830. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Damp  Stables. 

Sir, — When  I  came  to  t!ie  farm  which  I 
now  hold  by  purchase,  I  found   tlie  stables 
built  under  large  trees  and  near  a  spring  of 
water,   with  a  northern  aspect;  my  horses 
were  soon  in  poor  condition,  with  long  and 
rough  coats,  and  almost  always  lax  in  their 
bowels,  nor  could  I  get  them  up  by  extra  food 
or  lighter  work;  but  my  cows  suffered  most, 
for  they  were  always  sick ;  their  milk  fell 
off,  and  their  butter  was  poor  and  of  a  bad 
colour  and  taste,  and  four  of  them  slipped 
their   calves  before   their   time;   when   the 
spring  came,  they  left  their  winter-quarters 
in  a  worse  state  than  I  had  ever  seen  them, 
and  two  of  them  died  from  the  scours  on  go- 
ing to  pasture.     On  enquiry,  I  found  that  the 
tenant  who  had  left,  had  always  been,  what 
the  neighbours  termed,   unfortunate   in   his 
horses  and  cattle,  and  from  that  cause,  more 
than  any  other,  he  had  not  been  able  to  make 
both  ends  meet.     The  truth  flashed  upon  me 
in  an  instant,  and  in  a  very  little  time  longer 
than  it  has  taken  me  to  tell  you  my  story,  I 
had  commenced  pulling  down  the  stable,  the 
unhealthiness  of  which  had  been,  I  was  con- 
vinced, the  cause  of  all  the  evil  and  all  the 
loss,  and  it  was  not  more  than  two  days  be- 
fore there  was  not  left  one  stone  upon  an- 
other of  the  whole  fabric.     I  now  set  to  work 
and  erected  another  on  higher  ground,  re- 
moved from  water  and  clear  from  the  shade 
of  trees,  with  a  south-east  aspect  and  dry  ca- 
pacious yard  ;  and  from  that  day  I  have  had 
neither  sickness  nor  sorrow  in  my  out-door 
household ;  my  horses  live  on  less  food,  are 
always  sleek  and  in  good  working  condition, 
and  my  cows  are  a  credit  to  their  keep;  our 
butter  brings  two  cents  a  pound  more  in  the 
market,  and  for  the  last  year  our  sales  are 
more  than  doubled  from  the  same  number  of 
cows,  and  the  same  pasturage ;  and  no  more 
premature  calves.     Instead  of  watering  my 
cattle,  as  heretofore,  at  the  spring  under  the 
trees — the  water  cold,  with  a  deadly  taste 
and  bad  colour — I  sunk  a  well  and  put  in  a 
pump,  and  at  a  long  trough  in  the  yard  for 
the  summer,  and  another  under  shelter  for 
the  winter,  my  cattle  slake  their  thirst,  with- 
out setting  up  their  coats  as  they  always  used 
to  do  afler  drinking  at  the  hole  under  the 
trees;  even  when  the  weather  was  warm, 
they  were  accustomed  to  shake  all  over  as 
though  they  were  in  a  fit  of  the  ague,  after 
drinking  their  fill  of  this  water;  and  to  this, 
with  the  bad  aspect  of  the  stables,  I  attribute 
all  the  sickness  and  misery  which  I  have  ex- 
perienced amongst  my  cattle  and  horses. 

I  have  been  induced  to  tell  you  the  above, 
by  reading  in  a  valuable  English  work,  called 
"  Stable  Economy,"  some  observations  which 


would  go  to  show  that  the  writer,  like  myself, 
had  enjoyed  the  experience  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  so  well  describes;  and  as  they  fully 
corroborate  all  my  convictions,  I  should  be 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  present  your  read- 
ers with  what  he  advances  on  the  subject,  if 
it  meets  with  your  approbation,  and  am,  your 
constant  reader,  M. 

"A  damp  stable  produces  more  evil  than  a 
damp  house ;  it  is  there  we  expect  to  find 
horses  with  bad  eyes,  coughs,  greasy  heels, 
swelled  legs,  mange,  and  a  long,  rough,  dry, 
staring  coat,  which  no  grooming  can  cure. 
The  French  attribute  glanders  and  the  farcy 
to  a  humid  atmosphere,  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
in  a  damp  situation  we  find  these  diseases 
most  prevalent :  when  horses  are  first  lodged 
in  a  damp  stable,  they  soon  show  how  much 
they  feel  the  change ;  they  become  dull,  lan- 
guid and  feeble,  the  coat  stares,  they  refuse 
to  feed,  and  at  fast  work,  they  cut  their  legs 
in  spite  of  all  care  to  prevent  them — this 
arises  from  weakness:  and  while  some  of  the 
horses  catch  cold,  others  are  attacked  by  in- 
flammation of  the  throat,  the  lungs  or  the 
eyes ;  most  of  them  lose  flesh  rapidly,  and 
the  change  produces  most  mischief  when  it 
is  made  in  the  winter  season.  Horses  in  con- 
stant and  laborious  employment  must  have 
good  lodgings  and  kind  treatment,  but  where 
the  stables  are  bad,  the  management  is  sel- 
dom good,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
that  hundreds  of  valuable  horses  are  destroyed 
every  year  by  the  combined  influence  of  bad 
stables  and  bad  management.  And  although 
excessive  toil  and  bad  food  have  much  to  do 
in  the  work  of  destruction,  every  hostile 
agent  operates  with  most  fierce,  where  the 
stables  are  of  the  worst  kind. 

Stables  should  always  be  erected  on  dry 
ground,  or  that  which  will  admit  of  perfect 
draining,  with  the  surface  a  little  sloping. 
Stables  built  in  a  hollow  or  on  marshy  land, 
are  always  damp,  and  when  the  foundations 
are  sunk  in  clay,  no  draining  can  keep  the 
walls  dry,  the  dampness  will  follow  up  the 
walls  from  the  deepest  foundation  :  it  is  true 
that  damp  stables  may  be  rendered  less  un- 
comfortable, by  strewing  the  floor  with  sand 
or  saw-dust,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  stove-pipe 
might  be  made  to  pass  through  the  stable 
near  the  floor,  but  such  stables  are  liable  to 
frequent  and  great  alterations  of  temperature 
at  every  change  of  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Some  of  the  means  usually  employed 
against  dampness  in  dwelling-houses  might 
be  adopted  in  the  construction  of  stables,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  walls  from  absorbing  the 
moisture  of  the  soil,  such  as  a  foundation  of 
whinstone  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  co- 
vered with  a  coat  of  Roman  cement  or  a 
sheet  of  lead ;  or  the  foundation  may  be  sunk 
so  low  as  to  admit  of  its  bein?  laid  in  coal- 
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Potato  Planting. 


Vol.  V. 


dust  or  other  substance  which  does  not  absorb 
water ;  and,  although  precautions  of  this  kind 
may  sometimes  prove  salutary,  they  ought 
not  to  be  trusted  to  where  a  dry,  airy,  healthy 
situation  can  be  obtained ;  frequently  white- 
washing the  walls  with  lime  seems  to  have 
an  influence  in  removing  moisture  and  keep- 
ing them  dry.  Tlie  owner  of  a  damp  and 
uncomfortable  stable  often  wonders  why  so 
many  of  his  horses  catch  cold,  "there  are 
always  some  of  them  coughing ;"  now,  if  he 
were  to  make  that  stable  his  abode  for  four- 
and-twenty  hours,  he  would  have  but  little  to 
wonder  at.  Large  stables  are  objectionable, 
and  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but 
cheapness  in  the  erection,  so  that  when  it  is 
more  important  to  have  a  cheap  than  a  healthy 
stable,  a  large  one  may  be  indulged  in;  the 
saving  in  the  end,  however,  may  eventually 
prove  a  loss,  if  the  builder  of  the  stable  be 
the  owner  of  the  horses.  A  very  large  stable 
cannot  easily  be  ventilated;  it  requires  a 
lofty  roof  to  give  any  degree  of  purity,  and 
contagious  diseases  once  introduced  into  such, 
spread  rapidly  and  do  extensive  mischief  be- 
fore they  can  be  checked." 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Potato  Planting. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  too,  must  beg  permission 
to  endorse  the  account  which  follows.  I  have 
proved  it,  therefore  I  speak  with  confidence 
as  to  the  results.  In  a  visit  to  an  excellent 
agriculturist,  I  found  him  cutting  his  potatoes 
for  seed,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  select  the 
tops  only  for  planting,  reserving  the  remain- 
der of  the  potatoes  for  culinary  purposes ;  he 
will  by  this  time,  have  taken  up  the  crop,  and 
would  he — he  is  one  of  your  subscribers — in- 
form us  of  the  result. 

In  my  memorandum-book  I  find  these  entries 
— 29th  March,  planted  fifty  pounds  weight 
of  the  tops  of  potatoes  which  had  been  re- 
served, while  preparing  the  bulbs  for  cooking 
for  the  use  of  the  household,  by  merely  cut- 
ting off  a  thin  slice  and  throwing  it  by  in  a 
basket,  during  the  winter,  which  was  placed 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  frost.  24th  Septem- 
ber, dug  up  the  potatoes  which  were  raised 
from  the  thin  cuttings,  from  the  tops  of  the 
roots  while  preparing  them  for  the  house; 
they  are  uniformly  large  and  fine,  particu- 
larly clean  from  scab  (as  the  land  was  spread 
with  lime  as  soon  as  the  crop  was  planted) 
and,  without  exception,  the  best  crop  I  ever 
grew ;  the  quantity  planted  was  just  50  lbs., 
and  from  them  I  have  this  day  taken  up  one 
ton.  But  now  allow  me  to  turn  to  the  ac- 
count spoken  of  above,  which  is  copied  from 
the  "Agricultural  Almanac"  for  1823,  and 
which  is  never  the  worse  for  keeping. 

P.  G. 


"  The  following  improvement  in  the  cul- 
ture of  potatoes,  is  taken  from  the  "  Ameri- 
can Farmer,"  and  is  extracted  for  the  Alma- 
nac, not  only  under  a  conviction  of  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  practice,  but  from  actual 
experience  of  its  verity.  Whensoever  the 
writer  has  himself  superintended  the  cutting 
of  his  seed  potatoes,  he  has  uniformly  suc- 
ceeded in  this  mode  of  preparing  the  seed, 
but  when  the  persons  employed  were  left  to 
their  own  government,  all  the  parts  of  the  po- 
tatoes were  indiscriminately  cut  and  planted  : 
the  difference  in  the  crop  has  evinced  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  farmer's  attention  to  the  whole 
detail  of  the  affair :  this  branch  of  the  cul- 
ture is  too  generally  committed  to  boys,  or 
ignorant  and  careless  labourers.  The  bottom 
of  the  potato  is  no  better  than  the  starch  of 
grain,  intended  by  nature  to  nourish  the  ten- 
drils thrown  out  in  the  first  efforts  of  vegeta- 
tion, the  residue  rots  and  perishes  in  the 
ground,  therefore  the  practice  of  preserving 
it  for  the  use  of  the  household  is  a  saving  in- 
stead of  a  waste.  By  judiciously  cutting  the 
bulb,  there  will  bo  enough  of  the  pabulum  for 
the  tendril  or  young  fibre  thrown  out  by  the 
eye,  to  subsist  upon ;  indeed,  if  only  the  cut 
containing  the  eyes  were  generally  used  in 
planting,  it  is  clear  that  the  crop  would  be 
the  most  abundant:  this  practice  had  been 
known  to  and  often  proved  by  me,  many  yeara 
before  the  account  of  it  in  the  following  ex- 
tract was  seen. 

"  A  correspondent  has  requested  us  to  in- 
sert the  following.  The  first  year,  he  says, 
I  cut  the  potatoes  in  three  pieces,  the  top,  the 
middle,  and  the  bottom  parts,  and  planted 
them  in  three  rows.  The  top  plant  was  ten 
days  earlier  than  the  middle  plant,  and  a 
much  greater  crop;  the  middle  plant  was  ear- 
lier than  the  bottom,  and  a  better  crop,  the 
bottom  producing  but  a  very  indifferent 
crop. 

For  some  seasons  past,  I  have  only  planted 
the  top  eyes,  and  I  may  safely  say  1  have  the 
best  crop  and  the  driest  potatoes  in  the  coun- 
try. None  need  be  deterred  from  this  plan 
on  the  ground  of  waste,  for  after  the  top  is 
cut  off,  the  remainder  keeps  better  and  longer 
fit  for  use  than  if  the  potato  were  preserved 
entire ;  and  as  a  proof  of  this,  lay  a  whole 
potato  on  the  ground,  or  in  any  exposed  place, 
and  it  will  show  that  the  top  plants  grow  and 
are  many  inches  in  length,  before  there  is 
any  growth  from  the  bottom." — A?«.  Far.  12 
April,  1822. 

P.  S.  If  housekeepers  in  towns  were  to 
preserve  the  cuttings  of  the  tops  of  their  po- 
tatoes during  winter,  and  preserve  them  as 
above,  there  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
plant  all  the  country,  without  the  cost  of  a 
single  cent  for  seed ! 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Book  Farming. 

Sir, — I  told  you  in  my  last,  that  my  young 
neighbour  had  made  for  himself  what  he  calls 
a  routine  of  crops,  and  on  my  saying  I  did 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  that  word,  he 
said  it  meant  a  round  of  crops,  so  that  the 
land  which  bears  wheat  this  year,  will  come 
in  for  that  crop  again,  so  many  years  hence, 
and  not  higgledy-piggledy,  as  ours  are  very 
apt  to  do  if  left  to  themselves:  now  this,  I 
thought,  was  prettily  contrived,  for  it  must 
be  a  blessed  thing  to  know  what  you  are 
going  to  do  next:  but,  I  declare,  he  had  car- 
ried out  the  idea,  as  he  called  it,  in  a  way 
which  I  had  no  notion  of,  for  he  had  made  a 
painted  map  of  his  farm  upon  paper,  showing, 
by  the  different  colours  of  the  fields,  what 
crop  had  been  grown  upon  every  one  the  pre- 
sent season ;  and  this  was  put  into  a  frame 
with  glass  and  hung  above  the  fire-place,  in 
his  parlour,  where  he  had  it  constantly  in  his 
eye  to  con  over;  all  this,  he  said,  he  made 
new  every  year,  for  his  own  satisfaction,  and, 
I  tell  you,  he  walked  me  over  the  farm,  upon 
paper,  in  about  half  a  second,  from  north  to 
south  and  from  east  to  west,  pointing  out,  as 
we  went  along,  where  his  corn  would  come 
next  year,  and  his  wheat,  and  his  oats  and 
potatoes,  all  as  though  the  land  was  ready 
ploughed  for  them — you  may  depend  it  was  a 
capital  contrivance,  and  I  intend  to  get  him 
to  make  me  just  such  an  one ;  for,  besides 
the  painting,  there  was  something  of  more 
value  in  the  plan  of  changing  the  crops  in 
the  way  he  does,  but  without  it,  I  don't  think 
he  could  remember  how  he  had  determined 
to  fix  it.  You  see,  he  says,  we  plough  and 
sow  too  much  of  our  land,  and  I  swow  I  think 
we  do,  for  he  has,  that's  certain,  more  grain 
upon  one  acre  than  I  have  upon  three ;  and 
then  he  has  such  a  capital  run  for  his  dairy 
cows  and  fattening  stock  and  sheep,  in  con- 
sequence of  laying  up  so  much  of  his  land  to 
gra^s;  and  I  could  but  admire  the  way  in 
which  he  makes  them,  as  he  says,  do  the 
work  for  him,  and  at  last  carry  the  crop  to 
market  in  the  shape  of  fat  beef  and  mutton  ! 
Now  isn't  that  capital  ]  I  guess  it  is. 

I  have  already  told  you  how  he  contrived 
to  get  a  first-rate  dairy  of  cows,  all  ready 
made  to  his  hand ;  and  seeing  that  his  sheep 
were  the  handsomest  anywhere  about,  all  of 
the  proper  age  for  breeding,  and  such  a  num- 
ber of  them  too,  nearly  a  hundred,  I  just 
asked  him  how  he  had  contrived  that  part  of 
his  business,  and  I  promise  you  he  is  up  to  a 
thing  or  two !  Says  he,  "  1  took  my  horse  and 
rode  across  the  country  to  look  about  me,  and 
wherever  I  saw  any  first-rate  sheep,  I  went 
to  the  owner  and  asked  him  to  sell  me  a  few 
of  the  best ;  I  was  always  refused  at  first, 


but  that  did  not  prevent  me  from  urging  him 
to  fix  his  price  upon  half-a-dozen  or  halfa- 
score  of  the  best ;  and,  as  you  know  the  old 
story  about  money  making  the  mare  to  go,  so 
I  found  it  with  the  sheep,  for  I  could  gene- 
rally make  them  to  go  for  about  a  dollar  ex- 
tra, and  leave  their  poor,  emaciated,  ugly 
companions  behind !  The  last  I  tried  my 
hand  at  was  a  buck,  a  cross  between  the 
Dishley  and  South-dovvn,  which  I  had  deter- 
mined to  buy  at  any  price ;  his  companion,  an 
iio-ly  brute,  I  could  have  had  for  three  or  four 
dollars,  but  for  him  his  owner  made  me  pay 
eight !  I  tell  you,  I  would  have  given  forty 
rather  than  lose  him.  Thus,  I  have  at  once 
obtained  a  flock  of  ninety-eight  of  the  hand- 
somest ewes  in  the  country,  and  they  are  now 
all  in  lamb  by  the  best  bred  bucks  that  money 
could  purchase,  not  one  of  which,  however, 
cost  me  over  tVi/elve  dollars."  Now,  I  guess, 
the  people  who  have  thus  been  selling  "the 
flower  of  their  flocks"  will  find  that  they 
have  been  "  saving  at  the  spigot  and  letting 
run  at  the  bimg." 

And  in  every  thing  about  him  he  is  curi- 
ous, for,  do  you  know,  he  has  dug  himself  an 
under-ground  cellar,  and  arched  it  over  with 
stone ;  and  here  he  keeps  his  milk  and  butter, 
instead  of  in  the  spring-house,  which  is,  how- 
ever, a  capital  one,  and  has  always  been  in 
use  since  I  was  a  boy,  and  which,  too,  we 
always  thought  quite  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose! but  in  that,  to  be  sure,  I  set  him  down 
as  wrong — decidedly  wrong — and  so  I  told 
him;  for  it  is  not  possible  there  can  be  any 
improvement  upon  spring-houses,  that's  cer- 
tain :  but  I  have  observed,  that  these  men  are 
always  opinionated,  and  will  have  their  own 
or  somebody  else's  way,  and  not  the  good, 
old-fashioned  plans  of  their  grandfathers. — 
Well,  as  I  said,  I  told  him  he  was  wrong,  but 
he  only  replied,  "  come  and  see,"  and  he  began 
taking  me  down  stairs  in  the  dark,  only  tell- 
ing me  to  count  steps,  and  note  if  I  did  not 
feel  it  colder  every  one  I  took  agoing  down, 
and  it  was  so,  that's  a  fact ;  and  when  we  got 
to  the  bottom  it  was  much  colder  than  the 
spring-house,  and  the  milk  was  all  standing 
round  upon  a  broad  smooth  shelf  of  white 
marble,  and  not  a  drop  of  water  in  the  whole 
establishment !  I  was  amazed,  but  didn't  say 
a  word.  He  told  me  that  no  water  was  ever 
brought  down  there  but  what  was  boiling  hot, 
and  this  was  to  scald  the  shelves  with,  and, 
after  they  had  been  scrubbed  with  a  brush 
and  soap  and  water,  they  were  rubbed  quite 
dry  with  a  cloth,  and  this  was  the  way  the 
floor  was  cleaned  also,  so  that  there  may  be 
no  evaporation  even  in  the  milk-house,  as  he 
had  learnt,  first  from  books  and  afterwards 
from  experience,  that  all  moisture  of  that  sort 
was  injurious  to  the  butter,  taking  the  colour 
out  of  it,  and  spoiling  it  for  keeping ;  and  as 
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proof  positive,  lie  told  me,  when  I  made  but- 
ter again,  to  keep  some  of  it  uncovered  with 
tlie  wet  cloth — for,  you  see,  it  is  our  practice 
to  cover  the  butter  with  a  wet  cloth  to  keep 
tire  light  and  dust  from  it — and  I  should  see 
tlrat  it  kept  colour  better  than  that  which  was 
constantly  covered,  and  would  keep  good 
longer.  He  said,  it  was  their  practice  to  put 
by  a  piece  of  butter  of  the  last  making,  to 
try  how  it  would  keep,  and  he  showed  me 
four  small  lumps  of  the  four  last  weeks'  mak- 
ing, and  it 's  a  fact,  they  were  all  good  and 
of  fine  colour !  But  he  told  me  this  would 
not  be  the  case,  if  they  were  to  put  water 
into  the  churn  as  we  do;  indeed  he  says,  they 
never  allow  the  least  drop  of  water  ever  to 
touch  the  milk  or  cream  or  butter,  on  no  ac- 
count whatever,  not  even  to  wash  the  butter 
while  making;  the  whey  is  all  beaten  out 
with  what  they  call  a  spatterer,  or  some  such 
name,  upon  a  hard  and  smooth  piece  of  board, 
held  in  the  left  hand  by  a  knob,  without 
sponge  or  cloth  or  any  thing  else,  and  this  is 
done,  both  before  and  after  salting — never,  he 
said,  again  allowing  a  drop  of  water  to  touch 
the  milk  or  cream  or  butter  from  first  to  last ! 
Well,  but  the  best  on't  is  to  come — this  milk- 
house,  that  is  so  cold  now,  he  declares  will  be 
warm  in  the  winter,  requiring  no  fire  in  it  to 
keep  the  milk  from  freezing !  Of  course  that 
I  shall  believe  when  I  see  it ;  it  is  very  possi- 
ble in  that  he  may  be  mistaken,  but  of  a 
truth  I  have  seen  so  many  good  contrivances 
about  him,  that  I  begin  almost  to  doubt  my 
own  infallibility,  and  that's  a  thing  I  never 
expected  to  have  to  say,  any  how. 

But  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  how  he 
had  got  his  butter-plump  made ;  you  know 
that  ours  are  small  at  the  top  and  increase 
gradually  to  the  bottom;  now  his  was  made 
with  a  bilge  to  it,  larger  at  about  one-third  in 
height  from  the  bottom  than  tiiere,  and  taper- 
ing afterwards  to  the  top;  and  it  is  a  certain 
fact,  for  I  tried  it,  he  has  not  one-half  the 
labour  of  churning  in  it  that  we  have  in  ours  ; 
he  says  there  is  more  room  for  the  plunger  to 
work  up  and  down,  throwing  the  cream  far- 
ther to  right  and  left;  and  it  must  be  so,  for 
it  is  a  certainty  that  his  butter  is  not,  some- 
how, so  long  coming  as  ours,  although  he 
often  brings  forty  pounds  at  a  time  in  this 
small  plump;  he,  however,  thinks  that  this  is 
in  some  measure  owing  to  his  capital  milk- 
house,  which  is  never  too  hot  or  too  cold. 

After  all,  perhaps  you  will  think  that  his 
theory,  as  he  calls  it,  of  dunging  is  about  as 
curious  as  any  thing,  and  it  would  certainly 
do  you  good  to  hear  him  talk  so  learnedly 
about  it — there,  says  he,  is  the  carbon  gas,* 


♦Carbonic  ncid  gas,  nearly  twice  as  heavy  as  com- 
mon air.  Hydrogen  gas,  the  lightest  of  all  ponderable 
things. 


and  the  hydrogen  gas — one  light  and  the 
other  heavy,  so  heavy  that  you  may  pour  it 
from  one  bottle  into  another  as  easy  as  water, 
and  while  the  hydrogen  goes  up,  the  carbon 
goes  down  to  the  roots  of  the  plants ;  and  a 
great  deal  more  about  it  that  I  can't  remem- 
ber, if  I  could  be  sure  that  I  understood  it ; 
but  the  upshot  of  it  is,  he  says  we  should 
spread  our  dung  on  the  top  of  the  land,  and 
not  plough  it  in,  but  let  the  crop  grow  over 
it;  and  he  argufies,  that  to  leave  it  so  is  not 
to  waste  it,  for  that  part  of  the  dung  which  is 
to  go  to  form  the  crop  will  not  rise  in  fer- 
mentation, but  the  other,  the  hydrogen,  will, 
and  if  it  remained  behind,  it  would  be  an  in- 
jury rather  than  a  good  to  the  crop,  as  it  has 
already  done  its  duty ;  he  is  going,  therefore, 
to  sow  his  wheat  and  top-dress  it  in  the  spring, 
thinking  that  he  shall  not  then  lose  about  one- 
half  of  the  dung,  as  he  now  does,  by  its  being 
washed  away  by  the  winter  rains.  Now,  I 
guess  that's  something  new,  isn't  if?  And 
when  I  tried  to  reason  against  it,  by  telling 
him  I  was  sure  he  was  wrong  again,  as  the 
dung  could  do  no  good  if  it  was  put  only  on 
the  top  of  the  crop — for  how  could  itl — he 
only  said,  "  and  yet  you  dung  your  young  clo- 
ver in  the  spring,  and  your  upper  meadows 
just  as  the  grass  begins  to  shoot,  and  don't 
you  see  how  it  makes  the  crops  grow  !"  Now 
what  could  I  say  to  this,  for  by  gum  it  is  ex- 
actly the  fact.  He  tells  me  he  shall  rot  his 
dung  all  winter,  by  taking  it  now  and  then 
from  the  cattle-yard,  and  making  a  heap  in 
his  wheat-field,  all  ready  to  carry  abroad  in 
the  spring,  just  as  he  serves  his  clover;  and 
when  he  asked  mc  why  it  should  not  do  as 
well  for  one  as  for  the  other,  what  could  you 
or  any  one  else  have  said  to  him  f  I  'm  sure 
I  don't  know. 

But  I  was  tickled  with  the  idea  of  pouring 
what  he  called  gas,  which  is  nothing  but  air, 
you  see,  out  of  one  bottle  into  another,  and 
wanted  him  to  tell  me  more  about  it;  and 
hang  me,  if  he  didn't  tell  me  the  most  curi- 
ous thing  in  the  world  !  Says  he,  "  if  you 
was  to  breathe  into  your  lungs  the  same  air 
that  you  breathe  out,  you  would  soon  be  poi- 
soned;" but  I  told  him  I  always  thought  I 
did  do  so,  for  how  could  what  I  breathed  out 
get  out  of  the  way  time  enough,  so  as  to  be 
clean  off  before  I  took  another  breath,  and 
didn't  I  draw  it  in  again,  or  at  least  some 
part  of  it  ]  But  he  told  me  no,  and  then  said, 
"  there  are  the  same  two  kinds  of  air  which 
come  out  of  your  lungs  as  are  contained  in 
the  dung,  the  carbon  gas  and  the  hydrogen 
gas,  and  when  you  breathe  them  out,  the  car- 
bon, being  heavier  than  the  air  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, falls  down  over  your  chin ;  and  the 
hydrogen,  being  lighter,  rises  over  your  head ; 
and  so  a  sort  of  middle  path  is  left,  by  which 
the  pure  air  is  drawn  in  for  the  supply  of  the 
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lungs,  but  which  is,  however,  in  the  next  mo- 
ment, forced  out  as  poison  again,  and  other 
fresh  air  drawn  in  !"  Now,  if  this  isn't  won- 
derful, I  don't  know  what  is.  Oh!  he's  too 
book-learned  by  half  for  a  farmer,  and  yet  I 
like  to  hear  him  talk  too;  but  my  talking 
must  have  tired  you  by  this,  and  so  no  more 
at  present  from, 

One  of  the  Old  School. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Oct.  2(i,  1840. 

Mr.  Editor, — A  few  reflections  arise  on 
reading  the  article  on  the  cultivation  of  wheat, 
by  a  correspondent  who  signs  himself  "  Vir," 
in  the  August  number  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
another  article  in  the  September  number. 
"  Vir"  divides  the  farmers  into  three  classes; 
"one  class,  he  says,  have  found  by  experience 
that  the  early  sown  wheat  is  the  least  liable 
to  be  affected  by  the  Hessian  fly — another 
class,  by  the  same  test,  have  discovered  that 
the  late  sown  is  the  most  likely  to  escape  its 
ravages — and  a  third  party  again  advocate  a 
middle  course,  as  the  only  mode  by  which  its 
ravages  can  be  averted."  Now,  if  I  under- 
stand his  meaning,  it  is  to  prove  them  all 
wrong — and  the  new  course,  which  he  recom- 
mends, as  the  only  certain  mode  of  raising 
this  great  staple  of  our  country.  He  informs 
the  farming  community  how  to  raise  large 
crops  of  wheat,  without  fear  of  blight,  rust, 
mildew  or  fly — and  this  merely  by  adopting 
the  7iew  course  of  the  grain-growing  districts 
of  Europe.  "  Vir"  seems  to  think  that  sow- 
ing wheat  after  the  first  frost  of  autumn,  is  a 
difficult  matter,  for  he  says,  "  who,  among 
farmers,  would  think  of  delaying  his  general 
wheat-sowing  until  after  the  first  frost  of  au- 
tumn, even  if  he  were  sure  he  would  then 
have  an  opportunity,  between  the  first  and 
second  frosts,  of  so  doing ;"  he  says,  "  the  idea 
is  absurd."  Why,  if  he  cannot  sow  it  be- 
tween the  first  and  second,  he  may  sow  it  be- 
tween the  first  and  third,  or  fourth  frost,  &c. 
Now  I  can  assure  him  the  difficulty  is  by  no 
means  so  great  as  he  anticipates — he  can  do 
so  without  being  "  a  conjuror."  We  gene- 
rally have  frost  before  the  last  week  in  Sep- 
tember ;  and  from  the  20th  of  September  to 
the  middle  of  October,  nine-tenths  of  the 
wheat  is  sown  in  the  middle  States.  It  is  a 
very  common  opinion  among  practical  farm- 
ers, that  the  wheat  is  more  likely  to  escape 
the  fly,  if  sown  after  a  frost  than  before  it. 
"Vir"  believes,  according  to  his  reasoning, 
that  the  wheat  plant  becomes  diseased  previ- 
ous to  the  fly  making  its  attack — or,  that  the 
fly  is  the  eff'ect  of  diseased  wheat,  and  not  the 
cause,  for  he  says,  "  on  the  same  principle  no 
fly  will  deposit  its  eggs  on  a  healthy  sheep, 
or  if  it  should,  they  will  never  come  into  ex- 
istence."    Perhaps  he  would  consider  botts 


in  horses,  or  worms  in  children  an  exception 
to  this  principle  ! — As  well  migiit  vv'e  argue, 
that  corn  must  be  diseased  or  the  cut-worm 
could  not  injure  it;  the  sap  of  the  peach-tree 
become  obstructed  in  its  circulation,  stagnate 
and  become  corrupt,  and  then  it  is  a  law  of 
nature  for  putricity  to  engender  life,  and  the 
borer  attack  the  roots  and  destroy  the  tree ! 
On  that  principle,  we  might  explain  all  man- 
ner of  diseases  incident  both  to  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms.  This,  however, 
would  probably  appear  as  ^^  absurd"  to  most 
people,  as  the  idea  of  sowing  wheat  after  the 
first  frost  of  autumn  does  to  "  Vir."  He  says, 
"  according  to  the  new  course  the  dung  is 
spread  on  the  young  clover  in  the  spring," 
&c.,  (see  his  article)  "  and  then  two  crops  of 
hay  are  taken  previous  to  the  lay  being  turned 
over  for  wheat ;"  now,  in  land  of  a  good  qua- 
lity, this  would  produce  a  luxuriance  of  growth 
in  the  clover,  that  would  cause  it  to  lodge  and 
rot,  long  ere  it  would  come  into  flower,  and 
the  hay  would  not  be  worth  cutting  for  feed ; 
and  tlie  second  crop  of  clover  made  into  hay, 
will,  in  no  case,  more  than  keep  cattle  from 
starving — good  wheat  or  oat-straw  is  prefer- 
red, by  either  cattle  or  horses,  to  second-crop 
clover-hay.  He  supposes  that  to  burn  the 
stubble  would  be  impossible,  on  account  of  the 
"  wheat  being  sown  with  grass-seed  ninety- 
nine  times  in  a  hundred  ;" — now  the  very  re- 
verse of  this  is  the  fact;  in  this  section  of 
country,  and  as  far  as  my  peregrinations  have 
led  me  through  the  middle  States  generally, 
the  wheat  stubbles  are  ninety-nine  times  in  a 
hundred  turned  over  for  a  crop  of  rye,  and 
then  seeded  to  grass;  making  ^/iree  grain- 
crops  follow  in  succession ;  oats,  or  barley, 
wheat,  and  rye — instead  of  two,  wliich  this 
writer  considers  sufficient,  in  many  places,  to 
subject  a  tenant  to  a  prosecution  for  damages. 
Burning  the  stubble,  however,  is  no  preven- 
tive against  the  fly,  for  they  have  all,  or 
nearly  so,  emerged  from  their  habitation  and 
taken  wing,  long  before  harvest-time. 

According  to  the  "jiew  course,"  he  recom- 
mends to  retard  the  growth  of  the  wheat  in 
the  fall,  so  as  to  enable  it  better  to  withstand 
the  effects  of  frost  in  the  winter. — By  the  old 
course,  or  such  as  we  used  to  follow  ten  to 
twenty  years  back,  we  were  always  anxious 
to  see  our  v>/heat-fields  entirely  covered  with 
a  strong  and  luxuriant  growth  of  wheat  in 
the  fall,  and  then  we  had  no  fears  of  the  fly, 
rust,  or  any  thing  else;  we  anticipated  a 
yield  of  from  25  to  35  bushels  of  good  sound 
wheat  to  the  acre,  and  were  seldom  disap- 
pointed ;  now,  that  the  seasons  have  become 
unpropitious,  and  the  crops  in  consequence 
not  so  productive  as  formerly,  we  are  told  to 
adopt  the  "  neio  course,"  and  retard  the  wheat 
— keep  the  plant  small,  and,  I  may  add,  weak 
or  feeble,  to  harden  it.     I  wonder  if  the  same 
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principle  would  not  apply  to  the  animal,  as 
well  as  the  vegetable!  By  retarding  the 
growth  of  our  young  cattle,  they  might  pos- 
sibly become  hardened,  and  capable  of  endur- 
ing our  winters  with  less  protection!  I 
merely  give  the  hint,  those  who  choose  may 
follow  it. 

Your  correspondent  Jabcz  Jenkins  has,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  come  nearer  the  mark 
than  most  writers,  when  he  says,  "  while  the 
farmer's  wits  are  thus  set  to  work,  endea- 
vouring to  counteract  these  evils,  (incident 
to  the  crops)  would  it  not  be  well  for  all  to 
reflect  that  the  finger  of  Providence  may  be 
in  itr' 

I  have,  however,  extended  this  communi- 
cation to  a  greater  length  than  I  intended :  I 
v/ill,  tlierefore,  close  for  the  present. 
With  much  respect,  yours,  &c. 

Tycho  Braiie. 


For  tlie  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

ADDRESSED   TO   A    MEMBER   OF   THE   PHIL.  AGR.  SOCIETY. 

Improved  Systems  of  Agriculture. 

The  art  of  making  two  blades  of  grass  to 
grow  where  but  one  grew  before,  and  two 
ears  of  corn  in  the  place  of  one,  is  the  great 
secret  in  agriculture,  and  the  true  source  of 
individual  and  national  wealth. 

Under  this  impression,  I  have,  for  some 
years,  amusingly  and  profitably  devoted  a 
portion  of  my  time  to  the  science  and  practice 
of  agriculture  ;  and,  believing  that  we  arc  a 
set  of  imitative  beings,  profiting  by  the  e.xpe- 
rience  of  other.?,  I  think  it  right  to  give  the 
result  of  my  experience,  hoping  that  it  may 
stimulate  to  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and  industry 
amongst  us ;  for  I  do  believe,  that  there  is  no 
branch  of  our  industry  that  is  so  neglected  as 
agriculture,  and  that  more  than  twice  the 
present  average  of  produce  may  be  obtained 
per  acre,  by  a  good  and  improved  system  of 
culture.  Thus,  by  neglect  and  inattention, 
and  being  content  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  our  predecessors,  more  than  the  amount  of 
the  present  nett  proceeds  of  agriculture  is 
lost  to  the  community ;  indeed,  it  would  seem 
as  though  we  had  been  standing  still,  gazing 
on  the  rapid  march  of  internal  improvement 
promoted  by  steam,  and  forgetting  the  one 
thing  most  needful. 

I  For  tlie  purpose  of  showing  what  may  be 
produced  from  land  by  a  different  mode  of 
management,  I  will  give  you  the  result  of 
farming  a  few  acres  the  present  season. 
Twelve  or  fifteen  years  since,  I  purchased 
some  land  about  our  town  that  had  for  many 
years  lain  as  a  common,  having  been  farmed 
down  and  abandoned  :  the  soil  was  a  sandy 
loam.  I  commenced  by  clover,  dressing  with 
plaster  and  a  portion  of  lime;  keeping  but 
little  stock  in  the  summer,  but  sufficient  in 


the  winter  to  convert  all  my  hay,  straw,  and 
coarse  grain  into  manure,  by  the  spring; 
then,  butchering  and  selling  off  all  but  a  few 
milk  cows  reserved  for  my  family ;  purchas- 
ing again  in  the  fall,  for  winter  feeding;  and 
I  believe  that  the  advance  on  my  stock  has 
about  paid  me  for  my  hay  and  grain,  leaving 
a  large  quantity  of  e.xcellent  manure  for  my 
labour. 

I  have  not  mown  more  than  one  crop  of 
grass  in  a  season,  always  reserving  the  second 
crop  for  fall  pasture,  or  to  remain  to  form  a 
coat  of  manure,  to  be  ploughed  under  for 
wheat  or  corn,  and  I  have  never  made  use  of 
any  stable  manure  that  I  did  not  raise  from 
my  own  feeding.  In  this  way  my  lands  have 
annually  improved  in  quality,  and  my  crops 
in  quantity,  having  taken  forty-two  bushels 
of  clean  wheat  per  acre  loith  one  ploughing, 
and,  in  one  instance,  ninety  bushels  of  shelled, 
or  one  hundred  and  eighty  bushels  of  ears  of 
corn  per  acre.  At  one  mowing,  the  present 
season,  from  three  acres  three  quarters  and 
twenty-two  perches  of  land,  I  took  in  and 
sold  sixteen  tons  and  three  hundred  weight 
of  excellent  dry  hay  ;*  my  whole  sale  of  hay 
for  the  year  being  one  hundred  tons,  leaving 
twenty-eight  acres  of  grass  to  be  ploughed 
under  for  wheat,  which  I  dressed  with  fifteen 
hundred  bushels  of  lime,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  four  horse  cart-loads  of  ma- 
nure, finishing  the  sowing  on  the  2d  inst. 

Tv;enty  years  ago,  these  lands,  although 
then  under  cultivation,  did  not  produce  ten 
tons  of  hay,  and  no  grass  to  plough  under ! 
From  one  field  of  fifteen  acres  I  took,  the 
present  season,  fifty  large  two-horse  loads  of 
oats.  J  calculate  by  loads,  as  the  crop  was 
so  lodged  as  to  prevent  us  from  binding  into 
sheaves.  My  crop  of  Indian-corn  has  been 
fine.  From  one  small  lot,  measuring  an  acre 
and  a  half  and  twelve  rods,  I  harvested  two 
hundred  and  thirty  bushels  of  ears,  heaped 
measure ;  three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pumpkins,  besides  small  ones,  and  seven 
tons  of  fodder.  I  have  been  particular  as  to 
measure,  count,  and  weight,  that  I  might  be 
able  to  speak  correctly.  My  whole  crop  of 
pumpkins  will  exceed  twenty  thousand,  and, 
1  believe,  my  corn  is  none  the  worse ;  these 
I  therefore  consider  clear  gain.  I  now  feed 
them  to  the  stock,  both  cattle  and  swine, 
throwing  two  or  tliree  hundred  a  day  on  a 
clover  sod,  and  cutting  them  with  a  spade. 
Thus  my  fall  pasture  is  saved  to  keep  the 
roots  of  the  grass  warm  this  winter,  and  my 
cattle  and  hogs  —  say  about  one  hundred 
head — thrive  finely. 

I  am  improving  my  stock — Durham  cattle, 
Bakewell  sheep,  and  the  large  grazier  breed 
of  hogs,  and  hope,  in  a  few  years,  to  exhibit 
some  good  stock  of  each  kind. 


*  From  the  fields,  before  stacking. 
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I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the  use 
of  lime.  I  have  expended  five  thousand 
bushels  within  the  two  last  years,  and  am 
richly  rewarded  in  the  regularity  and  beauty 
of  my  clover,  and  its  kind  influence  on  my 
other  crops. 

I  am  aware  that  accounts  of  extraordinary 
crops,  or  the  relation  of  that  which  is  not 
fully  appreciated  by  others,  sometimes  sub- 
jects the  relator  to  the  charge  of  high  colour- 
ing, and,  to  avoid  this,  the  public  are  some- 
times doomed  to  lose  much  valuable  informa- 
tion ;  but,  let  every  agriculturist  bestow 
proper  attention  to  his  soil,  and  the  road  to 
wealth  and  plenty  is  before  him,  and  more 
than  I  have  set  forth  will  be  realized,  for 
great  is  the  truth,  and  it  will  prevail." 

Joseph  Paxton. 
Cattawissa,  Oct.  3, 1840. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Corn-Cob  Meal. 

Sir, — As  the  question  of  the  value  of  the 
cob  in  feeding,  when  ground  with  tlie  corn,  is 
again  coming  into  consideration,  perhaps  the 
following  extract  from  "  Steward's  Stable 
Economy"  might  go  far  to  decide  it,  in  the 
minds  especially  of  those  who  know  that  the 
cob  is  equal  in  quantity  to  tlie  corn — the  only 
consideration  which  is  necessary  in  the  pre- 
sent stage  of  the  question  :  on  some  future 
occasion,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  cob  itself 
is  fully  equal  in  quality  to  the  same  quantity 
of  oats  for  this  purpose. 

"  Condensed  food  is  necessary  for  fast 
working  horses ;  their  food  must  be  in  less 
compass  than  that  of  the  farm  or  cart-horse, 
but  to  this  condensation  there  are  limits. 
Grain  affords  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  nu- 
triment a  horse  is  capable  of  consuming,  even 
under  the  most  extraordinary  exertion;  his 
stomach  and  bowels  can  hold  more  than  they 
are  able  to  digest ;  something  more  than  nu- 
triment is  therefore  wanted,  for  the  bowels 
must  suffer  a  moderate  degree  of  distension, 
more  than  a  wholesome  allowance  of  grain 
can  produce :  they  are  very  capacious ;  in  the 
dead  subject  more  than  30  gallons  of  water 
can  be  put  into  them ;  and  it  is  thence  evi- 
dent they  were  not  intended  for  food  in  a 
very  condensed  form,  for  it  seems  natural  that 
they  require  a  moderate  degree  of  pressure 
or  dilation  to  assist  their  functions — they  must 
have  something  to  act  upon.  Now,  when  hay 
is  very  dear  and  grain  cheap,  it  is  customary 
in  many  stables  to  give  less  than  the  usual 
allowance  of  hay  and  more  corn,  but  the  al- 
teration is  sometimes  carried  too  far,  and  is 
often  made  too  suddenly;  the  horses  may 
have  as  much  as  they  will  eat,  yet  it  does  not 
suffice  without  fodder,  and,  having  no  hay, 
they  will  leave  the  grain  to  eat  the  litter :  a 


craving  sensation  of  emptiness  seems  to  arise, 
and  the  horse  endeavours  to  relieve  it  by  eat- 
ing straw.  The  sensation  cannot  be  the  same 
as  that  of  hunger,  else  the  horse  would  de- 
vour his  corn ;  but  whilst  he  has  plenty  of 
grain  and  plenty  of  litter,  the  diminished  al- 
lowance of  hay  is  borne  with  impunity.  But 
when  sufficiency  is  not  obtained  in  any  shape, 
the  horse  loses  appetite  and  becomes  emaci- 
ated ;  his  bowels  are  confined,  his  flank  is 
tucked  up,  and  his  belly  almost  disappears : 
in  general,  he  drinks  little  water,  and  when 
he  takes  much  he  is  apt  to  purge.  His  belly 
is  often  rumbling,  the  bowels  apparently  con- 
taining a  large  quantity  of  air,  which  occa- 
sionally produces  colicky  pains;  these  horses 
are  very  liable  to  crib-biting  and  wind-sucking, 
and  it  is  certain  that  these  diseases  are  very 
rare  amongst  those  that  live  on  bulky  food. 

When  the  ordinary  fodder  is  very  dear,  its 
place  must,  therefore,  be  supplied  by  some 
other,  which  will  produce  a  wholesome  dis- 
tension of  the  stomach,  although  it  may  not 
yield  so  much  nutriment:  straw,  roots,  either 
or  both,  may  be  used  in  such  cases;  the 
tucked-up  flank,  and  the  horse's  repeated 
efforts  to  eat  his  litter,  show  that  his  food  is 
not  of  sufficient  bulk  to  sustain  nature  in  her 
operations.  And  when  work  demands  the 
use  of  condensed  food  in  a  horse  that  has  been 
accustomed  for  some  time  to  bulkier  articles, 
the  change  must  be  made  by  degrees  and 
with  the  greatest  caution  ;  remembering,  that 
coming  from  grass  or  the  straw-yard,  the 
horse,  for  a  time,  requires  more  fodder  than 
would  be  proper  or  necessary  to  allow  him  at 
his  work,  after  a  season." 

Now,  it  would  appear  that  the  cob,  ground 
with  the  corn,  would  be  just  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  fodder  for  mixing  with  the  corn — the 
condensed  food — for  almost  all  purposes ;  and 
nothing,  surely,  can  be  mingled  with  it  more 
readily  and  conveniently,  or  so  profitably  as 
the  cob,  which,  at  the  same  time,  saves  the 
expense  of  shelling.  When,  therefore,  the 
philosophy  of  the  arrangement  comes  better 
to  be  understood,  we  may  expect  that  to  grind 
the  cob  with  the  corn  will  be  the  general 
practice,  for  the  feeding  of  stock  of  all  de- 
scriptions. B.  D. 

For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Sugar  Beet  for  Cattle. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  find,  by  an  article  in  the 
"  American  Farmer"  of  the  7th  of  the  pre- 
sent month,  that  the  lime-sand  spoken  of  at 
page  36  of  the  Cabinet,  vol.  5,  as  a  covering 
for  beets  in  the  cellar,  is  a  misprint — it  should 
have  been  loam-soil.  Now,  as  I  consider  that 
the  error  might  very  possibly  turn  to  good 
account  in  the  practice — for  lime-sand  may 
still  have  the  effect  of  neutralizing  the  acidity 
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that  might  be  engendered  during  the  keeping 
of  the  roots  in  the  cellar — it  may  turn  out  to 
be  no  error  in  judgment  hut  merely  of  the 
press.  When  I  objected  to  cutting  the  beets 
for  stock,  I  meant  to  be  understood,  that  it  is 
an  unnecessary  labour  to  cut  them  at  all ; 
and  if  Mr.  Barney  will  feed  them  to  his  cattle 
whole,  he  will  find  it  so;  by  this  means  he 
will  rid  himself  of  the  labour,  and  the  cattle 
from  danger  of  choking;  to  which,  I  am 
aware,  they  are  very  liable  if  the  roots  are 
cut  in  large  pieces.  He  will  find  that,  by 
means  of  their  corner  teeth,  they  will  scoop 
out  pieces  as  conveniently  as  we  eat  an  apple, 
and  these  pieces,  being  rough  and  jagged  by 
the  teeth,  are  not  liable  to  slip  down  the 
tliroat  without  mastication,  as  are  those  that 
are  cut  by  machines.  After  this,  however, 
comes  Mr.  Barney's  system  of  feeding  with 
the  roots  cut  fine  and  mixed  with  cut  hay, 
bran,  chaff',  &.C.,  and  what  I  have  said  above 
must  not  be  considered  as  militating  at  all 
against  that,  for  I  should  be  strongly  inclined 
to  believe  it  to  be  good ;  my  conviction,  that 
the  beets  need  not  be  cut  before  feeding  to 
cattle,  was  urged  upon  those  who  object  to 
the  raising  of  that  crop,  because  such  a  la- 
bour is,  in  their  opinion,  necessary,  which  is 
by  no  means  the  case ;  the  ruta-bagas  being 
so  hard  and  round — so  apt  to  roll  in  the  man- 
ger when  pressed  by  the  teeth  of  the  cattle, 
— I  have  always  found  it  necessary  to  cut, 
and  often  even  then,  they  have  been  known 
to  choak  cattle,  especially  calves,  while  feed- 
ing upon  them.  An  old  Subscriber. 

Oct.  25,  1840. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Protection  of  Cattle. 

KINDNESS   TO   ANIMALS   IS   A   CHRISTIAN   DHTY. 

Cattle  whose  bellies  are  kept  well  filled, 
have  an  active,  vigorous  circulation  of  the 
blood,  which  keeps  them  warm  during  the 
inclement  winter  season,  provided  they  have 
access  to  an  open  shed  to  protect  them  from 
wet.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  many 
barn-yards  are  destitute  of  open  sheds,  to  fur- 
nish protection  to  cattle.  Those  animals  that 
are  furnished  with  warm  stabling  during  the 
night,  suffer  much  more  for  want  of  protec- 
tion from  wet  during  the  day-time,  than  if 
they  were  exposed  night  and  day  to  the  ele- 
ments. An  advantage  of  no  trifling  amount, 
also,  arises  from  open  sheds  in  a  barn-yard 
protecting  the  manure  under  them  from  being 
bleached  by  rains,  which  depreciates  its  value 
one  half  An  accurate  experiment  has  been 
made  by  an  intelligent  farmer  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  resulted  in  proving,  that  one  load 
of  manure  which  was  protected  in  this  man- 
ner, goes  as  ftir  as  two  loads  which  had  Iain 


exposed  to  all  the  rains  of  the  season.  A 
rough  shed  costs  but  a  small  sum,  and  it  mat- 
ters not  how  rough  and  cheap  it  is  made,  so 
that  stock  can  be  kept  dry  under  it. 

Try  it ;  go  to  work  and  erect  one  yet,  be- 
fore winter;  it  can  be  done  in  a  day  or  two, 
at  a  very  inconsiderable  outlay,  and  it  will 
pay  for  itself,  with  a  hundred  per  cent,  profit, 
before  this  time  twelvemonth. 

Have  you  water  in  your  barn-yard  for  your 
stock,  or  do  you  permit  your  cattle  to  wander 
abroad,  for  several  hours  every  day,  in  pur- 
suit of  it  elsewhere  1  If  you  have  not,  turn 
to  page  214,  Vol.  4,  Farmer's  Cabinet,  and 
read,  "  A  penny  saved,  is  two  pence  earned," 
&c.,  then  think  and  act,  without  a  day's 
delay,  if  you  desire  to  thrive.  But  if  you 
don't  wish  to  improve  your  condition,  go  on 
in  the  old  way,  and  let  your  stock  get  drink 
where  they  can  find  it,  and  drop  their  ma- 
nure where  it  will  be  a  nuisance,  rather  than 
a  benefit,  for  this  is  the  plan  pursued  by  all 
careless,  lazy  farmers ;  and  they  are  uniform- 
ly rewarded  according  to  their  works. 

Agricola. 

November  1, 1840. 


Removing  Trees. 

We  were  pleased  with  a  plan  which  a 
friend  has  adopted  to  insure  the  growth  of 
some  evergreens ;  he  had  been  unsuccessful 
in  his  former  attempts,  and  had  lost  many  by 
transplanting,  but  by  practising  the  following 
mode,  he  has  completely  succeeded  in  all  his 
late  operations.  He  went,  about  this  time 
last  year,  and  dug  a  trench  around  several 
evergreens  of  large  size,  thus  making  a  cir- 
cular ditch  of  some  three  or  four  feet  in  dia- 
meter;  he  then  dug  holes  where  he  designed 
to  plant  them,  taking  care  that  these  should 
be  sufficiently  large  and  deep  to  receive  with 
ease  the  whole  of  the  root  of  the  tree,  with 
the  adhering  lump  of  earth.  After  the  cold 
weather  had  set  in,  and  the  ground  had  be- 
come frozen,  he  went  with  a  lever  and  took 
up  the  trees;  a  large  clump  of  earth  adhered 
to  the  roots,  which  nearly  filled  the  holes 
that  he  had  made,  and  by  filling  up  the  spaces 
with  fresh  mould,  he  so  fixed  them  in  their 
places  that  they  started  out  in  the  spring  as 
though  they  had  never  been  disturbed  or 
removed  from  the  places  of  their  birth  ! 
With  this  precaution,  very  large  trees,  both 
evergreen  and  deciduous,  may  be  removed 
with  perfect  safety,  and  thus  may  we  create 
around  our  dwellings  a  plantation,  which,  in 
the  ordinary  mode  of  planting,  would  require 
half  a  life  to  come  to  such  perfection.  This 
is  the  time  to  put  the  thing  into  practice  ;  no 
one,  assuredly,  will  neglect  the  opportunity. 
— Maine  Farmer. 
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Our  excellent  friend  J.  G.  must  pardon  us 
for  publishing  his  letter ;  it  is  far  too  interest- 
ing to  be  lost  to  the  community.  The  man 
who  has  the  moral  courage  to  plough  up  the 
finest  crop  of  wheat  (to  appearance)  in  the 
country,  that  it  might  not  remain  an  "  eye- 
sore," and  brave  the  remarks  of  his  friends 
and  neighbours,  as  he  has  done,  deserves 
honourable  mention,  truly. 

But,  is  he  sure  that  he  will  escape  the  fly 
in  the  spring  1  If  "  Vir's"  theory  be  correct, 
he  is  not  secure,  for  an  extra  ploughing  and 
manuring  (the  crop  just  turned  down)  will 
only  add  to  the  danger,  by  a  double  dressing 
and  pulverization  ;  he  will  still  remain  depend- 
ent upon  the  season  ;  if  that  be  propitious,  he 
will,  of  course,  be  safe,  maugre  all  attempts 
of  the  fly ;  if  otherwise,  however,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  stimulating  effects  of  such 
extra  culture  will  force  onward  a  growth,  the 
softness  of  which  will  tend  exceedingly  to 
render  it  obnoxious  to  the  cold  and  cutting 
blasts  of  an  unkindly  season  in  the  spring. 
In  that  case,  however,  he  would  be  pretty  sure 
of  a  full  crop  of  potatoes,  for  he  has  shown 
that  he  has  nerve  enough  to  turn  down  "  a 
mass  of  corruption"  at  any  time ;  and  by  doing 
this  at  that  season,  he  would  obtain  a  capital 
dressing  for  that  crop — an  expensive  one,  it 
must  be  confessed — but,  in  the  event,  let  him 
look  to  future  crops  for  payment,  debiting 
them  accordingly. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Hessian  Fly. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  this  day  finished  a  work 
which  I  never  did  before,  and,  I  hope,  may 
never  be  under  the  necessity  of  doing  again. 
What  your  correspondents,  "  Vir,"  and  "  Ed- 
mund Cross,"  as  well  as  yourself,  may  think 
of  the  operation,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  this :  A  few  days  ago,  I 
started  my  teams  and  ploughs  into  a  wheat- 
field,  which  had  a  most  flourishing  and  pro- 
mising appearance  to  a  superficial  observer. 
The  wheat  was  sown  the  15th  of  September, 
but,  owing  to  the  dry  season,  it  did  not  make 
as  much  progress  as  it  sometimes  does  in  the 
same  length  of  time,  yet,  it  was  the  best  field, 
to  appearance,  in  tiie  neighbourhood.  Every 
person  that  passed  along  the  turnpikes  would 
stop,  and  inquire  the  reason  of  so  unusual  an 
occurrence,  as  ploughing  up  a  fine  wheat- 
field.  Some  think  me  mad  ;  some  advise  one 
thing,  and  some  another  ;  all  would  beg  of  me 


to  leave,  at  least,  a  part  unturned,  to  convince 
me,  as  they  think,  of  my  folly — but  all  to  no 
purpose — because,  had  I  left  part  standing, 
this  would  have  been  a  nursery  for  the  fly  to 
stock  the  whole  field  again  in  tlic  spring. 

Now  the  cause  of  all  this  mi^chief  is  (he 
fly — the  fly.  Not  a  plant  or  a  sprout  could  I 
find  in  the  field,  but  what  had  from  two,  to  a 
dozen,  or  more,  of  nits,  or  eggs,  at  the  root ; 
and,  I  am  confident,  that  henceforth  the  wheat 
would  have  been  getting  less,  and  the  weeds 
more,  until  the  whole  would  have  been  no- 
thing but  a  mass  of  rank  weeds — an  eye-sore 
— that  I  dreaded  to  look  upon.  I  liave,  how- 
ever, some  satisfaction,  in  burying  such  a 
mass  of  corruption,  and,  if  the  season  is  fa- 
vourable, liope  to  reap  a  better  crop  tlian  if  I 
had  left  the  first  remaining.  T])is  wheat  was 
attacked  by  the  fly  as  soon  as  up,  and  was 
certainly  not  diseased  at  that  time,  and,  in 
fact,  did  not  show  symptoms  of  disease,  above 
cround,  at  the  time  I  ploughed  it  under. 
The  fact  is,  if  the  season  is  favourable  to  the 
fly,  and  unfavourable  to  the  wheat,  attack  it 
they  will,  no  matter  what  kind  of  a  soil,  or 
how  the  soil  has  been  cultivated.  Wlien  the 
soil  is  highly  manured,  either  with  dung  or 
lime,  or  both,  it  sometimes  outgrows  the  fly, 
and  they  do  very  little  damage ;  but  if  the 
wheat  is  kept  back,  as  your  correspondents 
say,  to  harden  it,  the  fly  has  the  advantage. 
Fortunately,  the  samples  of  wheat  you  sent 
me,  with  ten  others,  received  from  Boston,  I 
did  not  sow  until  after  frost  (22d  September), 
and  these  are  all  clear  of  fly,  as  yet.  I  am 
afraid  the  fly  will  do  much  damage,  this  fall 
and  next  spring :  I  see  it  in  other  fields  be- 
sides my  own.     Respectfully, 

J.  G. 

October  23,  1840. 


A  Remark. 

"  I  CONCEIVE  there  is  a  great  deal  of  use- 
ful information  to  be  obtained  from  the  differ- 
ent agricultural  journals.  In  our  State  the 
land  has  generally  been  hard-worn  by  coih- 
stant  cropping  and  light  manuring.  Much, 
however,  may  be  done  by  every  fiirmer,  to 
restore  fertility  to  his  soils  and  increase  their 
productiveness,  if  he  will  make  good  use  of 
all  his  resources.  Let  him  employ  all  hands 
every  leisure  moment  in  collecting  weeds, 
leaves,  and  every  article  of  which  manure 
can  be  made,  into  compost  heaps  for  spring 
use.  Let  him  keep  his  crops  carefully  cleaned 
of  weeds  during  summer,  and  after  the  early 
crops  are  got  in,  keep  the  weeds  close,  to 
prevent  their  going  to  seed,  either  by  plough- 
ing them  in  or  removing  them  to  his  hog- 
pens, and  he  may  rest  assured  of  a  rich  re- 
ward for  his  labour  and  care,  in  the  increase 
of  his  crops." 
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Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society's  Ex- 
hibition. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  OF  ARRANGEMENTS. 
To  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture. 
The  Committee  of  Arrangement  having  closed  the 
arduous  duty  assigned  them,  of  preparing  for  and  con- 
ducting the  annual  Exhibition  and  Sale  of  the  Society, 
on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  heretofore.  Report 

That  the  "  Rising  Sun"  village  being  fixed  upon  as 
the  most  eligible  location,  they  erected  permanent  sheds 
for  one  hundred  head  of  cattle,  and  covered  pens  suffi- 
cient for  about  100  sheep  and  hogs,  besides  which  a  con- 
siderable number  of  temporary  sheds  and  pens  were 
put  up. 

The  premiums  offered  were  made  as  numerous  and 
comprehensive  as  the  means  of  the  Society  would  ad- 
mit ;  and  that  every  possible  fairness  and  justice  should 
be  awarded,  great  pains  were  taken  in  tlie  appoint- 
ment of  Judges.  The  Committee  of  arrangement  were 
extremely  anxious  to  secure  the  aid  of  such  men  as 
would  combine  skill  and  judgment  with  impartiality, 
and  who  would  not  be  biassed  by  personal  considera- 
tions. 

And  the  Committee  report  with  peculiar  satisfaction 
that  the  gentlemen  who  were  so  kind  as  to  perform  the 
part  of  judges  devoted  the  most  untiring  care  and  s(di- 
citude,  to  discriminate  with  correctness  between  the 
various  qualities  and  excellencies  of  the  many  fine  ani- 
mals, iScc,  that  came  under  their  notice.  If  any  of 
their  decisions  were  erroneous,  it  has  assuredly  not 
been  for  vs'ant  of  efforts  to  do  right,  and  the  disap- 
pointed should  not  despond,  but  trust  to  better  fortune 
on  another  occasion. 

The  Committee  have  great  pleasure  in  stating  that 
tlie  E.xliibition  exceeded  their  most  ardent  hopes — they 
do  not  hesitate  to  express  their  firm  belief  that  so  good 
a  collection  of  live  stock  has  never  before  been  exhi- 
bited in  America. 

The  thorough-bred  and  road-horses;  the  Durham,  De- 
von and  Ayrshire  cattle  ;  the  sheep  and  hogs  of  several 
breeds,  were  all  excellent  of  their  kind,  and  the  Com- 
mittee have  only  to  regret  that  the  list  of  premiums 
did  not  make  more  discrimination  between  the  differ- 
ent breeds  of  neat  cattle,  which  have  become  various 
and  extensive  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Tlie  number  of  animals  on  the  ground  was  greater 
than  at  the  two  preceding  Exhibitions,  and  they  were 
much  more  uniformly  good  and  handsome ;  clearly 
evincing  the  happy  results  of  encouraging  the  intro- 
duction of  high-blooded  domestic  animals  of  every 
race. 

Tlie  well-directed  liberality  of  the  legislature  has,  we 
trust,  given  permanency  to  this  Society,  whose  efforts 
to  do  good  in  the  cause  of  agriculture  should  be  conti- 
nued with  unabated  zeal.  The  means  thus  placed 
within  our  hands,  and  the  contributions  of  members, 
have  all  been  expended  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
and  object  of  our  association,  and  we  trust  the  same 
policy  will  be  pursued  during  the  next  year. 

Notwithstanding  the  liberal  expenditure  of  the  So- 
ciety, more  stabling  will  be  necessary  to  shelter  the 
stock  that  may  be  anticipated  in  future,  and  we  would 
particularly  recommend  that  proper  stalls  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  horses  be  erected,  within  the  same  en- 
closure as  other  animals  which  wilt  display  them  to 


much  greater  advantage,  and  facilitate  the  means  of 
viewing  them.  These  additional  expenditures  will,  we 
conceive,  be  fully  justified  if  the  exertions  of  the  mem- 
bers to  promote  the  science  of  agriculture  continue  to 
receive  the  approbation  and  support  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  resuscitation  of  the  So- 
ciety, have  we  had  adisplay  of  agricultural  implements 
creditable  to  a  community  of  farmers.  This  season 
they  were  numerous,  and  excited  much  interest.  This 
part  of  the  exhibition  is  not  the  least  useful ;  to  till 
the  soil  properly  good  instruments  should  be  selected, 
and  the  Committee  would  recommend  offering  every 
possible  encouragement  to  this  branch  of  agricultural 
economy. 

The  Committee  of  arrangement  had  no  doubt  that 
those  who  wished  their  ploughs  tested,  would  have 
come  prepared  with  the  means  of  using  them,  but  in 
this  belief  they  were  mistaken,  and  the  hasty  appli- 
ances, with  indifferent  ground  for  the  purpose,  pre- 
vented a  satisfiictory  result.  We,  therefore,  earnestly 
recommend  that  such  measures  be  taken  as  will,  in  fu- 
ture, ensure  success  in  the  display  of  this  most  valua- 
ble implement  of  the  farmer. 

The  sale,  although  conducted,  by  Mr.  Wolbert,  with 
ability  and  discretion,  did  not  aflbrd  encouragement  to 
the  owners  of  choice  stock.  We  are  entirely  convinced 
that  selling  by  public  outcry  at  our  annual  exhibitions 
is  inexpedient.  When  such  a  variety  of  animals  are 
brought  forward  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  there  is  no 
chance  for  deliberation  or  inquiry,  and  purchases  are 
made  without  discrimination,  causing,  in  almost  every 
case,  dissatisfaction,  either  to  the  buyer  or  seller;  and 
prices  are  entirely  disproportionate  to  the  relative 
value  of  the  animals. 

The  Committee  urge  on  the  Society,  the  consideration 
of  this  subject,  and  would  suggest  the  adoption  of  rules 
for  effecting  or  encouraging  private  sales  during  tiie 
exhibition. 

Much  disappointment  was  expressed,  by  the  nume- 
rous visiters  who  were  too  late  on  the  ground  to  see 
the  display  of  horses,  and  hereafter  they  should  be 
taken  out  to  the  field  selected  for  their  exhibition  more 
frequently. 

We  deem  it  worthy  of  notice,  tliat  about  150  young 
heifers,  from  the  northern  parts  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  were  brought  to  the  grounds  of  the  So- 
ciety, by  Mr.  Wm.  Ward,  and  Mr.  Bronson,  where  they 
anticipated  a  good  market.  These  young  cattle  were 
very  handsome  of  their  kind,  and,  we  are  pleased  to 
say,  found  ready  sale  at  remunerating  prices. 

With  much  gratification,  we  refer  to  the  good  order 
and  harmony  that  prevailed  during  the  whole  exhibi- 
tion ;  and  the  large  attendance  of  visiters  gives  assur- 
ance of  the  lively  interest  felt  in  agricultural  displays. 

The  reports  of  the  Judges  are  so  full  and  discrimi- 
nating, that  the  Committee  have  not  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  particularise  farther,  but  cannot  close  their 
report  without  expressing  their  approbation  of  the  zeal 
and  public  spirit  manifested  by  the  farmers  from  the 
neighbouring  counties  of  Chester,  Montgomery,  and 
Delaware,  who  contributed  many  and  various  fine  ani- 
mals to  the  exhibition. 

Philadelphia  County,  Oct.  17,  1840. 

KENDERTON  SMITH,  Chairman. 

ALG'N.  S.  ROBERTS,  See.  Com.  Arrangement. 
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THE  PREMIUMS. 
REPORT. 
Report  of  the  Judges  who  oSiciated  for  the  Philadel- 
phia Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  at  their  An- 
nual Exhibition,  held  at  the  Rising  Sun  Village,  on  the 
7th  and  8th  inst. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Horses. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred,  as  Judges,  the 
duty  of  awarding  premiums  to  the  best  Horses,  agreea- 
bly to  the  provisions  of  the  Schedule,  published  and 
presented  to  them  by  the  Agricultural  Society :— Report, 
that  they  have  with  much  care  examined  all  the  Horses 
exhibited,  and  accordingly  award  the  following 

Premidms. 

Tor  the  best  thorough-bred  stud-horse,  to  Busiris, 
owned  by  Gen  Irwin,  Fifteen  Dollars. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  Grouse,  owned  by  do..  Eight 
Dollars. 

For  the  best  stud-horse,  adapted  to  general  purposes. 
Bay  Bellfounder,  owned  by  William  Barber,  Ten  Dol- 
lars. 

For  the  second  best  do..  Snap,  owned  by  Mr.  Hitner, 
Five  Dollars. 

For  the  best  thorough-bred  brood-mare,  Julia  Mont- 
gomery, owned  by  MrrD.  Kelly,  Ten  Dollars. 

For  "the  second  best,  none  exhibited. 

For  the  best  brood-mare,  adapted  to  general  purposes, 
the  grey  mare  Fanny,  owned  by  VV.  Blackburn,  Ten 
Dolh-irs. 

For  the  second  best.  Bay  Dolly,  owned  by  George  W. 
Roberts,  Five  Dollars. 

For  the  best  colt,  between  three  and  four  years  old. 
Trusty,  owned  by  N.Biddle,  Eight  Dollars. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  Daniel  Webster,  owned  by 
George  W.  Roberts,  Four  Dollars. 

For  the  best  colt  between  two  and  three  years  old, 
Tom  Benton,  owned  by  Mr.  Barnet,  Six  Dollars. 

For  tlie  second  best  do..  Diamond,  owned  by  Gen.C. 
Irvin,  Four  Dollars. 

For  the  best  colt  between  one  and  two  years  old, 
Priam,  owned  by  N.  Biddle,  Five  Dollars. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  N.  Biddle,  owned  by  G.  W. 
Roberts,  Three  Dollars. 

For  colts  under  one  year  old,  no  premiums  were 
av\-arded. 

There  were  a  number  of  fine  Alleys  at  the  exhibition, 
but  owing  to  the  technical  wording  of  the  schedule,  no 
premiums  were  awarded.  The  committee  will,  in  a 
future  report,  notice  appropriately  the  horses  to  which 
they  have  not  awarded  premiums. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
John  N.^glee,  Thos.  Hart, 

Owen  Sheridan,  Jas.  D.  Sagers, 

E.  Wilkinson,  Committee. 

Report  of  Committees  on  Ne.vt  Cattle. 

The  Committee  on  Neat  Cattle  over  two  years  old, 
after  having  carefully  examined  the  many  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  different  breeds  offered  to  their  view,  do 
award  the  following  premiums,  viz.: 

For  the  best  Bull,  of  any  breed,  having  heretofore 
taken  a  first  premium,  to  C.  J.  Wolbert,  for  his  Durham 
Bull  Colostra,  the  Silver  Plate  of  Twenty  Dollars. 

For  the  best  Cow,  of  any  breed,  having  also  taken  a 
first  premium,  to  James  Govven,  a  Silver  Plate  of  Twen- 
ty Dollars,  for  his  Durham  Cow  Dairy  Maid. 

For  the  best  Durham  Bull,  over  three  years,  to  Pas- 
chall  Morris,  for  his  Durham  Bull  "  His  Grace,"  the 
premium  of  Ten  Dollars. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Francis  Strode,  for  his  Dur- 
ham Bull,  Wallace,  the  premium  of  Five  Dollars. 

For  the  best  Durham  Bull  between  two  and  throe 
years  old,  to  Mr.  Helmbold,  for  his  Bull  Roderick,  the 
premium  of  Ten  Dollars. 

Second  best,  no  competition. 

For  the  best  Bull,  of  other  breed,  over  three  years  old, 
to  Adam  Eckfelt,  for  his  bull  of  Holstein  blood,  Ten 
Dollars. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Robert  T.  Potts,  for  his  Bull, 
Sir  Peter,  of  Devon  blood.  Five  Dollars. 

For  the  best  Bull  of  other  breed,  between  two  and 


three  years  old,  to  Morris  Longstreth,  for  his  Devon 
Bull,  Porter,  Ten  Dollars. 

For  the  second  best,  to  John  Struthers,  for  his  im- 
ported Ayrshire  Bull,  Royal  George,  Five  Dollars. 

Durham  Cows. 

For  the  best  Durham  Cow,  over  four  years  old,  to  C. 
J.  Wolbert,  for  Isabella,  Ten  Dollars. 

For  tlie  second  best,  to  Doctor  G.  Uhler,  for  his  Cow 
Minerva,  Five  Dollars. 

For  the  best  Durham  Cow  between  two  and  four 
years,  to  A.  S.  Roberts,  for  Grace  Darling,  Ten  Dollars. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Doctor  Uhler,  for  Miss  Morion, 
Five  Dollars. 

For  the  best  Cow  of  other  breed,  over  four  years  old, 
to  Isaac  W.  Roberts,  for  his  row  Rosanna,  Ten  Dol- 
lars. 

For  the  second  best,  to  A.  S.  Roberts,  for  Queen  of 
Chester,  Five  Dollars. 

For  the  best  Cow  between  two  and  four  years,  Ro- 
bert T.  Potts,  for  his  cow  Kitty,  Ten  Dollars. 

For  the  second  best  to  the  same,  for  his  cow  Isabella, 
Five  Dollars. 

For  the  best  pair  of  working  oxen,  to  David  Roberts, 
the  premium  of  Ten  Dollars. 

For  the  second  best,  to  William  Ward,  of  Susque- 
hanna county,  for  his  oxen  of  Devon  blood,  Five  Dol- 
lars. 

For  the  best  steer  raised  in  Pennsylvania,  fit  for 
slaughter,  to  Isaac  W.  Roberts,  for  his  red  steer,  Ten 
Dollars. 

For  the  second  best,  to  Mr.  Hitner  for  his  yellc^w  and 
white  steer.  Five  Dollars. 

The  Committee  take  pleasure  in  expressing  the  great 
gratification  they  felt  on  viewing  so  many  very  fine 
Cattle,  great  improvement  being  very  evident  since  the 
last  year.  The  Committee  found  great  difficulty  in  de- 
ciding between  the  merits  of  many  of  the  animals  that 
came  under  their  notice,  but  have  used  their  best  en- 
deavours to  award  premiums  to  those  most  deserving, 
according  to  their  instructions. 

A  more  general  notice  will  be  taken  of  all  the  stock 
received  in  a  few  days. 

Aaron  Clements,  I.W.Roberts, 

Thos.  S.  Woodward,       Henry  Chorley, 

Wm.  Ward,  Committee. 

The  Committee  appointed  as  judges  of  Neat  Cattle, 
under  two  years  old,  beg  leave  respectfully  to  report, 
that  having  carefully  examined  the  diflerent  animals 
submitted  to  their  inspection,  they  have  selected  the 
following  as  entitled  to  premiums. 

For  the  best  Durham  Bull,  between  one  and  two 
vears  old,  to  Dr.  Geo.  Uhler,  for  his  bull  Sara  Slick, 
Eight  Dollars. 

For  the  second  best  do.  do.,  James  Gowen,  Leander, 
Four  Dollars. 

For  the  best  Bull,  of  other  breed  do.,  to  Mr.  Eckfeldt, 
for  his  Holstein  Bull,  Eight  Dollars. 

For  the  second  best  do.  do.,  Mr.  James  Thorp,  for  Ox- 
ford, Four  Dollars. 

For  the  best  Durham  Heifer,  between  one  and  two 
years  old,  to  Paschall  Morris,  of  Chester  county,  for  his 
heifer  Belle,  Eight  Dollars. 

For  the  second  best  do.  do.,  to  Dr.  George  Uhler,  for 
Fancy,  Four  Dollars. 

For  the  best  Heifer,  of  other  breed  do.,  to  Joseph 
Sharpe,  for  Ayrshire  heifer  Violet,  Eight  Dollars. 

For  the  second  best  do.  do.,  to  Mr.  Lides,  for  Gossip, 
Four  Dollars. 

For  the  best  Durham  Bull  calf  under  one  year  old,  to 
Paschall  Morris,  for  Henry  Clay,  Five  Dollars. 

For  the  second  best  do.  do.,  to  C.  J.  Wolbert,  Colos- 
tra Second,  Three  Dollars. 

For  the  best  Bull  calf  of  other  breed,  do.,  to  Mr.  Helm- 
bold,  for  Governor,  one  week  old.  Five  Dollars. 

For  the  second  best  do.  do.,  to  Mr.  Robinson,  for  Tra- 
veller, Three  dollars. 

For  the  best  Durham  heifer  calf,  under  one  year  old, 
to  C.  J.  Wolbert,  for  Matilda,  Five  Dollars. 

For  the  second  best  do.  do.,  to  Dr.  George  Uhler,  Ca- 
milla, Three  Dollars. 

For  the  best  heifer  calf  of  other  breed,  do.,  to  Joseph 
Sharpe,  Matilda,  Five  Dollars. 

For  the  second  best  do.  do.,  to  Mr.  Potts,  for  Devon 
calf.  Three  Dollars. 

For  the  best  steer,  under  two  years  old,  they  award 
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the  first  -premium  to  Mr.  I.  VV.  Roberts,  for  Iiis  red  and 
wliite  steer. 

The  coniinittee  beg  leave  to  state,  that  the  number 
of  animals  included  in  this  class  was  inuisually  large, 
and  of  a  very  superior  character.  Their  general  e.\cel- 
lence  of  form  and  fineness  of  points,  presenting  strong 
claims  upon  the  committee,  and  rendering  the  competi- 
tion very  close.  Among  these,  they  would  particularly 
mention  Mr.  C.  J.  VVolberl,  Dr.  George  Uhler,  Mr. 
Gowen,  Mr.  Kelly,  Mr.  A.  S.  Roberts,  for  his  handsome 
heifer  Rose  Darling;  Mr.  Cowperthwaite,  for  his  excel- 
lent bull  Svntax  ;  Major  Maitland,  for  his  bull  Henry  ; 
and  Mr.  William  Webster,  for  Nicholas  the  First:  and 
Mr.  S.  W.  Roberts,  for  his  bull  Montgomery.  All  the 
animals  otTered  by  these  gentlemen  indicated  high 
breeding,  and,  for  a  combination  of  valuable  properties, 
are  considered  unsurpassed  by  any  thing  in  the  country. 

They  are  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Joseph  Sbarpe,  for 
some  very  superior*specimens  of  the  Ayrshire  and  Al- 
derney  breeds,  which  possess  a  liigh  reputation  for 
milking  properties.  Some  specinjens  of  the  Holstein 
breed  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Eckfeldt.  Mr.  Potts 
showed  a  calf,  a  cross  between  Durham  and  Devon,  and 
combining,  in  a  measure,  the  valuable  points  of  both 
breeds. 

Mr.  Strode,  of  Chester  county,  for  his  red  heifer, 
twenty  months  old,  Mr.  James  Thorp,  Messrs.  Fritz, 
Robinson,  and  Ilelmbold,  and  many  other  gentlemen, 
offered  animals  liighly  creditable  to  the  exhibition,  and 
to  their  own  skill  and  enterprise  in  breeding. 

Paschall  Morris,        Philip  Reyeoi.d, 

John  Justice,  Ben-iamin  Serril, 

William  W.  Barber. 

Keport  of  Committee  on  Sheep  and  Swine. 

The  Committee  on  Sheep  and  Swine  offer  the  follow- 
ing Report : 

For  the  best  Leicester  Buck,  owned  by  Dr.  George  Uh- 
ler, of  Philadelphia  county,  they  award  the  premium  of 
Four  Dollars. 

For  the  best  South  Down  Buck,  to  Joseph  Cope,  of 
Chester  county.  Four  Dollars. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  to  Abner  Hoopes,  of  Chester 
county.  Two  Dollars. 

For  the  best  Buck  of  "  other  breed,"  a  cross  of  South 
Down  and  Irish,  to  Isaac  Newton,  of  Delaware  county, 
Four  Dollars. 

For  the  best  four  Leicester  Ewes,  to  Dr.  G.  Uhler, 
Five  Dollars. 

For  the  four  second  best  do.,  to  Jacob  Shallcross,  of 
Philadelphia  county.  Three  Dollars. 

For  the  four  best  South  Down  Ewes,  to  Joseph  Cope, 
Five  Dollars. 

For  the  four  second  best  do.,  to  Abner  Hoopes,  Three 
Dollars. 

For  the  four  best  of  South  Down,  cros.sed  with  Leices- 
ter and  Irish,  to  Abner  Hoopes,  Five  Dollars. 

For  the  four  second  best  do.,  to  W.  Warner  Roberts, 
Three  Dollars. 

Swine. 

For  the  best  Berkshire  Boar,  over  one  year  old,  to 
James  Thornton,  of  Philadelphia  county.  Five  Dollars. 
For  the  best  do.  under  one  year  old,  to  C.  Magarge, 
of  Philadelphia  county.  Four  Dollars. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  to  Pierce  Butler,  of  Philadel- 
phia county.  Two  Dollars. 

For  the  best  Berkshire  Sow,  under  one  year  old,  to 
Pierce  Butler,  Four  Dollars. 
For  the  second  best  do.,  to  S.  Magarge,  Two  Dollars. 
For  the  second  best  brood  of  "  Pigs  not  less  than  five," 
no  competition  ;  but  for  a  cross  of  Bedford  and  Berk- 
shire, they  award  to  W.  W.  Barber,  of  Chester  county. 
Three  Dollars. 

For  seven  Berkshire  pigs,  of  two  litters,  a  compli- 
mentary premium  to  B.  Chinnery,  of  Marcus  Hook, 
Delaware  county.  Three  Dollars. 
James  Mease,  Philadelphia, 
Joseph  Crawford,  Montgomery  county, 
Thomas  Walmsley,  Philadelphia  county, 
Isaac  Newton,    )  t,  i 
Aaron  Johnson,  \  Delaware  county. 

Committee. 

Agricultdral  Implements  and  PRonncE. 
The  Committee  on  Agricultural  Implements  respect- 
fully report,  that  they  have  attended  to  the  duties  of 


their  appointment,  and  recommend  the  following  pro- 
miuins,  viz.  : 

For  a  drilling  machine,  to  Mr.  Prouty,  Ten  Dollars. 

For  the  best  grain  and  grass  sowing  machine,  Moses 
and  Samuel  Peniiock,  Four  Dollars. 

For  the  best  straw  and  hay  cutting  machine,  Prouty, 
Ten  Dollars. 

For  the  best  machine  for  cutting  roots,  to  George  J. 
Nevil,  Five  Dollars. 

Fur  the  best  corn-shelling  machine,  to  be  divided  be- 
tween Prouty  and  D.  Landreth  &  Co.,  the  con)mittee 
being  unable  to  determine  which  should  have  the  pre- 
ference (three  dollars  each)  Six  Dollars. 

For  the  best  display  of  agricultural  implements,  to 
Prouty,  Ton  Dollars. 

For  the  second  best  do.,  D.  Landreth  &  Co.,  Five 
Dollars. 

Garret  Brown,  of  Bucks  county,  exhibited  a  machine 
for  unloading  hay  ;  it  is  cheap,  simple,  and  saves  much 
time  and  hard  labour.  The  committee  recommend  a 
premium  of  Five  Dollars. 

Samuel  Cline,  of  Bucks  county,  exhibited  a  clover- 
cleaning  machine,  which,  it  appears,  will  do  the  work 
well ;  but  the  committee  had  no  opportunity  of  testing 
it,  by  actual  trial. 

Edwin  Chandler,  of  Philadelphia,  exhibited  a  new 
horse  power. 

Aaron  Clement  exhibited  some  very  fine  sugar  beets, 
and  other  vegetables. 

J.  Gowen, "and  A.  S.  Roberts,  some  fine  sugar  beets, 
and  other  roots. 

David  Comfort  exhibited  fine  specimens  of  sugar 
beets,  corn,  and  a  large  Valparaiso  squash. 

Peter  Kline  exhibited  a  large  Valparaiso  squash,  an 
excellent  substitute  for  the  pumpkin. 

James  Worth,  Anthony  T.  Newbold, 

Isaac  Roberts,  J.  Thornton. 

Committee  on  Plocgiis. 

The  Committee  on  Ploughs  respectfully  report,  that 
they  have  attended  to  the  duty  of  their  appointment, 
and,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  situation  of  the  ground, 
the  conmiittee  are  not  prepared  to  decide  which  of  the 
ploughs  are  entitled  to  the  premium. 

Anthony  T.  Newbold,        Aaron  Johnson, 
Thomas  Walmsley,  Isaac  W.  Roberts, 

Anthony  Zell,  James  Thornton. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Cattle. 

In  addition  to  the  cattle  of  different  breeds,  to  which 
the  Committee  awarded  premiums,  there  were  many 
more  possessing  high  claims  on  their  judgment.  Mr. 
Dennis  Kelly's  bull.  Prince  of  Wales,  who  took  the  first 
premium  last  year,  was  considered  by  the  Committee 
to  be  greatly  improved  in  appearance,  and  to  rank 
among  the  best  in  the  country. 

Several  other  very  fine  Durham  bulls  were  also  pre- 
sent. Mr.  Sharpe's  imported  bull  Sportsman  ;  a  bull 
sent  from  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  large  and  of  good 
form ;  Mr.  Yerkes'  bull  Montgomery,  and  Mr.  Dicker- 
son's  Jim. 

Some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  pure  Durham 
cows  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Gowen,  Wolbert,  Dr.  Uh- 
ler, Roberts,  and  Morris  (the  latter  from  Chester  county). 
The  competition  amongst  which  was  so  close,  that  the 
Committee  could  only  with  repeated  examinations 
come  to  a  conclusion  on  which  to  bestow  the  premium. 

Mr.  Magarge  exhibited  a  superior  cow.  Col.  Smith, 
and  Messrs.  Maitland  and  Robinson  each  produced 
cows  of  fine  appearance. 

Some  good  specimens  of  bulls,  of  mixed  breed,  were 
ofl^ered,  amongst  which  were  Col.  K.  Smith's  Hero,  Mr. 
Morgan's  and  Mr.  Wagner's  bull  Jackson. 

Mr.  Helmbold  exhibited  two  fine  cows  of  mixed  blood, 
of  large  size  and  good  form,  having  the  character  of 
great  milkers. 

Mr.  Magarge's  Devon  cow,  and  Mr.  Webster's  cow, 
were  both  fine  animals,  the  latter  showing  great  dairy- 
qualities. 

The  Committee  were  much  interested  in  viewing 
some  Ayrshire  cows,  recently  imported  by  Mr.  Struth- 
ers;  small,  but  of  fine  form,  with  great  appearances  of 
being  deep  milkers,  and  highly  useful  for  dairy  stock  on 
light  soils;  their  character  being  that  of  a  hardy  race. 
Mr.  Sharp  also  exhibited  a  good  cow  of  the  same  breed. 

Some  good  specimens  of  the  Alderney  cattle  were  ex- 
hibited.   The  young  bull  Adrian,  and  a  cow,  sent  by 
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Mr.  Pliysick,  and  some  bulls  and  cnws  just  imported  by 
Mr.  See,  all  fine  animals  of  their  kind. 

The  Committee  took  great  pleasure  in  noticing  the 
very  evident  improvement  in  the  stock  generally,  since 
last  year;  and  most  particularly  the  young  cattle.  It 
aftbrded  tlie  strongest  proof  of  the  attention  paid  by 
farmers  to  an  object  that  will  aflord  tiiem  great  profit, 
as  well  as  pleasure. 

Aaron  Clement,  Isaac  W.  Roberts, 

Henry  Ciiorley,  William  Warb, 

Thomas  S.  Woodward, 

Committee. 

The  Committee  on  Sheep  and  Hogs,  in  Continda- 
TioN  OF  their  Report,  state  that 
The  Leicester  buck  of  Dr.  Uhler  was  imported  by 
him  in  1837,  for  whom  it  was  selected,  by  John  Sharp, 
Sen.,  from  tlie  best  stock.  The  ewes  were  from  stock 
imported  several  years  since  by  the  same  gentleman. 

The  ewes  of  Jacob  Shallcross  were  of  fine  form  and 
size,  and  were  improved  by  a  cross  with  Dr.  Uhler's 
stock. 

The  South  Down  sheep  exhibited  by  Joseph  Cope  and 
Abner  Hoopes  merit  particular  notice.  More  perfect 
forms  of  sheep  never  graced  a  fair  or  farm.  The  lirst- 
named  fanner  purchased  his  stock  in  1839,  of  John  Ell- 
inan,  of  Glynd,  in  Susse.v  county,  England,  son  of  the 
well-known  improver  of  the  South  Downs,  and  of  S. 
Grantham,  of  Stoneham,  in  the  same  county,  (farm- 
steward  to  the  Earl  of  liiverpool),  from  both  of  whom 
pedigrees  were  obtained.  The  buck  cost  $1.50  on  the 
spot.  Mr.  Grantham  obtained  the  prize  of  .30  sove- 
reigns for  the  best  buck  at  "  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Show"  of  1839,  open  for  competition  to  the  whole  king- 
dom. The  stock  of  Abner  Iloopes  consisted  of  2  bucks, 
9  full-bred  ewes,  an  imported  full-blood  ewe,  and  10 
J  ewes.  Such  beautiful  animals  as  these  two  improvers 
c.vhibited,  are  proper  subjects  for  the  painter,  as  perfect 
specimens  of  their  e.\cellent  breed. 

Besides  the  stock  of  the  successful  competitors  for 
sheep,  John  Johnson,  of  Montgomery  county,  exhibited 
four  South  Downs,  from  the  stock  of  Abner  Hoopes. 
Their  forms  and  sizes  were  good.  After  the  premiums 
were  decided  on,  Mr.  Maitland,  of  Philadelphia  county, 
bniught  a  Leicester  buck  of  good  form  and  size,  which 
came  from  New  York;  but  the  pedigree  was  wanting 
to  determine  his  race  and  degree  of  blood. 

Two  Leicester  ewes,  owned  by  Mr.  Webster,  of  Phil- 
adelpiiia  county,  of  moderate  forms,  were  also  shown. 
Of  .Swine  there  was  an  excellent  show.  Besides 
those  for  which  premiums  were  adjudged,  Robert  S. 
Polls,  of  Montgomery  county,  sent  a  boar  of  G  months; 
A.  S.  Roberts,  of  Philadelphia  county,  2  pigs  and  a 
sow  ;  P.  Jacoby,  and  George  Wertner,  pigs  of  ditierent 
ages,  all  of  which  were  of  the  Berkshire  breed,  so  justly 
esteemed  for  good  forms  and  aptitude  for  fattening. 
W.  W.  Barber  also  brought  several  3  and  6  months  old 
Berkshires,  of  good  form  and  size. 

James  Gowen's  Hampshire  sow,  and  Hugh  McCaf- 
fery's  large  sow,  both  white,  the  latter  with  large  pigs, 
6  weeks  old,  and  Mr.  Physick's  Lincoln  boar,  were  ex- 
cellent animals. 

The  second  day  Chut  too  late  for  competition),  Mr. 
White,  7th  and  Noble  street,  sent  8  pigs,  aged  2  and  3 
months,  from  the  stock  of  the  Shakers'  Society,  at 
Pittstield,  ?/fassachusetts.  They  were  large  for  their 
ages,  of  excellent  form,  and  would  have  borne  a  com- 
parison with  any  on  the  ground. 


We  regret  exceedingly  that,  owing  to  fortuitous 
circumstances,  the  ploughing-match  turned  out  a  fail- 
ure. Many  ploughs  of  excellent  construction  and  va- 
I  rious  patterns  were  exhibited,  and  the  friends  of  that 
first  and  all-important  implement  had  anticipated  much 
gratification  in  the  opportunity  to  test  their  different 
pretensions:  the  question,  therefore,  remains  unde- 
cided. 

At  one  of  the  late  exhibitions  in  a  distant  State,  the 
first  premium  offered  was,  that  plough  whose  perform- 
ance should  be  adjudged  the  best  upon  the  ground;  to 
be  presented  by  the  maker.  This  was  extremely  ap- 
propriate, for  the  ploughmen  would  naturally  exert 
themselves  to  their  utmost,  and  the  maker  of  the 


best  plough  could  well  afford  the  gift,  as  the  publicity 
and  recommendation  attending  the  award  would  abun- 
dantly compensate  for  its  value  ;  while  to  the  plough- 
man, the  distinction  of  having  obtained  so  valuable  a 
prize  would  be  the  most  eventful  epoch  of  his  life! 
Would  the  Society'  take  into  their  con.'^ideration  the 
practicability  of  forming  such  an  arrangement  tlie  next 
year?  Ed. 

Cliestex"  and  Delaware  County  Agricul- 
tural Society. 

The  show  of  thorough-bred  and  imported  stock  was 
excellent,  particularly  short-horned  cattle;  but  the 
large  number  of  part-bred  cattle,  both  Durhams  and 
others,  exceeded  in  quality  those  of  perhaps  any  other 
exhibition.  Their  hogs  also,  pure-bred  Berkshires  as 
well  as  half-breeds — the  latter  arising  from  a  cross  be- 
tween the  Berkshire  and  the  finest  native  breed,  their 
own  Chester  County  breed — were  very  superior.  But 
the  pride  of  their  exhibition  was  their  oxen;  these, 
many  of  them  home-bred,  and  others  selected  from  the 
large  droves  which  are  continually  passing  through  the 
county,  from  the  great  west  and  elsewhere,  and  grazed 
upon  their  rich  and  peculiarly  healthy  pastures,  obtaia 
a  size  and  condition  that  is  truly  splendid,  and  reflect 
great  credit  upon  the  agriculturists  of  that  part  of  the 
country — perhaps  it  is  peculiar  to  the  Chester  and  Dela- 
ware Society  to  ofler  no  second  premiums  for  any  stock. 
PREMIUMS. 

Joseph  Parry,  for  the  best  Stallion  for  road  servicf. 
Eight  Dollars. 

Davis  Ferguson,  for  the  best  Stallion  for  draught. 
Five  Dollars. 

J.  R.  Howel,  for  the  best  thorough-bred  Mare,  Ten 
Dollars. 

John  Gheen,  for  the  best  Mare  for  road  service.  Eight 
Dollars. 

Wm.  W.  Barber,  for  the  best  thorough-bred  filly  Colt, 
Five  Dollars. 

Caleb  Strode,  for  the  best  filly  Colt  for  road  service, 
Three  Dollars. 

George  Brinton,  Jr.,  for  the  best  horse  Colt  for  road 
service,  Three  Dollars. 

For  Cattle  over  Three  Years. 

To  Paschall  Morris,  for  his  imported  thorough-bred 
Durham  Bull  "His  Grace,"  a  premium  of  Ten  Dollars, 

The  best  Devon  Bull,  none  exhibited. 

The  best  Bull  of  any  other  breed,  none  exhibited. 

To  Jesse  James,  for  the  best  Steer,  Three  Dollars. 

To  Paschall  Morris,  for  his  imported  Cow  "Bessy," 
Ten  Dollars. 

To  Abner  Hoopes,  for  his  Devon  Cow  "Rosanna," 
Ten  Dollars. 

To  John  Worth,  for  the  best  Cow  of  other  breed,  for 
"  Ellen,"  Five  Dollars. 

Over  One  Year  and  under  Three. 

To  Anthony  Bolmar,  for  the  best  Durham  Bull,  for 
"Chester,"  Five  Dollars. 

To  Carver  Worthington,  for  the  best  Devon  Bull,  for 
"  Dick,"  Five  Dollars. 

For  the  best  of  other  breed,  none  exhibited. 

To  John  Worth,  for  the  best  Steer,  for  his  red  Steer, 
Three  Dollars. 

To  George  Brinton,  for  the  best  Devon  Heifer,  Five 
Dollars. 

To  John  Worth,  for  the  best  Heifer  of  other  breed, 
for  "  Lily,"  Three  Dollars. 

To  Brinton  Jones,  for  the  best  yoke  of  working  Oxen, 
Ten  Dollars. 

To  Richard  Pirn,  for  the  best  yoke  of  0,xen,  with 
reference  to  ploughine.  Ten  Dollars. 

To  Thomas  S.  Woodward,  for  the  best  yoke  intended 
for  slaughter,  Ten  Dollars. 

Under  One  Year. 
For  the  best  Durham  Bull  Calf,  to  Anthony  Bolmar, 
for  his  Prince  of  Wales,  Jr.,  ten  months,  the  premium 
of  Four  Dollars. 
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For  tfie  bpst  Durham  Heifer  Calf,  to  Paschall  Morris, 
for  "  Ruby,"  the  premium  of  Four  Dollars. 

For  tlie  liest  Devonshire  Bull  Calf,  to  Richard  Pim, 
for  "  Red  Rover,"  the  premium  of  Four  Dollars. 

Devonshire  Heifer  Calf,  none  exhibited. 

For  the  best  Bull  of  any  other  breed,  to  Conrad  Cal- 
lower,  for  "Taurus,"  the  premium  of  Two  Dollars. 

The  Committee  on  Sheep  Report  : 

That  the  best  Leicester  Buck  produced  at  the  Eslii- 
bition,  was  offered  by  John  Bradley. 

The  best  Southdown  Buck,  by  Jos.  Cope. 

The  best  Buck  without  reference  to  breed,  by  Bayn- 
ton  Hickman. 

The  best  pen  of  Wethers,  by  Baynton  Hickman. 

The  best  pen  of  Ewes,  of  Southdown  breed,  by  Jos. 
Cope. 

The  best  pen  of  Ewes,  without  reference  to  breed,  by 
Jesse  James. 

For  Hogs. 

Lewis  P.  Hoopes,  best  improved  Boar,  Five  Dollars. 

John  Worth,  best  improved  Sow,  Five  Dollars. 

Paschall  Morris,  best  Boar  pig,  under  3  months,  of 
improved  breed,  Tliree  Dollars. 

Abner  Hoopes,  best  Sow  pig,      do.      Three  Dollars. 

Isaac  Massey,  best  Boar,  comiiion  stock,  Three  Dol- 
lars. 

Francis  Strode,  best  Sow,      do.      Three  Dollars. 

Wm.  W.  Barber,  best  Boar  pig,  under  3  mouths.  Two 
Dollars. 

Francis  Strode,        do.        Sow,  Two  Dollars. 

Marshall  B.  Hickman,  best  pen  of  Shoats,  Three  Dol- 
lars. 


Ploughs. 

A  GRAND  exhibition  and  trial  of  ploughs,  under  the 
direction  of  a  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural Society,  took  place  at  Worcester,  October  13th, 
1840;  it  was  in  every  respect  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant, interesting,  and  well-contested  trials  that  ever 
took  place  in  this  country. 

The  first  premium  of  one  hundred  dollars,  "  for  the 
best  plough  that  will  turn  the  sod  over  and  lay  it  flat, 
regard  to  be  had  to  the  strength  of  the  plough,  easiness 
of  draught,  excellence  of  work  and  cheapness,"  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Prouty  and  Mears  of  Boston. 

The  second  premium  of  seventy-five  dollars,  "  for  the 
best  plough  that  shall  lay  the  sod  on  edge,  or  obliquely, 
and  not  flat,  regard  being  had  to  the  qualities  above- 
mentioned,"  was  awarded  to  Charles  Howard,  of  Hing- 
ham,  Massachusetts. 


The  power  of  draught  was  measured  by  the  dyna- 
mometer, regard  being  had  to  the  width  and  depth  of 
the  furrow,  the  Judges  being  most  particular  in  their 
attention  and  minute  in  their  inquiries ;  and  never  haa 
there  been  an  exhibition  more  gratifying  to  spectators, 
more  honourable  to  New  England,  or  more  useful  in 
its  results  to  the  agricultural  community  generally. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Dear  Sir, — Permit  me  to  correct  an  error,  which  in- 
advertently found  its  way  into  the  statement  under  the 
heading  "Dairy  Maid,"  in  Number  2,  of  the  present 
Volume  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet.  The  word  "  Duke" 
should  read  "  Prince,"  viz:  Dairy  Maid's  calf,  Leander, 
is  sired  by  the  "  Prince  of  Northumberland,"  not  the 
"  Duke  of  Northumberland." 

An  exact  copy  of  Leander's  pedigree,  prepared  for 
the  Judges  on  cattle,  and  placed  in  their  hands  at  the 
late  Exhibition,  held  at  the  Rising  sun,  is  given  below. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
James  Gowen. 
LEANDER, 

Calved  February  19th,  1839,  got  by  Mr.  Whitaker's 
Bull,  in  England, — the  Prince  of  Northumberland. 

Leander,  beautiful  white  and  red,  by  Mr.  Whitaker's 
bull,  the  Prince  of  Northumberland.  The  Prince  of 
Northumberland,  bySandol.  Sandol  by  Streamer,  dam 
by  Com])ton's  Son  of  George,  g.  d.  by  Wellington,  683, 
gr.  g.  d.  Miss  Hill,  by  Major,  397,  &c.  &c.  &o.  Prince 
of  Northumberland's  dam  Bellflower,  by  Gen.  Simp- 
son's Sultan,  148.5,  a  son  of  Jupiter,  1147,  and  Jupiter, 
by  North  Star,  own  brother  to  Comet,  155,  (1000  guin- 
eas,) and  dam  Mary,  (300  guineas,)  sister  to  Windsor, 
698  g.  d.  Rolla,  also  bred  by  General  Simpson,  and  by 
North  Star,  458. 


The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during  the 

10th  month,  (October,)  was 5.734  inches. 

Nearly  5J  inches. 

John  Conrad. 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  11th  mo.  1,  1840. 
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For  the  Farmers*  Cabinet. 
Choice  between  Live-Stock  and  Grain. 

Mr.  Editor, — On  this  subject  of  vital  im- 
portance much  might  be  said.  It  appears 
strange  to  see  immense  droves  of  oxen,  tra- 
velling from  the  far  west  to  supply  the  sea- 
board cities  of  the  east,  and  the  adjacent 
country,  with  fresh  beef,  while  the  most  fa- 
vourable intermediate  portions  of  country, 
peculiarly  adapted  to  tlie  rearing  and  feeding 
of  stock,  are  devoted,  in  so  great  a  measure, 
to  the  cultivation  of  grain,  which  could  as 
well  be  raised  in  the  west,  and  be  much  more 
conveniently  transported  to  such  a  distance, 
either  for  the  support  of  those  cities  or  for 
exportation.  I  was  particularly  struck  with 
this  unnatural  state  of  things  when,  on  a  late 
visit  to  a  neighbouring  county,  I  saw  some  of 
the  finest  grazing  pastures  in  the  world  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  grain,  and  beauti- 
fully undulating  fields  of  the  sweetest  herb- 
age, with  living  springs  of  water  and  cool 
shade,  condemned  to  be  broken  up  for  the 
growth  of  grain  crops,  while,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment, the  roads  were  lined  with  bullocks, 
being  driven  past  these  farms,  coming  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  the  west,  to  supply  the 
cities  on  the  sea-board  with  beef,  which  ought, 
assuredly,  to  be  furnished  in  a  great  measure 
by  these  pastures,  which  are,  comparatively, 
in  the  vicinity  of  these  markets ;  and  on 
pointing  out  this  mistaken  policy  to  some  of 
their  owners,  their  surprise  seemed  as  great 
as  mine,  when  they  came  to  think  about  it. 

Now  this  evil  —  for  it  is  an  evil  —  has,  I 
think,  arisen  from  the  supposition,  that  beef 
cannot  be  made  to  profit,  except  upon  the  ex- 
tensive pastures  of  the  west,  and  goes  upon 
the  maxim  laid  down  by  a  certain  writer, 
that  "soiling  and  stall-feeding  cannot  be 
inade  profitable  in  this  country,  where  land  is 
cheap  and  labour  dear" — a  maxim  that  has 
done  infinite  wrong  to  the  cause  of  improved 
husbandry ;  for  from  hence  has  arisen  the 
ruinous  system  of  cropping  large  tracts  of 
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land,  without  the  trouble  and  expense  of  clean 
cultivation,  throwing  them  up  when  ex- 
hausted and  taking  in  others,  to  be  thus  im- 
poverished— to  the  disgrace  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  country ;  and  hence,  too,  has 
arisen  the  notion  that  "  land  won't  pay  for 
good  management." 

It  may  be  admitted,  that  the  practice  of 
stall-feeding  and  soiling  is  attended  with  more 
labour,  care  and  expense,  than  is  necessary 
in  the  common  practice,  namely,  to  give  the 
cattle  more  food  than  they  can  eat  during 
summer,  permitting  them  to  destroy  one-half 
their  pasture  by  treading  it  under  foot,  and 
none,  scarcely,  in  the  winter;  but  practice, 
which  makes  perfect,  renders  things  at  first 
difficult,  easy  to  be  performed  ;  and  the  hap- 
piness of  seeing  the  animals  well  and  regu- 
larly supported  through  the  year,  and  thriving 
under  the  eye  of  the  owner,  soon  renders  that 
labour  a  pleasure.  Dr.  Thaer,  whose  observa- 
tions will  bear  repeating,  on  summing  up  the 
difference  between  soiling  or  stall-feeding,  and 
the  best  system  of  feeding  wholly  abroad,  has 
the  following  remarks  in  favour  of  the  former. 

"  A  spot  of  land  which,  when  pastured 
upon,  will  yield  sufficient  food  for  only  one 
head,  will  abundantly  maintain  four  head  of 
cattle  in  the  stable,  if  the  crop  be  mown  at  a 
proper  time  and  given  to  the  cattle  in  proper 
order.  The  soiling  yields  at  least  double* 
the  quantity  of  manure  from  the  same  num- 
ber of  cattle ;  and  the  best  and  most  eflSca- 
cious  summer  manure  is  made  in  the  stable, 
and  carried  to  the  fields  at  the  most  proper 
period  of  its  fftrmentalion.  The  cattle,  when 
used  to  soiling,  will  yield  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  milk,  and  increase  faster  in  weight 
while  fattening  than  when  they  roam  the 
fields,  and  they  are  less  liable  to  accidents — 
do  not  suffer  by  the  heat,  flies  or  insects,  and 
are  not  affected  by  the  weather,  escaping  also 
many  disorders  to  which  cattle  always  abroad 
are  liable.  Each  head  of  cattle  fed  in  the 
stable,  if  plentifully  littered,  yields  annually 
sixteen  large  double  cart-loads  of  dung;  a 
management  of  this  kind,  therefore,  affords  a 
/ncTimai  dressing  of  manure  per  acre,  of  ten 
cart-loads  of  very  superior  stable  dung,  while 
the  best  system  of  pasturing  affords  a  manur- 
ing at  the  same  rate  but  once  in  nine  years ! 


*  Nearex  four  times  the  quantity. 
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By  calculations,  proved  by  experience,  and 
consequently  to  be  relied  upon,  one  would 
think  that  the  system  of  stall-feeding  and 
soiling  must  become  general  whenever  it  is 
known ;  but  as  yet  there  are  few  farms  where 
it  is  practised.  But  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  this  kind  of  economy,  which  demands 
greater  exertion  and  more  outlay  of  capital, 
ehould  soon  be  introduced  in  a  country  where 
it  is  believed  the  perfection  of  rural  economy 
has  already  been  obtained  ;  and  as  a  prefer- 
ence is  but  reluctantly  given  to  those  things 
that  a  person  does  not  incline  to  undertake, 
objections  ten  times  repeated  are  again  re- 
peated, to  discourage  the  attempt ;  and  some 
isolated  cases,  in  which  this  system  would 
not  answer,  for  obvious  reasons,  are  sure  to 
be  triumphantly  referred  to,  while  thousands 
of  others,  in  which  it  lias  been  found  to  suc- 
ceed, are  purposely  unnoticed.  And  it  ap- 
pears that  managers  of  estates  and  the  people 
employed  thereon,  have  been  averse  to  the 
measure,  and  have  united  to  crush  it.  Some- 
times, the  first  onset  orthe, attempt  has  been 
missed  through  parsimony  or  rashness,  or 
through  a  want  of  a  sufficiency  of  hay,  or 
mismanagement  in  making  it — in  short,  that 
things  had  been  managed  negligently  or  care- 
lessly in  their  progress :  but  this  sort  of  hus- 
bandry does  not  admit  of  many  material  er- 
rors, and  suitable  preparations  ought  to  be 
made  against  every  accident  that  is  likely  to 
befall  it;  for  if  once  the  requisite  quantity  of 
hay  should  fail,  the  cattle,  used  to  abundance 
of  food,  will  waste  away  in  a  manner  beyond 
all  possible  recovery;  and  if,  on  account  of 
deficiency  of  food,  the  herds  be  lessened  in 
number,  the  lands  will  be  exhausted  by  the 
want  of  manure;  and  if,  to  obviate  the  want 
of  cattle-food,  a  portion  of  land  is  sufi^ered  to 
lie  longer,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  that  food, 
than  it  ought,  agreeably  to  a  system  which 
must  be  adopted  for  a  periodical  return  to 
cultivation,  there  will  be  a  want  of  straw  for 
litter,  and  the  absence  of  this  is  extremely 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  cattle,  and  will 
still  have  a  worse  effect  upon  the  dunghill. 
So  that  as  in  some  years,  although  seldom, 
the  quantity  of  food  produced  may  be  reduced 
to  perhaps  one-half,  the  prudent  farmer  should 
endeavour  to  reserve  a  portion  of  food  and 
straw  from  one  year  to  another,  and  ought  not 
to  sufier  himself  to  be  tempted  by  any  price, 
he  it  never  so  high,  to  sell  a  particle  of  either ; 
thus,  great  difficulties  may  be  conquered." 

The  Dr.  proceeds  to  say,  "  On  a  small  farm 
which  I  occupy  in  this  manner,  where  18  or 
20  head  of  milk-cows  are  kept  and  fed  in  the 
stable,  none  are  ever  ill,  none  ever  miscarry, 
nor  are  there  ever  any  left  barren  :  while  the 
cattle  that  are  left  to  graze  in  the  fields  at 
random  are,  on  the  other  hand,  exposed  to 
many  accidents,  as  well  as  to  diseases  arising 


therefrom.  I  have  dwelt  longer  upon  this 
system  of  rural  economy,  because,  although 
in  the  English  writings  on  agriculture  I  have 
found  some  remarks  on  the  stall-feeding  and 
soiling  of  cattle,  yet  I  have  seen  none  on  the 
system  of  economy  built  thereon ;  it  has  al- 
ready produced  such  beneficial  eflfects,  that 
at  present  you  will  find  six  or  eight  cattle  in 
the  stables  of  many  a  small  farmer,  and  the 
grain-fields  are  much  improved  by  the  greater 
quantity  of  manure  they  furnish." 

To  the  above  must  be  added  an  extract 
from  a  "  Gentleman's  Portfolio,"  on  the  same 
subject.  In  giving  an  account  of  a  visit  to 
Josiah  Quincy,  Esq.,  he  remarks,  "I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  introducing  the  name  of 
this  distinguished  individual,  because  there  is 
a  part  of  his  system  which  was  entirely  novel 
to  me,  and  which  I  think  should  be  more  ex- 
tensively known,  as  I  feel  persuaded  that 
many  of  our  agriculturists  may  profit  by  it. 
His  farm  is  extensive,  and  surrounded  by  a 
flourishing  hawthorn  hedge,  but  there  is  not 
an  interior  fence  on  the  premises;  the  whole 
presents  a  single  field,  devoted  to  all  the  va- 
rious purposes  of  agriculture ;  no  part  of  it 
is  allotted  to  pasture,  properly  speaking,  as 
his  cattle  are  fed  in  their  stalls,  and  are  never 
suffered  to  roam  over  the  fields ;  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  system  are  thus  given — 
formerly,  there  were  seven  miles  of  interior 
fences  to  be  kept  in  repair,  but  by  keeping 
the  cattle  up,  the  whole  of  this  expense  is 
saved :  formerly,  sixty  acres  of  this  farm 
were  devoted  to  pasturage,  but  now,  a  greater 
number  of  cattle  by  one-third,  are  kept  on 
the  products  of  20  acres,  and  I  never  saw 
cattle  in  better  condition.  The  saving  by 
these  means  is  enormous,  and  the  immense 
advantages  arising  from  it  too  apparent  to 
need  to  be  dwelt  upon.  During  the  summer, 
the  cattle  are  fed  upon  grass,  green  oats  or 
barley,  cut  the  day  before,  and  suffered  to 
wilt  in  the  sun,  and  the  manure  which  is  thus 
saved  will  more  than  pay  for  the  extra  ex- 
pense and  trouble.  The  farm  is  most  highly 
cultivated,  and  every  kind  of  grain  and  vege- 
tables grown  in  the  country  appeared  to  have 
a  place ;  carrots  were  found  a  most  profitable 
crop ;  I  passed  a  lot  of  five  acres  of  these 
roots ;  and  adjoining  were  several  acres  of  cab- 
bages, ruta-baga,  mangelwurzel,  millet,  &c." 

Near  London,  it  is  the  custom  to  sow  large 
quantities  of  oats,  to  be  cut  green  for  stall- 
feeding  the  milk-cows;  these  are  always  sown 
on  land  most  highly  manured  for  the  purpose, 
with  four,  and  sometimes  five  bushels  of  seed 
per  acre ;  the  yield  is  prodigious,  and  is  found 
to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  crops  that  can 
be  grown,  coming  off  the  land  in  time  for  a 
full  crop  of  turnips  for  the  winter,  or  of  late 
potatoes.  A  Subscriber. 

Nov.  20, 1840. 
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To  the  EUitor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Necessaries, 

THE   BEST   PRODUCT   OF   LAND. 

Sir, — Without  being  deemed  censorious,  I 
must  be  permitted,  (as  an  agriculturist,  and 
an  enthusiast  in  the  welfare  of  that  part  of 
the  community,  whose  chief  province  lies 
amidst  the  productions  of  the  earth,  and  who 
are  occupied  in  raising  the  necessaries  of 
life,  leaving  to  foreign  countries  the  cultiva- 
tion of  luxuries  of  doubtful  good)  to  speak 
my  mind  fully  and  unreservedly  on  a  subject, 
which  seems  again  to  be  attempted  to  be 
forced  upon  the  notice  of  the  sober  and  steady- 
going  part  of  the  people  —  the  business  o*" 
making  silk.  To  this  subject  I  am  led,  at 
the  present  time,  by  the  perusal  of  an  article 
in  the  Farmer's  Register  for  June  last,  headed 
"The  second  Humbug,"  and  which,  I  am 
free  to  confess,  contains,  in  my  opinion,  mat- 
ter of  sufficient  importance  to  render  the  se- 
rious consideration  of  it  imperative  on  those 
who,  like  myself,  have  looked  with  jealousy 
on  the  expediency  of  silk-growing  in  this 
country,  on  more  accounts  than  one.  With 
this  view,  therefore,  I  offer,  for  publication  in 
your  valuable  pages,  the  following  extracts 
from  a  work,  the  writer  of  which  seems  to 
have  made  a  most  correct  estimate  of  the 
real  utility  of  such  employment,  without  ap- 
pearing to  advocate  a  wish  to  bias  a  single 
individual  in  his  view  of  the  case,  throughout 
the  country.  M.  R. 

Bordley  says,  (p.  244,  "Essays  on  Rural 
Affairs,")  "  In  the  winter  of  1769,  I  wrote 
under  this  title,  '  Necessaries  the  best  Pro- 
duct of  Land,''  on  the  scheme  then  agitated, 
for  introducing  into  general  practice  in  the 
then  American  colonies,  the  culture  of  silk 
AND  WINE.  The  philosophers,  rather  than 
the  politicians  of  America,  with  the  best  mo- 
tives, endeavoured  to  induce  the  country- 
people  to  apply  their  labour  and  attention  to 
the  culture  of  wine  and  silk,  as  it  seems, 
without  considering  they  might  therein  be 
seconding  the  wishes  of  a  jealous  connexion, 
that  we  should  apply  ourselves  to  cultivating 
those  articles  of  luxury,  rather  than  continue 
to  depend  on  and  cultivate  the  materials  of' 
bread,  in  which  we  then  abounded,  as  the 
first  staple  of  our  commerce,  and  the  first 
necessary  of  life,  which  was  thought  to  inter- 
fere with  the  British  farmer — though  ground- 
lessly — as  Britain  buys  more  bread  than  she 
sells. 

The  tobacco  colonies  were  already  more 
dependent  than  the  bread  colonies,  and  it 
was  observable  that  as  the  culture  of  wheat 
and  the  manufacturing  it  into  flour  travelled 
southward  from  county  to  county,  through 
Maryland,  the  tobacco  culture  declined,  and 
the  people  became  more  happy,  and  independ- 


ent of  the  British  storekeepers,  who  had  kept 
them  in  debt  and  dependence.  The  persons 
in  America  who  promoted  the  design  of  in- 
troducing the  wine  and  silk  culture,  certainly 
did  not  consider  it  as  interfering  with,  or 
tending  to  eat  out  the  better  staple  bread,  but 
it  so  forcibly  struck  me  with  having  this  very 
mischievous  tendency,  that  I  could  not  with- 
hold my  opinion  of  it,  especially  as  it  was 
countenanced  by  a  number  of  instances  in 
history,  which  I  considered  as  being  sup- 
ported by  the  then  actual  state  of  the  wretched 
parts  of  Europe,  compared  with  the  more 
happy — the  southern  with  the  northern — the 
silk  and  wine  countries  with  the  bread  and 
beer  countries. 

The  first  great  essential  of  life  is  bread; 
but  if  America  had  adopted  the  scheme,  it 
may  be  supposed  that,  with  her  silk  and  wine, 
she  also  would  have  made  some  bread — and 
so  it  is  with  the  poor  peasants  of  southern 
Europe — but  her  labour  and  attention  being 
diverted  more  especially  to  raising  the  luxu- 
ries, which  could  neither  properly  feed  or 
clothe  her;  she  has,  alas!  only  aimed  at 
growing  a  scanty  stock  of  grain,  barely  for 
family  consumption;  and,  falling  short  of 
that,  becomes  miserably  dependent  upon  fo- 
reign countries  for  a  supply  from  them.  Italy 
formerly  exported  grain,  but  afterwards  be- 
came dependent  on  other  countries  for  her 
daily  bread ;  and  this  is  ascribed  by  the  Ro- 
man authors  to  the  neglect  of  tillage.  The 
country  about  Volisso,  in  the  Island  of  Chic 
or  Sciros,  in  the  Archipelago,  is  very  plea- 
sant, spacious  and  fruitful :  the  inhabitants 
raise  five  thousand  pounds  weight  of  silk 
yearly,  with  which  they  pay  their  tribute; 
and  there,  it  is  thought,  they  lie  under  a  curse 
of  being  always  destitute  of  bread ;  but  this 
curse  is  but  the  natural  consequence  of  their 
neglecting  to  cultivate  a  fruitful  country  in 
corn,  for  the  sake  of  raising  the  gew-gaw 
article  silk.  Had  the  tribute  been  reserved 
in  corn,  their  attention  being  thereby  drawn 
especially  to  the  production  of  that  article, 
the  curse  of  wanting  bread  would  never  have 
fallen  upon  them.  The  Druses  in  Syria,  do 
not  grow  corn  enough  to  support  themselves 
three  months  in  the  year  —  and  they  have 
no  manufactures — all  their  exportations  are 
confined  to  silk  and  cotton,  the  balance 
whereof  exceeds  very  little  their  importation 
of  grain. 

See  the  condition  of  the  southern  countries 
of  Europe  !  all  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  a 
great  part  of  France,  and  until  lately,  that 
the  cultivation  of  grain  became  the  first  ob- 
ject of  the  attention  of  its  government — the 
whole  of  France,  employing  their  chief  la- 
bour and  care  in  cultivating  wine  and  silk! 
and,  though  they  are  fine  countries  for  yield- 
ing wheat,  and  some  is  there  cultivated,  yet 
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not  aiming  at  that  article  as  a  staple  of  com- 
merce, how  constantly  are  they  in  want  of, 
and  how  dearly  do  they  pay  strangers  for, 
bread  ! 

'  It  may  seem  an  odd  position  (says  Mr. 
Hume)  that  the  poverty  of  the  common  peo- 
ple of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  is,  in  some 
measure,  owing  to  the  superior  riches  of  the 
soil  and  happiness  of  the  climate;  and  yet 
there  want  not  many  reasons  to  justify  this 
paradox.  The  fine  vineyards  of  Champaign 
and  Burgundy  are  cultivated  by  peasants, 
who  have  scarcely  bread  to  eat!  but  the 
farmers  and  graziers  are  in  better  circum- 
stances. Any  country  is  happy  when  the 
people  in  common  are  plentifully  and  whole- 
somely fed,  and  warmly  and  decently  clothed. 

In  the  war  of  1744,  France,  in  the  midst 
of  almost  uninterrupted  victories  and  con- 
quests, whilst  her  labour  and  attention  were 
applied  to  the  cultivation  of  wine  and  silk, 
was  compelled  to  make  peace  and  relinquish 
her  conquests,  merely  from  a  want  of  grain  ! 
while  her  enemies  had  only  the  barren  island 
of  Cape  Breton  to  give  in  exchange. 

Intimations  have  been  thrown  out  in  Ame- 
rica, encouraging  the  people  with  flattering 
prospects  of  great  wealth,  would  they  em- 
ploy their  attention  in  the  cultivation  of  silk ; 
and  so  it  was  that  the  first  James  of  England 
attempted  to  infect  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  England  ;  but  it  is  an  employment  equally 
inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  the  English 
as  of  the  American  people — a  feminine  busi- 
ness at  best.  The  silk  raised  in  France, 
yielded  such  an  immense  apparent  profit, 
that  James  repeatedly  recommended  from  his 
throne,  the  raising  silkworms  in  England,  but 
the  people  fell  not  into  his  scheme,  although 
perhaps  more  earnestly  pressed  by  him  and 
his  servants  than  most  other  matters,  and 
even  by  the  Judges  on  the  circuits,  however 
foreign  to  their  office ;  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  silkworm  thriving  and  working 
as  well  in  England  as  in  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, as  appeared  from  many  experiments, 
besides  what  are  recorded  in  the  transactions 
of  their  Philosophic  Society.  It  was  not 
many  years,  ere  that  brilliant  business  began 
to  decline  rapidly  in  France,  where  now  it  is 
quite  trifling  to  what  it  then  was;  for  the 
profit,  being  little  else  than  apparent,  was 
not  realized ;  and  the  people  of  England  re- 
jected the  royal  scheme  for  making  them 
rich,  the  employment  being  suitable  only  to 
effeminate,  spiritless,  slow-going  nations; 
and  it  is  observable  that,  all  the  world  over, 
the  silk  culture  flourishes  chiefly  amongst 
people  of  that  cast,  who  are  in  a  state  of 
miserable  oppression  or  slavery ;  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  employment  tends  to  enervate 
that  hardiness  and  vigour,  which  is  a  general 
■effort  of  manly  labour  and  employment,  and 


to  effeminate  the  nation  that  shall  ever  stum- 
ble upon  it.  A  large  silk-work  has  lately 
failed  in  France.  Experience  convinces  me 
of  infinite  difficulty  in  the  success  of  such  a 
manufactory ;  the  filth  and  stench  of  the  in- 
sect are  also  disgusting  ;  I  abandon  the  sub- 
ject to  its  native  climates,  for  in  houses  it  is 
intolerable  to  the  meanest  peasantry.' — (Let- 
ter to  Mr.  Young). 

But  it  is  said  the  silk  business  would  bo 
women's  work;  be  it  so;  but  if  our  wives 
and  daughters  were  to  raise  as  much  silk  as 
would  purchase  all  the  food  and  clothing 
wanted,  the  men  would  undoubtedly  become 
idle  and  indifl'erent  to  other  produce  in  quan- 
tities: the  land  (as  in  other  silk-growing 
countries)  would  be  but  little,  if  at  all  culti- 
vated or  improved,  and  the  women,  perform- 
ing in  a  few  weeks  the  business  of  rai8ii>g 
worms  and  reeling  silk,  would  become  indo- 
lent for  the  rest  of  the  year ;  and  both  the 
men  and  the  women  would,  in  time,  become 
ignorant  of  husbandry  and  housewifery.  Nor 
could  the  silk  more  readily  purchase  what 
we  want  than  money  would ;  and  if  a  moun- 
tain of  dollars  was  open  to  all  the  people 
with  which  they  should  purchase  what  at 
present  they  labour  in  the  fields  to  produce, 
can  there  be  any  difficulty  in  conceiving  the 
wretchedness  and  poverty  and  dependency 
in  which  a  country  of  people,  so  circum- 
stanced, would  presently  be  plunged?  How 
totally  ignorant  the  next  generation  would 
bo  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  the  arts! 
The  riches  and  safety  of  a  country  consist  in 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  well  employed. 
Near  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  are  large  plan- 
tations of  the  mulberry-tree,  for  the  culture 
of  the  silk-worm ;  some  of  the  farmers 
greatly  object  to  them,  as  interfering  with 
more  useful  domestic  occupations,  and  as  en- 
couraging idleness.  The  people  of  Carolina 
were,  long  ago,  to  be  made  rich  by  the  cul- 
ture of  silk,  and  they  entered  heartily  upon 
the  business,  under  every  encouragement; 
yet,  in  twenty-five  years,  they  exported  only 
251  pounds  of  raw  silk  from  their  worms, 
and,  in  the  same  time,  imported  40,520  pounds 
of  wrought  silk,  besides  38,862,  silk  mixed 
with  other  materials ! 

Now  it  cannot  be  thought  that  I  mean  we 
should  be  wholly  employed  in  cultivating 
grain ;  it  is  only  wished  that  we  should  not 
drop  nor  relax  from  cultivating  the  articles 
of  life  to  the  greatest  extent,  that,  in  a  course 
of  traffic,  we  may  make  luxuries  and  delica- 
cies subservient  to  them,  and  never  allow  ne- 
cessaries to  depend  on  luxuries.  In  raising 
all  the  necessaries,  and  the  better  commo- 
dities for  staples  of  trade  that  we  can,  a  safe 
game  is  played,  as  we  then  have  a  moral  cer- 
tainty of  our  real  wants  being  ever  supplied, 
and  there  will  always  be  a  surplusage  of  ne- 
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cessaries,  to  sell  or  exchange  with  strangers 
for  their  delicacies  and  luxuries,  whereby  all 
our  imaginary  or  artificial  wants  would  also 
be  gratified."* 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Sacking  Calves. 

Sir, — A  writer  in  the  Maine  Farmer  pro- 
poses, in  the  present  time  of  low  prices  for 
farm  produce,  to  allow  tlie  calves  to  suck  the 
dairy-cows  for  five  or  six  months,  instead  of 
making  butter  of  the  milk.  He  says,  "I 
propose  to  let  the  calves  continue  with  their 
dams  for  five  or  six  months,  and  have  no 
doubt  they  would  better  indemnify  the  farmer 
than  do  the  butter  and  cheese  which  he 
makes,  by  the  additional  labour  of  his  wife  ; 
and  let  this  course  be  pursued  but  for  a  few 
years,  and  butter  and  cheese  would  be  worth 
something;  besides,  we  should  thus  become 
possessed  of  noble  stock.  As  it  has  not  been 
tried  to  any  extent  thus  to  allow  the  calves 
to  run  with  their  dams  for  so  long  a  time — 
but  as  I  am  certain  it  would  be  the  most  pro- 
fitable mode  of  disposing  of  our  milk — let  us, 
brother  farmers,  unite  and  try  it  next  sum- 
mer, except  on  such  cows  as  we  need  as  a 
dairy  for  our  families,  the  calves  from  which 
may  be  slaughtered.  Some  have,  but  with- 
out any  reason  or  evidence,  supposed  that 
allowing  the  calves  to  be  with  their  dams 
through  the  summer,  would  be  to  the  injury 
of  the  cows ;  but,  so  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  the  cow  would  be  benefited,  she  would 
be  much  more  contented,  and  her  bag  would 
never  become  too  much  distended ;  and  un- 
less she  become  by  these  means  too  fat,  she 
cannot  be  injured;  no  one,  however,  will 
pretend  to  say  that  her  flesh  will  injure  her 
materially." 

Now,  I  must  be  permitted  to  dissent  from 
this  doctrine,  and  that  very  essentially.  I 
have  had  repealed  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  results  of  permitting  the  calves  to  remain 
with  their  dams  through  the  summer,  and 
have  found  it  to  be  uniformly  injurious  to  the 
cows  as  milkers.  I  grant  "they  are  more 
contented,  and  the  bag  is  never  distended," 
but  this  last  consideration  is  of  ruinous  con- 
sequence, for  I  hold  it  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  bag  of  the  cow  should  be  periodically 
distended,  and  without  it,  it  can  never  attain 
to  that  capacity,  which  is  always  considered 
a  sine  qua  non  with  all  deep  milkers — and 
here  then,  we  are  at  issue — to  be  sure  he 
admits  that  the  plan  which  he  proposes  has 
not,  to  his  knowledge,  been  tried  to  any  ex- 

*  As  an  axiom  in  cultivation,  that  crop  which  gives 
the  most  food  for  man,  and  provender  for  beast,  ousht 
to  have  the  preference.  Silk  and  wine  yield  neither 
the  one  nor  llie  other,  and  what  is  worse,  perhaps,  710 
manure,  with  which  to  replenish  the  land,  when  ex- 
hausted by  the  growth  of  these  luxurious  crops. 


tent,  and  of  course  he  cannot  therefore  be 
supposed  to  know  much  about  the  result,  but, 
for  this  reason,  he  ought  not  to  censure  those 
who  suppose  that  the  cows  would  be  injured 
by  such  a  course  as  that  which  he  advocates ; 
but  those  who  have  seen  it  tried,  have  been 
fully  convinced  that  the  cow  is  injured,  seri- 
ously and  permanently  as  a  milker  ever  after; 
for  having  suckled  her  calf  through  one  sum- 
mer, she  will  the  next  year  expect  the  same 
treatment,  and  will  not,  therefore,  give  her 
milk  kindly  to  the  pail,  even  if  she  had  as 
much  to  give. 

My  experience  extends  to  many  hundred 
cases,  for  upon  the  hills  of  Scotland  it  is  the 
universal  practice  to  permit  the  calves  to  re- 
main with  their  dams  during  the  summer,  but 
such  are  never  known  or  expected  to  make 
superior  cows  for  the  dairy,  and  for  this  reason. 

Depend  upon  it,  to  make  a  deep  milker  the 
bag  must  be  periodically  distended,  and  those 
who  suppose  that  to  allow  the  calves  to  re- 
main with  their  dams  through  the  summer 
would  be  to  the  injury  of  the  cows,  have  not 
come  to  that  conclusion  without  "  reason  or 
evidence."  Besides,  does  not  the  writer  in  a 
measure  admit  the  possibility  of  the  case, 
when  he  thinks  it  possible  that  the  cows,  un- 
der such  treatment,  might  grow  too  faf? — as 
they  assuredly  will — it  is  not  often  that  cows, 
when  kept  to  the  pail,  are  troubled  with  this 
inconvenience.  Lothian. 


Retrospect. 

The  quality  of  the  wheat,  the  present  year, 
is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to  be  excellent,  the 
berry  fine,  plump,  and  bright,  and  such  as 
will  make  the  best  of  flour.  As  to  the  quan- 
tity, however,  there  is  evidently  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  some  supposing  the  crop  to 
be  an  enormous  one,  while  others  rate  it  as 
not  middling:  the  truth  probably  lies  between 
these  estimates,  and  the  crop  might  be  con- 
sidered a  good  one.  In  some  districts  the  fly 
did  damage  ;  in  others,  the  worm  has  shown 
itself,  but  to  a  comparatively  limited  extent, 
while  the  most  serious  drawback  is  to  be 
found  in  the  freezing  nights  and  thawing 
days,*  that  succeeded  the  disappearance  of 
the  snow,  and  which,  on  heavy  clays,  and 
on  those  of  shallow  tilth,  caused  the  roots  of 
the  wheat-plant  to  be  lifted  from  the  ground, 
and,  in  consequence,  many  perished.  The 
moderate  weather,  and  light  but  frequent 
rains  of  the  spring  months,  had  a  tendency  to 
counteract  the  evil,  and  many  pieces  of  wheat 
have  so  far  recovered  as  to  promise  a  me- 
dium crop,  that  would  have  failed  entirely, 
had  the  freezing-out  been  followed  with  dry- 
ing winds  and  a  clear  sky. — Cultivator. 

*  The  real  cause  of  all  the  evils  that  have  been  ex- 
perienced.— Ed.  Cabinet. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
The  Farmer's  Life  and  Duties. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  transcribe  from  the 
pages  of  one  of  the  most  interesting-  works 
in  the  English  language,  entitled  "  The  Ru- 
ral Life  of  England,"  by  William  Howitt,  a 
chapter  for  republication  in  the  Cabinet:  it 
points  to  the  evil  from  whence  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  distress  which  has  befallen  the 
agricultural  community  has  arisen  in  Eng- 
land, and  teaches  a  doctrine  which  can  in  no 
country  under  heaven  be  so  well  appreciated 
as  in  this,  for  here  it  can  be  carried  out  to 
perfection.  Subscriber. 

"  Cobbett  complains  that  the  English  farmer 
has  been  spoiled  by  the  growth  of  luxurious 
habits  and  eifeminacy  in  the  nation  ;  tJiat  the 
simple  old  furniture  is  cast  out  of  their 
houses ;  that  carpets  are  laid  on  their  floors ; 
that  sofas  and  pianos  are  found  where  there 
used  to  be  wooden  benches  and  the  spinning- 
wheel  ;  that  the  daughters  are  sent  to  board- 
ing-school instead  of  to  market ;  and  the  sons, 
instead  of  growing  up  sturdy  husbandmen, 
like  their  fathers,  are  made  clerks,  shop- 
keepers, or  some  such  "skimmy-dish  things.* 
Now,  it  is  true  enough,  that  the  general  style 
of  living  and  furnishing  has  progressed 
amongst  farmers,  as  amongst  all  other  classes 
of  the  community,  and  possibly  there  has 
been  too  much  of  this;  but  it  should  ba recol- 
lected that  Cobbett  was  opposed  to  popular 
education  altogether — he  would  have  the  ru- 
ral population  physically  well  off;  but  it  should 
be  physically  only — he  would  have  them  feed- 
and  work  and  sleep,  like  their  sturdy  horses 
and  oxen — but  is  such  a  state  of  things  desi- 
rable? Is  it  not  far  more  noble,  far  more 
truly  human,  to  have  all  classes  partaking,  as 
far  as  their  circumstances  will  allow  them,  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  mind  ?  I  would  have 
real  knowledge  go  hand  in  hand  with  real 
religious  principle  and  moral  feeling;  and, 
where  they  go,  a  certain  and  inseparable  de- 
gree of  refinement  of  manner  and  embellish- 
ment will  go  with  them.  But,  would  I  have 
the  follies  and  affectation  of  the  modern 
boarding-school  go  into  the  farm-house  1  By 
no  means ;  it  is  by  the  circulation  of  health- 
ful knowledge  that  all  this  is  to  be  rooted  out, 
and  the  race  of  finicking  and  half-genteel,  and 
7cholly  ridiculous  boarding-school  misses,  to 
be  changed  into  usefully  taught  and  really 
valud|)le  women ;  we  should  avoid  one  ex- 
treme as  we  would  the  other. 

But  amongst  .farmers  are  to  be  found  men 
of  all  ranks  and  grades;  farming  has  been, 
is,  and  will  be  a  fashionable  pursuit;  we 
have  Ducal  farmers,  and  from  them  all  de- 
grees downwards ;  many  of  them  are  per- 
sons whose  capital,  employed  in  their  exten- 
sive concerns,  would  purchase  the  estates  of 


nobles;  all  these,  of  course,  live  and  partake 
of  the  habits,  general  character  and  refine- 
ments of  the  classes  to  which  they  really  be- 
long ;  and  amongst  the  medium  class  of  farm- 
ers we  find  as  little  aspiring  after  gentility, 
as  amongst  the  same  grade  of  tradesmen. 

There  are  still  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
simple  and  really  rustic,  to  satisfy  such  men 
as  Cobbett,  and  those  who  doubt  it,  have  only 
to  go  into  the  retirements  of  the  midland 
counties,  where  they  will  still  find  naked 
floors  and  tables,  straw  beds  and  homely  liv- 
ing enough  in  all  conscience  ;  they  may  eat 
a  turnip  pie  and  oatmeal  cake  or  pudding, 
and  bless  their  stars  if  they  see  a  bit  of 
butcher's  meat  once  a  week  ! 

But  "  they  bring  up  their  sons  to  be  clerks 
and  such  skimmy-dish  things  in  towns;"  this 
we  owe  to  the  rage  for  large  rentals ;  to  false 
notions  of  improvement  by  the  same;  by 
gentlemen  making  stewards  of  lawyers,  who 
have  no  real  knowledge  of  farming  interests, 
and  can,  therefore,  have  no  sympathies  with 
the  small  farmer,  or  patience  with  him  in  the 
day  of  his  difiiculty,  and  whose  only  object 
is  to  get  the  greatest  rent  at  the  easiest  rate. 
But,  above  all,  this  we  owe  to  the  detestable 
doctrine  of  political  economy,  by  which  a 
dozen  of  moderate  farms  are  swallowed  up 
in  one  overgrown  one  —  creating  a  desert, 
from  which  both  small  farmers  and  labourers 
were  compelled  to  depart,  to  make  way  for 
machinery  and  Irish  labourers  at  eight  cents 
a  day !  Now,  where  were  the  farmers  to 
put  their  sons  when  they  were  brought  up? 
for  the  small  farms,  the  natural  resource  for 
divided  capitals  and  commencements  in  agri- 
cultural life,  were,  in  a  great  measure,  anni- 
hilated, and  a  most  useful  race  of  men,  as  far 
as  possible  rooted  out.*  Thank  God,  how- 
ever, this  abomination,  this  worse  than  Egyp- 
tian plague  is  now  seen  through — and  what 
is  better,  is  felt ;  and  we  shall  again  have 
farms  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  acres,  where 
men  of  small  capitals  may  try  their  fortunes, 
and  have  again  a  chance  of  rising  into  the 
respectable  ranks  of  society,  instead  of  being 
thrust  down  into  the  hopeless  condition  of 
serfs !  We  may  again  have  humble  home- 
steads, where  a  father  and  his  sons  may  work 
together;  where,  although  labour  may  await 
their  days,  an  independent  fireside  may  re- 
ward their  toil  with  the  social  hour  of  rest; 
where  a  lowly,  but  a  happy  people  may  meet 
together  at  Christmas,  and  the  old  games  of 
blind-man's  bufl^,  turn-trencher  and  forfeits 
may  long  be  pursued  in  the  evening  fire-light 
of  rustic  rooms,  by  the  younger  branches,  as 


*To  this  cause  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  the  in- 
crease of  crime  which  we  now  witness  amongst  the 
young  and  educated  class  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
community  ;  tliey  have  been  driven  in  upon  the  towns; 
they  cannot  dig,  and  to  beg  they  are  ashamed! 
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of  yore !  The  farmer  has  had  his  ups  and 
downs — at  one  time  revelling-  in  preposterous 
high  prices,  at  another,  ground  to  the  dust  by 
low  prices  and  high  rents.  We  would  see 
him  as  he  is,  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  coun- 
try, a  rural  king,  sowing  his  grain  and  reap- 
ing his  harvest  with  a  glad  heart,  amidst 
the  rejoicings  of  a  numerous  and  happy  pro- 
geny. 

Political  economists,  carrying  out  their 
theories  of  the  power  of  capital  and  the  divi- 
sion of  employments,  have  written  many 
plausible  things  in  recommendation  of  large 
farms.  They  tell  you  that  the  men  of  capi- 
tal, who  alone  can  hold  large  farms,  can  alone 
afford  to  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  ma- 
chinery for  accelerating  their  operations,  of 
expensive  manures,  and  of  new  and  improved 
breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep;  all  which  require 
long  purses,  that  can  afford  to  wait  for  dis- 
tant returns.  Now  these  are  all  excellent 
reasons  for  having  such  men  and  such  farms 
in  the  country,  by  which  the  march  and  spirit 
of  improvement  may  be  kept  up,  and  from 
which,  as  from  reservoirs,  may,  in  due  course, 
overflow  the  advantages  they  introduce  to 
their  less  wealthy  neighbours  at  a  cheaper 
rate ;  but  they  are  no  arguments  at  all  against 
the  retention  of  less  farms.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
well-known  circumstance,  that  the  specu- 
lative and  amateur  farmers  generally  farm  at 
a  greater  expense  than  their  neighbours ;  an 
expense  in  most  cases  never  fully  made  up 
by  the  returns,  and  often  really  ruinous. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  enlightened  sys- 
tematic views,  the  division  of  employments, 
and  a  judicious  outlay  of  capital,  not  always 
in  every  man's  power,  enable  large  farmers 
to  sell  at  a  lower  rate  than  smaller  and  poorer 
farmers;  this  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  true,  but 
by  no  means  to  the  extent  supposed ;  for  no 
farm  which  exceeds  the  ready  and  daily  sur- 
vey of  the  cultivator,  will  be  found  to  pro- 
duce these  advantages,  for,  beyond  that  ex- 
tent, there  must  be  overlookers  employed, 
and  these  must  be  maintained  at  a  cost,  pro- 
bably greater  than  a  small  farmer  lives  at,  on 
his  rented  farm ;  nor  can  such  a  system  be 
expected  to  carry  the  intentions  of  the  prin- 
cipal into  effect,  with  a  success  like  that  of 
his  own  personal  supervision.  Again,  the 
small  farmer  has  motives  to  exertion  which 
do  not  exist  in  a  troop  of  hired  labourers — 
slave-labour  is  acknowledged  to  be  inferior  to 
the  labour  of  free-men,  because  the  free-man 
has  internal  motives  that  the  slave  never  can 
have;  and  in  the  same  manner,  a  small  farmer 
who  labours  on  his  rented  farm,  has  motives 
to  exertion  that  the  common  labourer,  who 
labours  for  a  daily  sum,  cannot  have.  And 
if  the  small  farmer  employs  any  of  these,  he 
has  them  under  the  influence  of  his  own  eye 
and  example,  and  thereby  communicates  a 


stimulus  that  is  absent  on  a  larger  scale  of 
cultivation:  then,   again,   the   small   farmer 
lives  economically,  frequently,  there   is   no 
question,  more  economically  and  better  than 
the  labourer,  because  he  has  all  his  faculties 
and  energies  at  work  to  improve  his  farm  and 
better  his  condition — circumstances  that  do 
not  operate  on  the  more  labourer,   who  re- 
ceives just  a  bare  sufficiency  in  his  wages, 
and  sees  no  possibility,  and  therefore  enter- 
tains  no  hope  of  accumulation.     The  small 
farmer  works  hard  himself,  his  children,  if  he 
have  them,  assist  him,  and  his  wife,  too,  who 
also   is   a   manager   and   worker ;    he   looks 
around  him,  for  his  eye  is  sharpened  by  his 
interest,  and  observes  the   plans,  and  mea- 
sures,  and   improvements   of  his   wealthier 
neighbour,  adopts  what  he  can  of  them,  and 
often  makes  cheap  and  ingenious  substitutes 
for  others.     But,  even  if  it  were  a  fact  that 
the  large  farmer  could  drive  the  small  farmer 
out  of  the  country,  would  it  not  be  a  circum- 
stance most  deeply  to  be  deplored  1    It 'Would 
extinguish  a  class  of  men  of  hardy,  homely 
and  independent  habits — an  irreparable  loss 
to  any  country  !    It  would  break  those  steps 
out  of  the  ladder  of  human  aspiration  and  the 
improvement  of  condition,  that  would  have  a 
most  fatal  influence  on  all  society :  an  impass- 
able gulf  would  be  placed  between  the  aris- 
tocracy of  capital  and  the  freedom  of  labour, 
which  would  produce,  as  its  natural  results, 
insolence,  effeminacy  and  corruption  of  man- 
ners on  the  one  side,  and  perpetual  and  hope- 
less poverty  on  the  other,  with  abjectness  of 
spirit  or  sullen   and   dangerous   discontent! 
Even  if,  as  Miss  Martineau  has  asserted,  it 
were  true  that  the  labourer  would  be  better 
clothed  and  fed  than  the  small  farmer,  would 
the  mere  comfort  of  food  and  clothes  make 
up,  to  men  living  in  a  free  and  Christian 
country,  and  within  the  daily  reach  of  its  in- 
fluences, for  the  destruction  of  that  ascend- 
ing path  which  hope  alone  can  travel  1  There 
would  soon,  on  such  a  system,  either  in  agri- 
culture or  manufactures,  be  but  two  classes 
in  the  country — the  great  capitalist  and  the 
slave — the  capitalist  would  stand,  like  Aaron 
armed  with  his  serpent-rod,  to  eat  up  all  the 
lesser  serpents  that  attempted  to  lift  up  their 
heads  above  that  level  which  he   had  conr- 
demned  them  to ;  the  mass  would  be  doomed 
to  a  perpetual  despair  of  ever  advancing  one 
step  out  of  the  thraldom  of  labour  and  eom- 
mand,   and   their   spirits   would   die    within 
them,  or  live  only  to  snatch  and  destroy  what 
they  could  not  legitimately  reach  !    But  such, 
happily,  is  not  the  case;  circumstances  place 
a  limit  to  such  things,  and  the  small  farmer 
does  exist,  and  has  existed,  to  flourish  in  the 
face  of  all  this ;  I  have  seen  and  known  such, 
and  happier  and  more  comfortable  people  do 
not  exist.    I  do  not  mean  by  a  small  farm» 
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half-a-dozen  or  a  dozen  acres,  but  farms  of  50 
or  100  acres;  full  employment  for  a  pair  of 
good  horses,  or  there  is  created  by  their  keep 
an  undue  charge  for  labour,  which  is  a  seri- 
ous preventive  of  success :  but  where  there 
is  that  full  employment,  the  small  farmer 
may  live  and  prosper:  small  concerns,  having 
small  establishments  and  no  dignity  to  sup- 
port, nor  other  cares  to  divert  the  attention, 
find,  in  these  sole  resources,  frequently  an  in- 
come far  more  than  equal  to  the  expenditure. 
The  truth  of  the  matter,  as  regards  the  most 
profitable  size  of  farms  seems  to  be,  that 
there  should  be  some  of  various  sizes,  that 
various  degrees  of  capital  and  capacity  of 
management  may  be  accommodated,  that 
there  may  be  a  chance  for  those  beginning, 
who  have  little  to  begin  with,  and  a  chance 
of  the  active  and  enterprising  rising,  as  ac- 
tivity and  enterprise  should.  This  seems  the 
only  system  by  which  the  healthful  tempera- 
ment of  a  community  can  be  kept  up,  and 
that  ascending  scale  of  advantages  main- 
tained, by  which  not  merely  the  wealth  but 
the  real  happiness  of  a  state  is  promoted," 


First  Principles  of  good  Plonghing. 

The  season  is  now  opening  to  commence 
your  ploughing;  every  farmer,  and  every 
farmer's  boy  feels  perhaps  as  if  he  knew  how 
to  hold  and  drive  the  plough,  better  than  the 
man  who  writes;  all  this  may  be  true;  he 
knows  that  he  should  never  turn  his  furrow 
wider  than  the  plough-share  will  cut  clean ; 
but  always  as  much  narrower  as  stiffness  of 
the  soil  shall  render  necessary,  to  lay  his  fur- 
rows smooth  and  light,  and  free  from  clods ; 
in  all  such  cases  of  narrow  furrows,  the  extra 
expense  of  ploughing  will  be  saved  in  the  ex- 
pense of  harrowing,  with  this  advantage  to 
the  crop,  that  the  harrow  pulverizes  only  the 
surface ; — but  the  plough,  when  properly  di- 
rected, renders  the  earth  mellow,  to  the  whole 
depth  of  the  furrow.  This  again  involves 
the  question,  how  deep  is  best!  To  this  I 
shall  reply  particularly,  as  it  has  become  one 
of  the  most  important  questions  in  field  hus- 
bandry. 

That  ploughing  deep  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  make  land  productive,  no  one 
(who  is  a  good  farmer)  will  deny.  Yet  how 
deplorable  is  it  to  see  so  many  of  our  farmers, 
instead  of  ploughing  their  land,  persist  in 
the  old  ruinous  practice  of  merely  skimming 
it !  Soils  of  the  best  quality  may  be  very 
shortly  impoverished  by  shallow  ploughing: 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  of  an  inferior 
quality  may  be  materially  improved  by  judi- 
cious ploughing. — Why,  it  may  be  asked,  are 
swamps  and  bogs  so  inexhaustibly  fertile  after 
being  drained?  One  simple  reason  is,  be- 
<cau6e  they  are  possessed  of  a  soil  of  very 


considerable  depth.  Then  why  not  plough 
deep,  in  order  to  increase  the  depth  of  the 
soils  of  uplands  ]  Lands  which  have  been 
ploughed  shallow,  on  receiving  the  first  deep 
ploughing  will  generally  fail,  in  some  mea- 
sure, in  producing  a  good  crop,  in  consequence 
of  turning  up  the  clay.  This  has  disheart- 
ened some  that  have  made  trial  of  it,  so  as  to 
abandon  it  immediately  again.  But  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sun  and  atmosphere  on  the  up- 
turned clay,  will  contribute  greatly  to  its  fer- 
tilization. This  being  ploughed  down,  and 
the  former  surface  turned  up  again,  with  the 
addition  of  proper  manures,  will  give  land 
a  deep  soil  and  render  it  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive. 

But  few  persons  are  aware  of  the  length 
to  which  the  fibrous  roots  of  grass  descend 
into  the  ground.  It  has  been  discovered, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  that  they  reach  to 
the  bottom  of  soils,  however  deep;  conse- 
quently, plants  growing  in  deep  soil  will  be 
much  better  protected  against  the  effects  of 
drought  than  those  growing  in  a  shallow 
soil. 

I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  land,  in 
ordinary  cases,  be  ploughed  not  less  than 
eight  inches  deep.  Will  it  not  be  much  bet- 
ter to  suffer  partially  in  one  crop,  and  thereby 
to  have  afterwards  a  manifold  increase,  than 
to  be  always  toiling,  with  very  imperfect  re- 
turns for  our  labour] 

These  statements  here  given,  contain  the 
outlines  or  first  principles  of  good  ploughing, 
and  the  minute  attention  of  every  farmer 
will  soon  discover  the  mode  which  shall  be 
best  adapted  to  his  different  soils,  and  differ- 
ent crops,  with  this  general  principle,  to 
deepen  his  soil,  at  every  ploughing,  as  the 
nature  of  the  substratum,  or  under  soil,  and 
the  safety  of  his  crop  will  admit;  and,  there- 
fore, in  this  way,  he  may  soon  bring  his  farm 
into  deep  tillage.  The  success  of  one-half 
of  any  of  his  fields,  under  a  regular  deep  till- 
age, compared  with  the  other  half,  under  a 
shallow  tillage,  will  be  the  most  convincing 
argument  in  favour  of  deep  ploughing,  that 
can  be  laid  before  the  practical  farmer. — Se- 
lected. 


Varieties  of  Fruit. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  progress 
of  cultivation  in  increasing  the  varieties  of 
fruit,  from  the  following  enumeration  of 
those  in  the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety at  Chiswick,  which  amounts  to  2165, 
of  which  there  are  910  apples,  510  pears, 
160  plums,  60  cherries,  30  peaches,  20  nec- 
tarines, 14  apricots,  115  grapes,  50  figs, 
24  nuts,  230  gooseberries,  10  currants,  8 
raspberries  and  24  strawberries.  —  English 
Paper, 
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LADY  EMILY, 

Imported  for  Joseph  Swift,  Esq.,  by  Capt.  James  West,  in  the  packet  ship  Susquehannah, 

in  1839. 


The  above  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  the  Alderney,  or  more  properly  the  Jersey  cow,  for 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  most  beautiful  animals  of  this  peculiar  breed  come  from  that  island,  and 
not  from  Alderney,  which  is  too  small  a  spot  to  rear  stock,  comparatively  barren,  being  only 
a  rock,  of  very  small  circumference;  neither  are  they  brought  from  the  island  of  Guernsey, 
although  they  are  frequently  called  by  that  name,  for  the  cattle  of  that  island  are  by  no 
means  so  handsome,  being  long  in  the  face,  with  broad  noses  and  lips,  and  otherwise  not  so 
gracefully  formed ;  they  are  great  milkers  however,  but  their  butter  is  not  so  rich  or  so  yel- 
low as  that  made  from  Jersey  cows,  which,  for  these  particulars,  is  superior  to  that  of  all 
other  breeds  whatsoever. 

Much  contrariety  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  value  of  this  stock  to  the  farmer ;  there  is 
not — there  never  has  been  a  question,  as  to  the  peculiar  richness  and  fine  flavour  of  the  but- 
ter made  from  these  cows,  which  is  indeed  remarkable ;  as  well  as  the  fact,  that  it  can  be 
kept  longer  in  hot  weather  than  that  from  any  other  breed,  this  peculiarity  arising,  it  is 
believed,  from  the  milk  being  drawn  from  the  constitution  of  the  animal,  rather  than  from 
the  food  with  which  she  is  fed,  and  partaking  of  a  marrowy  consistence,  very  unlike  indeed 
from  that  rich,  oily  matter,  of  which  the  butter  from  fat  cows  is  composed :  certain  it  is, 
that  the  butter  from  Jersey  cows  is  not  so  soft  in  summer  or  hard  in  winter  as  that  fronx 
other  cows,  while  the  milk  itself  has  a  sweetness  and  flavour,  found  only  amongst  cows  of 
this  pure  and  peculiar  breed. 

A  writer  in  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society's  Memoirs,  has  done  all  in  his  power 
to  bring  this  breed  of  cattle  into  contempt — but,  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons,  to  a  cros.s 
from  them  and  the  old  Yorkshire  or  Holderness  breed,  is  he  indebted  for  that  variety — the 
improved  short-horns — which  he  lauds  to  the  skies;  whose  milking  propensity  is  by  them 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Alderney,  the  fatting  property  from  the  Yorkshires:  be  this 
as  it  may,  and  although  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with  this  expensive  and  far-famed 
breed  in  point  of  figure  and  flesh,  in  a  butter  country  they  are  a  valuable  and  convenient 
stock  ;  docile  as  lambs,  and  supported  easily  on  common  fare,  with  no  extra  labour  or  ex- 
pense; and,  with  care  in  the  selection  of  animals  for  breeding,  a  race  of  improved  stock 
might  be  obtained  of  superior  beauty  and  elegance  :  individuals  of  this  breed  have  been 
known  to  yield  astonishing  large  quantities  of  butter.  ,Tohn  Lawrence  (the  author  of  the 
New  Farmers'  Calendar)  says,  an  Alderney  cow  that  had  strayed  on  the  premises  of  a 
friend  of  his,  and  remained  there  three  weeks,  made  nineteen  pounds  of  butter  per  week; 
and  the  fact  was  thought  worthy  of  a  memorandum  in  the  parish  books. 
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The  Farmer's  Life. 
"  When  one  calls  to  mind  the  simple  abun- 
dance of  fiirm-houses — their  rich  cream  and 
milk,  and  unadulterated  butter,  and  bread 
grown  upon  their  own  lands,  sweet  as  that 
which  Christ  broke,  and  bltssed,  as  he  fjave 
it  to  his  disciples;  their  fruit,  ripe  and  fresh- 
plucked  from  the  sunny  wall  or  the  garden- 
bed,  or  the  pleasant  old  orchard ;  when  one 
casts  one's  eyes  upon,  or  calls  to  one's  me- 
mory, the  aspect  of  these  houses,  many  of 
them  so  antiquely  picturesque,  or  so  bright- 
looking  and  comfortable — in  deep  retired  val- 
leys, by  beautiful  streams  or  amongst  franrant 
woodlands  —  one  cannot  help  saying,  with 
King  James  of  Scotland,  '  What  want  these 
knaves  that  a  king  should  have  !' 

But  it  is  not  its  outward  and  surrounding 
advantages  merely,  which  give  a  zest  to  the 
]ife  of  the  farmer ;  he  is  more  proud  of  it  and 
more  attached  to  it,  than  any  other  class  of 
men — be  they  whom  they  may — are  of  theirs; 
the  whole  heart,  soul  and  being  of  the  farmer 
are  in  his  profession.  The  members  of  other 
professions  and  trades,  however  full  they  may 
be  of  their  concerns,  have  their  mouths  tied 
up  by  the  etiquette  of  society ;  a  man  is  not 
allowed  to  talk  of  his  trade  concerns,  except 
at  the  risk  of  being  laughed  at,  and  being  set 
down  as  an  egotistic  ignoramus;  but  who 
shall  laugh  at,  or  scout  the  farmer  for  talking 
of  his  concerns  ?  Of  nothing  else  does  he,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  think,  talk  or  care; 
and  though  he  may  be  called  a  bore  by  all 
other  classes,  what  concerns  it  him  "?  for  other 
classes  are  just  as  great  bores  to  him,  and  he 
seeks  not  their  company.  The  farmers  are 
a  large  class,  and  they  associate  and  converse 
principally  with  each  other — '  their  talk  is  of 
bullocks,'  it  is  true,  but  to  them  it  is  the  most 
interesting  talk  of  all.  What  is  so  delightful 
to  them  as  to  meet  at  each  other's  houses,  to 
talk  of  markets,  rents,  new  improvements 
and  the  promise  of  crops ;  to  walk  over  their 
lands  together,  and  pronounce  on  the  condi- 
tion of  growing  grain,  roots  and  grass;  on 
this  drainage,  or  that  neighbour's  odd  man- 
agement ;  on  the  appearance  of  their  sheep, 
cattle  and  horses'?  And  all  this  must  be  ex- 
cused, nay,  in  a  great  degree  to  be  admired: 
for  those  are  no  artificial  objects  on  which 
they  expend  their  lives;  they  are  the  delight- 
ful things  of  nature  on  which  they  operate, 
and  nature  operates  with  tkern  in  all  their 
labours,  and  sweetens  them  to  their  spirits — 
this  is  the  grand  secret  of  their  everlasting 
attachment  to,  and  enjoyment  of  agricultural 
life:  they  work  with  NATURE,  and  only 
modulate  and  benefit  by  her  functions,  as  she 
takes  up,  quickens,  and  completes  the  work 
of  their  hands.  There  is  a  living  principle 
in  all  their  labours,  which  distinguishes  them 
from  most  other  trades :  the  earth  jjives  its 


strength  to  the  seed  they  throw  into  it;  to 
the  cattle  that  walk  upon  it;  the  winds  blow, 
and  the  waters  run  for  them ;  the  very  frosts 
and  snows  of  winter  give  salutary  checks  to 
the  rankness  of  vegetation,  and  lighten  the 
soil  and  destroy  what  is  noxious  tor  them, 
and  every  principle  of  animal  and  vegetable 
existence  and  organization  co-operates  to  sup- 
port and  enrich  them.  There  is  a  charm  in 
this,  which  must  last  while  the  spirit  of  man 
feels  the  stirrings  of  the  spirit  and  power  of 
God  around  him.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
common  farmer  does  not  reason  on  these 
things  in  this  manner — in  too  many  instances 
I  grant  this,  but  he  feels — there  is  scarcely 
any  bosom  so  cloddish,  but  feels — more  or  less 
of  this;  and  by  no  other  cause  can  an  expla- 
nation be  given  of  the  enthusiasm  of  farmers 
for  their  profession.  It  is  not  because  they 
can  sooner  enrich  themselves  by  it — that  they 
are  more  independent  in  it — that  they  have 
greater  social  advantages  in  it  —  for  in  all 
these  particulars,  the  balance  is  in  favour  of 
the  active  and  enterprising  tradesman  ;  but  it 
is  this  charm  which  has  diffused  its  sweetness 
into  the  bosoms  of  all  rural  people,  in  all  ages 
of  the  world ;  and  from  the  days  of  the  Patri- 
archs to  the  present,  what  expressions  of  de- 
light the  greatest  minds  have  uttered  on  be- 
half of  the  farmer's  life!" — Ilowitt. 


Crops  will  Pay  for  Cleaning. 

The  great  secret  of  successful  farming  is, 
never  to  allow  any  thing  to  grow  that  is  not 
sown.  It  is  idle  to  expect  good  crops,  while 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  nutritive 
properties  contained  in  the  soil,  and  at  least 
that  portion  of  its  power  of  vegetation  is  con- 
sumed by  plants  not  cultivated — or,  in  other 
words,  by  weeds.  Our  meadows  have  light 
crops  of  grass,  but  is  there  not  an  ample  one 
of  moss,  Johnswort,  crowfoot,  or  daisy  !  We 
get,  perhaps,  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre,  but  has  not  vegetative  power  enough 
been  expended  on  the  charlock,  stein-krout, 
or  thistle,  to  have  made  the  fifteen  bushels 
thirty  ?  Look  at  our  potato  or  corn-fields,  in 
which  the  planted  crops  are  maintaining  a 
doubtful  struggle  for  existence  with  a  vigor- 
ous growth  of  vile  interlopers,  too  numerous 
to  be  named.*  Is  it  not  a  truth  that  we  do 
not  cultivate  our  land  as  well  as  we  ought,  to 
get  the  greatest  returns  for  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  agriculture ;  and  do  we  not  allow 
one-half  of  the  actual  value  of  our  lands  to 
be  thus  filched  from  us,  and  lose  one-half  our 
labour  !  Better  to  till  fifty  acres  well  and  as 
it  should  be,  keeping  the  soil  rich,  clean  and 
constantly  improving,  than  to  perpetuate  the 
exhausting,  improvident,  unprofitable  methods 
now  so  common,  on  200  acres. — Cultivator. 

*  "  That  man  would  have  had  a  fine  crop  of  weeds, 
had  il  not  been  for  his  corn." 
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Grinding  Corn  in  the  Ear. 

That  a  great  saving  would  be  made  in 
feeding  corn  meal,  by  grinding  the  cob  with 
the  grain,  might  be  reasonably  inferred  from 
the  fact,  that  when  corn  meal  is  fed  to  horses 
it  requires  to  be  mixed  with  some  coarser 
food,  such  as  cut  straw  or  hay ;  and  that  so 
mixed,  a  smaller  quantity  causes  the  animal 
to  thrive  better,  and  perform  work  as  well  as 
a  larger  quantity  of  meal  without  such  mix- 
ture would.  Pure  corn  meal  does  not  appear 
sufficiently  to  distend  the  stomach  to  bring 
into  exercise  its  digestive  faculties  fully, 
without  taking  so  much  as  to  clog  that  organ 
and  impair  its  functions  eventually.  For  this 
reason,  a  mixture  of  less  nutritive  materials 
is  desirable ;  and  one  of  our  n)ost  successful 
feeders  of  pork  fias  assured  us,  that  he  always 
mixed  oats  with  his  corn,  in  the  proportion  of 
one-fourth,  previous  to  grinding,  and  thinks 
he  should  find  a  profit  in  exchanging  corn  for 
oats,  bushel  for  bushel,  rather  than  feed  the 
former  to  his  pigs  clear.  It  appears,  from 
recorded  experiments,  that  the  cob,  though 
doubtless  possessing  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  nutriment  in  itself,  makes  about  the  requi- 
site mixture  with  the  grain,  and  hence  is  of 
great  value  for  the  purpose  of  feeding. 

In  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  for  1825,  may  be 
found  a  communication  from  the  Rev.  H.  C. 
Perley,  giving  the  history  of  some  experi- 
ments made  by  him  in  feeding  with  corn  and 
cob  meal.  Mr.  Perley  broke  his  corn  and 
cobs  together  by  pounding,  and  the  mixture 
was  then  ground  in  common  corn  millstones. 
"  Meal  made  of  this  composition,  I  scalded, 
and  made  about  as  thick  as  common  hasty- 
pudding;  or  mixed  about  one  peck  of  meal 
with  three  pecks  of  boiled  potatoes,  thickened 
to  the  consistency  of  pudding.  With  this 
kind  of  food  and  what  wash  was  made  in  the 
family,  I  constantly  fed  my  swine;  there 
were  none  in  the  neighbourhood  grew  so  fast, 
or  were  fit  to  kill  so  early  in  the  autumn. 
The  neighbours  were  surprised  that  my  hogs 
looked  so  white  and  grew  so  well,  being  fed 
as  they  were,  with  cob  meal,  potatoes,  and 
the  wash  of  four  cow^s.  Some  ridiculed  the 
notion,  others  disputed  and  disbelieved  the 
account;  but  finally,  all  were  obliged  to  be- 
lieve the  fact,  though  reluctant  to  repeat  the 
experiment.  I  am  this  year  using  the  same 
discovery  and  process  of  cob  meal,  and  can 
show  better  swine  than  any  of  my  neighbours 
can  produce  of  thesame  age." 

According  to  Dr.  Mease,  the  practice  of 
grinding  corn  with  the  cob,  is  common  among 
the  German  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
says,  "  corn  meal  alone  is  too  nourishing  or 
heating,  and  it  is,  therefore,  by  those  who  use 
it,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  cut  straw,  and 
coarsely  ground  rye  or  shorts,  and  in  this 
state  constitutes  the  daily  food  of  that  fine 


body  of  draught  horses  that  do  so  much  credit 
to  our  carters  and  draymen  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  industrious  farmers  of  the  State  at 
large." 

In  the  Mass.  Agric.  Reports,  for  1823,  is  a 
communication  from  Mr.  Rice,  of  Shrews- 
bury, on  the  subject  of  feeding  cattle,  which 
constituted  a  part  of  his  business,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  gives  an  account  of  one 
of  his  experiments  in  using  cob  meal. 

"The  second  year,  if  I  mistake  not,  in 
which  I  made  use  of  cob  meal,  I  thought  I 
would  try  an  experiment  by  feeding  one  ox 
with  corn  and  oats  ground,  the  other  with 
corn  and  cobs,  having  a  yoke  of  oxen  so  even 
matched,  that  no  one  who  viewed  them  was 
satisfied  which  was  the  best;  accordingly  I 
fed  them  as  above.  The  cob  is  computed  to 
make  a  little  more  than  one-third,  therefore 
I  mixed  the  other  with  one-third  oats  as  was 
my  former  mode.  I  gave  each  ox  an  equal 
quantity  at  a  time,  except  the  one  which  had 
corn  and  oats  sometimes  became  dainty,  and 
would  not  eat  his  allowance,  while  the  other 
kept  a  regular  course.  The  allowance  for 
both  was  a  little  over  three  pecks  per  day. 
When  taken  to  market  and  killed,  they  weigh- 
ed twenty-eight  hundred  and  a  half;  the  one 
fed  on  corn  and  oats  weighing  half  a  hundred 
the  most,  while  the  one  fed  on  corn  and  cob 
meal  was  considered  half  a  dollar  per  cwt. 
the  best  beef  The  one  fed  on  corn  and  cobs 
had  163  lbs.  of  tallow,  the  other  162  lbs." 

From  this,  and  other  experiments,  it  would 
seem  that  cobs  ground  with  corn,  add  to  its 
value  for  the  purposes  of  feedmg,  nearly  or 
quite  as  much  as  would  the  same  quantity  of 
oats.  If  such  is  the  case,  there  can  be  little 
room  for  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  making 
the  practice  of  grinding  the  cob  with  the  corn 
genera),  where  this  grain  is  used  for  feeding. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  a  common 
pair  of  millstones  are  used,  the  opening  in 
the  upper  being  made  larger  than  usual,  and 
the  stones  being  more  bosomed  out,  or  made 
to  fit  less  close  in  the  inner  part,  than  when 
used  for  grain.  It  is  believed  that  corn  in 
the  cob  might  be  broken  sufficiently  fine  in  a 
common  iron  bark-mill,  to  admit  being  ground 
in  ordinary  mill-stones  without  difficulty.  We 
should  think  that  in  any  district  where  Indian- 
corn  is  extensively  grown,  a  miller  would 
find  it  for  his  interest  to  attach  a  cob-cracker 
to  his  machinery,  as  we  are  confident  the 
farmers  would  find  themselves  well  repaid  by 
the  great  saving  and  superiority  of  the  meal 
so  made,  for  feeding. — Cultivator. 


"  The  task  of  working  improvement  on  the 
earth  is  much  more  delightful  than  all  the 
vainglory  which  can  be  acquired  by  ravaging 
it  with  the  most  uninterrupted  career  of  con- 
quests."—  Washington. 
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Musivgs  in  the  Temple  of  JVature. — Ploughs. 


Vol.  V. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
3iR, — I  spnd  for  insertion  in  your  pages  another  gem 
— akin  to  that  most  beautiful  "  Hymn  to  the  Flowers," 
at  page  285  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Cabinet.  The 
subject  is  the  same,  the  metre  also,  being  peculiarly 
suited  to  tliose  "  holy  musings,"  which  may  indeed  be 
said  to  come  home  to  the  "business  and  bosom"  of 
every  one.  A  Constant  Reader. 

Musings  in  the  Temple  of  Nature. 

BY    DR.  CHATFIELD. 

Man  can  build  nothing  worthy  of  his  Maker — 

From  royal  Solomon's  stupendous  fane, 
Down  to  the  humble  chapel  of  the  Quaker, 

All,  all  are  vain. 

TThe  wondrous  world  which  he  himself  created, 

Is  the  fit  temple  of  Creation's  Lord ; 
There  may  his  worship  best  be  celebrated. 

And  praises  poured. 

Its  altar  earth,  its  roof  the  sky  untainted. 

Sun,  moon  and  stars,  are  lamps  that  give  it  light, 
And  clouds,  by  the  celestial  artist  painted, 

Its  pictures  bright. 

Its  choir,  all  vocal  things,  whose  glad  devotion. 

In  one  united  hymn  is  heavenward  sped. 
The  thunder-peal,  the  winds,  the  deep-mouthed  ocean, 
Its  organ  dead. 

Tlie  face  of  nature,  its  God-written  Bible, 

Which  all  mankind  may  study  and  explore, 
While  none  can  wrest,  interpolate  or  libel. 
Its  living  lore. 

Hence,  learn  we,  that  our  Maker,  whose  affection, 

Knows  no  distinction,  suffers  no  recall, 

Shedfi  his  impartial  favour  and  protection 

Alike  on  all. 

Thus  by  Divine  example  do  we  gather, 

That  every  race  should  love  alike  all  others, 
Christian,  Jew,  Pagan,  children  of  one  Father, 

All,  all  are  brothers. 

Conscience,  Heaven's  silent  oracle,  the  assessor 

Of  right  and  wrong  in  every  human  breast. 
Sternly  condemns  the  impenitent  transgressor 
To  live  un  blest. 

The  pious  and  the  virtuous,  tho\igh  assaulted 

By  fortune's  frown,  or  man's  unjust  decrees. 
Still,  in  their  bosoms,  find  a  pure,  e.xalted. 

Unfailing  peace. 

Hence  do  we  learn,  that  hardened  vice  is  hateful, 

Since  Heaven  pursues  it  with  avenging  rod; 
While  goodness,  self- re  warded,  must  be  grateful. 
To  man  and  God. 

O!  thou  most  visible,  yet  unseen  teacher, 

Whose  finger  writes  its  lessons  on  our  sphere, 
Ol  thou  most  audible,  but  unheard  preacher. 

Whose  sermons  clear. 

Are  seen  and  read  in  all  that  thou  performest. 

Wilt  thou  look  down  and  bless,  if,  when  I  kneel, 
Apart  from  man-built  fanes,  I  feel  the  warmest 
And  purest  zeal  ? 

Jf  in  the  temple  thine  own  hands  have  fashion'd 

'Neath  the  bright  sky,  by  lonely  stream  or  wood, 
I  pour  to  thee  with  thrilling  heart  impassion'd. 
My  gratitude  ? 

If  in  thy  present  miracles  terrestrial, 

Mine  eyes  behold,  wherever  I  have  kneeled. 
New  proofs  of  the  futurity  celestial. 

To  man  revealed? 

If  fearing  thee,  I  love  the  whole  creation. 

Keeping  my  bosom  undefiled  by  guilt, 
Wilt  thou  receive  and  bless  mine  adoration  t 

—Thou  wilt,  thou  wilt. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Ploughs. 

Mr.  Editor, — In  a  late  work  "  on  the  con- 
struction of  ploughs,"  mention  is  made  of  an 
implement,  invented  by  Lord  Somerville,  for 
turning  two  furrows  at  the  same  time,  the 
bodies  of  the  ploughs  being  fixed  into  a 
crooked  beam,  so  that  one  plough  is  made  to 
precede  the  other,  just  turning  its  furrow  to 
escape  that  which  follows  immediately  in  the 
rear.  The  writer  supposes  that  such  a  plough 
would  be  advantageous,  but  conjectures  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  guide:  now,  the  fact 
is,  such  ploughs  require  no  guidance. 

While  on  a  visit  to  Dudley,  in  Stafford- 
shire (England),  I  was  in  the  practice  of  vis- 
iting the  farms  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
was  one  morning  highly  gratified  to  find  a 
double-furrow  plough  turning  lay  land  for 
wheat,  in  a  manner  delightful  to  behold: 
there  were  four  horses  attached  to  it  in  a  sin- 
gle line,  and  the  driver  walked  by  the  side, 
having  only  to  throw  up  the  plough  on  the 
mould  plates  when  going  round  at  the  ends 
of  the  land,  and  setting  it  upright  on  coming 
in,  when  it  would  immediately,  and  of  its 
own  accord,  settle  down  to  its  work  in  the 
most  elegant  way  imaginable.  The  plough- 
man invited  me  to  hold  and  guide  it,  but  I 
found  that  to  be  impracticable,  for  while  my 
attention  was  given  to  one  plough,  the  other 
was  making  tracks  which  were  out  of  my 
guidance  entirely — the  fact  is,  one  plough 
acts  as  a  check  to  the  other,  and  renders  un- 
necessary any  guidance  at  all ;  and  I  never 
saw  better  work  than  it  made,  or  a  cleaner 
furrow  struck  on  a  two  year  old  clover  lay, 
carrying  two  deep  furrows,  about  a  foot  in 
width,  throwing  them  to  an  angle  of  45° — 
which  is  there  preferred  to  a  flat  surface,  as 
their  lay  wheat-tilths  are  always  clean — as 
true  as  a  line  could  be  laid. 

Now  I  should  be  glad  to  know  why  such 
ploughs  cannot  be  introduced  amongst  usl 
Surely  they  would  be  of  far  more  importance 
in  this  country  than  in  any  other,  for  here 
every  thing  is  conducted  on  the  go  ahead 
principle,  and  the  price  of  labour  is  consi- 
dered to  be  the  only  drawback  on  our  farming 
operations,  when  compared  with  the  wages 
of  other  countries ;  I  am  amazed  that  such 
an  instrument  has  not  found  its  way  amongst 
us,  when  I  see,  in  the  sands  of  Jersey,  a 
plough,  a  man  and  two  horses,  turning  one 
furrow  at  a  time,  in  a  soil  which,  as  some  one 
says,  requires  only  a  sharp  knife  and  a  couple 
of  rabbits  to  do  the  business  most  effectually : 
and  this  waste  of  labour  is  only  a  part  of  the 
evil,  for  the  ploughman,  finding  it  so  easy  for 
him  and  his  team  to  operate  on  so  light  a  soil, 
is  induced  to  carry  a  wider  furrow  than  the 
plough  can  take   up  and  carry  completely 
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over,  and  very  much  of  the  ploughing  so 
done  should  rather  be  called  pushing — doing 
but  little  for  the  renovation  of  the  soil,  and 
less  for  the  eradication  of  the  weeds.  Indeed, 
on  many  of  our  light  and  kindly  loams,  the 
double-furrow  plough  would  prove  a  most 
valuable  instrument,  expediting  the  labour, 
and  performing  better  than  any  single  plough 
whatever,  the  requisite  pressure  or  resistance 
being  given  to  the  rising  furrow-slice,  with- 
out the  care  or  labour  of  the  ploughman,  or 
the  possibility  of  error  or  evil,  arising  from 
neglect,  for  one  plough  is  ever  acting  on  the 
other,  keeping  both  to  their  work,  and  secur- 
ing at  all  times  the  necessary  degree  of  power 
to  take  up  the  furrow  to  a  proper  depth,  to 
carry  it  over  to  the  given  distance,  and  to 
place  it  at  the  proper  angle,  and  all,  without 
the  least  attention  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
ductor of  the  plough.  These  ploughs  are 
constructed  fq§  either  one  or  two  wheels,  one 
being,  however,  sufficient. 

Now,  how  easily  could  such  a  plough  be 
introduced  amongst  us  as  a  pattern  ;  it  is  only 
for  a  few  individuals  to  subscribe  a  small  sum 
each,  and  send  at  once  to  the  maker  of  them 
in  Staffordshire,  with  orders  to  forward  one 
by  the  next  packet  from  Liverpool,  which  is 
now,  by  rail-road,  near  by,  and  it  might  arrive 
in  time  for  spring  use ;  and,  if  it  be  found  a 
desirable  instrument,  others  could  be  made 
from  it,  and  possibly  with  improvements. 
And,  at  the  same  time,  I  would  propose  to 
extend  the  subscription,  so  as  to  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  another  plough  of  a 
different  construction,  which  is  made  at 
Southwark,  in  London,  by  a  person  whose 
name  is  Jefferis ;  it  is  called  "  the  wet  and 
dry-weather  plough ;"  and,  when  the  land  is 
80  dry  and  hard  that  no  other  plough  can  be 
made  to  touch  it,  this  plough  would  be  found 
to  enter  and  turn  it  up  to  any  depth,  and  with 
the  greatest  facility ;  it  is  long  and  heavy,  as 
it  must  be,  to  resist  the  pressure  upon  such 
occasions,  but  the  work  which  it  makes  under 
such  circumstances  is  truly  astonishing:  as- 
suredly, if  one  of  these  ploughs  had  been  on 
the  ground  at  the  time  of  the  exhibition  of 
the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society,  the 
plonghing-match  would  not  have  proved  a 
failure.  The  shares  are  of  different  widths, 
a  very  narrow  one  being  used  when  the  land 
is  very  dry  and  hard;  they  are  of  cast  iron, 
the  underside  being  hardened  by  a  peculiar 
process  while  casting,  so  that  the  upper  sur- 
face, being  soft,  wears  quickly  away,  leaving 
the  under  edge  sharp  as  a  knife ;  and  this  is 
the  case  with  the  point  also,  which  always 
thus  keeps  sharp  and  narrow,  and  in  a  straight 
line  with  the  outer  line  of  the  share. 

Now,  I  wonder  if  the  Philadelphia  Agri- 
cultural Society  could  be  induced  to  patronize 
the  proposal  of  sending  to  England  for  these 


ploughs,  and  perhaps  another  instrument  or 
two  which  are  not  at  present  in  use  amongst 
us,  the  seed-sowing  box*  particularly,  and  also 
a  few  varieties  of  seeds,  &c.,  of  which  we 
have  heard  such  high  commendations,  and 
which  could  be  distributed  amongst  its  mem- 
bers and  friends  for  use  and  cultivation  in  the 
spring  ?  To  those  of  us  who  reside  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  place  of  import,  the  ar- 
rangement would  be  of  great  importance,  and 
in  no  way  could  the  Society  confer  so  great  a 
service  on  the  cause  of  improved  husbandry. 
Subscriber. 

Luzerne  County. 

*  [Rennet's  seed-sowing  box  —  assuredly  one  of  the 
most  valuable  implements  ever  invented  —  has  been 
made  in  this  country,  by  Mr.  Lehman,  late  of  German- 
town,  now  of  Lebanon:  would  that  gentleman  inform 
us  through  the  pages  of  the  Cabinet  w!)cre  it  might  be 
seen,  and  if  they  can  be  obtained,  and  at  what  price  7 

An  engraving  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  4th  vol.  of 
the  Pli.  Ag.  Trans.,  but  from  that  view  of  it,  the  whole 
instrument,  particularly  the  carriage,  is  too  heavily 
constructed.  Would  Mr.  Lehman  state  if  that  be  a 
correct  drawing?]  Ed. 


Advantages  of  Planting. 

"I  KNEW  a  certain  old  military  officer  who, 
during  his  early  years,  was  a  captain  in  a 
militia  regiment ;  his  brother  officers  were  a 
gay  set  of  fellows  and  were  continually 
drawing  on  their  private  incomes,  often  com- 
ing to  him  to  borrow  money  ;  but  he  made  it 
a  rule  never  to  spend  more  than  his  own  pay, 
and  as  to  money  he  had  none  to  lend.  He 
went  down  to  his  estate  every  spring  and  au- 
tumn, and  planted  as  many  acres  of  trees  as 
his  rental  would  allow  him,  his  planting  giv- 
ing him  a  perpetual  plea  of  poverty.  At  a 
certain  period,  he  retired  on  his  half-pay;' a 
large  family  was  growing  up  around  him,  but 
his  woods  were  growing  too.  Many  a  time 
have  I  seen  him,  mounted  on  an  old  brood 
mare,  with  a  sort  of  capacious  game-bag 
across  her  loins,  with  his  gun  slung  at  his 
shoulder,  his  saws  and  pruning-knives  strap- 
ped behind  his  saddle,  going  away  into  his 
woods;  and  I  can  imagine  the  profound  satis- 
faction which  the  old  gentleman,  through  a 
long  course  of  years  must  have  felt  in  the 
depths  of  his  forest  solitudes !  He  is  still  liv- 
ing at  an  advanced  age;  his  family  is  large, 
and  has  been  expensive,  but  his  woods  are 
large  also,  and  no  doubt  their  thinnings  have 
proved  very  grateful  thinnings  of  his  family 
charges." — Howitt. 


A  Large  Hog. — Dr.  S.  D.  Martin,  at  the 
Clark  County  Fair,  Kentucky,  exhibited  a  fat 
hog,  of  the  Woburn  breed,  which  weighed 
nine  hundred  and  six  pounds,  and  for  which 
he  obtained  the  premium. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Blight. 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  occupy  a  portion  of 
your  columns  with  a  few  remarks  in  answer 
to  Tycho  Brahe's  animadversions  on  my  com- 
munication on  the  "  Hessian  fly,"  in  the  Au- 
gust number  of  the  Cabinet. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  he  cannot  but  un- 
derstand me  as  saying,  that  all  who  depend 
upon  either  a  late,  an  early,  or  a  middling 
seed-time  alone,  as  a  security  against  the  fly 
in  their  wheat  crops,  will  be  disappointed,  if 
tiie  season  be  unfavourable ;  neither  of  these 
periods  having  any  thing  whatever  to  do  with 
a  disease  to  be  produced  by  an  unfriendly  at- 
mosphere, falling  out  after  that  operation  is 
performed.  He  is  mistaken,  if  he  under- 
stands that  the  course  which  I  recommend  is 
new  to  the  grain-growing  districts  of  Europe 
— this  is  by  no  means  the  case — there,  it  is 
not  the  custom  to  complain  of  the  fly,  as  it  is 
here,  and  they  believe  they  are  right  in  attri- 
buting their  security  to  the  system  of  sowing 
wheat  on  a  clean,  unexhausted  soil,  but  with- 
out the  stimulating  aid  of  an  immediate  dress- 
ing of  manure  on  a  light  soil,  which  does 
much  more  for  the  growth  of  straw  than  for 
grain ;  but  then,  they  do  not  first  sow  oats,  as 
a  preparatory  seed-bed  for  wheat !  No  doubt 
it  is  easy  to  sow  wheat  between  the  first  and 
fourth  frosts,  but  the  greatest  number  of  ag- 
riculturists prefer  to  sow  before  any:  the 
nicety  is,  to  hit  the  time  between  the  first 
and  second,  you  see  ;  and  to  depend  upon  this 
interval  for  a  general  seed-season,  a  man  had 
need  be  a  conjuror,  or  he  will  sometimes  cut 
a  sorry  figure. 

But  all  this  is  of  minor  importance,  com- 
pared with  the  theory  which  Tycho  attempts 
to  ridicule,  by  asking  if  I  do  not  consider 
botts  in  horses  and  worms  in  children,  ex- 
ceptions to  the  principle,  that  the  fly  is  the 
effect  and  not  the  cause  of  diseased  wheat] 
I  answer  no — and  here  we  are  at  issue — I  be- 
lieve that  botts  in  horses  and  worms  in  chil- 
dren are  t!ie  effects  of  disease  in  the  stomach, 
else  I  see  not  why  all  should  not  be  affected 
by  them;  for  we  know,  for  instance,  that 
horses,  when  in  the  field,  are  continually  con- 
veying the  eggs  of  the  bolt-fly  into  the  sto- 
mach, by  means  of  the  tongue,  yet  few,  com- 
paratively, are  afliicted  with  the  disease  ;  and 
it  is  with  this  view  that  salt  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a  preventive  of  this  disorder, 
that  putricity  might  not  be  engendered  in  the 
stomach  of  the  horse,  taking  for  granted  that 
without  this,  the  eggs  cannot  come  to  matu- 
rity :  so  that  the  difference  between  us  is 
just  this,  and  no  more.  To  me  the  case  lies 
in  the  space  of  a  nut-shell,  and  he  is  about 
right  when  he  says,  "on  that  principle,  we 
might  explain  all  manner  of  diseases  incident 


both  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms," 
absurd,  as  he  conceives,  that  such  a  doctrine 
will  appear  to  most. 

But  he  is  not  right  in  what  he  says  about 
dunging  clover  in  the  spring — there  he  talks 
without  book,  for  I  am  sure  he  never  practised 
it,  or  he  would  know  better.  I  have  now  by 
me  a  stalk  of  dunged  clover,  4  feet  3  inches 
high,  which  has  stood  erect,  with  its  lower 
leaves  and  blossoms  quite  perfect — not  having 
rotted  before  coming  into  bloom ;  and  when 
he  manures  his  young  clover  in  the  spring,  he 
will  no  longer  complain  that  the  second  cut 
of  clover-hay  is  worthless  as  food  for  animals 
— but  never  mind,  in  Europe,  where  this  sys- 
tem is  pursued,  they  neither  complain  of  rot- 
ten crops  of  clover  or  of  the  depredations  of 
the  fly  in  wheat. 

I  must  observe,  in  my  neighbourhood  the 
wheat-crop  is  seeded,  ninety-nine  times  out 
of  a  hundred,  with  grass;  but  I  do  not  agree 
with  your  correspondent  whe§  he  says,  "  to 
burn  the  stubble  would  bft  useless,  because 
the  fly  have  emerged  from  their  habitations 
and  have  taken  wing  long  before  harvest ;" 
and  I  would  ask  him  if  he  has  ever  witnessed 
those  flights  of  countless  millions  ?  as  there 
must  be  at  that  time.  I  confess  that  I  have 
never  seen  them,  and  never  knew  one  who 
has.  I  know  that,  before  harvest,  I  secured 
many  of  the  roots  of  wheat  containing  large 
numbers  of  their  eggs,  as  they  are  called, 
with  a  view  of  hatching  them,  but  I  could 
not  succeed — there  they  still  remain,  in  statu 
quo. 

Does  your  correspondent  doubt  the  truth 
of  what  I  say,  when  I  remark,  that  to  sow 
two  grain-crops  in  succession  would,  in  some 
places  in  England,  subject  a  tenant  to  prose- 
cution 1  I  tell  him,  that  if  he  were  there  he 
would  never  have  the  chance  of  sowing  three 
crops  in  succession,  as  he  boasts  of  doing 
here  ;  he  would  soon  be  deprived  of  the  op- 
portunity of  ever  sowing  or  reaping  again ; 
no  wonder  that  he  complains  of  the  ravages 
of  the  fly  !  It  would  indeed  be  a  neio  course 
with  him,  to  retard  the  autumnal  growth  of 
the  wheat,  so  as  to  strengthen  and  enable  it 
the  better  to  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
winter  and  spring ;  but  if  he  is  determined  to 
suppose  that,  by  any  thing  I  have  said,  I 
could  possibly  mean  to  recommend  to  keep 
the  plant  small  and — what  he  chooses  to  add 
— loeak,  I  should  despair  of  doing  any  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  which  I  advocate,  by  what- 
ever I  might  add  to  what  I  have  already  said. 
If  he  have  any  Scotch  neighbours,  they  will 
set  him  right  on  the  wonder  which  he  ex- 
presses, whether  this  principle  would  not  ap- 
ply to  the  animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable ; 
they  would  think  a  man  deserving  of  prose- 
cution, who  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  nurse 
on  to  a  premature  growth  their  young  cattle 
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in  the  summer,  knowing  them  to  be  destined 
to  stand  the  exposure  of  their  hills  during 
the  winter — to  deprive  them  of  food,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  their  growth,  is,  how- 
ever, an  idea — I  may  add,  a  new  one — which 
I  hope,  no  one  but  your  correspondent  has 
supposed  that  I  have  ever  entertained,  even 
for  a  moment. 

But  how  stands  the  case?  We  find  the 
complaint  of  the  ravages  of  the  fly  to  be,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  universal,  and 
those  who  are  suffering,  are  inquiring  if  any 
one  can  inform  them  the  cause  of  the  malady, 
or  point  out  a  remedy  1  and  your  correspond- 
ent himself  admits  the  extent  of  the  evil ;  as 
soon,  however,  as  a  remedy  is  proposed,  one 
that  has  been  found  effectual  elsewhere,  he  is 
the  first  to  cry  out  against  it,  and  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  bring  it  into  derision  !  Why, 
man,  it  is  you  who  complain  !  why  say  a 
word  about  it?  why  not  follow  up  your  old 
course  and  be  silent? 

Now  I  cannot  suppose  it  possible  for  your 
correspondent  to  mistake  my  meaning;  I  say, 
and  repeat  it,  in  the  article  which  he  is  con- 
troverting, that  the  cause  of  the  disease  in 
wheat  is  the  unpropitious  state  of  the  seasons ; 
and  I  endeavour  to  point  out  the  most  likely 
means  of  guarding  against  these,  by  recom- 
mending a  mode  of  culture,  which  would  so 
strengthen  the  crop  as  to  render  it  less  vul- 
nerable to  these  attacks,  which  are,  however, 
by  no  means  confined  either  to  the  early,  the 
late,  or  the  medium-sown  crops — to  the  au- 
tumn, the  spring,  or  even  to  the  summer — 
else  would  some  of  those  who  sow  at  these 
different  periods  escape  —  all  seasons  being 
alike  liable  to  atmospheric  influence;  and  I 
must  be  permitted  to  copy  a  paragraph  from 
the  article  in  debate,  in  defence  of  the  posi- 
tion which  I  occupy.  "  Wheat,  thus  culti- 
vated, will  lie  close  to  the  ground  during  au- 
tumn and  winter,  and  tiller  and  thicken,  in- 
stead of  exhaust  itself  in  useless  and  prema- 
ture growth,  of  perhaps  a  foot  in  height ;  its 
leaves  of  dark  green  will  curl  on  the  ground, 
able  to  resist  the  frosts,  not  liable  to  be  in- 
jured by  snow,  never  so  great  in  depth,  or  of 
so  long  continuance  ;  coming  out  from  under 
it  small  in  appearance,  but  not  lifted  at  the 
roots — as  the  high  and  forward  crops  are  al- 
most always  found  to  be  at  that  season — ready 
and  willing  to  start  with  the  first  mild  wea- 
ther in  the  spring,  but  not  gross  and  tender, 
60  as  to  feel  the  effects  of  a  change  of  cli- 
mate, which  might  be  found  sufficient  to  pros- 
trate thousands  of  acres  of  those  crops,  which 
have  hitherto  been  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  country." 

That  the  present  season  has  been  peculiarly 
unpropitious  to  the  wheat-crop,  in  many 
places,  all  will  admit,  but  by  no  means  more 
so  than  every  observing  man  ought  to  have 


anticipated,  for  every  one  whose  occupation 
is  in  the  fields  must  remember  the  unseason- 
ably warm  weather  which  was  experienced 
early  in  the  spring,  as  also  the  very  severe 
frosts  which  took  place  immediately  after, 
and  continued  late  :  and  on  conversing  but 
yesterday  with  an  agricultural  friend  on  this 
subject,  he  turned  to  his  diary,  and  read  from 
its  pages  the  following  statements,  which,  in 
my  mind,  account  for  all  the  blight  and  fly 
of  which  we  have  had  to  complain. 
Feb.  4.  Very  hard  frost — sleighing  in  great 
perfection. 
"  5.  Not  so  cold  as  yesterday — wind  south. 
««     6.  Wind  south,  day  warm,  as  rapid  a 

thaw  as  was  ever  witnessed. 
"  17.  A  fine  day ;  spring  weather. 
"  18.  Wet  weather  and  warm. 
"  20.  Very  warm  for  the  season. 
"  21.  Morning   very   bland.      This   warm 
spring  weather  istnuch  to  he  feared. 
March  1st  to  4th,  inclusive,  very  sultry — pre- 
mature spring — Lilacs  bursting  into 
leaf  and  flower-buds. 
"    8.  A  dry,  hard  frost,  ground  too  hard  for 

the  plough. 
"  11.  Stormy,  with  snow  an  inch  deep  on 

the  ground. 
"  12.  Hard  frost,  like  mid-winter. 
Now,  after  this,  what  need  have  we  of  any 
more  witnesses? 

I  conclude  by  stating  my  conviction,  that 
if  the  agriculturiail  of  this  country  would 
adopt  the  old  European  system,  of  sowing 
wheat  on  a  clean,  unexhausted  soil,  without 
seeding  with  grasses — say,  for  instance,  a 
clover  lay  which  had  been  manured  in  the 
previous  spring — and  not,  as  is  the  old  system 
of  this  country,  after  oats,  fallowed,  dunged 
and  limed  for — they  would  escape  the  malady 
of  which  they  have  now  so  frequently  to 
complain,  which  is  caused  by  a  lavish  growth 
in  the  young  crop,  rendering  it  peculiarly  lia- 
ble to  be  affected  by  unpropitious  seasons ; 
and  still  insisting  that  blight,  in  all  its  forms, 
fly,  &c.  &c.  is  the  effect,  an(J  not  the  primary 
cause  of  the  evil.  Vir. 

Schuylkill  County,  Nov.  20. 

Profit  of  Bee  Keeping. 

We  apprehend  our  farmers,  and  especially 
the  small  ones,  and  their  wives  and  children, 
and  divers  people  so  situated  that  they  might 
as  well  as  not,  have  a  hand  in  fhe  business, 
have  missed  it  not  a  little  by  underrating 
bees  as  an  article  of  mere  profit.  We  know 
nothing  against  Mr.  Weeks'  position  that 
they  may  be  cultivated  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  render  them  more  profitable  to  their  own- 
ers than  any  branch  of  agriculture,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  capital  invested  in  their  slock. 
They  are  not  taxable  property ; — neither  does 
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it  require  a  large  land  investment,  nor  fences, 
nor  does  it  require  the  owner  to  labour 
through  the  summer  to  support  them  through 
the  winter.  Care  is  indeed  necessary,  but  a 
child  or  superannuated  person  can  perform 
most  of  the  duties  that  are  necessary.  The 
cobwebs  must  be  kept  away  from  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  hive,  and  all  other  annoy- 
ances removed,  &c.  It  is  added,  truly,  that 
the  management  of  bees  is  a  delightful  em- 
ployment, and  may  be  pursued  with  the  best 
success  in  cities  and  villages,  as  well  as 
towns  and  country.  It  is  a  source  of  great 
amusement  as  well  as  comfort  and  profit. 
They  collect  honey  and  bread  from  most  kinds 
of  forest  trees,  as  well  as  garden  flowers ;  or- 
chards, forests,  and  trees  —  all  contribute  to 
their  wants,  and  their  owner  is  gratified  with 
a  taste  of  the  whole.  Sweet  mignonette  is 
especially  mentioned  as  easily  cultivated  by 
drills  in  a  garden,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
richest  flowers  in  the  world,  from  which  the 
honey-bee  can  extract  its  food. — Mercantile 
Journal. 


Hints  to  Farmers. 

We  go  over  the  ground  too  rapidly:  we 
should  check  this  whirlwind  headway  of 
clearing  new  ground,  which  has  walked  into 
the  beautiful  forests  of  the  west,  until  there 
is  scarcely  fire  and  fencing  wood  left.  Why 
really  I  am  astonished  ;  for  the  morus  mulli- 
caulis  mania  will  hardly  ^build  the  forest  as 
fast  as  the  clearing  mania  will  cut  them 
down. 

The  embodied  spirit  of  modern  farming 
eeems  to  be,  building  fences  and  felling  oaks ! 
Indeed  we  go  over  the  ground  too  rapidly : 
we  should  cultivate  less,  and  more  thoroughly 
than  we  now  do:  already  barren  patches  ap- 
pear upon  our  hill-sides,  and  weeds  choke  our 
grain  in  the  hollows,  while  the  axe  of  the 
settler  is  ringing  in  the  new  grounds — this 
will  never  do;  it  is  all  wrong,  unequivocally 
wrong,  and  we  must  cease  so  to  over-crop 
ourselves :  we  njjist  learn  to  adjust  our  labour, 
and  confine  it  to  fewer  acres,  cultivating 
those  acres  well :  by  so  doing,  we  save  our 
soil,  our  timber,  our  time  and  our  trouble,  and 
garner  up  more  amply  the  rich  treasures  of 
tillage. 

The  same  labour  in  manuring  that  is  given 
to  clearing,  will  make  the  old  fields  new,  and 
leave  the  woodlands  as  so  much  future  wealth. 
Five  acres  in  roots  and  ten  in  grass,  will 
make  as  much  stock-food  as  fifty  acres  in 
corn ;  and  animals  fed  thus  are  preserved 
from  a  variety  of  corn-food  diseases;  the 
milk-cows  in  particular,  furnishing  more  and 
richer  milk  and  butter  than  from  any  other 
food  whatever ;  and  here  too  is  a  clear  saving 
of  35  acres  of  ground  ! — Southern  Cult. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
The  Cabinet. 

READ,   AND    LEARN   TO   BE   WISE. 

Mr.  Editor, — Having  been  a  subscriber 

for  the  Farmers'  Cabinet  from  the  beginning, 
I  think  it  right  to  inform  you  that  I  am  de- 
lighted with  your  labours.  The  magnificent 
style  in  which  the  late  numbers  have  been 
adorned  with  the  portraits  of  some  of  the 
finest  animals  in  the  country,  is  above  all 
praise.  You  give  us  too  much  for  our  mo- 
ney ;  some  single  numbers  are  worth  a  whole 
year's  subscription.  From  what  I  have  said, 
however,  you  are  not  to  suppose  I  wish  you 
to  relax  in  your  exertions,  but  to  express  a 
hope  that  the  farmers  everywhere  will  pa- 
tronise a  work  which  is  so  well  worthy  their 
attention.  Only  think  of  the  good  done  by 
it  to  the  young  people  in  our  families,  girls, 
as  well  as  boys,  for  they  all  read  it  with  avi- 
dity, and  are  doubtless  made  wiser  and  better 
by  your  labours.  The  only  way  in  which 
our  agriculture  is  to  be  improved  is  by  in- 
structing the  rising  generation  in  the  princi- 
ples as  well  as  the  practice  of  the  art. 

Old  folks  are  apt  to  think  they  know 
enough  already,  although  they  may  actually 
be  very  ignorant,  but  the  young  ones  are  the 
stuff"  that  will  take  a  new  impression  most 
easily,  and  there  the  result  of  your  labours 
will  be  most  conspicuous.  The  day  is  now 
gone  by,  never  to  return  again  I  trust,  when 
farmers  think  it  useless  to  record  their  own 
experience  or  to  read  the  experience  of 
others. 

We  are  rapidly  becoming  a  thinking  peo- 
ple, and  people  who  reason  and  think,  like  to 
be  informed  of  the  reasonings  and  thoughts 
of  others  in  the  line  of  their  profession. 

Doctors  and  lawyers  have  their  books,  de- 
tailing the  practice  and  opinions  and  judg- 
ments of  those  who  have  preceded  them,  as 
well  as  of  their  contemporaries;  mechanics 
and  artists  have  their  books,  furnishing  all 
the  current  improvements  in  their  respective 
occupations;  and  why  should  not  farmers, 
who  furnish  subsistence  for  the  whole  of 
them,  have  their  books  tool  Go  ahead,  tell 
us  all  about  agriculture,  horticulture  and  do- 
mestic economy,  and  the  principles  which 
govern  them,  and  though  some  of  us  perhaps 
may  be  conceited  or  ignorant  enough  to  sup- 
pose we  want  no  further  instruction,  yet  I 
am  sure  your  labours  will  not  be  lost  on  a 
people  who  are  daily  increasing  in  intelli- 
gence, and  are  annually  adding  to  their 
wealth.  B.  F. 

Bucks  County,  Nov.  1840. 

Nature,  by  her  secret  and  mysterious 
promptings,  teaches  all  who  live,  that  exercise 
is  requisite  and  necessary  to  their  very  being. 
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THE    IMPROVED  SHORT-HOUN    DURHAM   DULL 

PRINCE  OF  WALES, 
The  Properly  of  Dennis  Kelly,  Esq. 


Pedicree— PRINCE  OF  WALES,  roan  ;  by  Masgot  2238;  bred  by  the  Reverend  Henry  Berry;  dam.  Quince, 
by  second  Hubback  1128;  pr.  d.  Q,iieen  of  Oak,  bred  by  Mr.  Whitaker,  by  Mr.  VVhitaker's  Edward  1002;  gr.  g.  d. 
Pretty  Face,  bred  by  Mr.  Wliitaker's  Frederick  1050  (son  of  Oimet,  1000  E"i"eas) ;  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  Pretty  Lass,  by 
Hubbard  2!»1,  (201  guineas);  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  Pretty  Maid,  by  Duke  225;  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  by  Mr.  Cliarge'?  Bull 
872 :  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  direct  to  the  Studley  Bull. 


Prince  of  Wales,  imported  in  1837,  from  the  herd  of  that  spirited  and  successful  breeder 
Mr.  Whitaker,  Yorkshire,  Enorland,  has  stood  since  that  time  at  the  farm  of  Mr.  Kelly,  on 
the  Haverford  road,  7  miles  from  Philadelphia,  in  which  neig-hbourhood  the  increase  of  this 
noble  stock  is,  at  the  present  day,  very  apparent.  Two  of  his  calves,  Pretty  Dolly  and 
Darby  Kate,  were  among  the  cattle  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gowen  at  the  late  cattle-show,  and 
were  greatly  admired  by  the  spectators.  His  calves  in  general  bear  the  impress  of  the  pre- 
vailing characteristics  of  their  sire — vigour  and  good  temper;  qualities  so  essential,  that, 
without  them,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  excellence,  either  in  the  stall  or  the  dairy. 

In  the  fall  of  1839,  without  any  previous  preparation,  but  just  taken  from  the  field  to  the 
'  agricultural  exhibition,  at  the  Rising  Sun,  he  took  the  first  premium,  awarded  "  for  the  best 
imported  Durham  bull." 

Prince  of  Wales,  in  figure,  size,  and  handling,  has  no  superior.  He  competed  with  Col- 
lostra  for  "the  Plate"  at  the  late  exhibition,  and,  as  we  learn,  a  more  difficult  task  seldom 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Judges,  than  to  discriminate  between  these  two  superior  animals. 

A  writer  in  the  Tennessee  Agriculturist,  thus  expresses  his  opinion  of  the  short-horn 
breed  of  cattle,  which  may  be  considered  "  praise  enough  for  one  day."  "It  is  a  matter 
of  no  dispute  at  this  day,  that  the  Durhams  are  transcendently  superior,  in  all  respects,  to 
every  other  breed  of  cattle ;  their  superior  qualities — for  which  we  strenuously  contend,  and 
which  we  shall  continue  to  advocate  till  we  are  convinced  to  the  contrary — are,  they  will 
keep  in  better  order,  and  be  more  thrifty  on  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  food,  than  any 
other  breed — they  mature  sooner  than  others — they  are  the  best  stock  for  beef,  and  are 
worth  one-third  more  than  any  others;  and  for  milk  they  are  generally  much  preferred  to 
other  breeds." 
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Autumnal  Root  Crops. 


V0L.V. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Fanners'  Cabinet. 
Autumnal  Root-Crops. 

Respected  Friend, — I  have  been  a  sub- 
scriber for  the  Cabinet,  from  its  commence- 
ment to  the  present  time,  and  am  sometimes 
asked  whether  I  get  the  worth  of  the  money, 
and  may  now  repeat  the  reply,  that  I  have 
been  so  far  quite  satisfied  with  the  exchange. 
The  last  number  is  now  before  me,  and  hav- 
ing attentively  read  the  different  articles 
which  make  up  its  contents,  may  just  re- 
mark, that,  though  among  the  last  on  its 
pages,  not  the  least  interesting  is  the  address 
of  Nicholas  Biddle,  delivered  at  the  late 
Philadelphia  Agricultural  Exhibition.  It  is 
not  my  intention,  worthy  as  that  address  is 
of  commendation,  to  say  more,  than  just  to 
call  attention  to  a  sentiment  therein  express- 
ed, that  "  we  would  confide  in  our  long  and 
mild  autumns,  and  see  if  they  would  not 
yield  us  a  crop  of  roots  planted  immediately 
as  the  grain  harvests  were  removed,  so  as  to 
be  ready  by  winter  for  the  cattle."  I  may 
now  add,  that  the  suggestion  has  been  car- 
ried out,  to  my  own  satisfaction,  in  manner 
and  form  as  follows. 

Having  about  one  and  a  half  acres  of  new 
ground,  of  a  light  dry  soil,  in  rye,  it  was  cut 
the  latter  part  of  the  6th  month  last,  and, 
soon  after  removing  it,  commenced  carting 
manure  from  the  barn-yard,  which  was  but 
partially  fermented ;  and,  after  giving  it  a 
good  coat,  it  was  evenly  spread,  and,  toge- 
ther with  the  weeds,  stubble,  fcc,  turned  on 
the  potatoes  (Mercers)  by  dropping  them  al- 
ternately in  every  third  furrow.  This  made 
the  rows  about  three  feet  wide,  and  the  po- 
tatoes being  cut  small  (one  and  two  eyes  to 
the  piece)  were  placed  about  one  foot  apart 
in  the  rows.  The  growth  was  rapid,  and  the 
yield  quite  equal  to  those  planted  some  weeks 
earlier — they  are  also  quite  equal  in  quality 
— so  much  for  one-half  the  above  ground. 
The  other  half,  soon  after  it  was  ploughed, 
was  well  harrowed,  and,  on  the  3d  of  the  7th 
month,  the  weather  being  then  favourable,  it 
was  marked  out  with  a  small  plough,  in  shal- 
low furrows,  3  feet  wide,  and  rutabaga  seed 
dropped  along  the  rows,  a  few  in  a  place,  at 
intervals  of  10  or  12  inches.  Rain  soon  after 
following,  they  received  no  other  covering 
than  what  it  furnished  —  less  than  half  a 
pound  of  seed  was  used,  which  gave  more 
than  a  sufficiency  of  plants.  After  they  had 
attained  a  suitable  size,  a  harrow  was  passed 
along  the  rows  ;  they  were  thinned  and  being 
twice  hoed,  were  left  to  shift  for  themselves. 
They  prove  to  be  the  best  for  the  table  of  any 
I  have  ever  grown — the  most  of  them  are 
yet  in  the  ground  ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  finding  among  them  turnips  so  large  that 
10  or  12  of  them  will  fill  a  bushel  basket. 
In  the  culture  of  turnips,  I  believe  we  of- 


ten err  by  getting  them  in  the  ground  too 

early. 

A  few  years  since,  I  concluded  to  try  early 
sowing,  the  ground  (about  one-fifth  of  an 
acre)  being  well  prepared  and  the  soil  suit- 
able ;  they  were  put  in  by  the  1st  of  the  6th 
month ;  they  soon  vegetated,  and  for  a  time 
looked  well,  but  the  growth  was  too  much  in 
the  tipper  story — the  tops  were  fine,  but  there 
was  little  or  no  enlargement  at  the  root — 
they  run  up  like  the  stalk  of  a  cabbage  that 
does  not  head — some  of  them  rotted  ;  and,  in 
short,  they  proved  so  worthless  that,  by  com- 
mon consent,  they  were  consigned  to  the  spot 
where  they  grew.  The  same  remark,  so  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  will  apply  to  sugar- 
beet  and  mangel-wurzel — they  are  usually 
put  in  the  ground  by  the  1st  of  the  5th  mo., 
and  by  some  earlier  than  that.  Now,  I  think 
it  is  laid  down  by  Chaptal,  in  his  agricultural 
chemistry  (not  having  the  work  at  hand  can 
only  give  the  substance),  that  sugar-beet  are 
known  to  have  matured  by  the  lower  leaves 
turning  yellow,  and  that,  if  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  ground  after  this,  they  lose  a 
portion  of  their  saccharine  matter — yield  less 
sugar  but  more  potash ;  this,  no  doubt,  must 
render  them  less  valuable  as  food  for  cattle, 
&c.  It  will,  however,  be  found  on  trial,  that 
if  they  are  planted  so  early  as  the  1st  of  the 
5th  month,  they  will,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, come  to  maturity  at  a  period 
when,  from  the  warmth  of  the  weather,  if  re- 
moved to  the  cellar,  fermentation  would  be 
likely  to  ensue ;  and  this  is  considered  very 
injurious  to  the  beet.  I  planted  this  season 
about  the  first,  and  again  about  the  last  of  the 
5th  month;  and  though,  in  other  respects, 
they  fared  pretty  much  alike,  the  last  planted 
were  rather  the  largest,  and,  to  judge  from 
appearances,  the  most  nutritious.  The  first 
grew  well  for  a  time,  but,  during  the  hot  and 
dry  weather,  they  came  to  a  stand,  all  the 
leaves  except  those  at  the  top  turned  yellow, 
and  they  remained  in  this  state  for  some 
weeks,  till  a  change  of  weather  induced  a 
second  growth,  which,  though  it  added  some- 
what to  their  size,  rendered  them  tough  and 
less  valuable  for  stock.  Some  may  object  to 
late  planting  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  them  up,  should  dry  weather  ensue. 
This,  I  think,  may  be  obviated  by  soaking  the 
seed,  say  two  or  three  days  in  warm  water, 
and  pressing  the  dirt  well  about  them  after 
planting. 

To  sum  up,  I  would  say  for  sugar-beet,  from 
the  1st  to  the  middle  of  the  6th  month,  and 
rutabaga  from  the  1st  to  the  middle  of  the 
7th  month.  They  might  be  planted  a  little 
closer,  and  what  they  fell  short  in  quantity, 
they  would  most  likely  make  up  in  quality. 
I  have  now  extended  this  communication  be- 
yond what  I  intended,  and  though  more  in 
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the  habit  of  putting  a  hand  to  the  plough 
than  pen  to  paper,  am  free  to  offer  it  as  a 
small  contribution  to  the  pages  of  the  Cabi- 
net.    "Very  respectfully,  A  Farmer. 

Salem  County,  Uthmo,  Nov.  30th,  1840. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet, 
Rats. 

SUFFER  NOT  YOUR    SnBST.tNCE  TO  BE  DEVOURED   BY  RATS. 

An  eminent  English  agricultural  writer  es- 
timates that  each  and  every  rat  in  that  coun- 
try, eats  and  destroys  on  an  average  one  pint 
of  grain,  or  its  equivalent  in  other  food,  per 
week,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  our  Republican  rats  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  are  less  voracious  than  their 
European  brethren  and  sisters.  Now,  as  this 
description  of  vermin  are  pretty  liberally  en- 
tertained by  farmers  generally  throughout 
Pennsylvania,  it  appeared  desirable  that  an 
estimate  should  be  made,  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  cost  of  their  keep  in  this  com- 
monwealth ;  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  we  must 
first  take  the  census  to  determine  their  num- 
ber, and  Congress  having  neglected  to  insert 
this  very  important  item  in  the  law  furnish- 
ing instructions  to  the  marshals  who  perform 
that  duty,  we  must  arrive  at  a  probable  result 
by  approximation.  The  census  for  1840  not 
having  been  completed  yet,  we  must  go  by 
that  of  1830,  when  it  was  estimated  that 
Pennsylvania  contained  150,000  farmers. 
Now  how  many  rats  has  each  farmer,  on  an 
average,  to  support  out  of  the  proceeds  of  his 
industry,  throwing  the  mice  into  the  bar- 
gain 1  Would  ten  be  too  high  an  average  ? 
I  think  not ;  for  although  some  very  nice, 
careful  farmers  have  but  a  small  stock,  others 
make  up  for  their  deficiency  by  their  hun- 
dreds. Well,  we  will  say  ten  to  each,  on  an 
average,  and  if  any  think  the  number  too 
great  or  too  small,  they  may  calculate  for 
themselves.  Ten  rats,  at  a  pint  each  per 
week,  is  upwards  of  eight  bushels  a  year  for 
each  farmer  in  the  State,  or  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  bushels  for  the  whole  num- 
ber ! !  This  sounds  large,  but  I  think  it 
within  the  mark. 

Put  this  at  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  which  is 
certainly  too  low,  and  the  amount  of  loss  sus- 
tained in  each  year  is  -^600,000,  being  legal 
interest  on  ten  millions  of  capital.  A  pretty 
considerable  sum  this,  and  it  is  neither  more 
nor  less  in  consequence  of  its  being  sustained 
by  a  large  number  of  persons.  We  have 
laws  giving  premiums  for  wolf  scalps,  fox 
scalps,  wild-cat  scalps,  &c.  &c.,  and  this  de- 
scription of  legislation  seems  to  be  very  po- 
pular in  Pennsylvania,  for  there  is  scarcely  a 
session  of  the  legislature  without  some  en- 
actment in  regard  to  these  vermin,  yet  the 


rats  have  so  far  escaped  the  attention  of  poli- 
ticians. 

I  have  been  thinking  what  it  would  cost 
to  extirpate  the  whole  race  of  rats  in  this 
State,  and  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
one-tenth  part  of  one  year's  depredation 
would  destroy  the  whole  race  amongst  us ; 
and  if  the  legislature  don't  engage  in  its  ac- 
complishment, the  farmers  must  go  to  work 
in  good  earnest,  each  for  himself,  and  the  ene- 
my will  soon  be  conquered  by  united  exertion. 

Now  for  the  way ;  every  farmer  should 
have  a  terrier  or  rat-catching  dog,  and  a  pair 
of  ferrets,  and  the  business  will  soon  be  ac- 
complished. The  ferrets  pass  into  the  lodg- 
ings of  the  rats  and  either  catch  them  or 
drive  them  out,  when  the  dogs  pick  them  up 
in  a  twinkling.  Several  farmers  have  adopted 
this  plan  with  complete  success,  and  if  others 
would  wish  to  try  it,  the  editor  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Cabinet  can  inform  such  where  ferrets 
can  be  procured  at  five  dollars  a  pair.     A. 


Cheap  Food  for  Winter. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Poughkeepsie 
Telegraph  states,  that  his  crop  of  sugar-beets 
and  mangel-wurzel,  which  he  was  then  har- 
vesting, will  be  one  thousand  or  twelve  hun- 
dred bushels,  from  less  than  half  an  acre  of 
land;  his  six  largest  sugar-beets  weighing 
sixty-seven  pounds;  the  cost  of  raising  not 
exceeding  six  cents  per  bushel. 

Although  we  have  numerous  instances  of 
the  large  yield  of  these  roots  and  their  great 
value  for  stock,  showing  that  the  cultivation 
must  be  very  profitable,  yet  many  farmers  are 
still  slow  in  adopting  this  great  improvement 
in  their  business,  under  the  impression  that 
"  green  crops  pay  no  rent :"  as  the  country 
becomes  more  thickly  settled,  however,  farm- 
ers will  be  more  limited  in  their  extent  of 
lands  for  mowing  and  grazing,  and  in  order 
to  keep  as  much  or  more  stock  on  less  land, 
they  will  then  be  compelled  to  raise  roots; 
and  with  proper  attention  to  this  business,  two 
or  three  times  as  much  stock  can  be  support- 
ed, and  in  better  condition  too,  from  the  same 
land,  as  there  can  be  by  feeding  on  hay  and 
grain ;  for  the  crops  of  sugar-beets  have  been 
known  to  yield  forty  tons  and  upwards  per 
acre,  equal,  as  winter  food,  to  ten  or  twelve 
tons  of  hay. 

The  fall  of  the  year  is  the  best  time  for 
preparing  the  land  for  this  crop,  and  if  a  coat 
of  long  manure  can  be  ploughed  in,  so  to  re- 
main for  the  winter,  and  after  the  spring  till- 
age, another  sprinkling  of  dung  that  has  been 
fermented,  be  ploughed  in  very  lightly  (re- 
serving one-half  the  manure  for  this  purpose) 
the  effect  will  be  found  to  be  surprisingly 
great:  the  largest  crop  of  the  present  season 
has  been  raised  in  this  way. —  Yankee  Far. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Manure. 

ENRICH   THE   SOIL   AND   PROSPERITY    FOLLOWS. 

Mr.  Editor, — Manure  is  the  capital  of  the 
farmer,  and  without  it  but  little  can  be  done 
in  the  farmintr  line  to  profit.  Every  one 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  on  the  alert  to  increase 
the  quantity,  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
for  there  is  nothing  that  compounds  interest 
like  manure.  If  any  one  disputes  this,  let 
him  make  a  fair  experiment  and  see  if  the 
result  don't  prove  its  truth.  Take  an  acre  of 
ground  and  give  it  a  good  dose,  and  compare 
it  with  an  adjoining  acre,  previously  in  a 
similar  condition,  and  then  there  will  be  no 
mistake.  Put  in  the  bottom  of  the  dung- 
yard  some  absorbent  material  to  take  up  the 
fluids,  occasionally  spread  over  the  whole  sur- 
face a  layer  of  earth,  sods  from  the  road-side 
or  a  ditch  bank,  and  bring  in  all  the  weeds, 
potato  stalks,  leaves,  spent  ashes,  the  ma- 
nure from  the  poultry  roost,  and  every  other 
offal  material,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  that 
can  be  collected  together.  Every  little  helps, 
and  of  little  things  great  ones  are  composed. 
The  manure-heap  is  the  foundation  of  all 
good  farming,  and  those  who  do  not  attend  to 
this  most  essential  matter,  will  fail  in  propor- 
tion to  their  neglect  in  all  the  operations  of 
the  farm.  It  is  no  small  matter  to  raise  40 
to  60  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  instead  of 
20  or  25,  or  other  crops  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, the  labour  being  the  same.  I  have  long 
noticed  that  thriving  farmers  go  on  progress- 
ively increasing  the  quantity  of  manure  an- 
nually, and  those  who  are  going  down  hill, 
are  generally  preceded  in  their  downward 
progress  by  a  gradual  collapse  of  the  dung- 
hill. Keep  up  your  manure  heap,  and,  as  if 
by  sympathetic  action,  your  purse  will  swell 
amazingly.  Manure  begets  grain  and  grass, 
and  grain  and  grass  begets  more  manure ; 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  of  pros- 
perity. No  manure,  but  little  grain  or  grass, 
and  little  grain  and  grass  tends  to  less  and 
less,  till  the  county  poor-house  seems  as  if  it 
had  seated  itself  next  neighbour  to  our  bare 
fields.  O. 

Montgomery  County,  Nov.  20, 1840. 


Sugar  Beet. — "  We  have  examined  a  lot 
of  sugar  beets  raised  on  the  farm  of  the  Hon. 
T.  B.  Dorsey,  on  Elk  Ridge,  Md.  There 
had  been  no  manure  applied  to  this  crop; 
they  were  taken  up  promiscuously,  and  are 
said  to  be  no  more  than  a  fair  average — the 
largest  roots  weighed  17^  lbs.  each,  the  small- 
est 15^  lbs.  And,  since  the  above  was  in 
type,  we  have  been  called  to  see  a  sugar  beet 
in  the  office  of  G.  B.  Smith,  on  Spcsutia  Isl- 
and, which  is  24  inches  in  length,  solid,  and 
31  inches  in  circumference,  and  28^  lbs.  in 
weight." — Bait.  Am.  Farmer. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Letter  of  Inquiry  about  Boys. 

Mr.  Editor,  —  We  are  informed  in  our 
neighbourhood,  that  you  are,  or  have  been,  an 
experienced  practical  farmer  on  a  large  scale ; 
hence  it  is  presumed  that  you  know  some- 
thing about  farmers'  boys;  and  that  being  the 
case,  I  take  the  liberty  of  making  some  de- 
velopements  about  some  boys  in  these  parts ; 
and,  if  you  can,  should  be  much  obliged  by 
any  advice  or  instruction  you  may  feel  will- 
ing to  give  in  the  premises.  Now  don't  you 
or  any  of  your  readers  suppose,  that  the  boys 
I  am  about  to  speak  of  are  my  boys ;  but  just 
suppose  they  belong  to  any  good  honest 
farmer  in  Bucks  or  Montgomery  County,  it 
will  be  all  the  same,  for  there  are,  no  doubt, 
more  of  the  same  kind  in  other  neighbour- 
hoods besides  ours. 

They  all  take  a  man's  measure  for  a  suit 
of  clothes,  the  tailor  says;  and  at  meal-times 
they  go  a  full  man-power;  but  when  there  is 
any  thing  to  be  done  in  the  shape  of  work, 
they  are  found  to  be  very  fastidious;  they  are 
of  the  "  /  will  and  I  worCt'''  order  of  animals, 
according  to  the  new  system  of  natural  his- 
tory promulgated  a  number  of  years  since,  in 
an  adjoining  State.  Do  you  want  any  wood 
chopped,  dung  loaded,  stables  cleaned,  garden 
dug,  peas  stuck,  lime  hauled  or  spread,  or  any 
other  such  degrading  dirty  work  done  ?  they 
say  at  once,  as  if  by  instinct,  "  I  won't  do  no 
such  thing ;  better  send  and  get  Tom  or 
Pete  to  do  it ;  won't  cost  much ;  oh,  I'll  go 
myself  and  tell  'em  to  come  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." They  are  all  very  good  at  going  er- 
rands ;  to  the  store,  to  mill  (if  somebody  will 
help  them  in  and  out  with  the  bags)  or  'most 
any  wheres,  provided  they  have  a  good  fast 
horse  to  ride,  for  they  like  to  go  quick.  They 
will  plough  pretty  well,  but  not  quite  deep 
enough  for  our  modern  notions  of  agriculture; 
and  in  hay  and  harvest  they  are  somewhat 
useful,  particularly  since  the  introduction  of 
that  admirable  implement  called  the  horse 
hay-rake,  which  it  is  said  was  invented  by  a 
lazy  negro  on  Long  Island,  for  with  this  they 
take  turns  in  riding  the  horse,  and  this  suits 
their  taste  wonderfully. 

They  plant  corn  pretty  well,  but  they  hate 
to  churn  or  turn  the  grindstone  like  poison, 
and  generally  sham  Abraham  when  any  thing 
of  this  sort  is  likely  to  come  on.  Weeding 
garden,  or  indeed  pulling  or  hoeing  or  de- 
stroying weeds  any  where  or  how,  they  have 
a  most  mortal  antipathy  to,  so  that  I  don't  re- 
member ever  to  have  seen  or  heard  of  either 
or  any  of  them  having  been  guilty  of  destroy- 
ing vegetable  life  in  this  way. 

They  are  6  to  6  boys,  with  two  hours  for 
nooning  in  summer,  as  they  say  in  town,  and 
in  winter  they  are  8  to  4,  with  one  hour,  say 
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12  to  1,  for  repose ;  but  they  have  been  known 
in  a  few  instances,  when  the  weather  was 
pretty  catchy  in  hay-time,  to  go  an  hour  be- 
yond the  above. 

Any  thincr  out  of  the  most  simple  routine 
of  every  day  plain  business  they  eschew,  par- 
ticularly moving;  stone  from  the  fields,  pick- 
incT  potatoes  or  diggfing  post-holes;  these 
kind  o'  things  they  think  professional,  and  al- 
ways send  for  black  Bob,  Tom  or  Pete,  as  be- 
ing in  their  line  of  business.  On  the  whole, 
the  neighbours,  I  mean  the  old  folks  who 
have  judgment  and  experience  in  such  mat- 
ters, think  that  three  of  them,  taken  on  an 
average  the  whole  year  round,  are  about 
equal  to  three-quarters  of  what  a  man  was 
fitly  years  ago,  that  is,  before  the  French  Re- 
volution, for  you  must  know  that  spoiled  men 
most  desperately,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
we  shall  ever  get  up  to  the  old  standard  again 
in  these  United  States  any  how. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  as  you  are  a  man  of  ex- 
perience, from  the  above  you  can  guess  the 
rest,  and  lay  down  a  pretty  regular  portrait 
of  the  aforesaid  boys,  and  all  others  of  the 
same  stamp.  Now  do  please  tell  me  what 
shall  be  done  with  them  to  make  'em  into 
men,  to  make  'em  so  that  they  will  pass  mus- 
ter in  any  decent  neighbourhood,  and  parti- 
cularly to  bring  them  into  such  a  state  that 
the  girls  will  not  turn  up  their  noses  at  them, 
for  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  marry  and 
settle  themselves  in  the  world,  if  they  can 
be  taught  enough  of  common  sense  to  get  a 
living  decently.     Your  friend, 

Thomas  Perkinpine. 

Nov.  22,  1840. 


Transplantinsr  Grafted  Fruit-Trees. 

"  In  the  fall  of  1838, 1  purchased  of  Judge 
Buel,  at  Albany,  one  hundred  grafted  fruit- 
trees,  apple,  pear,  and  cherry ;  these  were 
received  in  good  time  and  duly  planted,  about 
the  last  of  October,  in  a  good  soil.  Nearly 
every  tree  lived  from  the  place  where  the 
ecions  had  been  inserted,  downwards,  but  93 
of  the  grafts  died ;  thus  giving  a  very  dis- 
couraging result.  Now,  had  these  trees  been 
allowed  to  stand  until  the  spring,  probably 
not  one  of  the  grafts  would  have  died,  and 
they  might  have  been  removed  successfully. 
Tlie  trees  were  small,  and  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  scion  and  the  stock  had  not  been 
sufficiently  matured  to  enable  the  graft  to 
sustain  the  double  shock  of  removal  and  ex- 
posure to  a  hard  winter.  May  not  a  useful 
rule  be  deduced  from  this  example — that  is, 
so  long  as  good  reason  exists  to  believe  time 
has  not  been  given  to  establish  a  well-knit 
connexion  between  the  graft  and  stock — that 
grafted  stock  should  not  be  transplanted  in 
the  fall  V'—CuUimtor. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
A  New  Crop. 

Mr.  Editor, — As  an  agriculturist,  horti- 
culturist or  grazier,  I  have  never  yet  entered 
the  arena  for  a  prize,  but  am  now  about  to 
introduce  a  new  kind  of  crop,  for  which  I 
intend  to  apply  for  a  premium,  and  hereby 
extend  a  general  challenge  to  every  patron 
of  "  THE  Cabinet,"  to  the  contest. 

I  consider  a  successful  experiment  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  crop,  at  this  time,  as  tend- 
ing to  produce  incalculable  benefit  to  the  ag- 
ricultural community  of  our  country  at  large, 
and  to  your  patrons  in  particular,  and  of  much 
more  importance  to  the  husbandry  of  the 
middle  States  than  that  of  many  other  crops, 
of  recent  origin  in  our  country,  of  which  so 
much  has  been  written,  and  so  much  has  been 
said.  The  entire  proceeds  of  this  crop,  I  in- 
tend to  present,  as  a  New  Year's  gift,  to  the 
editor  and  proprietors  of  the  "  Farmer.s'  Cab- 
inet," to  whose  experience  and  united  exer- 
tions, through  the  medium  of  this  useful  pe- 
riodical, we  are  indebted  for  many  valuable 
improvements  in  the  agriculture  of  our  coun- 
try. In  a  word,  I  purpose  to  cultivate  a  crop 
of  new  subscribers  to  the  Farmers^  Cabinet, 
of  which  I  conclude  that  every  one  of  its 
reader^,  who  feels  the  least  interest  in  the 
continuation  and  success  of  this  publication — 
a  publication  which  has  wrought  so  much 
good — can  raise  Jice  at  least,  vviiich  should 
be  forwarded  with  a  five  dollar  bill,  to  Messrs. 
Kimber  and  Shnrpless,  proprietors  and  pub- 
lishers, No.  50  North  Fourth  Street  Phila- 
delphia, on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January 
next  ensuing,  in  order  to  entitle  the  individual 
to  a  chance  for  the  premium — at  the  same 
time  that  no  one  will  be  restricted  by  that 
number.  Still,  if  every  present  subscriber 
to  this  book  should  procure  and  forward  only 
five  responsible  names,  with  the  money  in  ad- 
vance for  one  year,  it  would  elevate  "  the 
Cabinet"  at  once  to  a  proud  rank  among  the 
periodicals  of  the  day,  and  place  it,  where 
it  deserves  to  be,  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
This  can  be  done  with  very  little  trouble,  and 
at  no  expense,  and  as  far  as  respects  myself, 
it  shall  be  done  ;  and  the  premium,  Mr. 
Editor,  which  I  propose  to  the  successful 
competitor,  is  the  assurance  of  your  best 
wishes  for  his  health  and  happiness. 

Yours,  &c.  P.  W. 

Rural  Retreat,  Nov.  ],  1840. 


A  DILIGENT  husbandman  knows  not  what 
a  bad  year  is ;  he  suflTers  not  the  serenity  of 
his  mind  to  be  rufHed  by  storms  and  tempests. 
An  indolent  one,  on  the  contrary,  expects  all 
from  Providence,  and  complains  of  the  par- 
tiality of  fortune,  because  his  harvest  is  worse 
than  that  of  his  industrious  neighbour. 
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Agricultural  Periodicals. 


Vol.  V. 


For  the  Farmers"  Cabinet. 

Agricultural  Periodicals. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  coincide  in  the  opinion, 
that  the  main  use  of  agricultural  journals  is, 
to  form  a  line  of  intercommunication  between 
persons  engaged  in  that  profession  in  other 
quarters,  by  which  the  experience  of  indivi- 
duals might  be  conveyed  abroad,  for  the  in- 
formation and  guidance,  the  instruction — and 
peradventure,  the  warning  of  thousands  in 
distant  parts  of  the  country ;  all,  however, 
subserving  the  cause  of  truth  in  the  end. 
But,  with  this  view  before  us,  it  is  curious  to 
observe  with  how  little  regard  the  monthly 
issues  of  these  publications  make  their  ap- 
pearance, and  how  very  seldom  it  is  that  the 
opportunity  of  communicating  by  their  means 
with  their  fellow-labourers  is  embraced  by 
our  farmers,  in  the  use  of  their  pages,  to  re- 
cord results,  or  to  inquire  concerning  events, 
which  might  prove  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  themselves  and  others  in  their  future  ope- 
rations! Now  this  listless,  careless  feeling 
ought  not  to  be  indulged ;  and,  to  prove  my 
sincerity,  and  that  I  mean  to  practise  what  I 
preach,  I  have  taken  up  my  pen  to  make  a 
first  essay  in  this,  the  path  of  what  I  con- 
sider a  duty,  although  I  fear  it  might  be  but 
ill  performed. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  there  is  no  subject 
which  seems  to  demand  more  consideration 
and  inquiry  than  the  use  of  sugar-beet  as 
food  for  cattle,  for  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  accounts  which  are  published  relating 
thereto  are,  in  many  cases,  widely  different; 
and  it  would  appear  almost  a  hopeless  task 
to  account  for  such  discrepancy;  and  yet  the 
article  on  this  subject,  at  page  52  of  the 
number  of  the  Cabinet  for  Sept.,  and  that  on 
"damp  stables,"  in  the  last  number,  have,  in 
my  mind,  done  somewhat  to  reconcile  con- 
flicting testimony;  while  the  advocate  for  its 
culture  may  point  to  the  writer  in  the  Culti- 
vator, who  admitted  that  he  had  fed  them 
profusely,  until  he  had  almost  destroyed  his 
cattle,  with  triumph.  After  all,  however, 
there  still  remains  sufficient  difference  of 
opinion,  even  amongst  careful  and  enlight- 
ened men,  to  alarm  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  management  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  crop,  and  they  may  thus  be  de- 
prived of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  systematic  culture  of  a  crop  which  — 
with  me  there  has  never  been  a  question 
about  it — is  destined  to  become  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  the  stock  farmer. 

I  am  led  to  the  subject  at  this  time,  from 
having  just  had  an  opportunity  of  tasting 
some  sugar-beet  butter,  at  the  house  of  a 
friend  in  Philadelphia,  whom  I  visit  whenever 
my  business  calls  me  to  the  city,  that  I  must 
confess  is  very  superior,  nay,  splendid;  it 


was  made  by  one  of  our  best  dairymen,  who, 
I  understand,  had  once  publicly  borne  his 
testimony  to  the  very  great  value  of  this 
crop  for  the  use  of  the  dairy,  but  who,  strange 
to  say,  had  since  changed  his  opinion  and 
gone  over  to  the  ranks  of  its  opponents,  but, 
stranger  still,  was  now  found  pointing  to  the 
sugar-beet  as  the  cause  of  the  superiority  of 
his  butter  for  the  last  two  weeks — the  time 
which  his  cows  had  been  feeding  upon  them ! 
I  should  be  glad  to  be  told,  therefore,  how 
this  is  to  be  accounted  for. 

I  admit  that  my  neighbour,  William  Jakes, 
has  discontinued  the  culture,  in  consequence 
of  finding  their  use  injurious,  rather  than 
otherwise,  to  his  stock,  but  he  is  consistent, 
and  would  as  soon  grow  hemlock  as  sugar- 
beet  again ;  and,  although  I  have  shown  him 
that  with  me  they  have  proved  all  that  I 
could  wish,  and  far  more  than  I  had  a  right 
to  expect,  yet  he  is  thoroughly  determined 
never  to  plant  another  seed,  for  love  or  mo- 
ney. Now,  if  all  were  Jakes,  the  discrepancy 
above-noticed  could  be  reconciled,  but  they 
are  not  so,  and  therefore  the  question  ought 
to  be  settled.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that 
they  who  have  proved  the  uselessness,  or  ra- 
ther, the  injurious  nature  of  this  crop,  are 
generally  amongst  those  who  have  grown 
only  a  very  small  patch — a  quarter  of  an  acre 
or  so — while  others,  with  their  thousands  of 
bushels,  and  full,  regular  system  of  feeding, 
have  demonstrated  their  value,  both  for  feed- 
ing and  fitting !  and  I  have  before  me  at  the 
moment,  the  well-filled  cellars  of  a  very  ex- 
tensive grower,  amounting  to  many  thousand 
bushels,  and  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  respectable  members  of  so- 
ciety, and  an  ornament  to  the  Bench  as  well 
as  to  the  science  of  agriculture  —  who  de- 
clares he  shall  not  be  satisfied  until  he  can 
cultivate  forty  acres  a  year — to  place  against 
those;  reminding  one  of  the  man  who  re- 
fused to  lie  on  a  feather-bed,  because,  hav- 
ing experimented  on  a  single  feather,  it  could 
be  nothing  short  of  grim-death  to  lie  on  a 
bag-full ! 

Now,  I  believe  that  the  disappointment 
complained  of,  has  arisen  from  the  idea,  that 
the  sugar-beet  could  be  made  to  supply  the 
place  of  nearly  every  other  kind  of  food — an 
error  that  will  easily  rectify  itself,  when  it  is 
found  that  to  feed  them  to  the  greatest  profit, 
they  should  be  given  in  addition  to  all  other 
food:  I  say,  then,  feed  as  much  dry  food  to 
your  stock  as  customary,  and  then  there  will 
be  no  fear  of  injury  arising  from  a  plentiful 
supply  of  sugar-beet ;  but  this  is  a  lesson, 
which  those  who  think  that  "root  crops  pay 
no  rent,"  will  be  slow  to  learn.  It  is  to  those, 
then,  who  cultivate  largely  and  feed  liberally, 
but  vv'ith  judgment,  that  we  are  to  look,  in 
the  use  of  root  crops  for  winter  food,  as  a 
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regular  system.  I  never  desire  to  keep  stock 
upon  little  food ;  the  breeds  that  will  starve 
iDcll  are  no  favourites  with  me.  And  when  I 
hear  of  improved  Berkshires  who  get  nothing 
but  a  little  grass  to  eat,  and  a  little  clear  wa- 
ter to  drink,  and  yet  keep  fat,  I  wonder  how 
that  is  contrived.  Give  me,  therefore,  the  ani- 
mal which  will  pay  for  good  keep  and  careful 
treatment,  and  the  more  I  can  make  him 
eat,  the  greater  will  be  my  profit,  never 
fear.  Mercer. 

Nov.  24th,  1840. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Sugar  Beet. 

Respected  Friend, — My  father  informs, 
the  crop  of  sugar-beets  on  his  lot,  of  which 
thee  wished  to  know  the  acreable  produce, 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  21^  tons  per  acre;  this 
being  the  third  crop  in  succession  on  the 
same  ground — but,  although  the  crop  was 
from  fair  to  good,  yet,  altogether,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say,  this  is  the  right  course  of 
cropping  with  beets;  I  cultivated  the  first 
crop  on  the  lot  myself,  and  gathered  at  the 
rate  of  42  tons  per  acre — the  second  crop,  al- 
though neither  weighed  nor  measured,  was 
estimated  at  25  tons,  and  now  the  third  is 
still  reduced. 

One  thing  I  can  say  for  certain,  we  have 
all  been  in  the  habit  of  planting  our  beets  too 
early,  4^  months  being  all-sufficient  for  the 
full  growth  of  them,  and  more  than  this,  is 
an  injury  to  their  quality.  A  good  clover 
sod,  after  mowing,  well  manured  and  plough- 
ed deep,  (if  broken  in  the  bottom  of  furrows 
with  a  subsoil  plough  all  the  better)  and 
plenty  of  good  seed,  is  all  I  should  ask,  to 
prepare  for  a  30  ton  crop. 

My  red  and  black,  or  true  Berkshire  sow, 
has  grown  to  admiration  since  thee  saw  her, 
going  ahead  entirely,  in  thrift,  of  her  pen- 
mate, the  black  or  Albany-Berkshire,  and  sur- 
passing her,  in  some  points,  as  a  producer  of 
a  large  quantity  of  desirable  meat,  with  little 
offal.  I  shall  try  a  cross  with  her  and  the 
Albany  race,  hoping  to  produce  an  animal  su- 
perior to  either. 

Some  time  since,  I  forwarded  the  model  I 
had  made  for  a  plough-mould,  to  thee,  by  a 
friend,  who  will  also  produce  one  of  his  own 
manufacture,  made  on  a  different  set  of  di- 
mensions from  those  I  worked  on — be  so  kind 
as  to  criticise  them  severely,  and  give  me 
thy  opinion  on  both  models ;  I  hope,  with  the 
advice  of  my  ploughing  friends,  to  be  enabled 
to  decide  on  principles  which  will  bring  the 
Pennsylvania  plough  much  nearer  to  perfec- 
tion than  any  thing  we  yet  have  among  us. 
Respectfully  thy  friend, 

Mahlon  S.  Kirkbride. 
MorrisvJUe,  11  mo.  2olh,  1840. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Foultry. 

A   HUMANE   MAN   REGARDS    THE    COMFORT    OF  ALL    GOD's 
CREATURES. 

Poultry  should  always  have  a  shelter 
where  they  can  seek  protection  from  rain  or 
snow ;  and  this  shelter  should  be  for  their 
own  exclusive  use  and  benefit,  where  other 
animals  must  not  be  permitted  to  intrude. 
How  often  do  we  see  the  poor  creatures  wan- 
dering about  in  time  of  snow  or  rain,  looking 
like  drowned  rats,  and  having  no  place  pro- 
vided for  their  retirement  or  protection  ;  and 
if  perchance,  they  venture  into  some  forbid- 
den spot,  they  are  soon  driven  out  by  some 
thoughtless,  heartless  tyrant,  who  ought  to 
succour  and  not  to  persecute  them.  Poul- 
try, when  they  have  no  home  provided  for 
them,  are  considered  intruders  wherever  they 
appear;  and,  in  truth,  their  filth,  feathers  and 
lice  are  very  injurious  to  every  description  of 
domestic  animals,  and  hence  the  importance 
of  providing  them  comfortable  shelter  from 
storms,  good  lodging  and  a  safe  retired  place 
in  which  to  lay  their  eggs.  They  will  soon 
repay  any  reasonable  outlay  for  their  accom- 
modation, both  principal  and  interest.  In 
fact,  every  domestic  animal,  from  the  horse 
down  to  the  dog  and  cat,  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided with  shelter  from  storms  of  snow  and 
rain,  and  those  who  thoughtlessly  neglect  the 
needful  care  in  this  respect,  disregard  their 
own  interests  in  a  very  important  particular. 

The  natural  covering  of  animals,  provided 
they  are  in  good  condition,  furnishes  an  ade- 
quate protection  from  a  cold  atmosphere,  pro- 
vided it  be  dry;  but  when  wet  penetrates  to 
the  skin,  the  evaporation  which  takes  place, 
carries  off  the  heat  faster  than  it  can  be  ge- 
nerated, and  serious  injury  is  generally  the 
consequence.  Most  of  our  respectable  farm- 
ers are  attentive  to  these  matters,  but  there 
are  others  who  are  lamentably  deficient  in 
the  protection  of  their  dependants;  to  those 
we  say,  "  repent  and  amend  your  ways." 

P. 


Over-Croppin§ 


Our  farmers  must  cease  over-cropping  if 
they  would  improve  their  husbandry ; — that 
is,  they  must  cultivate  less  land,  and  do  it 
better.  This  is  an  error  which  many  have 
fallen  into,  and  we  most  earnestly  desire  to 
see  it  corrected.  It  is  the  worst  kind  of  po- 
licy, and  a  mark  of  a  poor  fanner.  Many 
persons  presume,  the  more  land  they  cultivate 
the  greater  the  produce  will  be — it  may  be  so 
in  some  instances,  but  in  many  cases,  the 
same  amount  of  produce  might  be  made  on 
one-third  or  one-fourth  less  space,  and  time 
given  the  farmer  for  observation,  and  conse- 
quently for  improvement  in  his  mode  of  till- 
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age. — No  one  can  take  time  to  make  observa- 
tions in  his  business,  if  he  be  always  three 
weeks  or  a  month  behind,  by  having  too  much 
on  his  hands.  To  get  along,  and  keep  in 
eight  of  where  he  should  be,  every  thing  like 
order  or  system  is  dispensed  with.  The 
ground,  in  such  cases,  is  often  ploughed  too 
wet,  the  crop  spoiled,  and  the  land  greatly 
injured.  Now,  every  practical  man  knows 
that  this  is  literally  true  with  respect  to  over- 
cropping, and  we  think  it  will  apply  to  too 
many  farmers  of  Tennessee.  We  repeat,  the 
farmer  who  raises  the  heaviest  crop  per  acre, 
and  the  aggregate  amount,  does  not  always 
cultivate  the  most  land — but  desirous  to  im- 
prove his  practice,  and  increase  his  product 
in  the  right  way,  he  curtails  his  amount  of 
land,  and  doubles  the  labour  upon  the  remain- 
der— whereby  he  not  only  has  a  better  crop, 
but  his  lands  are  brought  into  a  much  better 
state  of  cultivation. 

A  remedy  for  the  evil  arising  from  over- 
cropping, exists  with  our  agricultural  socie- 
ties. Let  them  offer  liberal  premiums  for  the 
best  crop  on  given  quantities  of  land,  and  for 
the  best  system  of  practice,  and  then  we 
shall  see  vast  improvements  made  in  our 
modes  of  farming. — Southern  Cultivator. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Amei'icau  Agriculture. 

Sir, — In  an  enumeration  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  found  in  this  country,  over  that  of 
England,  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  the 
excellent  and  intelligent  President  of  the 
Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society,  in  his  ad- 
dress at  its  late  exiiibition — and  for  a  pecu- 
liarly neat  and  correct  copy  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Cabinet — has  omitted  to  par- 
ticularize a  circumstance  whicli  appears  to 
be,  of  itself,  an  addition,  to  the  value  of  about 
25  per  cent. ;  I  mean  the  greater  length  of 
the  winter  days.  Now,  hero  we  are,  almost 
in  the  depth  of  winter — yet  our  out-door  la- 
bours might  still  be  commenced  in  daylight 
at  6  in  the  morning,  and  be  continued  until 
^  past  5  in  the  evening,  with  the  most  per- 
fect comfort  and  convenience.  To  be  sure, 
we  do  not  yet  make  the  most  of  this  Divine 
arrangement,  for  few  of  us  conceive  that 
from  the  time  of  husking,  until  that  of 
ploughing  in  the  spring,  we  have  much  to  do 
in  the  fields;  but  when  the  value  of  compost- 
making,  fall-fallowing,  draining,  road-making, 
fencing,  &c.,  is  more  fully  estimated,  and  the 
advantages  resulting  therefrom  are  better  un- 
derstood, we  shall  then  know  and  feel  the 
privilege  of  having  that  portion  which  is  cut 
from  our  longest  days — and  which  we  can 
very  conveniently  spare — tacked  to  our  short- 
est days  in  winter ;  a  most  beneficial  arrange- 


ment truly,  and  one  that  we  shall  then  be 
able,  properly,  to  appreciate;  for  the  hours 
which  are  thus  given  to  us,  at  that  leisure 
season  of  the  year,  will  enable  us  to  improve 
our  fields,  to  beautify  our  houses  and  home- 
steads, and  repair  substantially  the  fences 
about  our  premises,  adding  fifty  per  cent,  to 
their  appearance,  and  double  that  to  the  in- 
ward pleasure  and  comfort,  arising  from  the 
contemplation  of  so  much  internal  and  exter- 
nal convenience  and  happiness. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ask  your  readers, 
what  is  their  opinion  of  the  theory  contained 
in  the  "  Dialogues,"  at  page  16,  of  the  4th 
volume  of  the  Cabinet,  relating  to  the  cause 
of  the  difference  in  tiie  length  of  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  twilight  in  this  country, 
when  compared  with  that  of  England  1  Is 
the  view,  which  is  there  taken,  correct]  I 
confess  that,  to  me,  it  appears  new,  and,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  reasonable;  but  I  should  wish 
to  ascertain  what  are  the  opinions  of  those 
amongst  your  readers,  who  are  more  compe- 
tent to  form  a  judgment  on  this  interesting 
subject  than  I  am.  That  the  morning  twi- 
light is  by  much  the  longest,  in  this  country, 
every  one  must  often  have  noticed  ;  but  why 
this  should  be,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture, 
when,  on  reference  to  "  Gummere's  Observa- 
tions in  Astronomy,"  page  51,  we  find  it 
stated,  that  the  morning  twilight  commences 
when  the  sun  has  approached  within  18  de- 
grees of  the  horizon,  and  the  evening  twi- 
light ceases  when  the  sun  has  sunk  18  de- 
grees below  it.  I  grant  that  this  may  be  all 
correct  according  to  the  book,  but  when  we 
see  that  the  fact  is  not  so,  nay,  that  it  is  strik- 
ingly otherwise,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
cause  pointed  out  in  the  Dialogues  is  just; — 
namely,  that  the  great  ocean  being  westward 
in  England,  the  rays  of  the  sun,  when  setting 
over  it,  are  refracted  by  the  surface  of  its  wa- 
ters, and  the  air  thus  remains  illuminated,  long 
after  it  has  sunk  beneath  the  horizon;  while 
here,  on  the  seaboard  of  America,  this  order 
of  things  is  reversed,  the  great  ocean  being 
eastward,  and  the  sun  setting  amidst  the 
dense  forests  of  the  west,  from  whence  no 
rays  can  be  refracted — and  if  so,  and  the  idea 
be  original,  I  think  the  suggestion  is  entitled 
to  notice.  R.  Dean. 

Philad'a.  County,  Dec.  5,  1840. 


Whatever  devastation  may  be  committed 
by  the  fungus  tribe  to  trees  or  plants,  I  am 
convinced  that  by  far  the  greatest  extent 
of  injury,  from  what  is  placed  to  the  ac- 
count of  canker,  mildew,  &c.,  if  correctly 
investigated,  will  prove  to  originate  in 
the  unwholesome  supply  or  impurity  of  the 
food. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Dennis's  Patent  Troughs. 

Sir,  —  As  the  public  attention  is  again 
drawn  to  the  efficacy  of  these  troughs,  for  the 
prevention  of  the  ravages  of  the  canker- 
worm  on  trees,  I  hand  you  a  drawing  of  the 
apparatus,  for  insertion  in  the  pages  of  the 
Cabinet,  as  also,  copies  of  certificates  of  their 
perfect  adaptation  to  the  purpose.  It  would 
appear,  however,  from  a  correspondence  in 
the  N.  E.  Farmer,  that  Dennis  is  not  the  ori- 
ginal inventor  of  the  trough :  that  honour  is 
there  claimed  for  others,  as  also,  for  a  Mr.  P. 
G.  Robbins,  of  Roxbury,  who,  in  the  year 
1830,  made  known,  through  the  pages  of  that 
Journal,  a  contrivance  similar  to  this  of  Den- 
nis's, for  the  same  purpose.  Still,  as  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  invention,  by  whomsoever  made, 
appears  to  be  established,  a  record  of  it  may 
be  preserved  in  the  Cabinet  for  future  refer- 
ence.    Here  follows  Dennis's  account. 

P.  D.  C. 


DESCRIPTION   or  PLATE. 

],  canker-worm's  eggs;  2,  a  full-grown  worm;  3, 
chrysalis;  4,  female;  5,  male  ;  6,  male  with  its  wings 
spread— at  the  right  hand  tlje  section  of  a  tree  with  a 
trough  upon  it. 

"  The  success  that  has  attended  the  use  of 
these  circular  metallic  troughs  with  roofs,  has 
won  for  it  the  reputation  of  being  the  cheap- 
est, most  effectual  and  most  durable  of  any 
method  ever  applied,  as  the  subjoined  certifi- 
cates will  testify,  and  to  which  many  more 
might  be  added.  They  are  made  of  a  single 
Btrip  of  lead,  about  4  inches  in  width,  but  in 
the  form  of  the  figure  2  with  the  foot  cut  ofl^; 
thus  forming  a  trough  and  roof,  all  in  one 
piece.  It  is  made  large  enough  to  leave  a 
space  of  an  inch  between  the  trough  and 
tree,  and  the  ends  are  then  soldered  together, 
three  or  more  nails  are  then  tacked  into  the 
tree,  to  support  the  trough,  and  the  space  be- 
tween it  and  the  tree  is  stuffed  with  sea- 
weed, straw,  or  any  other  substance  that  will 
prevent  the  worms  from  ascending  between 
it  and  the  tree,  which  packing  must  be  smear- 
ed at  the  end  with  tar  to  stick  it  together, 
taking  care  not  to  touch  the  trough  or  the 
tree  with  it.  When  the  trees  grow  so  as  to 
burst  the  trough,  a  small  piece  of  lead  might 
be  soldered  in  at  a  trifling  expense,  by  which 


it  is  made  to  serve  anotlier  term  of  years.  It 
is  supposed  that  cotton,  hemp  or  tow,  is  in- 
jurious if  used  for  the  purpose  of  stuffing. 
The  expense  of  these  troughs  is  not  more 
than  about  35  cents  each,  exclusive  of  the 
oil ;  and  common  fish-oil  is  fit  for  the  purpose, 
replenishing  as  occasion  may  require,  never 
filling  the  trough  more  than  one-third  full." 

1.  Certificate  of  David  Buffum.  "Having 
an  orchard  of  more  than  one  hundred  apple 
trees,  that  had  been  badly  eaten  by  the  can- 
ker-worms for  a  number  of  years,  I  had,  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  1838,  one-half  the  num- 
ber guarded  by  the  leaden  trough,  and  am  sa- 
tisfied that,  if  properly  done,  and  attention 
paid  to  keep  it  well  supplied  with  oil,  both 
fall  and  spring,  it  will  prove  a  thorough  re- 
medy. I  was  so  pleased  with  the  result  of 
the  first  trial  on  the  half  of  my  orchard,  that  I 
had  the  remainder  of  the  trees  furnished  with 
the  troughs  in  the  fall  of  1839.  That  part 
which  was  supplied  first,  produced  75  bushels 
of  apples,  the  other  scarcely  any,  having  been 
much  eaten  by  the  worms,  while  the  trees  pro- 
tected by  the  troughs  were  scarcely  touched 
by  them."     Middleton,  R.  I.,  2d  mo.  1840. 

2.  "  The  undersigned,  having  used  Den- 
nis's patent  trough  and  roof  for  the  two  last 
years,  are  satisfied  that  it  is  a  most  effectual 
and  durable  mode  of  preventing  canker-worms 
from  ascending  trees,  requiring  less  care  and 
attention  than  any  other  method  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  and  we  take  pleasure  in 
recommending  it  to  the  public." 

G.  .T.  Bailey,   H.  Hedley, 
W.  Bailey,      J.  E.  Bailey, 
S.  Hedley,      Asa  Sherman, 
D.  Buffum,      C.  S.  Herishoff. 
,  T.  B.  Buffum, 

Of  Middleton,  Portsmouth 
and  Bristol,  R.  I." 


Signed : 


Ventilation  of  Sick  Rooms. 

Our  excellent  friend.  Dr.  Southwood  Smith, 
in  his  valuable  work  on  fever,  has  an  observa- 
tion worth  recording;  he  says — 

"  The  room  of  a  fever-patient,  in  a  small 
and  heated  house,  in  a  populous  city,  with  no 
circulation  of  fresh  air,  is  perfectly  analogous 
to  a  stagnant  pool  in  Ethiopia,  full  of  the 
dead  bodies  of  locusts !  Nature,  with  her 
burning  sun,  stifled  and  pent-up  wind,  her 
stagnant  and  teeming  marsh,  manufactures 
plague  on  a  large  and  fearful  scale ;  while 
poverty  in  her  hut,  covered  with  rags,  sur- 
rounded with  filth,  striving  with  all  her  might 
to  keep  out  the  pure  air  and  to  increase  the 
heat,  imitates  nature  but  too  successfully: 
the  process  and  the  product  are  the  same — 
the  only  difference  being  in  the  magnitude  of 
the  result.  Penury  and  Ignorance  can  thus, 
at  any  time,  in  any  place,  create  a  mortal 
plague."  Ed. 
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Premium  Ploughs. 

We  copy  from  the  pages  of  the  Kentucky- 
Farmer — "  the  organ  of  the  Kentucky  State 
Agricultural  Society" — a  condensed,  but 
highly  interesting  and  important  account  of 
the  trial  of  ploughs,  which  "came  off"  at  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Fair,  held  on  the 
13th  of  October,  at  which  time  the  grand 
premium  of  one  hundred  dollars  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Prouty  and  Mears,  for  their  flat 
sod  plough,  and  another  of  seventy-five  dol- 
lars, to  Charles  Howard  of  Hingham,  for  the 
best  plough  to  set  the  furrow  at  an  angle  of, 
say  45°,  the  degree  most  preferred  by  many 
of  our  best  agriculturists,  when  the  land  is 
clean. 

"  The  tests  by  which  the  decision  was 
made,  were  the  comparative  smoothness  and 
evenness  of  the  work,  and  the  ease,  both  to 
the  teams  and  operators,  with  which  that  was 
accomplished,  every  operation  being  subject- 
ed to  the  test  of  the  dynamometer. 

Fifteen  ploughs  were  started  successively, 
five  hours  being  consumed  in  the  trial.  Each 
competitor  was  allowed  to  furnish  his  own 
ploughman,  to  make  his  furrow  of  whatever 
depth  and  width  he  chose,  and  thus  to  give 
his  own  specimen  of  the  work  of  his  own 
plough  :  the  dynamometer,  or  measure  of  the 
power  required  to  draw  the  plough,  being  ap- 
plied to  each,  through  two  or  more  furrows  : 
this  power  was  immediately  noted  down,  with 
the  depth  and  width  of  the  furrow  carried. 

The  Committee  agreed  in  the  opinion,  that 
the  ploughs  of  Howard,  and  Prouty  &  Mears, 
are  managed  with  great  ease  and  comfort  by 
the  ploughman,  and  that  each,  when  left  to 
itself,  holds  on  its  proper  position  and  course, 
when  the  sod  is  uniform  and  the  soil  free  of 
stones.  They  also  agreed  that  the  form  and 
position  of  the  beam-handle  of  Ruggles' 
plough,  prevents  the  ploughman  from  walk- 
ing erect  and  comfortably,  wlien  the  plough 
is  in  a  position  to  make  good  work,  and  they 
believe  that  when  left  to  itself,  it  tends  to 
narrow  the  furrow-slice  and  run  out;  and, 
therefore,  that  a  constant,  although  slight  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  ploughman  is  requisite 
to  keep  it  in  its  place.  It  is  true  that,  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  holder,  this  plough,  in  shal- 
low and  flat  ploughing,  makes  as  handsome 
work  as  any,  but  where  all  make  handsome 
work,  those  are  best  which  make  the  smallest 
draught  upon  the  team  and  the  skill  and  com- 
fort of  the  ploughman. 

The  power  required  to  turn  over  a  given 
quantity  of  earth  by  a  plough,  is  a  very  im- 
portant consideration ;  this  power  can  be  mea- 
Bured  with  greater  accuracy  than  many  of 


the  Committee  had  supposed  possible,  before 
they  had  witnessed  the  operation;  for  the  dy- 
namometer, inserted  between  the  plough-beam 
and  the  chain,  measures  with  perfect  correct- 
ness the  strength  e.xerted  by  the  team.  Now, 
suppose  the  strength  applied  be  the  same  that 
would  be  required  to  raise  336  lbs.  over  a  sin- 
gle pulley,  and  suppose,  also,  that  the  depth 
of  the  furrow  is  6^  inches  and  the  width  13 
inches ;  then  by  multiplying  13  by  6^  you 
have  84,  with  a  fraction.  Now,  if  336  lbs. 
of  power  will  take  up  and  turn  over  84  inches 
of  earth,  then  112  lbs.  will  turn  28  inches — 
and,  tried  in  this  manner,  the  ploughs  exhi- 
bited showed  the  following  results  —  the 
power  in  each  case  being  112  lbs. 

Ploughs  for  lapping  Furrows. 

Howard,  of  Hingham 29i  inches. 

Riiggles,  of  Worcester 24  " 

Wilson,  Deerfield 211  " 

Stevens,  Barnet,  Vt 20  " 

Steward,  Newbury,  (Scotdi) Ifli  " 

Bergen,  Brooklyn,  N.  y ]8  " 

Barnabv,  Itliaca,  N.  Y 17f  " 

Whiting,  Rochester 18  " 

Flat  Furrows. 

Prouty  &  Mears,  Boston 27J  " 

Howard,  of  Hingham 25  " 

Ruggles,  Worcester 24  " 

Barnaby,  Ithaca 18|-  " 

Whiting,  Rochester ]4  " 

2d  plough  by  Prouty 26  " 

do.      by  Howard 25  " 

The  above  table,  containing  results  arrived 
at,  not  by  estimation  but  by  actual  measure- 
ment, is  given  to  the  public,  in  the  full  belief 
that  it  will  be  acceptable  to  all  farmers,  and 
especially  useful  to  many  manufacturers  of 
ploughs  themselves,  for  here  are  exhibited 
some  remarkable  and  highly  important  facts, 
for  we  find  112  lbs.  of  power,  applied  to  How- 
ard's plough,  turning  over  29|-  inches  of 
earth,  while  the  same  power,  at  one  of  Mr. 
Whitingr's  ploughs,  will  turn  only  14  inches 
— a  difference  of  more  than  100  per  cent. ! 
The  structure  of  the  plough,  therefore,  must 
be  a  most  important  matter  to  the  farmer's 
cattle;  and  the  Committee  think  they  may 
add,  that  the  excellence  of  the  work  per- 
formed with  the  plough  was,  with  few  excep- 
tions, in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  ease  of  draught ; 
they,  therefore,  cannot  forbear  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  farmers  to  the  vast  difference  in 
the  power  required  to  move  ploughs,  which 
are  all,  doubtless,  considered  excellent  in 
those  sections  from  whence  they  are  brought. 
At  this  trial,  ploughs  were  exhibited  from 
places  hundreds  of  miles  distant  from  each 
other,  and  all  subjected  to  the  same  test — a 
test  as  accurate  as  scales  and  figures  can 
make,  and  by  which  it  is  proved,  that  the 
work  which  one  team  of  horses  or  one  yoke 
of  oxen  can  perform  at  one  plough,  will  re- 
quire two  yoke  at  another !  Farmers  judge 
by  comparison,  and  when  holding  the  best 
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plough  they  have  ever  seen,  suppose  it  the 
best  in  the  world !  Let  them  weigh  well  the 
facts  above  detailed ;  they  will  perceive  that 
a  saving  of  even  more  than  one-half  their 
team  labour  is  possible,  by  the  farmer  of  some 
sections  of  the  country." 


Lime. 

Kead  before  the  Phil.  Ag.  Soc,  2d  Dec.  1840. 

Remarks  on  the  Nature  and  use  of  Lime, 
occasioned  by  reading  an  Essay  on  the 
subject  by  Henry  R.  Madden,  Esq.,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  action  of  lime,  as  a  promoter  of  vege- 
tation, has  long  been  a  matter  of  speculation ; 
and,  while  most  practical  farmers  admit  its 
utility,  few  have  any  definite  ideas  of  its  ope- 
ration, nor  can  they  be  expected  to  form  cor- 
rect theories,  whilst  those  who  make  the  sci- 
ence of  agriculture  their  particular  study,  are 
groping  in  the  dark. 

One  of  the  most  skilful  and  intelligent 
writers  of  the  present  day,  Henry  R.  Madden, 
Esq.,  thus  treats  the  subject — 

"  When  any  organic  matter  is  mixed  with 
hot  lime,"  says  this  author,  "it  undergoes 
putrefaction  with  much  greater  rapidity  than 
when  left  to  itself  The  exact  cause  of  this 
is  not  well  known,  but  the  immediate  changes 
which  the  various  substances  undergo,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  vegetable  matter,  have 
been  pretty  accurately  examined.  Thus,  for 
example,  it  has  been  proved,  ^ns?,  that  woody 
fibre,  gum,  sugar,  and  many  other  vegetable 
matters,  are  converted  into  humic  acid,  with 
more  or  less  rapidity,  when  kept  in  contact 
with  hot  lime,  or  any  other  chemical  sub- 
stance which  possesses  strong  alkaline  pro- 
perties. Secondly,  that  this  humic  acid, 
when  formed,  unites  with  the  lime,  and  gene- 
rates a  compound  which  is  not  very  soluble 
in  water,  but  is  easily  diffused  through  it. 
And,  lastly,  it  has  been  proved,  that  a  very 
little  lime  is  required  to  produce  this  com- 
pound, with  a  large  quantity  of  humic  acid. 
For  example,  28  grains  of  pure  lime  are  ca- 
pable of  combining  with  no  less  than  318^ 
grains  of  this  acid ;  so  that  the  lime,  in  this 
compound,  amounts  to  little  more  than  eight 
per  cent." 

We  think  the  distinguished  correspondent 
of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  has, 
partly  at  least,  built  his  theory  on  false  pre- 
mises. His  assumption,  for  instance,  that 
"organic  matter,  when  mixed  with  hot  lime, 
undergoes  putrefaction  more  rapidly,"  is  as- 
suredly incorrect.  Lime,  and  especially  hot 
or  quick  lime,  is  an  antiseptic,  and  one  of 
the  best  preservatives  of  organic  or  vegetable 
matter  that  we  know  of  Thus  lime,  in  as 
fresh  a  state  as  possible,  and,  though  a  hy- 


drate, it  is  caustic,  is  applied  to  fences,  frame 
buildings,  &c.,  to  preserve  them  from  decay ; 
and  every  housewife,  who  covers  her  hams 
with  it  in  summer,  when  most  liable  to  putre- 
faction, is  sensible  of  its  antiseptic  powers; 
and  women  who  have  set  their  ley-tubs,  can 
attest  to  the  perfect  manner  in  which  the 
straw  is  preserved,  although  placed  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  lime.  The  fact  is, 
that  organic  substances  are  either  preserved 
or  prolonged  from  putrefaction  by  combina- 
tion with  lime,  unless  applied  in  such  quan- 
tity and  manner,  as  to  destroy  or  burn  them 
up;  in  this  case,  an  unprofitable  decomyosi' 
tion,  nol  putrefaction,  takes  place. 

Again,  Mr.  Madden  tells  us  that  not  only 
lime,  but  any  other  chemical  substance  pos- 
sessing strong  alkaline  properties,  converts 
vegetable  matter,  more  or  less  rapidly,  into 
humic  acid.  Now,  chemically  speaking — 
and  he  treats  the  subject  as  a  chemist — all 
alkaline  substances  are  preservatives,  and 
have  been  used,  time  out  of  mind,  to  prevent 
decay  or  putrefaction. 

But,  contending,  as  we  have  done,  that  his 
reasoning  is  not  scientific  or  consistent  with 
facts,  we  agree  with  the  conclusion  to  which 
he  arrives,  namely,  that  a  very  little  lime, 
when  combined  with  decomposed  or  putres- 
cent matter,  termed  humic  acid,  forms  a  com- 
pound called  humate  of  lime,  which  is  not 
very  soluble,  and  in  this  the  great  advantage 
lies.  Substances  of  rapid  solubility  are  too 
transitory  for  permanent  manures,  and  proba- 
bly, one  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  lime  is  its 
prevention  of  the  too  rapid  decay  and  waste 
of  vegetable  matter,  but  by  a  slow  and  gra- 
dual intermingling  and  combination  of  lime, 
carbon,  magnesia,  &c.,  and  their  gradual  so- 
lution—  which,  though  slow,  is  progressive 
and  certain — the  food  of  plants  is  furnished 
in  the  exact  manner  that  nature  requires  to 
effect  a  vigorous  growth. 

Were  the  alkaline  earths  wanting,  a  part 
of  the  proper  food  of  vegetables  would  be  ab- 
sent, and,  although  the  soil  might  contain  a 
sufBcient  per  centage  of  vegetable  manure, 
a  rapid  and  healthy  production  should  not  be 
anticipated.  It  may  be  answered,  that  plenty 
of  vegetable  and  animal  manure  will  produce 
good  crops  without  liming;  this  we  admit, 
but  not  without  lime,  for,  be  it  remembered, 
most  vegetable  substances,  and  particularly 
cereal  grains  and  straw,  the  components  of 
barn-yard  manure,  contain  lime,  magnesia, 
potash,  &c.,  which,  for  a  time,  sustain  vege- 
tation. When  these  are  exhausted,  the  por- 
tion of  vegetable  or  animal  matter  remaining, 
lies  dormant,  and  is  only  brought  into  acti- 
vity by  the  addition  of  alkalies,  which,  com- 
bining with  it,  form  the  necessary  pabulum 
of  vegetation. 
This  view  of  the  question  fully  explains 
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and  supports  the  position,  that  when  lime  is 
used,  a  smaller  quantity  of  manure  is  requi- 
site for  a  succession  of  crops,  because  the 
lime  being  placed  on  the  ground  with,  or  be- 
fore the  manure,  is  mixed  and  combined  with 
it,  forming  a  humate  or  geate  of  lime,  which 
being  slowly  soluble,  lasts  much  longer  than 
would  the  dung  alone;  and,  whilst  it  lasts,  is 
precisely  the  material  which  enters  into,  and 
forms  the  substance  of  every  plant  that  grows: 
but,  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  lime,  one 
of  the  material  substances  of  vegetation  is 
wanting,  and  then  the  others  cannot  so  well 
perform  their  part  without  it — as  well  might 
the  baker  attempt  to  make  light  bread,  with- 
out a  leaven  that  would  generate  carbonic 
acid  gas,  as  the  farmer  to  raise  wheat  with- 
out lime,  or  magnesia,  or  silex,  the  latter  be- 
ing also  an  essential  ingredient.  It  is  well 
known  to  farmers,  that  rich  land  requires 
more  lime  than  poor  land,  and  this  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  principle  which  we 
have  laid  down.  Soils  abounding  in  vegeta- 
ble matter  should  have  lime  enough  added  to 
form  the  proper  compound,  and  will  require 
a  good  deal  for  this  purpose;  whereas  that 
which  has  but  little  vegetable  matter,  and  is 
denominated  poor,  wants  but  little  lime  to 
bring  that  matter  into  an  active  state. 

To  return  to  our  author,  and  do  him  justice ; 
he  admits  for  mild  lime,  what  we  claim  for  it 
in  every  form  —  antiseptic  properties  —  but 
thinks  it  has  no  effect  whatever  on  woody  fibre. 

His  fallacy  regarding  hot  lime,  leads  hiiji 
to  the  conclusion,  that  "  it  is  useful  in  all  cases 
where  there  is  an  excess  of  undecomposed 
vegetable  fibre,  as  in  peat  soils,  moors,  heaths, 
&c."  But,  although  lime  has  long  been  es- 
teemed an  essential  ingredient  in  composts, 
we  doubt  the  fact,  with  some  exceptions,  as, 
where  there  is  an  acidulous  substance  to  be 
neutralized,  or  some  pernicious  seeds  to  be 
destroyed,  or  where  a  too  rapid  putrescence 
may  be  apprehended. 

Peat  soils,  and  moor  or  swamp  earths,  are 
likely  to  abound  with  acids,  and  here  lime 
may  be  of  service;  but,  were  we  preparing 
a  compost  heap  of  "  undecomposed  vegetable 
jihre^''  we  would  avoid  lime,  and  add  water, 
if  necessary  to  produce  fermentation — after 
which,  and  when  decomposition  has  ensued — 
that  is,  when  the  vegetable  fibre  is  converted 
into  humic  acid,  lime  might  be  added  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  produce  humate  of  lime,  using 
lime  in  the  mild  state,  and  avoiding  an  excess. 

Some  years  since,  we  made  a  compost-heap 
of  tussocks  from  a  swamp,  the  shovelings  or 
sediment  of  a  ditch,  and  semi-caustic  or  halt- 
slaked  lime ;  after  two  or  three  months,  we 
had  it  "  forked  up,"  and  the  tussocks  were 
sound  and  bright;  we  left  it  remain  during 
the  winter,  and,  on  hauling  it  out,  found  the 
tussocks  but  partially  decomposed.  Had  there 


been  no  lime  present,  a  better  result  would 
have  been  obtained ;  or  had  the  addition  of 
lime  been  deferred  two  or  three  months,  we 
would  have  had  a  more  perfect  decomposition 
of  the  materials,  and  the  lime  would  then  have 
come  in  as  a  proper  and  valuable  ingredient. 
In  conclusion,  without  the  presence  of  lime, 
we  cannot  have  a  vigorous  and  wholesome 
growth  of  crops.  This  valuable  fertilizer  ex- 
ists in  more  forms  than  we  are  aware  of. 
Even  river  and  spring-water  contains  from  IJJ 
to  3  parts  in  10,000  of  lime,  magnesia  and 
other  alkaline  substances.  The  farmer  has, 
therefore,  to  ascertain,  by  experiment  or  skil- 
ful observation,  the  deficiency,  and  add  enough 
to  bring  his  soil  to  the  proper  standard,  which 
may  be  pretty  accurately  determined  by  care- 
ful observation,  aided  by  some  scientific  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  and  composition  of  the 
land  he  wishes  to  cultivate  and  improve. 
Due  regard  should  also  be  had  to  the  quan- 
tity of  inert  animal  substances  and  vegetable 
fibre,  for  in  the  proportion  that  they  exist, 
should  the  quantity  of  lime  be  increased,  to 
convert  them  into  active  food  for  vegetation. 

A.  S.  R. 

For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
The  Fly— The  Fly! 

Mr.  Editor, — The  last  time  I  saw  thee,  1 
said  I  thought  J.  G.  had  been  premature  in 
ploughing  up  his  wheat  that  had  been  at- 
tacked by  the  fly,  and  observed  that  the  fine 
sample  of  French  Odessa  wheat,  which  I  had 
received  for  cultivation,  had  come  up  remark- 
ably strong,  and  was  growing  most  hand- 
somely. For  the  last  few  days,  however,  I 
have  observed  that  its  appearance  was 
changed,  and,  on  examining  it,  now  that  the 
snow  has  just  left,  I  find  it  one  mass  of  cor- 
ruption, many  of  the  stalks  being  loaded  with 
eight  or  ten  nits,  and  a  great  portion  of  it  rot- 
ted off  at  the  ground  ! 

Now  I  too  should  be  glad  to  know  what 
your  correspondents,  "Vir"  and  "Edmund 
Cross"  will  say  to  this.  One  thing  is  pretty 
certain  :  that  we  are  all  at  sea  upon  the  sub- 
ject, must,  I  think,  be  admitted,  but  how  far 
their  theory — namely,  that  the  fly  is  the  ef' 
feet  of  disease  and  not  the  cause — is  correct, 
yet  remains  to  be  proved.  In  the  present 
stage  of  the  question,  therefore,  I  think  it  be- 
hoves us  to  suspend  all  rashness  in  our  judg- 
ment, and  bend  our  minds  to  the  examination 
of  a  circumstance  which  has  hitherto  cast  all 
our  calculations  behind ;  but  I  venture  to  ask, 
if  sowing  at  any  particular  period  of  the  sea- 
son were  a  preventive,  would  not  some  of  us 
by  this  time  have  discovered  it,  and  be  able 
to  operate  so  as  to  secure  ourselves  against 
the  recurrence  of  so  enormous  an  evil  1 

Thirty  Years  a  Farmeb. 
Delaware  County. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Note  Book  and  Cash  Book. 

KBCORD  YOUR  DOINGS,  AND  BE  CAREFCL  OF  YOUR  SAYINGS.  ! 

Mr.  Cabinet, — As  your  next  number  will  | 
be  the  last  in  the  course  of  the  current  year,  | 
I  forward  a  few  lines  to  call  the  attention  of] 
your  numerous,  intelligent  readers  to  the  im- 
portance of  reviewing  the  whole  of  their  pro- 
ceedings from  January  to  January,  and  to 
mark  attentively  all  their  "  hits  and  misses," 
and  to  trace  each  to  the  true  cause  which  has 
produced  it. 

It  13  presumed  that  every  good  and  intelli- 
gent farmer  has  kept  a  regular  note-book,  in 
which  he  has  entered  all  the  prominent  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  his  agricultural 
operations  and  the  results ;  and  also  a  book  of, 

RECEIPTS. 

160  bushels  wheat  sold  for 5 

229      do.      oats,  a— 

79      do.      potatoes,  a — 

8      do.      field  beans,  a  1  75 14  00 

6.39  lbs.  pork,  a  — 

14  calves  sold  for 

2800  lbs.  butter 

257  doz.  egES,  (wife)  

Poultry,    (boys)  

Lambs,  mutton  and  small  pork 

Lima  beans,  onions,  &c.,  (girls) 

Surplus  clover  and  orchard  grass  seed  .  ■ . 

Stock  sold  (young  horse). 

do.        cattle 

15  lbs.  sugar-beet  seed,  raised  and  sold  by 

boys 

2  pair  of  ferrets,  sold  by  do.  for  rat-catch- 


632  40 

39  60 

109  18 

213  15 

31  4> 

f  9  00 

140  00 

219  00 

7  50 

10  00 

This  summary,  when  correctly  made  and 
balanced,  will  show  the  same  result  as  the 
cash-book;  and,  by  inspecting  and  criticising 
it  closely,  the  leak-holes  in  the  purse  will  be 
discovered,  and  the  best  way  of  stopping 
them  suggested.  If  they  should  be  found  to 
be  only  small  worm-holes,  they  can  in  gene- 
ral be  easily  closed,  if  they  are  not  too  nu- 
merous; but,  if  there  should  be  found  any 
large  rents,  it  will  require  the  united  exer- 
tions of  every  member  of  the  family  to  re- 
pair them,  and  the  Fooner  they  commence 
operations  the  better  for  all  concerned. 

These  annual  summaries  should  be  copied 
in  a  book,  and  continued  from  year  to  year, 
and  the  older  they  become,  the  more  interest- 
ing will  they  appear.  The  writer  of  this  has 
continued  this  system  for  more  than  forty 
years,  with  undiminished  satisfaction,  and, 
although  when  he  commenced  it,  he  had  but 
few  items  to  insert,  and  those  of  compara- 
tively small  amount,  yet  as  he  has  endea- 
voured to  close  the  small  holes  and  repair  the 
large  rents,  he  has  often  been  surprised  at 
the  very  gradual  but  regular  increase  of  his 
substance. 

Some  object  to  any  regular  system  of  ac- 
counts of  receipts  and  expenses,  on  the 
ground  of  its  making  people  stingy  and  nig- 
gardly :  ehould  this  be  the  case,  it  would  be 


entries,  containing  all  sums  of  money  re- 
ceived, and  for  what ;  his  disbursements  down 
to  the  smallest  item,  and  the  objects  of  them. 
This  being  done  accurately,  the  balance  of 
the  two  sides  of  the  account  will  exactly  cor- 
respond with  the  cash  on  hand ;  this  will  be 
a  pleasing  circum.stance,  as  it  will  prove  that 
the  entries  have  all  been  correctly  made. 
Now  go  to  work  and  make  a  conden.sed  sum- 
mary, to  bring  the  whole  into  "a  nut-shell," 
or,  in  other  words,  to  have  "  a  bird's-eye 
view,"  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
the  whole  year.  By  bringing  all  items  of  a 
similar  kind  together,  they  will  show  off  to 
better  advantage  than  when  scattered  through 
the  whole  year's  entries.  Such  a  summary 
might  show  itself  something  in  the  following 
manner,  viz : 

EXPENSES. 

Clothing,  shoes,  &c $67  39 

Groceries 36  22 

Furniture,  including  new  horse-rake  and  large 

churn ". 33  17 

Market  expenses,  &c 16  12 

Wages  paid  in  harvest,  tc, 59  40 

Stock  bought 137  00 

do.            Berkshire  pigs 20  00 

Pouthriown  ram 15  00 

Smith's  bill,  paid  quarterly 24  89 

Wheelwright  for  repairs  9  15 

Improved  garden  tools,  seeds,  and  fruit-trees  of 

best  kinds,  planted  last  spring 26  13 

700  bushels  lime,  put  on  grass-sod  last  fall 70  00 

15  bushels  plaster  of  Paris 4  50 

10  bushels  bone-dust   and  1  <:wt.  of  crude  salt- 
petre for  experiment 11  00 

a  solid  objection,  but  it  remains  to  be  proved 
that  it  has  this  tendency;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  believed  that  it  will  be  found  that  liberal 
expenditures  in  things  useful,  tends  to  pro- 
mote prosperity.  While  some  farmers  are 
too  stingy  to  thrive  or  grow  rich,  others,  by  a 
course  of  true  liberality,  are  always  going 
ahead.  Who  ever  witnessed  a  case  of  a 
farmer  being  liberal  in  his  expenditures  for 
manure,  either  mineral  or  vegetable,  but 
what  was  richly  remunerated  for  it  in  his 
crops  1  And  who  can  point  out  the  man  that 
boasts  of  never  having  disbursed  a  dollar  for 
manure  of  any  kind,  and  say  he  is  the  better 
off  for  being  parsimonious  1 

Those  who  are  careful  to  keep  regular  ac- 
counts, are  generally  punctual  in  the  dis- 
charge of  small  dues,  whilst  those  who  make 
no  entries  of  debit  or  credit,  are  often  defi- 
cient in  punctuality,  and  thereby  do  injustice 
to  others  and  impair  their  own  standing  in 
the  community. 

I  have  already  written  much  more  than 
was  intended,  and  shall  now  close  with  the 
advice  of  an  old  man  to  a  young  one  just 
starting  in  the  world ;  "  keep  regular  accu- 
rate accounts,  pay  all  your  small  dues  with 
.strict  punctuality,  tell  the  truth,  and  shame 
the  d— 1."  D.  F. 

Cheater  County,  Nov.  1840. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Management  of  Fruit  Trees. 

Mr.  Editor, — In  my  journey ings  through 
the  States,  nothing  strikes  me  more  forcibly 
than  the  little  care  and  attention  bestowed  on 
the  orchards  which  generally  surround  the 
dwellings  of  the  farmer.  The  sickly  appear- 
ance of  the  trees,  only  occasionally  bearing 
fruits,  and  these,  cankered  and  liable  to  pre- 
mature decay,  is,  I  am  convinced,  owing  to 
bad  management :  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
fine  flavoured  fruit,  and  a  regular  supply, 
without  more  care  than  what  is  bestowed  on 
the  wild  productions  of  the  forest.  The  finest 
fruit  will  degenerate,  and  become  hard  and 
cankered,  without  cultivation  and  a  regular 
course  of  pruning;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that, 
by  a  timely  application  of  these,  much  of  the 
complaint  which  we  hear  of  the  decay  of  our 
orchards,  might  be  remedied  ;  for  the  very  act 
of  throwing  out  new  wood  afler  pruning, 
would  operate  as  a  sweetener  of  the  juices  of 
the  tiee,  enabling  it,  by  this  purgation,  to  cast 
oflT  its  old  chronic  habits,  inducing  a  quicker 
circulation  of  the  sap,  and  rendering  it  less 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  worm  and  the  fly, 
according  to  the  new  system  advocated  in  the 
pages  of  the  Cabinet,  that  blight  is  the  con- 
sequence and  not  the  cause  of  disease. 

From  all  that  I  have  seen,  I  am  an  advo- 
cate for  the  cultivation  of  the  orchard,  either 
by  the  plough  or  the  hog;  and  a  periodical 
liming  of  the  land  of  an  orchard  has  been 
found  of  the  utmost  importance  to  its  future 
well-being:  but  where  will  you  see  those 
who,  in  return  for  its  fruit,  ever  think  of  the 
common  honesty  of  doing  aught  in  the  way 
of  cultivation,  either  by  manure,  by  pruning 
or  by  dressing  in  any  shape  ?  Assuredly  the 
orchard  has  less  of  the  farmer's  attention  than 
any  other  part  of  his  business,  either  within 
doors  or  without.  A  Traveller. 

For  tlie  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
On  Avell  Mating  Oxen. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  following  judicious  ob- 
servations were  made  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Worcester  Agricultural  Society,  "on 
working-oxen ;"  they  are  on  a  subject  which 
demands  more  attention  than  it  often  receives, 
and  are,  I  think,  worthy  a  place  in  the  pages 
of  the  Cabinet.  J.  Frasier. 

"  In  the  course  of  examination,  the  Com- 
mittee have  been  struck  with  the  importance 
of  well-mating  oxen,  and  well-breaking  them 
in  their  youth.  They  believe  that,  amongst 
oxen,  as  well  as  in  the  society  of  those  beings 
who  rank  higher  in  the  scale  of  existence,  it 
is  important  to  heed  the  admonition  "not  to 
be  unequally  yoked."  Being  well-mated, 
oxen  are  more  easily  trained,  and,  both  in  for- 
ward movements  and  particularly  in  backing, 


a  well-matched  pair  may  the  more  easily  be 
taught  in  the  way  they  should  go.  And,  the 
more  easily  to  effect  this,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested to  the  Committee  by  this  day's  exhibi- 
tion, that  much  self-denial  on  the  part  of  the 
driver,  much  coolness  of  temper,  more  train- 
ing by  motion  and  less  by  voice,  may  be 
highly  advantageous  to  man  and  beast.  It  is 
believed  that,  too  often,  the  driver  underrates 
the  sagacity  of  the  ox ;  and  while  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  horse  is  needed  for  his  peculiar 
calling,  the  quiet  and  submissive  docility  of 
the  ox  is  exactly  in  keeping  with  his  field  of 
labour ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  ex- 
cess of  this  virtue  is  his  laziness,  which  far  too 
frequently  brings  from  his  driver  angry  words, 
ugly  sounds  and  heavy  blows.  But  may  he  not 
be  taught  more  by  signs — by  those  mystic 
signs,  which  all  domestic  animals  read  by 
tljeir  sagacity,  and  obey  as  it  were  by  in- 
stinct! They  believe  he  may,  and  that  no- 
thing can  gainsay  the  authority  which  de- 
clares that  '  the  ox  knoweth  his  master's 
crib ;'  and  experience  has  shown  that  he  also 
knows,  and  can  and  will  appreciate  his  mas- 
ter's kindness,  when  expressed  in  cheerful 
language  and  gentle  treatment." 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Large  Corn. 
Mr.  Editor, — I  send  for  your  acceptance, 
an  ear  of  corn  grown  in  New  Jersey.  You 
will  notice  that  it  contains  but  8  rows,  and 
measures  16  inches  in  length ;  I  have  one 
which  is  the  same  length,  and  contains  16 
rotos.  I  received  from  my  friend  but  four 
ears,  or  I  would  be  more  liberal ;  none  of 
them,  however,  are  equal  in  length  to  some 
my  friend  has  in  his  possession,  which  are  20 
and  21  inches !  Some  of  them  were  not 
quite  filled  out,  in  consequence  of  having  been 
planted  too  late  to  come  to  maturity ;  but  he 
informs  me  it  is  an  early  corn,  and  equal  to 
any  for  the  table,  tender  and  fine  flavoured ; 
and,  from  all  1  have  noticed  in  reference  to  it, 
I  believe,  if  planted  early  in  a  rich  soil,  the 
ears  would  average  16  rows,  and  measure  20 
inches  at  least  in  length,  incredible  as  it  may 
appear.  I  intend  making  a  trial  of  it,  and  if  it 
succeeds  as  I  anticipate,  it  will  certainly  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  many  excellent  vari- 
eties already  known,  for  both  field  and  gar- 
den culture ;  the  result  I  will  take  pleasure 
in  making  known  to  you.     Your  friend, 

W.  H.  Magarge. 

Philad'a.  Nov.  24,  1840. 

The  ear  of  corn  abovementioned  is  indeed 
a  rarity,  and  by  much  the  longest  that  we 
have  before  seen ;  it  is  of  the  white  variety, 
with  fine  large  grains,  and  very  well  filled. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  of  foreign  origin,  and 
coming  from  Canton.  Will  Mr.  Magarge 
accept  our  thanks  for  the  much- valued  gift? 


No.  5.         Domestic  Convenience. — Improved  Breeds  of  Cattle,  ^'C. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Domestic  Convenience. 

The  cellar  of  a  farm-house  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  mansion,  as  it  is  the  depo- 
sitory of  a  principal  part  of  the  family  fare, 
and  ought  to  be  constructed  with  particular 
regard  to  convenience  and  safety,  and  kept 
with  perfect  neatness  and  care.  The  win- 
dows of  a  cellar  should  be  protected  by  iron 
oars,  about  six  inches  apart,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  access  of  freebooters,  who  generally  pre- 
fer entering  a  house  by  the  wrong  road. 

They  should  always  have  a  wire  grating 
fixed  permanently  on  the  outside,  to  exclude 
rats  and  mice,  whose  presence  is  ever  unde- 
sirable where  family  stores  are  kept;  and  the 
inside  of  each  cellar  window  should  be  pro- 
tected by  a  hanging  sash,  with  glass,  to  fas- 
ten with  a  turn-button,  or,  when  open,  to  be 
suspended  to  the  joist  above  by  a  hook,  to  be 
out  of  the  way.  Besides  the  above,  there 
should  be  a  shutter,  either  outside  or  in,  to 
exclude  the  light  when  desirable,  and  also, 
more  effectually  to  prevent  the  frosts  of  win- 
ter from  doing  injury. 

Fruits  and  roots  are  always  best  preserved 
when  light  is  excluded  from  them ;  they 
should  not  be  kept  warmer  than  is  necessary 
for  their  due  preservation ;  and  a  damp  at- 
mosphere in  a  cellar  should  be  avoided  as 
much  as  possible,  both  as  regards  the  safety 
of  the  contents,  and  the  welfare  of  the  fa- 
mily above. 

AH  of  theee  requisitions  are  attained  by 
the  windows  being  constructed  in  the  man- 
ner above  proposed ;  for,  during  a  fine  day  in 
winter,  by  opening  the  sash  window,  ventila- 
tion speedily  takes  place,  and  the  tempera- 
ture is  reduced  to  a  proper  standard,  when  it 
should  be  again  closed.  Light  is  always  ad- 
mitted or  excluded  at  pleasure,  and  vermin 
are  obliged  to  quarter  on  the  careless  or  neg- 
ligent. 

The  writer,  after  having  paid  the  penalty 
for  his  negligence,  in  not  fixing  his  cellar- 
windows  right  for  many  years,  at  last  went 
to  work,  and  made  the  arrangements  above 
stated ;  the  cost  was  trifling,  and  the  conve- 
nience and  benefit  very  great:  light  is  ad- 
mitted or  excluded  in  an  instant ;  ventilation 
is  elTected  speedily  when  needed,  by  which 
dampness  is  avoided ;  and  there  has  never 
been  a  rat  or  mouse  in  the  cellar  since  the 
alteration. 

As  the  female  part  of  the  family  is  espe- 
cially interested  in  this  matter,  it  is  hoped 
they  will  review  it  at  least  once  a  week,  till 
the  good  man  goes  to  work  and  makes  the 
needful  improvements  in  their  condition,  for 
many  females  have  suffered  much  in  health 
and  constitution,  by  their  frequent  visits  to  a 
damp  cellar.  T.  S. 

Montgomery  County,  Oct.  20,  1840. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Improved  Breeds  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  and 
Hogs. 

I  WAS  much  gratified  by  viewing  the  fine 
specimens  of  various  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs,  at  the  exhibition  lately  held  at  the 
Rising  Sun,  near  Philadelphia,  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Society  for  promoting  Agriculture. 

The  Durham  cattle  were  numerous  and  of 
superior  quality,  and,  as  I  understand  from 
those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing, by  comparison,  about  equal  to  what  we 
might  expect  to  see  at  a  show  in  most  parts 
of  England, 

Until  within  the  last  15  or  20  years,  scarcely 
any  of  those  very  valuable  animals  were  to 
be  seen  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Many 
of  the  fine  animals  of  this  breed,  imported  by 
Col.  Powell,  have  been  disseminated  through 
the  country,  which,  with  those  introduced  by 
others  of  our  spirited  fellow-citizens,  have 
put  the  farmers  of  this  State  in  possession  of 
a  stock  of  cattle,  which,  if  properly  managed, 
will  bear  competition  with  those  of  any  part 
of  the  world. 

Both  the  Bakewell  and  Southdown  sheep 
are  beautiful  animals ;  they  are  much  more 
docile  than  any  other  breeds  of  sheep,  and 
more  disposed  to  fatten  at  an  early  age;  they 
produce  good  wool  for  most  purposes,  and  are 
worth,  to  the  butcher,  nearly  double  the  price 
of  any  other  breeds. 

There  was  a  I^rge  number  of  Berkshire 
hogs  exhibited ;  many  of  them  appeared  to 
be  of  perfect  form.  Mr,  W.  W.  Barber 
showed  a  very  superior  lot  of  full-blood,  and 
some  of  mixed  breed,  which,  I  think,  for  neat- 
ness of  bone  and  beauty  of  form,  were  supe- 
rior to  any  I  have  seen.  A  pair  of  them,  6 
months  old,  were  sold  to  a  gentleman  of  an 
adjoining  State,  for  sixty  dollars;  the  litter 
of  pigs  of  which  they  were  a  part,  were  sold 
for  upwards  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Barber  informed  me  that  he  was  the 
first  person  who  introduced  them  into  Chester 
county;  since  which  they  have  become  such 
favourites,  that  you  may  find  them  on  many 
of  the  farms  throughout  the  county.         C. 

Nov.  10,  1840. 


Editorial. 

Just  when  our  last  number  had  passed  the  press,  we 
found  we  had  committed  a  heinous  crime— nothing  less 
than  omitting  to  give  credit  for  a  borrowed  article ! ! 
The  sin  has  borne  heavily  upon  us,  nor  could  we  con- 
sent to  be  comforted,  until  the  opportunity  offered  of 
acknowledging  it,  and  promising  "  never  to  do  so  no 
more."  The  peace  of  mind  which  we  now  enjoy  is  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  suffering  which  we  have 
experienced  for  the  last  month,  and  is  so  delicious,  that 
we  are  fain  to  propose  to  certain  of  our  friends  to  "  go 
and  do  likewise."  Verbum  Sap. 
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YouatCs  British  Cattle. — Frank,  ^c. 


Vol.  V. 


Youatt's  British  Cattle. 

We  beg  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  agricultu- 
rists generally,  and  to  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle  in  particular,  "  Youatt's 
work  on  British  Cattle,"  published  by  Grijg  &  Elliot, 
No.  9  North  4th  Street,  Philadelphia.  The  portraits 
there  given  of  all  the  different  breeds  of  cattle  of  the 
British  Islands,  are  strictly  faithful,  and  the  engravings, 
done  from  the  original  work,  are  Iiighly  creditable  to 
the  artists  of  this  country  ;  while  the  hi.story  of  each 
distinct  variety,  the  numerous  anecdotes  connected 
therewith,  and  the  most  full  and  perfect  directions  for 
the  improvement  of  that  all-important  description  of 
ptock,  render  it  a  most  valuable  work  for  the  library  of 
every  farmer  in  the  United  States;  indeed,  the  farmer's 
library  ought  not  to  be  considered  complete  without  it. 
It  consists  of  (iOO  paecs  of  highly  interesting  matter, 
the  work  of  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  intelligent 
writers  of  the  day,  known  also  as  a  veterinarian  of  the 
highest  standing  in  the  profession.  One  half  the  book 
is  devoted  to  the  description  and  cure  of  the  different 
diseases  to  which  cattle  are  liable,  whfre  these  "  brutes 
are  treated  like  men  ;"  and  by  the  information  and  in- 
structions contained  therein,  the  owner  will,  in  all 
common  cases,  be  enabled  to  operate  as  his  own  cattle 
doctor:  many  very  interesting  and  instructive  anato- 
mical plates  accompany  the  second  part  of  the  volume. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  publishers  of  this  stand- 
ard work,  we  shall  he  enabled  periodically  to  present  to 
our  readers,  the  portraits  of  the  different  and  very  dis- 
tinct breeds  of  cattle,  taken  from  its  pages,  pointing 
out,  as  we  proceed,  many  individual  animals  in  this 
country,  possessing  the  characteristic  marks  of  some  of 
these  varieties,  in  their  purity  of  blood,  and  highest 
marks  of  good  breeding;  showing  that,  with  care  in 
the  selection,  many  of  the  tinest  breeds  may  be  perpetu- 
ated by  means  of  stock,  already  in  the  hands  of  fiirm- 
ers  in  this  country,  with  the  advantage  of  their  perfect 
acclimature — a  consideration  of  great  moment  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  cattle. 

We  commence  in  the  present  number,  with  the  "  Jer- 
sey Cow,"  an  e.xcellent  portrait  of  "  Lady  Emily,"  the 
property  of  Joseph  Swift,  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  imported 
in  the  year  1839. 


Frank. 

We  cannot  withstand  the  temptation — will  our  read- 
ers forgive  us— of  copying  from  the  pages  of  the  Albany 
Cultivator,  the  following  notice  in  commendation  of 
the  "  Dialogues;"  such  testimony,  from  such  a  source, 
is  peculiarly  gratifying.  To  our  other  friends  who  have 
kindly  noticed  them,  particularly  the  proprietor  of  the 
"  Baltimore  American  Farmer"— the  father  of  the  ag- 
ricultural press  in  the  United  States— we  beg  most  sin- 
cerely to  tender  our  best  thanks;  and  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say,  they  are  published  by  Messrs.  Kimlicr  & 
Sharpless,  50  North  4th  Street,  Philadelphia ;  price  75 
cents. 

We  would  also  add,  in  reply  to  the  very  numerous 
inquiries  for  "The  Yellow  Shoe-strings,"  that  very 
small  work,  which  has  been  honoured— we  are  quite 


willing  to  confess — with  a  favour  far  beyond  its  very 
slender  pretensions  or  deserts,  is  just  published  by  Kay 
&  Brother,  Henry  Perkins,  and  Kimher  &  Sharpless, 
Philadelphia,  and  C.  H.  Kay  &  Co.,  Pittsburg. 

"'Frank,  or  Dialogues,' &c.  We  have  received, 
from  the  author,  this  neat  little  volume,  and  can  most 
cordially  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  all  engaged  in 
agriculture,  particularly  to  that  portion  who  are  young. 
In  these  Dialogues,  which  have  already  had  an  exten- 
sive circulation  in  the  farming  periodicals  of  the  day, 
Mr.  Pedder  has  condensed  a  great  amount  of  useful 
and  pleasing  matter,  in  a  form  at  once  attractive  and 
instructive.  The  portraits  of  individual  character 
drawn  in  the  volume,  are  such  as  will  be  recognized  in 
every  neighbourhood,  and  the  lessons  inculcated  from 
such  examples,  such  as  will  be  everywhere  useful.  In 
the  language  of  the  author,  '  these  dialogues  may  be 
considered  as  the  reminiscences  of  a  long  life,  devoted 
to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  husbandry,  and  rural 
affairs,  and  in  which  the  characters  are  real,  not  ficti- 
tious, for  there  is  a  Frank  and  a  sister  Susan,  a  Grabb 
and  a  Sykes ;  the  circumstances  also  having  a  local  ha- 
bitation and  a  name,  and  the  observations  and  reflec- 
tions being  the  result  of  much  experience  and  reflec- 
tion.' We  <ioubt  not,  that  in  the  dwelling  of  the  Ame- 
rican farmer,  'Frank'  will  be  a  far  more  beneficial 
book  than  the  most  celebrated  novel  Bulwer  has  ever 
written;  and,  as  such,  we  trust  it  will  have  a  circula- 
tion commensurate  with  its  merits." 


Large  Carrots  and  Parsneps. 

We  owe  our  best  thanks  to  James  Gowen,  Esq.,  of 
Mount  Airy,  Germantown,  for  a  basket  of  the  finest 
carrots  and  i)arsneps  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  see  in 
this  country — a  ])roof  of  what  can  be  done  by  superior 
cultivation,  on  a  soil  by  no  means  naturally  fertile,  but 
which,  by  the  hand  of  such  a  man,  can  be  made  to  yield 
equal  to  the  most  favoured.  The  carrots  measure  18 
inches  in  length,  and  1)|  inches  in  circumference,  per- 
fectly formed,  and  quite  free  from  canker,  although 
grown  on  an  isinglass  soil ;  the  parsneps,  of  the  sugar 
species,  measure  18 inches  in  length,  and  15a  inches  in 
circumference,  and  are  as  delicate  as  those  grown  in 
the  best  cultivated  garden.  The  yield  of  both,  as  well 
as  that  of  his  corn,  is  enormous,  and  we  hope  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  laying  the  particulars  of  the  mode  of 
cultivation,  and  the  acreable  produce  of  all  his  crops, 
corn, carrots,  parsneps,  sugar-beets  and  mangel-wurzel, 
before  our  readers  in  our  next,  by  which  time  too,  it  is 
expected  that  the  premiums  for  the  best  crops  will  be 
awarded  by  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society, 
when  we  shall  also  have  the  pleasure  of  recording  Die 
names  of  those  who  have  so  well  deserved  "  the  thajike 
of  their  country." 


The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during  the 

llth  month,  (November,)  was 2.48C  inches. 

John  Conrad. 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  12th  mo.  1,  1840. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Cultivation  of  the  Soil. 

Mr.  Editor, — How  little  is  the  thorough 
cultivation  of  the  soil  either  understood  or 
practised  !  We  think  if  we  turn  down  the 
surface  of  the  land,  sow  our  seed  and  harrow 
it  over,  all  has  been  done  that  is  necessary, 
and  we  have  a  right  to  the  reward  of  our  la- 
bours— which,  in  sooth,  we  are  pretty  sure  to 
obtain,  for  where  but  little  is  bestowed  but 
little  can  be  obtained.  Now  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve, that  thorough  cultivation  would  go  very 
far  to  rid  us  of  the  ten  thousand  ills  that 
farmers  have  to  complain  of;  but  by  this  I  do 
not  mean  the  mere  routine  of  replacing  by 
others  the  crops  as  they  are  removed,  or  even 
a  periodical  cleaning  and  manuring,  but  a 
systematic  stirring  of  the  soil  at  all  seasons, 
when  we  have  the  opportunity — ploughing 
and  harrowing  for  weeds,  as  some  one  has  it. 

In  that  noble  work,  TuU's  horse-hoeing 
husbandry  —  the  text-book  of  every  good 
farmer — we  find  this  principle  carried  out  to 
its  fullest  extent;  and  the  century  that  has 
passed  since  its  first  publication,  has  added 
the  experience  of  a  hundred  years  to  the 
justness  of  the  theory  :  it  may  be,  that  many 
consider  the  doctrine  of  pulverization  there 
insisted  upon,  as  carried  to  the  extreme — as 
entailing  an  expense  that  the  present  state  of 
agriculture  would  not  warrant,  but  that  is  not 
the  question ;  it  is,  is  the  principle  there  laid 
down  beneficial  or  otherwise,  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  soil  and  the  growth  of  the  crop  1 
And  I  must  confess  that  I  have  never  met 
with  the  man  who  considered  it  injurious. 
As  I  say,  many  believe  it  a  labour  which  can- 
not be  made  to  pay  the  expense ;  but,  so  far 
as  I  know,  all  agree  in  considering  it  a  harm- 
less employment,  and,  when  pushed  upon  the 
subject,  will  admit  that  the  objection  to  it  as 
a  system,  is  its  expense  in  the  operation. 
Now  if  we  could  agree  on  this  view,  I  think 
all  that  is  required  in  the  way  of  theory 
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would  be  obtained,  and  we  might  then  be  led 
to  practise — to  a  greater  extent  than  we  now 
do,  at  least — the  principles  which  we  felt  con- 
vinced were  based  on  common  sense  and 
riijht  reason,  without  fear  for  the  result;  and 
although  I  am  willing  to  admit,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  buy  even  gold  too  dear,  I  think  we 
might  go  very  much  farther  in  our  purchase 
than  we  have  hitherto  ventured,  without  fear 
of  overtrading. 

Your  pages,  Mr.  Editor,  have  of  late  been 
devoted  to  the  laudable  purpose  of  urging 
upon  your  readers  the  necessity  of  using 
every  exertion  to  increase,  by  all  means,  their 
quantity  of  manure ;  and,  without  it,  little 
will  be  done,  after  all  that  TuU  has  written 
and  said  about  it ;  but  I  believe,  sincerely, 
that  infinitely  more  benefit  might  be  derived 
from  one-half  the  quantity  of  manure  now 
usually  expended,  if  it  were  accompanied  by 
a  double  or  treble  portion  of  tillage  —  by 
which  I  mean  a  thorough  pulverization  and 
cleaning  of  the  soil,  at  all  proper  intervals. 

A  writer  in  the  number  of  the  Cabinet  for 
November,  while  enjoining  upon  farmers  the 
necessity  of  keeping  their  lands  clear  of 
weeds,  reminds  himself  of  the  pleasure  he 
has  in  store,  while  carrying  his  manure  to  his 
field,  a  mile  distant,  in  reflecting  that  one- 
half  of  it  will  go  to  the  support  of  the  weeds, 
and  by  which  they  will  be  so  strengthened  as 
to  outgrow  his  crop  of  grain — to  its  deterio- 
ration both  in  quantity  and  quality — to  the 
amount  of  half  the  remainder !  And  I  do  not 
consider  that  this  is  an  unfair  statement,  for 
"the  land  will  produce  a  crop  of  something, 
and  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  farmer  what 
that  shall  be,  whether  a  crop  of  grain  or  of 
weeds."  So  that  this  view  of  the  subject 
makes  the  value  of  clean  cultivation  amount 
to  about  three  parts  out  of  four ;  while,  by 
removing  the  weeds  and  pulverizing  the  soil, 
we  prepare  it  for  receiving  the  benefit  of  the 
manure  which  we  have  to  bestow  upon  it, 
rendering  it  of  threefold  importance  to  the 
present,  as  well  as  to  future  crops ;  and  from 
actual  experience,  it  is  not  considered  that 
the  above  estimate  is  more  in  favour  of  tho- 
rough cultivation  than  the  truth  will  warrant. 

Four  years  ago,  I  came  into  possession,  by 
purchase,  of  a  field  of  five  acres,  adjoining 
my  present  farm ;  it  had  long  been  tenanted 
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— I  cannot  call  it  farmed — by  a  man  who  had 
regularly  sowed  it  every  year  with  grain  of 
some  sort,  but  he  never  manured  it,  as  he 
conceited  he  should  remove  to  the  west  next 
year,  and  then  some  one  else  would  reap  the 
fruit  of  his  labour  —  he  never  weeded  his 
crops  for  the  same  reason — addinsf,  "  where 
is  the  fun  of  working  for  other  folks'!"  For 
a  small  consideration,  he  gave  me  possession 
of  the  land  immediately  after  he  had  carried 
his  crop  of  wheat,  which  yielded  but  eight 
bushels  per  acre — not  quite  the  quantity,  per- 
haps, of  the  seeds  of  the  weeds  which  he  left 
behind  him,  two  feet  in  height,  and  covering 
the  land  like  a  carpet;  but  amongst  these 
was  buried  the  stubble  of  the  wheat-crop, 
which  had  been  cut  so  high,  because  of  the 
weeds.  By  the  time  I  had  completed  the 
fence,  which  was  in  many  places  flat  with 
the  ground,  the  season  for  sowing  rye  having 
arrived,  I  dragged  both  weeds  and  stubble, 
and,  with  one  of  Prouty's  long  ploughs,  going 
the  way  which  the  harrows  had  passed,  the 
whole  was  turned  down  with  a  clean  furrow 
to  the  depth  nearly  of  the  beam ;  the  land 
was  then  broken  down  with  the  harrows,  and 
sown  with  three  bushels  of  rye  to  the  acre, 
covering  it  with  four  harrowings  in  a  place, 
and  finishing  by  a  slight  rolling.  The  crop 
came  up  strong,  owing  to  the  great  depth  of 
fresh  soil  which  had  been  turned  up,  but  not 
half  the  quantity  of  weeds  that  had  been  ex- 
pected, for  the  same  reason.  The  spring 
•was  early,  and  in  May  I  cut  the  crop  of  rye, 
while  green,  feeding  a  part  to  my  cattle  and 
selling  the  remainder  to  the  cow-keepers,  my 
object  being  to  clear  the  land  for  immediate 
cultivation,  and  which  was  done,  by  turning 
it  exactly  to  the  depth  to  which  it  had  been 
broken  up  for  the  rye,  thus  the  old  surface 
•was  returned  to  the  top;  harrowed  it  four 
times  in  a  place,  and  awaited  the  result — a 
crop  of  weeds  inconceivable — but  as  I  had 
no  intention  of  "  going  to  the  west,"  I  was 
down  upon  them  so  soon  as  I  found  that  they 
had  all  fairly  vegetated,  turned  them  to  the 
depth  of  the  new-formed  staple  of  the  soil, 
and  harrowed  again  for  weeds,  which  grew 
by  tens  of  thousands,  paying  me  most  hand- 
somely for  my  labour,  for,  as  Colonel  Smith 
observes,  "they  were  the  only  crop  on  the 
land,"  and  indeed  it  was  a  thundering  one ! 
but  they  soon  found  themselves  consigned  to 
an  untimely  grave,  and  four  more  harrowings 
was  all  the  labour  which  I  had  to  bestow  for 
another  crop  of  weeds,  which,  however,  was 
most  strangely  diminished,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality — indeed,  not  half  a  crop,  weak 
and  sickly ;  I  therefore  commenced  carrying 
abroad  upon  them  a  large  quantity  of  dung 
and  compost,  which  I  had  prepared  during 
the  winter,  taking  it  from  the  yard  as  occa- 
sion served,  and  placing  it  in  a  corner  of  the 


field,  convenient  for  carrying  out ;  and  when 
it  had  been  very  carefully  spread,  it  was 
turned  in  by  the  same  plough — which  I  take 
the  opportunity  of  recommending  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  it  left  not  a  particle  of  the  manure 
remaining  on  the  surface — the  land  was  then 
spread  with  50  bushels  of  lime  to  the  acre, 
well  and  carefully  slaked,  and  evenly  distri- 
buted, and,  after  a  good  harrowing,  one-half 
the  piece  was  drilled  with  the  common  large 
turnip,  the  other  with  rutabaga,  the  whole 
being  finished  by  a  light  rolling.  The  crop 
was  kept  clean,  and  proved  astonishingly 
great;  the  common  turnips  were  first  fed  to 
my  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep,  the  rutabagas 
being  carefully  housed  for  the  winter;  and 
the  moment  they  were  removed  from  the 
land,  it  was  sown,  after  one  very  careful 
ploughing  to  a  good  depth,  with  wheat — a 
late  seed-season,  but  the  crop  proved  most 
abundant,  with  the  straw  clean  and  free  from 
rust.  Grass  seeds  were  sown  upon  the  wheat 
in  the  spring,  the  object  being  to  get  the  land 
into  meadowy  and  I  have  never  in  my  life — 
now  a  pretty  long  one  —  seen  any  manage- 
ment that  succeeded  so  well,  or  paid  so  libe- 
rally for  the  expenses  incurred. 

Now,  this  success  was  owing  entirely  to 
the  perfect  cultivation  which  the  land  had  re- 
ceived ;  by  over-cropping,  the  soil  had  become 
as  poor  as  Job,  and  a  rank  wilderness  of 
weeds;  the  coat  of  manure  was  by  no  means 
a  heavy  one — not  half  sufficient  for  the  de- 
cent maintenance  of  the  crop  of  weeds  that 
had  been  so  long  the  tenants  of  the  soil — and 
the  lime  had  no  other  matter  to  operate  upon, 
for  no  man  on  earth  had  ever  less  cause  to 
tax  himself  with  the  iniquity  of  having  poi- 
soned his  soil  with  manure,  than  he,  the 
former  occupier;  but  then,  every  particle  of 
it  Vv'as  taken  up  by  a  profitable  plant,  and  ap- 
propriated to  a  right  purpose. 

And  now,  I  must  be  indulged  with  a  little 
theory  of  my  own,  by  way  of  reward  for  the 
labour  which  I  have  bestowed  on  putting  pen 
to  paper  —  a  task  far  more  irksome  than 
ploughing  an  acre  of  land,  and  requiring 
more  dexterity  in  guiding  the  instrument; 
but  if  you  will  close  up  the  furrows  a  bit,  and 
fill  up  the  hollows,  harrowing  four  times  in  a 
place  and  picking  out  the  weeds,  a  crop  may 
come — who  knows  ? — that  might,  after  all,  be 
worth  the  reaping,  chaffy  although  it  might 
be. 

Well  then,  I  believe  that  the  clean  and 
beautiful  appearance  of  my  wheat  crop,  at  a 
time  when  all  my  neighbours  were  complain- 
ing of  mildew,  blight,  smut,  rust,  and  about  a 
dozen  other  evils,  arose  entirely  from  my  ma- 
nuring and  liming  for  a  preceding  crop,  and 
not  for  the  wheat.  And  another  little  idea  I 
have,  which  is,  that  by  spreading  my  lime  on 
the  surface  of  the  land,  from  which  a  coat  of 
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manure  had  been  turned  in,  it  had  tlie  eifect 
— by  means  of  its  antiseptic  property,  of  re- 
tarding the  too  sudden  decomposition  of  its 
component  parts,  by  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  strength  was  preserved  for  the 
support  of  the  wheat  crop,  the  turnip  crop 
having-  consumed  the  grosser  particles*  of  the 
manure,  which  would  have  gone  to  encourage 
a  premature  autumnal  growth  in  the  wheat, 
to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  crop,  rendering 
it  more  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  unkindly 
changes  of  the  atmosphere  during  its  future 
progress  of  growth  —  I  mean,  in  the  way 
which  3'our  correspondent  "  Vir"  points  out, 
if  I  could  only  express  myself — and  as  it  be- 
gins to  be  pretty  well  understood  that  lime 
does  not  act  until  it  becomes  soluble — in  other 
words,  it  is  the  lime-water  which  operates 
upon  the  crops — I  think  it  clear,  that  the  best 
way  to  apply  lime,  is  to  spread  it  upon  the 
surface  of  the  land,  so  that  the  rain,  when  it 
descends  to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  may  carry 
with  it  lime  in  solution,  just  in  that  particu- 
lar state  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  destined.  Now  that,  in  the 
language  of  a  ploughman,  is  about  as  plain  as 
I  can  make  my  meaning.  And  with  this 
view  of  the  subject,  I  have  covered  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  in  my  daughter's  flower-pots 
with  mild  or  slaked  lime,  and  I  conceit  that 
every  time  they  are  watered,  a  portion  of  the 
soluble  matter  or  lime-water  is  conveyed  to 
their  roots  in  the  only  state  in  which  it  can 
be  taken  up  by  them  ;  and  judging  by  their 
appearance,  I  guess  I  am  pretty  near  right. 

'  I  remember,  many  years  ago,  a  person  who 
owned  a  piece  of  rough  land  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  determining  to  build  a  house  upon  the 
spot ;  he  therefore  carried  a  load  of  lime  and 
dropped  it  there,  intending  it  for  mortar;  but, 
owing  to  some  cause,  he  did  not  put  his  in- 
tention into  execution,  and  there  the  lime  lay, 
unspread  for  many  years;  during  this  time  I 
had  almost  daily  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  etiect  produced  by  the  washing  of  the 
heap  during  heavy  rains ;  a  long,  narrow  strip 
of  evergreen  grass  extended  for  above  fifty 
yards  from  the  heap  of  lime  down  the  side  of 
the  hill,  the  herbage  of  which  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  lands  adjoining,  white 
clover  predominating ;  the  sheep  kept  on  the 
hill  were  almost  always  feeding  this  spot,  in 
consequence  of  the  sweetness  of  the  grass, 
and,  on  examination,  it  was  found  thickly  co- 
vered with  their  dung;  thus  the  lime  in  solu- 
tion was  continually  passing  over  a  bed  of 
the  richest  manure,  extending  the  boundaries 


*  "  Whatever  devastatioTi  may  be  committed  by  the 
fungus  tribe  to  trees  or  plants,  "by  far  the  greatest  ex- 
lent  of  injury  from  what  is  placed  to  the  account  of 
canker,  miidew,  &c.,  if  correctly  investigated,  will 
prove  to  originate  iu  the  unwholesome  supply  or  impu- 
rity of  food." 


of  this  delightful  little  patch,  which  could  be 
distinguished  by  its  colour,  miles  distant. 
Now,  none  of  this  lime  was  ever  turned  un- 
der the  sod,  so  that  all  the  benefit  had  been 
communicated  by  water  flowing  from  the 
lime,  and  which,  for  years  after,  was  found  to 
be  as  highly  saturated  with  the  lime  as  it  had 
been  the  day  when  it  was  first  deposited  on 
the  land. 

But  I  must  stop,  for  I  find  that  my  plough- 
irons  are  so  much  worn,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  my  instrument  in  the  ground,  without 
raising  the  handles  so  high  as  to  bring  its 
mould-plate  into  a  position  unsuitable  to  turn 
the  furrow  to  its  proper  situation,  so  I  bid  you 
farewell  for  the  present. 

Jacob  Chandler. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
SoAving  Grass  Seed. 

THICK    AND    EVEN,    NOT    THIN    AND    IRREQnLAR,   IS   THE 
TRUE   INTEREST. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  errors  in  agricul- 
tural operations,  is  sowing  grass  seeds  too 
thin  and  unevenly ;  great  is  the  loss  in  either 
case,  while  nothing  is  easier  than  to  remedy 
both.  In  the  spring  of  1838,  clover-seed  was 
very  scarce  and  dear;  some  sowed  none,  and 
others  scattered  it  as  thin  as  possible  over  the 
ground,  and  the  effects  of  this  proceeding 
have  been  visited  with  great  severity  on  the 
delinquents.  There  has  been  a  deficiency  of 
hay  and  pasture,  a  thin,  bare  sod  to  plough 
down;  the  manure  heap  has  shrunk  in  its  di- 
mensions for  want  of  provender,  and  the  sub- 
sequent crops  have  been  proportionably 
starved  and  diminished.  This  season  clover- 
seed  is  very  abundant,  cheap  and  of  good 
quality,  and  it  might  be  well  for  the  provi- 
dent to  lay  in  a  store  against  a  season  of 
scarcity  and  high  prices,  and  this  may  rea- 
dily be  accomplished  by  putting  it  in  a  tight, 
dry  cask,  through  the  bung-hole,  and  bunging 
it  up  and  keeping  it  in  a  dry  place,  where  it 
is  believed  it  will  remain  good  for  several 
years  to  come.  Clover  should  be  one  of  the 
grasses  sown,  but  other  seeds  should  always 
accompany  it,  as  there  is  a  larger  crop  where 
several  kinds  of  grasses  are  grown  together, 
sometimes  the  season  being  favourable  to  one 
and  not  to  another.  Many  farmers  begin  to 
think  it  more  profitable  to  raise  orchard  grass 
than  timothy,  where  selling  of  hay  is  not  in- 
tended, as  it  furnishes  more  pasture,  both 
early  and  late,  and  is  equally  good,  if  not  bet- 
ter, for  home  use  as  hay.  Timothy  bears  a 
higher  price  in  the  market  than  other  kinds 
of  hay,  and  the  reason  probably  is,  that  horses 
eat  less  of  it  in  a  given  space  of  time,  as  it  is 
a  good  deal  of  work  to  chew  it ;  hence,  tav- 
ern-keepers uniformly  prefer  it,  being  for 
them  more  economical.  P.  D. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Lime. 

WHETHER    BENEFICIAL   OR    INJDRIODS   TO   CORN. 

Mr.  Editor, — Many  of  the  farmers  of  this 
neighbourhood,  and  those  especially  who  lime 
their  land  most  abundantly,  have,  in  a  great 
measure,  abandoned  the  cultivation  of  corn, 
from  an  impression  that  the  presence  of  lime 
in  the  soil,  in  any  considerable  quantity,  is 
injurious  to  its  growth.  I  have  heard  it  re- 
marked, by  those  who  entertain  this  opinion, 
that  when  corn,  which  is  planted  on  such  soil, 
first  makes  its  appearance  above  ground,  its 
blade  will  exhibit  a  dark  green  colour,  and 
that,  as  it  advances  in  growth,  the  leaves  be- 
come striped,  and  in  some  instances  acquire 
a  pale  unnatural  complexion,  nearly  white. 
I  have  noticed  a  similar  appearance  of  the 
corn  this  season,  in  some  small  portions  of  a 
field  of  my  own,  which,  notwithstanding, 
grew  and  matured,  and  produced  sound  corn, 
but  much  inferior  in  quantity  and  quality  to 
that,  on  the  same  field,  not  similarly  affected. 
This  field  received  a  dressing  of  lime  five 
years  since,  at  the  rate  of  sixty  bushels  to 
the  acre,  previously  to  which  it  had  been  neg- 
lected for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  so 
much  exhausted,  that  its  produce  would  not 
repay  the  labour  and  expense  of  cultivation. 
For  several  years  before  it  was  limed  it  had 
been  used  as  a  pasture  field,  and  lay  a  sort  of 
neglected  common,  on  which  little  other  than 
blue  grass  could  be  seen.  This  field  con- 
tained fourteen  acres,  and  yielded,  of  corn, 
the  first  year  after  it  had  been  limed,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  bushels  of  ears,  and 
very  inferior  withal.  The  succeeding  crop 
was  wheat,  which  had  been  sown  on  open  fal- 
low, after  a  dressing  of  barn-yard  manure,  at 
the  rate  of  eight  four-horse  cart-loads  to  the 
acre,  and  yielded  four  hundred  and  eighty 
bushels.  Then  followed  a  crop  of  rye,  after 
which  it  lay  one  year  in  grass,  which  was 
used  as  pasture.  Last  fall  this  field  was 
ploughed,  preparatory  to  a  crop  of  corn,  and, 
after  being  twice  harrowed  in  the  spring,  was 
planted  in  corn,  without  any  additional  ma- 
nure, and  the  crop,  which  is  just  harvested, 
amounts  to  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  bushels 
in  the  ear,  and  may  be  estimated  at  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bushels  of  shelled  corn.  This 
field  is  slightly  undulating,  with  a  gentle  ex- 
posure to  the  south,  and  has  what  we  farmers 
denominate  a  limestone  soil  with  a  clay  bot- 
tom ;  and  had  the  corn  not  suffered  an  injury 
in  any  part,  the  yield  would  probably  have 
exceeded  seven  hundred  bushels,  or  fifty  bush- 
els to  the  acre.  Under  the  circumstances,  I 
am  unable  to  decide  whether  the  improve- 
ment in  my  last  crop  of  corn,  and  its  increase 
over  the  former,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  vir- 
tue of  the  lime,  which  had  been  laid  on  pre- 
viously to  the  growth  of  the  former  crop,  or  to 


that  of  the  barn-yard  manure,  which  had  been 
subsequently  applied  ;  or  whether  the  partial 
injury  of  my  crop  the  present  season  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  lime,  or  to  some  other  cause. 

These  remarks  are  made  with  a  view  to 
attract  the  attention  of  farmers  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  elicit  reports  of  such  experiments 
as  have  been  made  in  this  particular,  tending 
either  to  confirm  or  confute  the  opinion,  that 
lime  is  injurious  to  the  growth  of  corn,  as  it 
is  of  vast  importance  to  farmers  that  they 
should  be  undeceived  in  this  matter,  and  con- 
vinced of  their  mistake,  if  their  prejudices 
against  lime  in  this  respect  are  unfounded. 

I  have  noticed  that  a  very  excellent  crop 
of  corn,  and  perhaps  the  best  that  has  been 
raised  in  this  neighbourhood  the  present  sea- 
son, was  planted  on  a  clover-lay,  which  was 
ploughed  in  the  spring,  and  limed  at  the  rate 
of  fihy  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  lime  was 
harrowed  in  immediately  before  planting. — 
The  corn  has  not  been  carefully  measured, 
but  in  my  estimation  falls  little  short  of  70 
bushels  to  the  acre  throughout.  P.  W. 
Northampton  County,  Nov.  28,  1840. 


Farming. 

If  one-half  the  zeal,  energy  and  expense 
which  have  been  exhibited  for  electioneering 
purposes  were  bestowed  upon  agriculture — if 
the  people  were  half  as  anxious  to  improve 
and  beautify  their  fields,  and  half  as  angry 
with  their  thistles,  thorns  and  bad  fences,  as 
they  are  with  their  political  opponents,  we 
should  have  more  productive  fields,  less  com- 
plaint of  poverty,  more  ability  for  charity,  and 
abundantly  more  good  feeling.  From  Maine 
to  Georgia  the  son  ploughs  as  his  father  did 
before  him,  and  the  great  mass  of  farmers  are 
as  stationary  in  theory  as  they  are  in  prac- 
tice ;  nine  in  ten  believe  at  this  moment  that 
book-farming  is  the  mere,  useless,  visionary 
dreaming  of  men  that  know  nothing  of  prac- 
tical agriculture.  The  real  benefactor  of 
mankind  is  he  who  causes  two  blades  of 
wheat  to  grow  where  one  grew  before ;  his 
fields  are  his  morn  and  evening  theme,  and 
to  fertilize  and  improve  his  farm  is  his  prime 
temporal  object.  All  national  aggrandize- 
ment, power  and  wealth  may  be  traced  to  ag- 
riculture as  its  ultimate  source — commerce 
and  manufactures  are  only  subordinate  results 
of  this  main-spring. 

We  consider  agriculture  as  every  way  sub- 
sidiary, not  only  to  abundance,  industry,  com- 
fort and  health,  but  to  good  morals  and  ulti- 
mately even  to  religion.  We  regard  the 
farmer,  stripped  to  his  employment  and  culti- 
vating his  lands,  as  belonging  to  the  first  or- 
der of  noblemen ;  we  wish  him  bountiful  har- 
vests, and  invoke  upon  him  the  blessing  of 
God  in  all  his  undertakings ;  may  peace  be 
within  his  walls. — Selected. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Berkshires,  no  longer  Berkshires. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  am  an  old  hog--bree(ler, 
and  have  always  supposed  that  I  knew  a  thing 
or  two,  but  I  confess  that  I  am  now  all  at  sea 
on  that  subject.  The  time  was  when  a  good 
hog  was  not  measured  by  the  number  of 
white  feet  which  he  possessed,  or  the  quan- 
tity of  white  hair  that  he  sported  in  his  tail, 
but  by  something  of  much  more  importance  : 
I  find,  however,  we  were  all  wrong — no 
Berkshire  can  be  a  Berkshire  with  less  than 
three  white  feet  and  a  white  top  to  his  tail — 
"so  says  the  book,  and  therefore  it  is  true." 

Now,  I  have  observed,  through  a  long  life, 
the  truth  of  an  old  aphorism,  which  I  used  to 
write,  as  a  copy,  when  a  boy  at  school — 
"what  is  violent  is  seldom  permanent" — and 
the  merino,  the  morus,  and  now  the  Berkshire 
mania,  all  are  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  old 
adage ;  they  have  all  been  too  violent  to  be  per- 
manent, and  should  be  held  in  remembrance, 
as  a  warning  against  future  speculations. 

Well,  then,  Berkshires  are  no  longer  Berk- 
shires, but  improved  Berkshires !  So  they 
can  now  be  black,  red,  tawny,  white,  spotted 
and  speckled,  and  yet  be  quite  pure  and  per- 
fect blood — in  short,  improved  berkshires 
— leaving  the  old  breed  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion— then  I  would  say,  that  Benjamin  Cooper, 
of  Camden,  N.  J.,  has  about  the  best  hogs  in 
this  country,  and  they  deserve  the  character 
which  J.  G.  has  given  them  in  page  382,  vol. 
4,  of  the  Cabinet,  the  perusal  of  which  ac- 
count, induced  me  to  go  and  view  them  for 
myself. 

It  is  a  pity  the  game  is  likely  so  soon  to  be 
brought  to  a  close,  for  I  have  half-a-dozen 
young  friends,  who  were  just  ready  to  dash 
into  the  speculation,  each  prepared  with  his 
Bement  or  Lossina;,  and  a  pedigree  as  long 
as  my  arm,  and  all  of  the  right  colour  too,  to 
a  hair;  but  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Martin's  letter, 
in  the  Franklin  Farmer,  has,  or  I  am  much 
mistaken,  blown  up  the  Berko-mania,  and 
will  quite  spoil  the  trade.  He  admits  that 
the  genuine  Berkshires  were  red,  with  black 
spots — indeed,  that  is  undeniable — but  he  con- 
tends— which  is  as  deniable — that  they  were 
a  coarse  hog,  with  large  ears  and  curly  hair, 
a  great  consumer,  but  that  would  attain  a 
large  size  (now,  what  on  earth  was  there  in 
such  a  hog  desirable  to  breed  from])  and, 
therefore,  he  would  make  it  appear,  that  every 
good  quality  of  the  present  improved  breed 
was  obtained  from  the  Eastern  or  Chinese 
hog,  of  which  there  were  two  varieties  of 
colours,  the  white  and  the  black.  Professor 
Low,  however,  contends  that  the  colour  of 
the  modern  Berkshire  is  still  a  reddish  brown, 
with  dark  spots;  many  of  them,  he  says,  are 
nearly  black,  manifesting  their  near  approach 
to  the  Siamese  character,  and  sometimes  they 


are  black,  broken  with  white,  but  not  a  word 
does  he  say  of  their  being  quite  white ;  al- 
though he  admits  that  from  this  intermixture 
it  becomes,  in  many  cases,  difficult  to  recog- 
nise, in  the  present  race,  the  characters  of 
the  true  Berkshire — and  yet  Mr.  Martin  has 
a  white  imported  boar,  of  tiie  improved  Berk- 
shire breed,  although  he  does  not  claim  for 
him  that  he  is  an  original  Berkshire,  but  that 
he  is  an  improvement  upon  that  breed,  by  the 
eastern  crosses.  But  all  this  while  Messrs. 
Lossing  and  Wait  attach  great  importance  to 
their  pigs'  coming  direct  from  Berkshire,  and 
of  being  the  only  pure  blood,  although  they 
have  never  imported,  by  any  chance,  any  of 
the  original  red  and  black  colour;  and  they 
brand  all  those  with  contempt  that  are  not 
black  and  white,  with  the  given  number  of 
while  feet  and  white  hairs  in  the  tail. 

But  Mr.  Martin  says,  although  red  and 
black  was  the  original,  and  has  always  been 
the  prevailing  colour  of  the  real  Berkshire 
hog,  yet,  thirty  years  ago  there  were  white 
i  and  black  ones  amongst  them,  (he  must  then 
!  mean,  I  presume,  amongst  the  original  breed) 
and  that  he  considers  it,  therefore,  perfectly 
idle  to  say,  that  in  an  animal  that  is  white 
and  black,  a  few  hairs  of  the  one  or  the  other 
colour,  in  this  or  that  place,  constitute  a  ge- 
nuine or  a  counterfeit — and  so  say  I — but 
this  is  robbing  the  milk  of  all  the  cream,  for, 
as  I  have  often  seen,  much  more  importance 
has  been  attached  to  their  colour,  than  to  any 
other  qualification. 

So  then,  it  appears  that  every  one  has  been 
breeding  his  own  improved  Berkshires !  And 
that,  in  short,  Berkshires  are  no  longer  Berk- 
shires !  I  shall,  therefore,  no  longer  expect 
to  see  people  shelling  out  their  dollars  for 
very  inferior  pigs,  merely  because  they  have 
been  bred  by  such  and  such  gentlemen,  with- 
out regard  to  much,  besides  the  colour  of  the 
feet  and  tail !  And  it  comes  at  last  to  this — 
a  good  hog,  any  more  than  a  good  cow,  can- 
not be  of  a  bad  colour. 

Let  it  not,  however,  for  a  moment  be  sup- 
posed that  I  wish  to  detract  an  iota  from  the 
value  of  the  Berkshires — they  are  most  ex- 
cellent as  a  cross  with  our  own  swine-stock, 
and  have  done,  and  will  do,  infinite  good; 
but,  really,  the  nonsense  which  is  bandied 
about  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  all  about  things 
of  the  most  trifling  importance,  is  perfectly 
surfeiting,  and  reminds  one  of  the  old  couplet, 

"  Strange,  that  such  difference  there  should  be 
'Twixt  tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee  1" 

John  Dillon. 

New  Jersey. 

The  too  great  encouragement  of  manufac- 
tures insensibly  deprives  the  land  of  proper 
culture,  and  consequently  occasions  the  ruin 
of  agriculture. 
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Alderney  Cmus. 


Vol.  V. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Alderney  Cows. 

Sir, — I  am  much  pleased  with  your  propo- 
sal, to  e^ive  us,  periodically,  the  portraits  of 
the  different  breeds  of  English  cattle,  from 
Youatt's  standard  work,  published  by  Grigg 
&  Elliot,  accompanying  each  with  a  descrip- 
tive notice ;  for,  as  our  breeds  of  cattle  in 
this  country  are  very  much  of  the   precise 
varieties  of  the  English  herds,  it  will  enable 
us  to  judge  of  our  individual  animals,  and 
class  them  accordingly.     I  sometime   since 
obtained  a  sight  of  that  interesting  publica- 
tion at  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  regretted 
that  the  price  was  such  as  to  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  many  of  my  small  neighbours  as 
well  as  myself  to  obtain  it,  but  judging  from 
the  first  specimen  which  you  have  given  us, 
of  the  Alderney  cow,  and  learning  that  one- 
half  the  book  is  occupied  with  the  descrip- 
tion and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  cattle — 
a  work  much  wanted  by  us,  as  a  great  num- 
ber must,  of  necessity,  reside  far  away  from 
advice  and  assistance  in  time  of  need — I  shall 
not  rest  satisfied  until  I  procure  it.     In  the 
meanwhile,  we  shall  be  furnished,  through 
the  pages  of  the  Cabinet,  with  handsome  por- 
traits of  every  distinct  breed,  and  your  inten- 
tion to  fit  each  with  its  living  prototype,  is  a 
liappy  thought,  and  I  am  very  curious  to  know 
what  animal  is  designed   for  publication  in 
j'our  next  number.     The  last  is,  I  think,  pe- 
culiarly well  matched,  for  I  remember  seeing 
the  cow  herself,  at  the  Philadelphia  Agricul- 
tural Society's  Exhibition,  fastened  to  a  post 
at  the  entrance  of  the  yard,  and  wondered 
how  it  had  become  the  fashion  to  ridicule  the 
breed,  for  I  thought  her  very  pretty  for  the 
dairy,  and  could  easily  conceive,  that  by  ju- 
dicious  crossing   amongst   themselves,  they 
might  soon  be  made  more  valuable  for  other 
purposes.     But  I  found,   upon  inquiry,  that 
she  had  been  brought  there  for  crossing  with 
the  Ayrshire  bull,  and  not  for   exhibition  : 
now,  I  cannot  see  what  the  advantage  of  such 
a  cross  is  expected  to  be,  for — if  it  be  allowed 
me — I  would  say,  I  do  not  consider  the  Ayr- 
shire a  distinct  breed,  but  a  variety  that  has 
been   formed  by  crossing   witii   others,  and 
they  are  precisely  what  they  have  thus  been 
made,  too  small  for  beef,  and  not  sufficiently 
deep  as  milkers  to  render  them  very  desirable 
for  the  dairy ;  for  I  fear  they  carry  too  much 
flesh  to  warrant  the  expectation  of  very  rich 
milk — all  cream,  as  it  is  usual  to  denominate 
that  drawn  from  the  Alderneys.     For  myself, 
I  should  find  no  difficulty  of  choice,  for  if  my 
object  were  beef,  I  would  select  the  short- 
horns at  once,  while,  for  butter,  I  must  expect 
to  sacrifice  that  point,  and  would,  therefore, 
go  the  whole  hog,  and  take  the  Alderneys, 
wretched  as  they  are  in  appearance,  and  de- 


spised in  character.  But  my  own  experience 
of  the  breed  is  by  no  means  so  contemptible 
as  their  enemies  would  fain  lead  us  to  ima- 
gine ;  I  once  owned  one  of  these  animals,  but 
did  not  observe  that  "  she  ale  as  much  as  a 
large  cow,  and  required  extra  shelter  and 
keep  to  render  her  at  all  passable  as  a  milker ;" 
on  the  contrary,  she  fared  as  my  other  cowa 
did,  received  no  extra  keep  or  shelter,  ate 
about  two-thirds  the  quantity  of  food,  and 
gave  almost  two-thirds  more  of  butter  than 
most  of  them.  But  this  was  not  all,  or  near 
it,  for  the  extremely  rich  and  yellow  milk 
which  she  gave,  produced  such  colouring 
when  mixed  with  that  of  the  other  cows,  as 
enabled  me  to  sell  my  butter  for  two  or  three 
cents  a  pound  more  than  I  should  otherwise 
have  obtained  for  it ;  and,  what  was  of  far 
more  importance,  shortened  my  market  hours, 
so  that  I  usually  reached  home  long  before 
the  time  I  should  else  have  done ;  and  thus 
was  I  saved  many  days  of  my  life  in  attend- 
ing market.  I  kept  this  little  animal  for  se- 
veral years,  and  at  last  she  had  the  misfortune 
to  slip  her  hip,  when,  not  being  in  calf,  I  de^ 
termined  to  feed  her,  which  I  did,  amidst  the 
jeers  of  my  friends  and  neighbours  for  miles 
around,  who  were  accustomed  to  ask  me, 
what  I  would  take  for  my  bag  of  bones  ? 
But  it  is  a  fact,  that  I  never  fed  an  animal 
that  paid  me  so  well  for  the  food  which  she 
ate,  and  so  far  from  the  meat  being  poor  and 
tasteless,  I  have  the  testimony  of  my  jeering 
neighbours,  that  finer  flavoured  beef  was  ne- 
ver tasted ;  very  yellow  in  the  tallow,  and 
much  inside  fat,  with  the  flesh  well  mixed, 
and  weighing  far  beyond  the  highest  figure 
that  was  named  by  any  of  us.  This  cow  I 
obtained  out  of  a  drove  of  cattle  that  came 
from  the  west,  by  way  of  make-weight,  for, 
instead  of  splitting  the  difference  which 
there  was  between  me  and  the  drover,  in  the 
price  of  fifteen  cattle  for  which  I  was  offer- 
ing, he  threw  in  the  offal,  as  he  called  her, 
as  a  set-offi  which,  however,  proved  far  more 
advantageous  to  me  than  all  that  I  gained  by 
the  whole  purchase. 

Now,  be  it  remembered,  I  would  by  no 
means  recommend  these  small,  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  call  them  ugly  cattle,  as  suitable  stock 
for  the  Kentucky  blue-grass  pastures;  but 
there  are  "  situations  and  circumstances,"  in 
which,  I  am  quite  satisfied,  they  would  be 
found  of  far  more  value  than  larger  and  hand- 
somer stock;  and,  judging  by  the  way  in 
which  two  of  these  wretched-looking  objects, 
which  were  exhibited  at  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety's meeting,  as  Guernsey/  coios,  just  t>ff 
their  voyage,  went  up  to  $200  each  in  price, 
there  were  others  who  thought  so  too.  I 
should  be  glad  to  learn  into  whose  hands 
these  "  bags  of  bones"  fell,  and  if  they  ever 
recovered  any  of  their  flesh — their  milk,  for 
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some  time  to  come,  must  be  of  no  account,  of 
course :  would  any  of  your  readers,  wlio  know 
about  them,  be  pleased  to  inform  us  of  their 
well  or  ill-fare  1  But  I  cannot  think  that  the 
bulls,  which  were  exhibited  with  them,  were 
good,  even  of  their  lynd ;  valuable,  however, 
to  perpetuate  the  breed,  but  for  no  other  pur- 
pose ;  to  cross  these  animals  with  any  other 
stock  would  be,  in  my  estimation,  to  render 
them  totally  worthless — true,  they  might  pos- 
sibly be  made  to  carry  more  flesh,  but  just 
in  that  proportion  would  their  milking  pro- 
perty be  sacrificed,  and  they  would,  at  best, 
be  but  a  valueless  substitute,  either  for  the 
short-horns  or  the  Alderneys. 

John  Owenson. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Peach  Trees. 
Gentlemen  of  great  experience  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  peach  assert  that  the  decay  of 
this  valuable  tree  is,  in  a  great  measure,  and  j 
principally  owing  to  the  practice  of  grafting : 
an  imperfect  union  takes  place ;  sickly  growth 
is  the  consequence,  and  the  diseased  tree  is 
then  rendered  vulnerable  to  the  attacks  of  the 
worm,  which  completes  its  destruction. 

Now,  if  we  would  have  healthy  peach 
trees,  we  must  not  do  violence  to  nature ;  we 
must  cultivate  from  the  stone ;  and  although 
we  might  find  some  bad  and  worthless  fruit, 
we  shall  have  much  that  is  excellent,  and  ob- 
tain new  and  valuable  varieties,  by  planting 
the  seeds  of  those  only  which  are  very  supe- 
rior. A  gentleman  has  just  informed  us  that 
he  lias  obtained  peaches  of  most  delicious  fla- 
vour from  trees  the  third  year  from  the  plant- 
ing of  the  stone,  without  grafting  or  budding : 
and  by  far  the  finest  peaches  exhibited  at  the 
late  horticultural  meeting  in  Philadelphia, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  Tippecanoe  Peach, 
were  produced  by  the  above  means,  the 
planter,  it  is  said,  having  reserved  the  stone 
of  a  remarkably  fine  peach,  which  he  pur- 
chased in  the  Philadelphia  market  for  twelve 
and  a  half  cents,  and  the  tree  from  which 
had  never  been  either  grafted  or  budded. 
There  are  still  in  existence  many  large  and 
aged  peach  trees,  which  have  never  been  re- 
moved from  the  place  where  the  seed  was 
planted,  or  either  grafted  or  budded,  but 
which  continue  to  produce  large  crops  of  the 
finest  fruit.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  plant 
a  row  every  year  of  the  seeds  of  the  finest 
peaches  to  be  obtained  for  money  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  pruning  them  in  their  places  until 
they  produce  fruit,  at  which  time  those  of  in- 
ferior sorts  could  be  grafted,  and  others  of 
fine  flavour  might  be  permitted  to  remain, 
with  the  expectation  of  their  retaining  health 
and  vigour  for  many  years  to  come. 

B.  H. 

Dec.  21, 1840. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Frieslaud  Sheep. 

Mr.  Editor, — In  reading  the  address  of 
Nicholas  Biddle,  Esq.,  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Agricultural  Society,  I  perceive  he  omitted 
to  name  the  Friesland  Slieep  in  his  notice  of 
the  different  breeds,  which,  however,  in  my 
opinion,  and  all  who  are  acquainted  with  that 
stock,  are  better  adapted  to  the  use  of  farm- 
ing purposes  than  any  stock  of  the  kind  in 
our  country.  They  were  introduced  into  this 
country  from  the  Dutch  Province  of  Fries- 
land (which  is  celebrated  for  sheep  of  extra- 
ordinary size)  many  years  since,  but  it  has 
escaped  my  memory  by  whom.  The  stock  is 
unusually  hardy,  and  they  grow  to  a  very 
large  size;  I  have  killed  them  from  grass, 
without  any  extra  food,  weighing  110  lbs., 
and  I  have  known  13  lbs.  8oz.  of  washed 
wool  cut  from  a  single  sheep.  The  mutton 
is  particularly  fine,  the  wool  is  coarse  and 
long,  without  being  hairy,  and  is  admirably 
calculated  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  farmer. 
They  have  speckled  or  black  faces  and  legs, 
with  large  ears,  resembling  those  of  the 
deer. 

The  full-blooded  animals,  I  apprehend,  are 
scarce,  and  but  few  have  them.  I  can,  how- 
ever, trace  my  stock  to  the  gentleman  who 
obtained  them  from  the  second  owner  in  this 
country.  I  shall  dispose  of  some  lambs  the 
next  season  ;  but  should  any  of  your  readers 
have  a  wish  to  obtain  the  stock,  they  must  be 
engaged  early :  I  would  deliver  them  on  the 
cars  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  in 
the  month  of  August  next. 

Any  reference  that  may  be  required  can 
be  given.  Benedict  Boone. 

Frederick  County,  Md.,  Dec.  5,  1840. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Emur,  a  Species  of  Barley. 

Mr.  Editor, — A  friend  has  put  into  my 
hands  a  small  parcel  of  a  singular  species  of 
grain,  much  resembling  wheat,  which  will,  I 
expect,  prove  a  very  valuable  crop  for  this 
country,  where  the  climate  is  sufficiently 
warm  to  bring  it  to  perfect  maturity  in  three 
months  from  the  time  of  sowing.  All  that 
is  here  known  about  it  is  this — some  time 
since,  a  German  brought  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  the  seed  to  this  country  and  planted 
it,  reserving  the  produce;  to  him  it  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Emur.  Mr.  James 
Gowen,  of  Mount  Airy,  Germantown,  pur- 
chased some  of  this  seed  in  the  spring,  which 
he  sowed  on  the  6th  of  April,  in  a  situation 
by  no  means  favourable  to  its  growth  or  yield, 
yet  on  the  16th  of  July  he  harvested  a  very 
large  crop,  weighing  60  lbs.  per  bushel.  The 
seed  which  he  obtained  was  not  clean,  it  had 
many  oats  intermingled  with  it ;  these  grew 
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up  and  were  harvested  at  the  same  time: 
some  of  these  accompany  the  present  sample, 
and  go  to  show  the  superiority  of  the  emur 
as  a  crop,  cultivated  under  precisely  the  same 
circumstances.  The  growth  of  the  straw  is 
similar  to  that  of  barley,  with  the  same- 
formed  ear  externally,  the  awn  or  beard  of 
the  barley  very  perfect,  but  it  is  not  attached 
to  the  grain,  that  being  formed  like  wheat,  of 
com'se  without  husk,  and  this  is  the  cause  of 
its  great  weight.  Mr.  Govven  remarked  that 
the  straw  was  very  highly  relished  by  cattle, 
although  it  had  suffered  from  rust,  as  all  the 
crops  in  the  neighbourhood  had  done  the  pre- 
sent season. 

I  enclose  a  few  grains  of  this  barley-wheat 
for  your  inspection  ;  and  should  any  of  your 
readers  be  acquainted  with  its  history,  and 
will  communicate  what  they  know  about  it 
through  the  pages  of  the  Cabinet,  they  will 
render  a  service  to  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity. After  all,  it  might  be  a  crop  already 
well  known  to  many,  and  if  so,  it  will  go  to 
prove  the  importance  of  agricultural  jour- 
nals, which  are  the  means  of  intercommuni- 
cation not  otherwise  to  be  obtained ;  and  I 
hope  the  time  is  coming  when  they  will  be 
regarded  as  an  invaluable  source  of  informa- 
tion, amusement  and  instruction  to  the  farm- 
ing interest  of  tlie  country  generally:  and 
let  nie  observe,  if  the  pages  of  these  journals 
were  more  frequently  occupied  by  that  class 
of  persons,  we  should  not  so  often  hear  the 
complaint  that  much  of  the  matter  there  con- 
tained, consists  of  theoretical  notions  —  the 
fact  is,  farmers  ought  to  make  the  pages  of 
the  agricultural  press  their  own,  and,  by  the 
use  of  their  pens,  supply  them  with  matter 
that  would  be  suited  to  their  own  peculiar 
wants — a  register  of  events,  and  a  book  of 
inquiry.  C.  VV. 

Schuylkill  Comity,  Nov.  23,  1810. 

We  find  that  several  parcels  of  this  naked 
barlej',  or  emur,  have  been  sown  in  Montgo- 
mery County  the  present  season.  Would 
those  who  have  made  trial  of  it  report  pro- 
gress through  the  pages  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
send  samples  to  the  office  of  the  Farmers' 
Cabinet,  for  the  inspection  of  those  agricultu- 
ral friends  who  oblige  us  by  their  tirequent 
visits  while  in  town]  —  Ed. 

For  tlie  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Protection  of  Plants  in  Winter. 

The  Maine  Cultivator  states,  that  the  best 
article  with  which  to  cover  grape-vines  and 
other  tender  plants,  as  a  protection  during 
winter,  is  hemlock  boughs  —  they  turn  the 
water,  being  more  compact. 

Straw,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  commonly 
used,  collects  and  retains  the  wet,  and  some- 
times does  more  hurt  than  good.     It  is  not  so 


much  the  cold  of  our  winters  that  destroys 
tender  roots,  as  the  wet  that  is  suffered  to 
freeze  into  ice  about  them. 

Timothy  Matlac,  when  residing  at  Lancas- 
ter, was  famous  for  preserving  his  vines  by 
trimming  them  and  burying  them  lightly  un- 
der the  earth,  and  raising  them  early  in  the 
spring. 

Mr.  Priestley  preserved  his  grain  from  the 
effects  of  frost,  when  it  was  unprotected  by 
snow,  by  throwing  a  light  covering  of  buck- 
wheat straw  over  it,  by  which  his  crop  was 
saved,  when  his  neighbours'  was  generally 
destroyed.  The  straw  protected  it  from  the 
cold  Vv'inds  although  it  was  but  very  slightly 
covered,  the  grain  appearing  through  the 
straw.  J.  V. 

For  the  Fanners'  Cabinet. 
Rocks. 

CLKAR    AWAY    EVERY   OBSTUUCTION   TO    AGRICOLTURE. 

Mr.  Editor, — There  are  some  farms  that 
have  large  stoues  and  rocks  dispersed  here 
and  there  over  them,  where  they  have  re- 
mained undisturbed  from  creation  to  the  day 
of  this  writing,  the  owners  ploughing  around 
or  over  them,  injuring  their  ploughs  and 
horses,  and  making  bad  work  in  the  vicinity 
of  these  permanent  nuisances.  The  ground 
occupied  in  this  way  is  the  best  in  the  field, 
for  it  has  never  been  exhausted  by  injudicious 
management,  and  on  some  farms  the  quantity 
is  not  inconsiderable. 

Now,  I  would  advise  those  who  are  an- 
noyed by  such  obstructions  to  go  to  work,  be 
up  and  doing,  and  rid  themselves  of  these  an- 
cient intruders  without  delay.  Some  apply 
the  process  of  blowing  to  reduce  rocks  to  a 
size  so  as  to  be  easily  handled,  but  a  much 
more  simple  plan  may  be  adopted,  particu- 
larly with  very  hard  rocks,  such  as  are  diffi- 
cult to  bore,  by  building  a  fire  with  some  dry 
wood  upon  them,  and,  when  they  are  well 
heated,  throw  water  upon  them,  which  will 
be  as  certain  to  break  them  as  powder. 

In  this  way  the  largest  and  hardest  rock 
may  be  reduced  to  small  fragments  in  a  very 
short  time,  by  the  labour  of  a  small  boy. 
Having  recently  seen  this  kind  of  operation, 
and  being  surprised  at  the  great  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  la- 
bour, I  forward  this  for  the  Cabinet,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  suit  the  taste  of  those  who 
are  afraid  of  bone-labour,  and  enable  such  to 
clear  their  fields  of  impediments  to  culture 
with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  muscu- 
lar exertion.  Lapis. 

Radnor.  Dec.  15,  1840. 


A  STATE  of  ease  is  at  best  but  a  neutral 
state  of  being,  alike  distant  from  positive  hap- 
piness as  from  positive  misery. 
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SIAMESE  SOW, 

Three  years  old.     Imported  from  Singapore  by  Messrs.  Dngdale  of  Manchester.     The 
pigs  by  a  half-bred  Chinese  Male. 


This  race,  supposed  to  be  the  most  typical  of  the  domestic  hotjs  of  those  countries,  has 
been  termed  the  Siamese  breed,  from  the  kinfrdom  of  Siam ;  but  the  terms  Birman,  Cambo- 
dian and  Malaccan  would  be  equally  applicable;  therefore,  by  the  desirrnation  Siamese, 
must  be  understood,  not  a  race  proper  to  Siam  only,  but  to  a  vast  extent  of  country  situated 
in  this  part  of  Asia, 

They  are  of  small  size,  and  have  a  cylindrical  body,  with  the  back  somewhat  hollow,  and 
the  belly  trailinof  near  the  ground,  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  the  limbs;  the  bristles 
are  soft;  the  colour  usually  black,  and  externally  of  a  rich  copper-colour:  the  ears  short, 
Email  and  somewhat  erect:  less  hardy  and  prolific  than  the  native  races  of  Europe,  but 
arriving  very  soon  at  maturity;  fatteninjr  on  a  small  quantity  of  food,  their  flesh  white  and 
delicate.  The  varieties  of  this  race,  broug'ht  from  China  as  sea-stock  or  otherwise  by  ves- 
sels, have  usually  the  dark  colour  characteristic  of  the  race,  but  are  often  also  white,  and 
of  a  size  exceeding  the  medium — for  there  are  in  China,  as  in  other  countries,  varieties  of 
breeds.  Some  of  these,  kept  in  the  temples,  attain,  in  consequence  of  age  and  long  fatten- 
ing, to  enormous  magnitude,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  these  sacred  pigs  are  any  otherwise 
distinguished  from  the  common  breeds.  The  hosr  is  almost  the  only  large  animal  which  is 
reared  by  the  Chinese  for  human  subsistence;  they  use  also  the  milk  of  the  sow  as  an 
article  of  food.  The  most  minute  care  is  paid  to  the  rearing  and  feeding,  extreme  attention 
being  paid  to  cleanliness  and  regular  feeding,  far  beyond  what  is  practised  in  Europe !  The 
hogs  of  China,  which  have  been  introduced  into  England,  are  delicate  and  sensible  of  cold, 
and  are  rarely  maintained,  therefore,  in  a  state  of  purity ;  it  is  chiefly  by  intermixture  with 
the  English  races  that  their  value  is  recognised,  or  their  introduction  attended  with  benefi- 
cial results — by  them  the  coarseness  of  form,  and  the  inaptitude  to  fatten,  of  the  old  English 
breeds  have  been  corrected,  probably,  however,  at  the  expense  of  the  size  of  the  native 
races,  and  their  power  to  produce  numerous  young. — Professor  Low. 

It  is  a  question  of  importance,  how  far  it  is  expedient  to  continue  the  introduction  of  this 
race ;  many  persons  believe  that  the  admixture  has  already  been  carried  far  enough,  while 
others  conceive  that  the  thing  has  already  been  overdone.  The  flesh  of  the  Eastern  hog  is 
tender  and  good,  but  better  suited  for  pork  for  the  table  than  bacon. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
An  English  Emigrant. 

Sir, — I  came  to  this  country,  two  years 
and  a  half  ago,  with  very  strong  prejudices, 
as  many  others  of  my  countrymen  have  done, 
but  mine  were  all  in  favour  of  the  land  of 
my  adoption — my  English  predilections  I  left 
behind  me — and  as  my  history  may  be  some- 
what amusing  to  your  readers,  if  not  in- 
structive, perhaps  you  will  favour  me  with  a 
portion  of  your  pages,  in  which  to  indulge  a 
few  recollections  of  the  past,  and  to  record 
some  of  the  circumstances  by  which  I  now 
find  myself  surrounded. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  was  a  farmer  for 
many  years  in  the  old  country,  but  could  not 
bear  up  against  misfortune,  because  my  land 
was  too  cheap!  so  you  see  I  did  not  come 
here  for  cheap  land.  Many  of  my  neigh- 
bours, with  land  at  three  times  the  rent  and 
six  times  the  advantages  of  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances, did  well  by  remaining,  while  I 
could  only  do  by  quitting:  the  truth  is,  I 
found  myself  too  far  from  market,  and  on  an 
unproductive  soil,  and  I  therefore  determined 
to  cut — but  I  did  not  run,  for,  on  leaving  my 
country,  not  an  individual  was  the  loser  of  a 
cent  by  my  emigration,  and  that's  a  fact. 
On  coming  to  this  determination,  I  began  to 
cast  about  to  see  what  I  could  take  with  me, 
to  a  land  which  I  supposed,  as  most  of  my 
countrymen  do,  would  afford  but  few  of  the 
conveniences  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  com- 
forts and  luxuries;  and  I  regretted  that  I 
could  not  bring  away  my  household  furniture, 
tables,  chairs,  &c.,  as  these  things  must,  I 
thought,  be  scarce,  and  of  course  very  dear; 
but  that  I  found  to  be  impracticable,  so  I  left 
all,  except  my  double-barrelled  gun  and  two 
powder-flasks  and  shot-belts,  well  filled,  as  I 
had  no  doubt  these  would  be  in  pretty  con- 
stant requisition,  in  a  country  where  game 
was  so  plentiful,  and  no  game  laws ;  and  yet, 
I  must  say,  I  had  often  observed,  that  al- 
though every  one,  on  emigration,  is  particu- 
larly mindful  to  take  his  double-barrel,  yet  I 
never  heard  of  their  prowess  in  the  use  of  it 
in  any  of  their  letters  home — this  I  could  not 
account  for  then,  but  I  can  now. 

Well  then,  I  landed  at  New  York,  with 
the  vow  that  nothing  should  interfere  with 
my  determination  to  follow  my  own  profes- 
sion— the  culture  of  the  soil — and  many  a 
beautiful  castle  did  I  build  in  the  air,  to  my 
heart's  content — a  hundred  acres  of  good  land 
of  my  own,  in  a  lovely  spot,  surrounded  with 
every  comfort,  happy  as  a  lord,  and  with  my 
double-barrel,  my  constant  companion,  always 
in  requisition  ;  but,  alas,  how  strangely  me- 
tamorphosed are  all  my  views !  I  find  my- 
self at  the  present  settled  down  in  a  small 
store,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Schuylkill, 


with  my  double-barrel  and  stock  of  ammuni- 
tion still  unpacked,  never  having  had  time  or 
inclination  to  use,  or  even  to  look  at  them ; 
with  a  spot  of  ground  sufficient  only  for  the 
spade,  and  my  mind  in  a  considerable  degree 
alienated  from  an  employment,  which  I  once 
considered  interwoven  with  my  very  exist- 
ence ! 

But,  amidst  all  this  disappointment,  I  have 
a  great  share  of  real  enjoyment  too ;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  the  country  itself,  with  its  po- 
litical, moral  and  intellectual  advantages,  far 
exceeds  my  most  sanguine  expectations,  while 
its  natural  beauty  and  unbounded  extent  and 
capacity,  transcend  all  my  calculations,  and 
render  quite  impossible  even  the  attempt  at 
description  or  delineation.  My  situation,  too, 
is  not  by  any  means  so  unfriendly  to  my  for- 
mer views,  for,  in  the  way  of  business,  I  am 
often  visited  by  the  farmers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  many  are  the  long  yarns  that  we 
spin  together,  while  sitting  on  a  mackerel 
barrel  or  a  keg  of  nails  in  the  store,  all  about 
cows  and  hogs,  ploughs  and  carts,  butter  and 
cheese,  and  the  fine  weather  and  climate,  of 
which  we  never  seem  to  tire ;  and  one  ad- 
vantage which  I  enjoy  is,  as  I  have  now  no- 
thing of  the  working  part  to  do  myself,  I  can 
see  so  much  clearer  how  others  ought  to 
manage  their  affairs — a  very  pleasant  employ- 
ment, we  all  know — fulfilling,  too,  the  apos- 
tolic injunction,  "  Let  every  one  look  on  the 
things  of  his  neighbour."  I  would  observe, 
however,  these  conversations  never  degene- 
rate into  controversies;  we  give  ourselves 
the  license  to  think  what  we  will,  and  say 
what  we  think,  and  as  our  talk  is  generally 
about  fat  oxen,  good  sheep,  beautiful  horses, 
and  fine  butter,  we  find  much  more  pleasure 
in  agreeing  than  in  differing;  at  the  same 
time,  my  friends  give  me  permission  to  speak 
my  mind,  and  have  sometimes  shown  them- 
selves not  averse  to  turn  my  theory  into  prac- 
tice, expressing  satisfaction  when  a  sugges- 
tion has  proved  itself  worthy  of  adoption; 
while  I,  in  my  turn,  have  been  benefited  in  a 
tenfold  degree  by  such  an  unreserved  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  opinions,  and  can  see 
very  clearly,  that  to  be  able  to  turn  short  cor- 
ners, a  man  must  come  to  America. 

One  of  these  friends  has  lately  brought 
with  him  to  the  store  "  The  Farmers'  Cabi- 
net," and  has  read  to  us  the  different  articles 
contained  in  its  pages ;  I  assure  you  a  degree 
of  interest  is  springing  up  around  us  in  con- 
sequence, that  augurs  well  for  the  science  of 
agriculture,  as  also  for  the  spread  of  a  work, 
which  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  that  class  of  individuals  in  this 
part  of  the  country ;  and  I  have  proposed, 
that  we  form  a  little  society  amongst  our- 
selves, to  meet  at  my  store  on  the  alternate 
Tuesday  evenings,  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
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its  pages  and  conversing  about  their  contents : 
I  tell  you,  great  interest  is  felt  on  the  subject, 
and  I  calculate  that  our  Secretary  will  soon 
be  instructed  to  communicate  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Cabinet,  portions  of  our  transactions 
from  time  to  time,  as  it  may  fall  out. 

By  the  bye,  Mr.  Editor,  do  you  not  think 
that  this  plan  of  meeting  at  the  store,  for  the 
purpose  of  conversation  and  comparing  ac- 
counts, might  prove  of  much  importance  to 
the  farming  interests  of  a  neighbourhood  in 
general,  as  well  as  not  a  little  to  the  business 
of  the  store  in  particular?  I  think  it  might, 
especially  in  many  places  remote  from  towns 
and  villages,  where  the  associating  together 
of  friends  and  neighbours  to  talk  over  mat- 
ters, would  form  a  very  rational  and  pleasing- 
mode  of  passing  an  hour,  to  their  mutual  edi- 
fication and  improvement.  I  confess  that  I 
am  pleased  with  the  idea,  putting  the  store 
for  the  present  out  of  the  question,  and  have, 
therefore,  commenced  clearing  out  an  adjoin- 
ing closet,  which  may  serve  as  a  cabinet,  for 
the  reception  of  specimens  of  fine  crops,  and 
curiosities  both  natural  and  artificial — a  sort 
of  museum,  v.'hich  might  prove  of  much  ser- 
vice in  our  future  progress,  and  add  not  a 
little  to  the  interest  of  the  undertaking.  I 
have  already  many  specimens  with  which  to 
commence  furnishing  it,  particularly  twelve 
distinct  varieties  of  fine  wheat,  some  of  each 
in  the  ear;  as  many  of  corn,  some  of  the  ears 
sixteen  inches  in  length ;  several  varieties  of 
the  oat  and  barley,  and  a  sample  of  the  sin- 
gular grain,  between  wheat  and  barley,  called 
emur,  of  which  we  are  proud ;  with  sugar- 
beets  and  rutabaga  of  gigantic  size :  the  ske- 
leton of  a  rat,  starved  to  death  in  a  cupboard, 
the  bones  polished  like  ivory  by  the  ants  and 
roaches — a  most  perfect  specimen,  and  e.xqui- 
eitely  preserved;  a  chick  with  three  legs, 
and  a  young  rattlesnake,  preserved  in  spirits ; 
the  broken  horn  of  John  Judkins's  bull,  which 
was  found  embedded  in  the  chest  of  Elias 
Spragg's  horse,  causing  the  destruction  of  the 
poor  creature,  and  from  whence  it  was  taken 
after  his  death:  the  skeleton  of  a  fish,  with 
the  bill  of  the  hawk ;  a  model  of  a  Scotch 
cart,  made  by  the  son  of  one  of  our  farmers, 
a  capital  specimen  of  workmanship;  a  minia- 
ture set  of  harrows,  and  a  Welsh  butter- 
plump  ;  with  curious  stones,  metals  and  mine- 
rals, already  quite  a  large  collection.  So 
that  you  see  I  have  something  much  better 
than  my  double-barrelled  gun  with  which  to 
employ  me,  and  can  now  understand  how  it 
is  that  those,  whose  first  thought  on  emigra- 
tion is  their  sport,  contrive  to  make  their  re- 
gular engagements  serve  all  purposes. 

With  the  love  of  agriculture,  however, 
still  "strong  as  death,"  I  offer  my  services 
for  its  support,  and  can  think  of  no  way  more 
likely  to  forward  its  interests,  than  to  sub- 


scribe for  the  Cabinet,  and  chronicle  for  its 
pages,  and  from  time  to  time,  "  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  Agricultural  Society,  meeting  at 
the  store  of"         Your  humble  servant, 

Joshua  Shajbrold. 

P.  S.     The  first  article  of  our  Rules  is  to 
run  thus — 

1st.  No  member  of  the  Society  to  incur 
one  cent  expense  on  its  account. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
3Iaaure, 

now    TO   APPLY. 

Sir, — Allow  me,  through  the  medium  of 
your  valuable  paper,  to  make  some  inquiry  in 
relation  to  a  subject  intimately  connected 
with  the  farmer's  interest,  and  touching  the 
very  ground-work  of  his  operations,  and,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  particularly  in  the  county  of 
Chester,  where  it  is  my  good  fortune  to  reside. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  manure  is 
the  capital  on  which  the  farmers  do  business, 
and  he  who  teaches  them  how  to  obtain  it  at 
a  reasonable  rate,  and  in  sufficient  quantity, 
does  the  public  more  service  than  if  he  lec- 
tured his  life-time  on  copper  and  silver  mines, 
and  amused  his  sleeping  hours  with  golden 
dreams.  Thorough  manuring  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  good  husbandry ;  and  when  com- 
bined with  deep  ploughing,  insures  a  general 
and  uniform  fertility ;  assisted,  no  doubt,  by 
the  essentials,  thorough  working,  and  a  judi- 
cious course  of  cropping. 

But  the  question  naturally  arises,  at  what 
season  of  the  year  should  manure  be  applied, 
so  as  to  exert  its  power  most  effectually  to 
the  farmer's  interest !  And  in  what  manner, 
so  that  its  effects  may  be  the  most  percepti- 
ble? Should  it  be  thrown  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  there  to  lie  some  weeks  pre- 
vious to  its  being  turned  down  by  the  plough, 
and  thus  be  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of 
an  August  sun,  to  evaporate  its  pernicious 
properties?  or  should  it  be  ploughed  under 
immediately,  in  order  that  nothing  may 
escape  ?  My  sole  object  in  these  inquiries  is, 
to  elicit  information  upon  these  important 
points,  which  invite  the  study  and  attention 
of  practical  agriculturists,  and  to  settle  those 
conflicting  notions  and  discordant  facts  that 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the  pages 
of  history,  and  still  continue  to  be  agitated, 
even  at  the  present  day ;  so  that  they  form 
a  heterofreneous  mass,  sufficient  to  confound 
the  mind  of  the  plain,  practical  husband- 
man.    A  reply  would  oblige 

A  Subscriber. 


It  has  been  v.isely  ordered  by  a  beneficent 
Providence,  that  the  necessities  of  man  pro- 
perly administered  should  become  sources  of 
enjoyment. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Mount  Airy  Farm. 

My  Dear  Sir, — In  compliance  with  your 
request,  I  herewith  present  you  with  an  ac- 
count of  crops  gathered  from  my  Homestead 
Farm  in  the  harvest  and  fall  of  1840. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  yield, 
save  that  in  the  aggregate,  it  is  abundant, 
considering  the  quantity  of  land  under  tillage, 
its  soil,  and  in  many  places,  its  untoward  con- 
dition for  cropping.  Nor  is  there  anything 
new  in  the  practice ;  the  chief  merit,  from 
the  time  of  preparing  the  seed,  until  glean- 
ing, being  the  economy,  neatness,  and  effi- 
ciency so  perceptible  in  every  stage  of  the 
culture,  of  which  I  must  be  permitted  to  feel 
proud : — and  to  you,  Messrs.  Isaac  W.  and 
George  W.  Roberts,  Robert  T.  Potts,  &-c.,  of 
"  The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture,"  who  have  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  viewing  the  condition  of  the  fields 
and  patches  referred  to,  I  submit  whether  I 
am  entitled  to  the  distinction  I  seem  to  claim 
for  the  style  and  manner  in  which  the  opera- 
tions were  conducted. 

With  the  close  of  the  present  year,  I  shall 
have  finished  my  apprenticeship  to  farming, 
say  five  years,  which,  when  it  began,  found  me 
as  great  a  novice  as  ever  entered  a  field  ;  and 
now,  with  the  characteristic  vanity  of  the 
"  young  and  free,"  I  think,  from  dungheap  to 
granary,  I  may  not  doft'  my  cap  to  any  man 
of  clay  in  the  country.  It  is  not  mere  vanity, 
however,  that  makes  me  say  this ;  it  is  the 
desire  to  benefit  the  calling,  and  to  encourage 
others  to  persevere.  I  found,  it  is  true,  many 
repulsive  and  discouraging  circumstances  in 
my  progress  to  the  point  at  which  I  have  ar- 
rived ;  but  having  put  my  hand  to  the  plough, 
I  could  not,  I  iDQuld  not  look  back.  Had  I 
consulted  present  interest  and  convenience, 
however,  I  should  never  have  arrived  at  the 
headland,  but  left  plough  and  team  to  finish 
the  furrow  in  their  own  way,  and  as  they 
best  could. 

It  may  be  inferred  then  from  my  position, 
that  I  have  made  no  money  by  cultivating  the 
soil  for  the  last  five  years :  neither  have  I. 
Bos,  the  Farm,  got  all,  and  reaping  all  the 
profit,  it  was  but  fair  he  should  defend  me,  as 
he  did,  against  all  loss, — and  now  that  I  am 
"  free,"  he  shall,  I  promise  you,  give  me  in 
future  good  wages  for  every  job  I  undertake 
for  him.  In  fine,  I  am  satisfied,  from  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  things  on  the  farm,  that, 
with  the  blessing  of  Providence,  and  should 
my  life  be  spared  for  the  next  5  years,  I  shall 
derive  as  much  income  from  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  farming,  as  will  make  as  good  a 
percentage  for  the  whole  10  years,  as  any 
permanent  fund  for  the  same  period  can  af- 
ford.    But,  should  I  be  disappointed  in  this — 


of  which  I  have  not  a  fear — I  shall  have  the 
satisfaction  to  think  that  I  have  added  my 
mite  to  the  country's  wealth,  by  the  increase 
of  her  products ;  and  that,  instead  of  being 
merely  a  consumer,  I  have  been  a  producer ; 
thereby  furnishing  to  others  the  staff"  of  life; 
and  in  having  devoted  so  much  of  my  time  to 
the  improvement  of  those  essentials  on  which 
much  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  my  fellow- 
citizens  depend. 

I  am,  very  respectfully. 
Your  friend, 

James  Gowen. 
23J  December,  1840. 


Statement  of  Winter  and  Spring  Crops, 
raised  by  James  Gowen,  on  his  Homestead 
Farm,  Mount  Airy,  in  1840. 

WINTER    CROPS. 

Sowed  on  the  14th  Sept.,  1839,  4^  acres 
rye  and  timothy  on  potatoe  land.  In  early 
spring  it  looked  promising,  and  on  the  15th 
May  it  was  in  bloom ;  but  exhibited  an  ap- 
pearance of  rust,  which  was  mentioned  to 
many  farmers,  who,  on  examination,  found 
their  rye  in  worse  condition  than  it ;  their 
hopes  of  anything  like  a  crop  being  entirely 
destroyed.  Produce,  12  bushels  to  the  acre 
— say  54  bushels. 

October  1st,  sowed  5  acres  red  chaff"  wheat, 
with  timothy,  on  oat  stubble,  well  manured 
from  stable  yard. 

October  8th,  8  acres  with  wheat  and  timo- 
thy on  corn  land,  manured  in  like  manner : 
both  these  patches,  with  the  rye,  had  been 
well  Jimed  the  previous  year. 

In  early  March  I  put  the  wheat  under  a 
heavy  roller ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
wet,  clayey  part  of  the  field,  that  but  a  short 
time  previous  was  totally  unproductive,  the 
whole  was  thoroughly  rolled.  This  opera- 
tion, at  such  a  time — the  stocking  seeming  so 
perfect,  and  the  plants  so  vigorous — was  de- 
rided by  many  who  witnessed  it.  Some  said, 
"  I  had  done  for  it — and  the  cows  would  har- 
vest the  crop."  Others  would  ask  "  whether 
I  was  going  to  plough  it  up,"  and  thought  "  I 
was  acting  wisely  by  rolling  it,  to  make  a 
clean  furrow."  But  I  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  such  taunts,  and  had  learned  to 
treat  them  lightly.  I  confess,  however,  in 
about  a  month  after,  and  when  I  saw  my 
wheat  make  so  little  progress,  I  began  to  fear 
that  the  jokes  cracked  upon  the  Roller  were 
not  so  ill-timed  as  I  had  thought  them  to  be, 
for  every  one's  wheat  around  me  seemed  more 
forward  than  mine.  In  the  beginning  of  June, 
however,  it  made  a  start,  and  when  in  ear,  it 
put  everything  around  it  in  the  shade  ; — all 
other  wheat  in  the  neighbourhood  being  in- 
jured by  the  fly,  or  lodged  and  rotting  on  the 
ground,  while  mine  stood  erect,  clean,  and 
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healthy,  with  the  exception  of  the  wet  clayey 
spot,  which  had  not  been  rolled.  It  yielded  15 
bushels  to  the  acre,  the  quality  very  superior. 
But  the  rye  and  wheat  which  I  reaped,  are 
but  a  part  of  the  result,  for  finer  set  timothy, 
on  the  whole  field  of  13  acres,  has  seldom 
been  seen. 

SPRING    CROPS. 

Sowed  spring  wheat  with  orchard  grass, 
about  4^  acres,  on  the  6th  April.  Reaped 
22d  July.  Soil  variable,  from  stiff  clay  to 
isinglass,  sandy ;  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
field  underdrained,  which  but  a  short  time 
back  was  a  sour  rushy  marsh.  A  finer  patch 
of  wheat,  in  stalk  and  head,  no  one  could  de- 
sire ;  but  the  sudden  dry  and  zoet,  heat  and 
cold  of  the  5th  to  8th  July,  blighted  the  hopes 
of  an  abundant  crop — the  yield  was  better, 
however,  than  most  of  the  winter  wheat  iu 
the  neighbourhood ;  with  the  young  orchard 
grass  as  finely  set  and  promismg  as  could  be 
desired.  The  crop,  40  bushels,  some  of  it 
light  and  shrivelled. 

Spring  barley,  about  6  acres,  sowed  on  the 
16th  April,  principally  on  a  light  sandy  soil, 
mixed  with  mica.  There  are  two  hills  which 
rise  in  the  field,  their  sides  so  bare  that  even 
the  weeds  could  not  live  in  the  burning  sun, 
on  the  sparkling  isinglass  rocks  and  flint 
stones,  which  were  left  by  the  washing  of 
thaws  and  rains.  The  quantity  of  stone 
taken  from  these  parts  in  two  ploughing?,  is 
immense.  It  was  treated  with  about  40  bush- 
els of  lime  to  the  acre,  and  the  poorest  parts 
strongly  manured.  The  crop  was  reaped  20th  I 
July,  and  produced  100  bushels  good  Penn- 
sylvania barley.  It  is  now  in  with  timothy, 
which  looked  as  green  at  a  distance,  before 
the  snow,  as  an  old  pasture  field.  It  will 
wash  no  more,  nor  do  I  think  that  in  the 
deepest  ploughings  that  may  hereafter  be 
given,  a  bushel  of  small  or  large  stone  will 
be  found  in  the  whole  field. 

Planted  3|  acres  potatoes,  23d  and  27th 
April ;  yield,  300  bushels  good,  and  about  50 
bushels  refuse,  or  small  ones.  Ground  well 
limed,  now  in  with  rye  and  timothy. 


On  the  7th  May  finished  planting  5  acres 
corn,  in  hills  from  4|  to  5  feet  apart — large 
ear,  yellow  flint,  same  as  that  for  which  I 
received  the  premium  in  1838.  I  call  it 
"  Premium  Corn."  Soil,  sandy,  light,  with 
isinglass.  In  1835,  when  I  manured  and 
broke  it  up  for  potatoes,  a  more  hopeless 
piece  of  ground,  in  weed,  soil,  and  condition, 
could  hardly  be  met  with  in  an  old  farm. 
Potatoes  were  followed  by  wheat  and  timo- 
thy ;  but  the  crops  of  grass  after,  were  very 
indifferent — it  had  only  been  stirred  and 
strengthened,  but  not  subdued.  The  land 
has  had  no  manure  since  1835,  except  on  a 
vein  or  ridge  of  gravel  that  runs  across  the 
field,  where  clay,  dug  from  a  ditch  in  an  ad- 
joining field,  was  scattered,  and  cross-plough- 
ed and  harrowed  in,  which  made  the  gravelly 
part  as  good  as  the  best  of  the  field.  If  hills 
4-|  to  5  feet  apart,  containing  almost  uniform- 
ly, 4  noble  stalks,  with  monstrous  large  ears, 
make  a  great  crop,  then  this  was  one  ;  and 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  75  bushels 
to  the  acre — owing  principally  to  good  seed, 
judicious  planting,  and  suitable  working.  The 
cleaning  was  done  with  the  cultivator. 
Ploughing  corn  in  a  light,  dry  soil,  is  death 
and  destruction  to  the  roots  of  the  plants, — 
such  practice  can  never  be  justified,  but  in 
wet,  cold  soils,  where  ridging  is  necessary, 
for  warmth  and  draining. 

May  4th,  planted  1^  acres  of  yellow-gored 
corn  in  drills,  4^  feet  apart,  the  grains  8  to 
10  inches  apart,  worked  altogether  with  the 
cultivator.  Produce,  about  60  bushels  to  the 
acre — whole  yield,  75  bushels.  This  crop 
was  planted  in  a  patch  from  which  roots  had 
been  taken  the  previous  season  ;  the  planting 
was  badly  done  in  my  absence,  and  the  storm 
of  the  night  of  the  23d  July,  prostrated  it  ; 
otherwise  100  bushels  to  the  acre  might  have 
been  gathered.  The  mode  of  planting  by 
drill,  will,  I  trust,  ere  long  become  general. 
The  hill  practice  can  only  be  justified  where 
the  object  is  more  to  improve  the  land  by 
cross-ploughings,  than  to  produce  a  good  crop 
of  corn. 


^pril  24th,  sowed  3-8  of  an  acre  of  carrots  in  drills  2  feet  apart, 

gathered  from  17th  to  25lh  Nov.  i70  bushels,  rate  720  bushels  to  the  acre  ]  The  two  patches,  720  bushels,  at  SOlbs  to 


Ton    Cwt.    qr.    lb. 


May  2d, 

April  24th,  sowei 
Miy  Sth,  do. 
ttlay  14  t  16,  do. 

In  all. 

The  beets,  carrots,  and  parsneps  were 
raised  on  what  had  been  a  timothy  sod  of  6 
years'  standing,  ploughed  up  last  fall — a  more 
troublesome  patch  for  grass,  weeds,  and  small 
stones,  has  rarely  been  appropriated  to  such 
culture  ;  yet  all  was  overcome;  so  that  when 
the  parsneps  were  gathered,  on  the  .30th  No- 
vember last,  the  ground  in  appearance  re- 


16 


1      20 


. acre  ditto,  450  ditto,    '  rate  516  ditto.  |         the  bushel, 

1  1-4  do.  susar  parsnep       215  ditto,       rate  860           ditto.                 The  patch,  215  bushels,  at  SOlbs,     -        -  *  '?  i  „. 

1     do.  mangel-wurzel      850  ditto,       rate  850           ditto.                 Gathered  Oct.  30th  and  31st,  al  641bs,    -  24  5  2  24 

13-16  sugar  beet               918  ditto,       rate  773            ditto,                      do.      Nov.  3d  to  5th,  at  64lbs,          -  2°  '*  »  ° 

3  11-16  of  an  acre,       2703  bushels.    Beets  and  mangel-wurzel  at  641b6,  Carrots  and  Parsneps  at  SOlbs,  give  71  7  2  22 


sembled  more  a  lately-ploughed  field,  than 
one  from  which  a  crop  of  roots  had  just  been 
taken. 

The  manure  used,  was  part  stable  and 
part  street  dirt,  and  did  not  exceed  in  quanti- 
ty what  would  have  been  requisite  for  a  crop 
of  potatoes,  but  then  it  all  told.  The  weeds 
had  little  or  none  of  it.     The  labour  bestow- 
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ed  on  the  f  carrot  and  \  sugar  parsnep  was,  in 
all,  equal  to  one  man  22  days ;  the  |  patch 
of  carrot,  25  days.  The  sugar  beet  and  man- 
gel-wurzel did  not  get,  by  one-half,  as  much 
work  in  proportion,  nor  was  it  as  timely 
given,  except  in  sowing  and  thinning — they 
were  attended  to  only  at  intervals,  when  the 
mornings  were  damp  or  doubtful,  or  at  other 
short  periods,  when  the  work  in  the  harvest 
field  could  not  be  prosecuted. 

Mr.  Gowen  ascribes  much  of  his  success 
in  raising  so  fine  a  crop  of  roots,  to  his  gar- 
dener, Peter  Keiffer,  whose  skill  and  industry 
were  favourably  noticed  last  year,  in  the  pro- 
ceedings relating  to  crops,  by  the  "  Philadel- 
phia Society  for  promoting  Agriculture,"  and 
published  in  the  Cabinet. 

RECAPITULATION. 

'  41  acres,  54  bushels  rve,  at  50  rts $27  00 

13  "  195  do.       wheat,  at  $1  05 204  75 

,4^  "  40  do.       spring  wheat,  at  80  cts 32  00 

6  "  100  do.       spring  barley,  at  50  cts .50  00 

3i  "  300  do.       potatoes,  at  50  cts 150  00 

5  "  375  do.      corn,  at  50  cts 187  50 

]i  "  75  do.           do.     50  cts 37  50 

37J  acres.  $  688  75 

1  3-16  sugar  beet,      918  bush,  at  20,  §  183  60 

1       mangel-wurzel  850    "  15.      127  50 

Ji     carrots,  720    "  50,      3C0  00 

i     sugar  parsnep,  215    "  50,      107  50 

778  GO 

3  11-16  acres.  

$  1407  35 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
New  Year's  Day. 

Mr.  Editor,  —  A  kind  Providence  has 
brought  us  to  the  opening  of  a  new  year, — 
may  it  accompany  us  to  its  close  ! 

This  is  the  season  for  the  farmer  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf  and  a  clean  page ;  and,  to 
be  myself  consistent,  I  purchased  at  the  time 
I  last  called  on  you  at  your  office,  while 
passing  through  Messrs.  Kimber  &  Co.'s 
bookstore,  a  particularly  neat  little  publica- 
tion, consisting  of  an  almanac  and  diary,  for 
37^  cents,  which  I  iiave  this  morning  opened, 
by  placing  at  the  head  of  the  first  page  the 
following  memento.  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might — there 
IS  NO  WORK  IN  THE  GRAVE."  I  havo  there- 
fore begun  the  year  in  good  promise, — may  I 
live  to  close  it  in  good  faith  ! 

No  one  knows  the  value  of  a  diary  but  he 
who  has  tested  its  utility ;  and  to  the  farmer 
above  all  others,  is  it  indispensable  to  a  cor- 
rect formation  of  judgment,  which  is  made 
up  of  past  observation  and  reflection ;  and  it 
is  with  him  a  text-book,  from  whence  many 
an  excellent  sermon  is  preached  for  condem- 
nation as  well  as  instruction,  for  reproof  as 
well  as  comfort :  and  I  see  this  exemplified 
most  particularly,  whenever  I  call  upon  my 
friend  Jacob  Evans,  to  enjoy  an  hour's  con- 


versation of  an  evening;  for  in  a  few  min- 
utes down  comes  his  diary,  and  from  it  we 
gather,  as  from  chapter  and  verse,  the  why 
and  the  wherefore  of  many  a  good  and  ill 
that  has  befallen  us,  during  the  past  and  pre- 
sent years,  and  from  whence  we  had  learnt 
the  cause  of  the  general  blightiness  of  the 
past  season,  long  before  the  publication  of 
that  extremely  interesting  paper,  at  page  159 
of  the  last  No.  of  the  Cabinet — for  to  the  un- 
seasonable heat  of  the  early  spring,  and  the 
frosts  and  hailstorms  which  fell  out  so  late  in 
the  season,  had  we  already  attributed  the 
blight,  of  every  shape  and  colour  —  on  the 
grain  as  well  as  on  the  fruit  trees  of  every 
kind  —  particularly  on  a  row  of  pear  trees, 
which  surround  the  back  of  his  house. 

Let  every  one,  therefore,  provide  himself 
with  an  almanac  and  diary  ;  make  a  snug 
niche  for  it  on  the  corner  of  the  mantel-piece 
on  his  side  of  the  fire,  and  close  to  the  ink- 
bottle,  and  never  retire  to  rest  of  an  evening 
until  he  has  entered  on  its  pages  something 
relating  to  the  past  day  —  the  state  of  the 
weather  being  of  paramount  importance. 

I  conclude  in  the  words  of  Frank's  Father, 
in  the  Dialogues — "  This  is  the  first  morning 
of  a  new  year ;  we  have  risen  in  health  and 
safety,  with  a  prospect  of  happiness ;  and 
although  the  times  are  difficult,  still  we  trust 
that  our  daily  labour  will  procure  us  daily 
food — and  a  farmer,  in  the  bosom  of  a  happy 
family,  should  be  the  last  man  to  despair. 
We  now  look  forward  to  the  spring,  too,  and 
then  we  shall  have  two  summers  to  one  win- 
ter, you  know.  This  is  the  season  of  all 
others  the  most  suitable  at  which  to  form 
good  resolutions ;  we  have  enjoyed  the  festi- 
vities of  Christmas,  and  now  for  the  thank- 
fulness of  a  grateful  heart." 

Your  constant  reader, 

W.  G. 

N.  Jersey,  1st  Jan.,  1841. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Hampshire  Hogs. 

Sir, — The  portrait  of  the  Hampshire  sow, 
in  the  No.  of  the  Cabinet  for  November,  and 
your  expressed  opinion,  that  Mr.  James  Gow- 
en, of  Alount  Airy,  Gennantown,  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  remarkably  fine  animal  of  that 
breed,  induced  me  to  devote  a  day  to  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  her,  and  I  can  bear  my  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  of  her  being  a  superb  ani- 
mal— such  an  one  as  I  had  not  before  seen — 
with  length  and  depth  enormous,  and,  withal, 
a  skin  as  sleek  as  a  Chinese.  But,  hoM' 
shall  I  say  it !  I  found  her  devoted  to  the 
butcher — her  owner  having  despaired  of  ob- 
taining ])igs  from  her,  after  keeping  her  a 
year  in  that  hope :  this  circumstance  I  con- 
sider a  loss  to  the  country  as  well  as  to  him- 
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self.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  recorded  in  the 
Cabinet,  the  weight  of  this  splendid  animal 
when  killed,  as  also  her  length  and  depth  of 
carcase ;  and  hope  that  Mr.  Gowen  will  be 
so  obliging  as  to  furnish  these  particulars  for 
reference.* 

But  my  chief  object  in  addressing  you  at 
this  time  is,  to  request  of  your  readers  to  in- 
form me,  if  they  know  where  I  can  get  sup- 
plied with  this  breed  of  hogs.  I  do  not  like 
the  fashionable  breed  of  what  are  called 
Berkshires,  and  have  an  objection  to  their 
colour.  I  had  always  a  prejudice  for  a 
white  hog,  and  since  1  have  seen  Mr.  Gow- 
en's  sow,  my  preference  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  :  I  would  go  some  distance,  and 
give  a  good  price  for  a  pair  of  young  pigs  of 
her  form  and  appearance.  It  is  possible,  that 
amongst  your  numerous  subscribers,  there 
might  be  some  who  can  give  me  the  informa- 
tion, and  if  they  will  do  so,  I  should  be  hap- 
py to  reciprocate  the  obligation. 

John  Teanel. 

23(1  Dec.,  1840. 

[VVu  feel  pleasure  in  informing  our  correspondent, 
from  all  that  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  breed — 
or  at  least  a  remarkably  fine  breed  of  large  white 
hogs,  answering  in  very  many  essential  particulars  to 
the  Hampshires— might  be  obtained  of  J.  S.  Skinner, 
Esq.,  proprietor  of  the  "  Baltimore  American  Farm- 
er ;"  a  gentleman  whose  praise — as  a  first-rate  judge 
of  stock  of  all  kinds,  and  one  who  intends  devoting 
his  talents  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  choice  stock  of 
every  description— is  in  all  the  country;  and  it  would 
give  us  sincere  pleasure  to  be  made  the  medium  of 
cajnimunication  between  him — to  whom  the  commu- 
nity are  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  tlie  first  agri- 
cultural journal  in  the  Union— and  those  requiring  his 
services,  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  "  line  stock  of 
every  description."— Ed.  Far.  Cab.] 

Agricultural  Papers. 

"  For  interest  and  utility,  agricultural 
journals  excel  all  others  with  the  farmer, 
the  gardener,  and  even  the  mechanic  —  in- 
deed, with  every  one  who  loves  improvement 
of  any  kind :  they  constitute  the  medium  of 
intercourse  and  a  rich  source  of  amity  be- 
tween men  of  distant  climes :  by  them,  all 
improvements  in  the  science  are  made  known, 
and  those  who  are  acting  upon  old  and  unpro- 
ductive systems,  are  enabled  to  improve  upon 
the  plans  and  practices  of  their  forefathers, 
and  thereby  derive  greater  profit  with  less 
labour.  The  mode  of  improving  soils  on 
scientific  principles,  is  discussed  and  taught; 
the  proper  crops  for  different  qualities  of  land, 
and  the  correct  time  of  sowing  and  planting, 
are  learned  from  these  papers ;  and  the  man 

*  This  fine  animal  has  been  slaughtered,  and  we  re- 
gret to  learn,  no  note  of  her  length  and  depth  has 
been  recorded. 


who  wishes  to  learn  the  best  rotation  of  crops, 
which  are  the  best  grasses,  and  the  best  va- 
rieties of  farm  stock,  has  but  to  take  a  good 
agricultural  work,  and  study  it,  and  he  is 
sure  to  profit  thereby.  It  might  not  be,  that 
any  editor  knows  everything — all,  therefore, 
ought  to  feel  an  obligation  to  communicate  dis- 
coveries and  practices  not  generally  known  ; 
no  one  should  either  refuse  to  write  or  to  sub- 
scribe for,  at  least  one  paper,  and  more,  if  his 
circumstances  will  permit;  the  price  is  a  most 
insignificant  sum  for  any  one,  and  a  man  who 
has  but  a  small  garden,  much  more  a  farm,  can 
pay  for  one  witJiout  missing  the  sum.  There 
is  no  duty  greater  in  this  age,  than  to  use 
every  laudable  e.xertion  to  promote  the  cause 
of  agriculture :  this  is  most  successfully  done 
by  diffusing  information,  and  this  cannot  be 
done  but  by  the  dissemination  of  agricultural 
journals.  Let  every  farmer  feel  that,  as  a 
patriot,  he  must  exert  himself,  and  then,  not 
only  will  all  our  papers  be  extensively  circu- 
lated, but  also  the  country  will  be  filled  with 
light  and  information,  and  "  the  desert  will 
rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose." — Agricul' 
turist. 


Woman's  Love. 

When  man  is  waxing  frail. 
And  his  hands  are  thin  and  weak, 

And  his  lips  are  parched  and  pale, 
And  wan  and  white  his  cheek; 

Oh  then  doth  woman  prove 

Her  constancy  and  love. 

She  sitteth  by  his  chair. 
And  holds  his  feeble  hand, 

She  watcheth  over  him. 
His  wants  to  understand; 

His  yet  unspoken  will. 

She  hastens  to  fulfil. 

She  leads  him,  when  the  moon 
Is  bright  o'er  dale  and  hill. 

And  all  things,  save  the  hum 
Of  the  evening  bees  are  still, 

Into  the  garden  bowers. 

To  sit  'midst  herbs  and  flowers. 

And  when  he  goes  not  there 
To  feast  on  heath  and  bloom, 

She  brings  the  posy  rare 
Into  his  darken'd  room. 

And  under  his  uneasy  head 

The  pillows  smooth  doth  spread. 

Until  the  hour  of  death 
His  lamp  of  life  doth  dim. 

She  never  wearieth — 
She  never  leaveth  him  ; 

Still  near  him  night  and  day, 

She  meets  liis  eye  alway. 


To  my  Mother  in  Heaven* 

Thoit  angel-spirit,  who  so  oft  didst  sing 

My  infant  cares  to  sleep  upon  thy  breast, 
Let  nie  but  hear  the  rustling  of  thy  wing. 
Around  thy  child  its  guardian  influence  fling!— 
Oh,  come  thou  from  the  islands  of  the  blest. 
And  bear  my  wearied  soul  up  to  thy  sainted  rest  I 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Botanical  Names. 

Botanists  throughout  the  world  know 
plants  by  the  same  name  ;  whereas,  farmers 
and  others  in  different  countries,  and  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  same  country,  have  va- 
rious names  for  the  same  plant,  which  leads 
to  difficulties  sometimes  of  an  unpleasant 
character. 

In  reading  hooks  or  essays  on  agriculture 
or  horticulture,  I  have  often  met  with  the 


scientific  names  of  grasses  or  other  plants, 
when  the  means  of  explaining  them  were  not 
at  hand,  and  the  information  expected  to  have 
been  obtained  was  lost.  If  it  will  not  be  in- 
compatible with  the  designs  of  the  Farmers' 
Cabinet — which  I  esteem  one  of  the  cheapest 
and  most  valuable  periodicals  published  in 
this  country — I  will  furnish  a  small  table  of 
a  few  of  the  common  grasses,  &c.,  with  their 
botanical  names,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
useful  to  some  of  your  readers. 


GRASSES. 

Scientijic  J^ames.  Common  JVames. 

Trifolium  Prateiise Common  Red  Clover. 

Trifoliiim  rppens White  clover. 

Phleuin  Pratense Timothy,  (this,  in  the  eastern  states,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Herd  grass.) 

Agrostis  vulgaris Herd  grass,  or  Red  top. 

Dactylis  glomerata Orchard  grass,  or  Cock's-foot  grass. 

Poa  compressa Blue  grass,  or  Wire  grass. 

Poa  Pratensis Green  grass.  Meadow  grass,  or  Spear  grass,  (this  is  called,  in  Kentucky,  Blue  grass.) 

Digitaria  sanguinalis Crab  grass,  or  Finger  grass. 

Lolium  perenne Ray  grass,  or  Darnel. 

Authaxanthum  odoratura.    i  Sweet-scented  Vernal  grass,  (it  is  this  which  gives  to  new-mown  hay  its  fragrant 

Andropogon  nutans Indiangrass,  or  Wood  grass. 

Medicago  sativa Lucerne,  or  Spanish  Trefoil. 

Hedysarum  onobrychis Sainfoin,  or  Cock's-head. 

GRAINS. 
Scientijic  JVames.  Common  JVames. 

Triticum Wheat. 

Secale Rye. 

A  vena Oats. 

Hordeum Barley. 

Polygonum  Fagopyrum Buckwheat. 

Zea  mays Indian  Corn. 


Neglect  of  Agricultural  Pursuits. 

Can  any  farmer  designate  to  us  a  single 
branch  of  the  mechanical  arts  which  mani- 
fests so  little  improvement  as  in  too  many 
branches  of  agriculture  ]  We  do  not  deny 
that  very  great  advances  have  been  made, 
and  wonders  have  been  achieved  in  some  de- 
partments, but  we  are  not — as  we  should  be 
— in  the  front  rank  in  the  march  of  improve- 
ment ;  and  one  very  obvious  reason  for  this 
is,  the  notorious  disinclination  of  farmers  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  the  great  lever 
of  modern  science  —  the  Press.  The  very 
fact,  of  one  item  of  knowledge  having  reach- 
ed the  press  whence  in  one  day  it  may  be 
more  widely  disseminated  than  it  could  be 
orally  in  a  year,  is,  prima  facia,  the  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  rejected  as  "  Theory," 
and  "Book  Farming;"  for  let  those  imagine, 
if  they  can,  what  would  have  been  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  world,  had  the  spread 
of  all  human  knowledge  been  restricted  to 
oral  communication  !  the  extent  of  this  bigot- 
ed prejudice  is  scarcely  credible  ;  and  admit- 
ting that  the  complaints  against  "Theory" 
are  just,  v;hy  are  those  who  make  them,  so 
loth  to  give  us  their  "  Practice  ]"  Now,  in 
any  neighbourhood,  five  out  of  ten  farmers 
do  not  cultivate  corn  in  the  same  manner, 


and  the  quantity  produced,  varies  as  much  as 
the  manner.  Then  why  not  use  the  readiest 
means  of  comparing  their  different  modes, 
and  ascertain  tlie  best  1  there  is  no  necessity 
that  an  e.xperiment  should  be  confined  to  one 
acre ;  let,  then,  every  observant  farmer  care- 
fully note  tlie  process  of  cultivating  his  an- 
nual crop  and  the  attending  circumstances, 
and  report  them  to  the  public — he  will  thus 
furnish  all  the  data  necessary  to  satisfactory 
comparisons;  and,  if  it  must  be  so,  let  ug 
know  the  reason  why  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  from  ten  to  twelve  bushels  of 
corn  at  harvest,  when  over  thirty  have  been 
obtained.  What  would  each  man  know  of 
England  and  France,  did  he  trust  to  his  indi- 
vidual observation  1  Ninety-nine  hundredths 
of  our  knowledge  is  only  the  testimony  of 
our  fellow-men. — Kentucky  Farmer. 


By  a  report  from  a  select  committee  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  it  appears 
that  1150  different  articles  are  subject  to  im- 
port duty,  besides  some  that  are  not  commu- 
nicated— the  total  amount  of  revenue  from 
these  is  £22,962,610  !  The  duty  on  tobacco 
amounted,  in  1839,  to  nearly  seventeen  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  being  in  the  proportion  of 
36d.  on  6(1,  worth  of  tobacco ! 
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ELLEN  McGregor. 

The  property  of  John  Struthers,  Esq.,  and  imported  by  him  in  the  year  1839. 


The  above  is  an  admirable  portrait  of  the  thorough-bred  Ayrshire  Cow,  Ellen  McGregor. 

The  origin  of  the  present  race  of  Ayrshire  Cattle  is  a  matter  of  dispute  :  some  have 
maintained  that  they  were  produced  from  the  native  breed  crossed  with  the  Alderncy  bull, 
while  general  tradition  affirms  that  they  proceeded  from  a  fortunate  cross  or  a  succession  of 
crosses  with  some  foreign  stock — probably  the  Holderness  :  certain  it  is,  they  are  a  favour- 
ite breed,  bearing  many  excellent  points,  and  forming  altogether  a  very  profitable  and  con- 
venient stock  for  small  possessions ;  their  colour,  too,  rendering  them  as  beautiful  for  the 
park  of  the  wealthy  as  a  herd  of  deer,  and  fashionable  as  dairy  stock  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Aiton's  description  of  the  Ayrshire  Dairy  Cow  is  faithful:  he  says,  "The  shapes 
most  approved  of  in  the  dairy  are  as  follow  :  head  small,  rather  long  and  narrow  ;  horns 
small,  clean,  crooked,  and  their  roots  at  considerable  distance  from  each  other  ;  neck  slen- 
der, tapering  towards  the  head,  with  no  loose  skin  below  :  shoulders  thin,  and  fore-quarters 
light ;  hind-quarters  large  ;  back  straight,  and  broad  behind,  the  joints  rather  loose  and 
open  ;  carcase  deep,  and  pelvis  capacious,  wide  over  the  hips  with  round  buttocks ;  tail  long 
and  small ;  legs  small  and  short,  with  fine  joints  ;  udder  capacious,  broad  and  square,  stretch- 
ing forward,  neither  fleshy,  low  hung,  nor  loose  ;  the  milk  veins  large  and  prominent ;  teats 
short  and  pointing  outwards,  and  at  great  distance  from  each  other  ;  skin  thin  and  loose ; 
hair  soft  and  rather  woolly  ;  the  head,  bones,  horns,  and  all  parts  of  least  value,  small,  and 
the  general  figure  compact  and  well-proportioned." 

He  then  goes  on  to  say,  "  The  qualities  of  a  cow  are  of  great  importance  :  tameness  and 
docility  of  temper  greatly  enhance  her  value.  Some  degree  of  hardiness,  a  sound  constitu- 
tion and  a  moderate  degree  of  life  and  spirits,  are  qualities  to  be  wished,  and  are  those 
which  are  generally  possessed  by  the  Ayrshire  cow,  but  her  still  more  valuable  property  is, 
she  yields  much  butter  of  superior  richness,  and  after  many  years  of  service,  can  be  readily 
turned  into  beef  of  the  first  quality."  The  average  quantity  of  milk  is  estimated  at  600 
gallons  annually,  from  each  cow  in  good  dairies. 

Other  estimates,  however,  are  higher;  for  Mr.  Alton  adds,  "To sum  up  all,  I  repeat,  that 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  best  cows,  when  well  fed,  yield  at  the  rate  of  1000  gallons 
of  milk  per  year,  four  gallons  of  which  will  give  one  pound  and  a  half  of  butter;  that  27^ 
gallons  of  milk  will  give  one  stone  and  a  half,  imperial  weight,  of  full  milk  cheese,  and 
that  at  a  proper  season,  and  when  a  healthy  calf  is  fed,  and  the  price  of  veal  is  as  high  as 
for  the  last  fifteen  years,  their  milk  will  yield  a  profit  in  veal  equal  to  eight  pence  (IG  cents) 
per  gallon :"  while  Mr.  Rankine  declares  that  he  considers  this  statement  too  high,  and  the 
calculations  not  well  founded.  Will  those  possessed  of  this  favourite  breed,  harmonize  these 
conflicting  testimonies? 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Operations  of  Lime  in  Agriculture. 

A     POOR     MAN    SHOULD     LtME  —  A     RICH     ONE    CAN    LIVE 
WITHOUT   IT. 

The  essay  of  A.  S.  R.  on  lime,  in  the  last 
No.  of  the  Cabinet,  is  valuable,  as  it  tend.s 
towards  a  developement  of  a  true  theory  of 
the  action  of  that  most  important  article  in 
agriculture.  The  attempts  heretofore  made 
to  explain  its  beneficial  action,  on  the  gratu- 
itous assumption  of  its  hastening  the  putre- 
faction of  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  have 
entirely  failed — not  being  founded  on  facts. 

That  lime,  and  all  the  alkaline  earths  and 
alkalies  are  antiseptics,  and  tend  to  impede 
or  diminish  the  tendency  to  putrefaction,  may 
be  easily  tested  by  any  person  disposed  to 
make  the  experiment. 

Having,  some  years  since,  caused  lime  to 
be  applied  to  both  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter with  a  view  of  reducing  them  speedily  to 
a  state  of  decomposition,  I  was  much  sur- 
prised and  disappointed  in  finding  that  pre- 
cisely the  contrary  effect  was  produced  by  it; 
and  when  I  was  brought  to  reflect  on  the 
subject,  I  could  recur  to  numerous  cases 
where  it  had  been  used  with  complete  effect, 
to  preserve  from  destruction  the  substances 
it  was  placed  in  contact  with. 

The  destructive  decomposition  of  quick 
lime,  when  mixed  with  vegetable  matter,  is 
no  more  an  argument  in  favour  of  its  pro- 
ducing putrescence,  than  it  would  be  to  say 
that  fire  was  the  best  means  of  producing  the 
same  efi^ect;  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed, 
that  a  farmer  would  ever  think  of  burning  a 
stack  of  straw  or  corn  fodder,  with  a  view  of 
converting  it  into  manure. 

All  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  are 
well  known  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  agri- 
culture, and  it  is  believed  that  this  benefit  is, 
at  least  in  part,  owing  to  their  counteracting 
the  too  rapid  decomposition  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter in  the  soil. 

The  action  of  lime  in  agriculture  is  be- 
lieved to  be  as  follows,  viz : 

1st,  After  it  has  had  time  to  become  dis- 
solved by  the  action  of  water  holding  car- 
bonic acid  gas  in  solution,  which  never  fails 
to  dissolve  it,  it  penetrates  and  permeates 
every  particle  of  a  tenacious  soil,  and  renders 
it  more  loose  and  friable,  so  as  materially  to 
extend  the  pasture  of  the  roots  of  plants, 
because  they  can,  by  extension,  procure  nu- 
triment from  every  portion  of  it. 

It  also  more  readily  admits  the  nutricious 
solutions,  produced  by  rains,  to  make  ad- 
vances by  capillary  attraction  to  the  spon- 
gioles  of  the  roots  which  take  it  in. 

2d.  The  increased  friability  of  the  soil 
produced  by  lime,  enables  it  to  hold  much 
more   water  in  solution   without  injury   to 


plants,  and  when  there  is  a  deficient  quanti- 
ty of  rain  to  promote  healthy  vegetation,  this 
excess,  which  is  retained  as  by  a  sponge,  is 
gradually  given  out  to  the  parched  earth,  and 
the  nutriment  which  is  held  in  solution,  is 
conveyed  to  the  hungry  mouths  of  the  plants, 
and  keeps  them  in  health  and  vigour,  at  a 
time  when  those  growing  on  a  soil  which  has 
not  been  rendered  loose  and  friable  by  lime, 
are  ready  to  perish  for  want  of  food.  Hence 
the  application  of  lime,  acting  in  concert 
with  thorough  tillage,  is  the  best  known  pro- 
tection against  the  destructive  effect  of  ex- 
cessive droughts. 

3d.  Lime,  by  impeding  the  putrefaction  of 
manure,  prevents  the  too  sudden  and  too 
rapid  formation  of  its  solution,  by  which  it  is 
liable  to  great  waste,  by  being  sunk  too  deep 
in  the  soil  or  otherwise  lost,  when  the  plants 
are  in  an  infant  state,  and  do  not  require  so 
large  an  amount  of  food  to  be  cooked  sud- 
denly. Hence  the  effect  of  manure  is  more 
enduring  and  regular  in  its  operation  where 
lime  has  been  judiciously  applied  to  the  soil. 

4th.  The  alkaline  character  of  lime  ena- 
bles it  to  neutralize  the  acidity  of  the  soil,  • 
and,  by  that  means,  to  furnish  a  more  sweet 
and  palatable  food  for  plants,  and  they  in 
turn  are  rendered  more  sweet  and  nutricious 
for  man  and  animals  to  feed  upon.  J 

5th.  Lime  is  a  specific  food  for  plants  in  a   f 
greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  their  na- 
ture— for  it  is  found  by  analysis  to  be  a  com- 
ponent part  of  them,  and  must  therefore  have 
been  taken  up  in  their  food. 

The  best  mode  of  applying  lime  is  believed 
to  be  on  the  grass  sod,  as  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  most  abundant  in  the  surface  soil,  and 
the  grass  soon  covers  the  lime  and  keeps  it 
moist,  when  the  dews  and  rain,  taking  the    „ 
gas  into  solution,  come  in  contact  with  the  ■ 
lime  and  dissolve  it;  it  then  penetrates  the  m 
soil   in  every  part,  and  when   the  roots  of  M 
plants  or  otlier  causes  rob  the  solution  of  its  t| 
e.xcess  of  carbonic  acid,  down  falls  the  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  prevents  the  adhesion  of 
the  particles  of  the  soil ;  hence  its  friability. 
This  alternate  solution  and  deposition  of  the 
lime  wi'll  continue  to  take  place  in  the  soil, 
until  it  is  wholly  taken  up  by  the  crops,  or 
has  sunk  beneath  the  reach  of  the  fibres  of 
the  roots. 

Forty  or  fifty  bushels  of  lime  applied  to  an 
acre  of  stiff  land,  will  produce  a  greater 
effect  in  altering  the  constitution  of  the  soil, 
than  five  thousand  bushels  of  sand,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  more  thorough  incorporation 
of  the  former  with  the  soil — it  being  distri- 
buted when  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  reach- 
ing every  particle  of  the  adhesive  mass,  and 
applying  to  it  a  non-adhesive  substance. 

VVhen  lime  is  applied  to  a  loose  sandy  soil, 
the  sand  not  being  pervious  to  its  solution,  it 
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passes  between  the  particles  and  produces 
adliesion,  so  as  to  render  it  more  tenacious, 
and  consequently,  more  retentive  of  moisture ; 
in  other  respects  its  operation  is  the  same  as 
on  a  clay  soil ;  but  a  sandy  soil  being  warmer 
than  clay,  manure  decomposes  in  it  with 
much  more  rapidity,  and  its  effects  are  more 
transient ;  of  course,  the  antiseptic  operation 
of  lime  is,  in  that  respect,  more  important  to 
it  than  to  a  stiff,  cold  soil. 

The  prevalent  opinion,  that  carbonate  of 
lime  is  insoluble,  has  led  to  many  errors  in 
regard  to  its  mode  of  operation  in  promoting 
vegetation;  but  chemists  have  long  known, 
that  water,  holding  carbonic  acid  gas  in  solu- 
tion, dissolves  it  readily.  The  surface  soil, 
particularly  where  vegetable  matter  is  abun- 
dant, contains  much  of  this  gas,  and  when 
the  rain  falls — particularly  if  it  falls  gently 
— it  takes  it  in  solution,  and  if  it  comes  in 
contact  with  carbonate  of  lime,  it  dissolves  it 
and  forms  what  is  generally  called  limestone 
water ;  and  this,  it  is  supposed,  is  what  is  so 
beneficial  to  plants  —  for  lime  while  undis- 
solved, can  render  them  no  service.  Hence 
lime  requires  time  to  dissolve  before  it  acts, 
and  in  some  seasons  its  action  is  less  conspi- 
cuous than  in  others. 

All  the  lime-stone  water  of  wells,  and  that 
which  issues  from  springs,  is  formed  by  the 
above  natural  method ;  and  the  fissures  in 
rocks,  caves  and  sinks,  which  abound  in  lime- 
stone districts,  are  produced  by  water  impreg- 
nated with  carbonic  acid  passing  over  them, 
and  carrying  away  the  stone  in  solution,  leav- 
ing the  cavities,  which  are  so  numerous  in 
our  country. 

Your  valuable  correspondent,  A.  S.  R.,  in 
his  interesting  essay,  uses  the  terms  humic 
acid,  and  humate  of  lime,  which,  not  being 
generally  understood  by  farmers,  I  beg  leave 
to  explain — having  had  some  trouble  to  find 
their  meaning,  myself. 

When  vegetable  bodies  putrefy  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  they  at  last  leave  a  black- 
ish-brown powder,  to  which  the  name  of  hu- 
mus, or  geine,  has  been  applied,  and  this  sub- 
stance when  united  with  oxygen,  is  humic 
acid,  or  united  with  lime,  is  called  humate 
of  lime.  Humus  is  a  Latin  word,  and  Geine 
is  Greek,  and  means  the  same  thing  precisely. 

Agricola. 


Suitable  Dress. 

The  labours  of  the  farmer  are  nearly  all 
such  as  require  a  free  use  of  the  limbs,  espe- 
cially the  arms  ;  cast  ofl^",  then,  those  useless, 
inconvenient  bands  of  the  shoulders — those 
braces ;  let  the  lower  garments  be  made 
short,  so  as  to  button  close  above  the  hips; 
lengthen  the  vest — a  coat  to  meet  them — the 
expense  of  the  latter  being  nearly  or  quite 


saved  in  the  former ;  and  then  when  you  go 
forth  to  labour,  lay  aside  the  outer  garment, 
and  nothing  restrains  the  free  use  of  the 
arms,  save  the  loose  shirt.  In  mowing,  raking 
or  pitching  hay ;  in  cradling,  reaping,  bind- 
ing or  handling  grain  to  the  barn ;  in  shovel- 
ling, chopping,  threshing,  fencing,  draining, 
ploughing — in  short,  in  almost  any  labour  the 
tarmer  has  to  perform,  such  an  arrangement 
of  his  dress  would  aid  him  much — how  much, 
he  can  not  know  until  he  has  tried  it.  I 
have  long  proved  it  by  experiment,  and,  al- 
though out  of  fashion,  shall  still  continue  it. 

Again — it  is  thought  because  the  farmer 
shovels  manure,  holds  the  plough,  drives  team, 
and  does  a  hundred  other  things,  that  there- 
fore he  must,  of  course,  be  constantly  dirty, 
not  fit  to  be  seen ;  but  it  is  not  so :  a  shovel 
is  made  to  handle  the  manure  with,  and  fol- 
lowing the  plough  or  driving  team,  may  be 
done  without  getting  dirty,  if  one  is  suitably 
dressed.  Every  farmer  should  have  a  frock 
— a  sort  of  over-all,  to  put  on  outside  his  vest 
or  coat,  as  the  weather  may  require,  coming 
just  below  the  knees,  and  buttoning  in  front, 
with  a  belt  around  the  waist,  two  pockets,  in 
which  to  rest  his  hands,  when  not  immedi- 
ately engaged — a  great  luxury — to  be  made 
of  cotton  for  summer,  and  woollen  for  win- 
ter. Such  a  frock  is  put  on  or  off  without 
trouble ;  there  is  no  putting  over  the  head, 
and  it  catches  all  the  flying  dust  that  comes 
from  rubbing  against  the  team  and  elsewhere, 
and  leaves  the  clothes  at  the  end  of  the  week 
as  clean  almost  as  they  were  on  the  Monday 
morning.  It  saves  much  in  a  cleanly  man's 
feelings;  more,  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  gar- 
ments, and  '}nosl  of  all,  in  the  labour  and  pa- 
tience of  the  women,  who  of  course  deserve, 
and  that  righteously,  to  be  consulted  in  such 
matters. — Selected  from  the  Yankee  Far. 


Female  Dress. 

"  There  is  not  an  hour  in  a  day  in  which 
a  man  more  likes  to  see  his  wife  dressed  with 
neatness,  than  when  she  leaves  her  bed-room 
and  sits  down  to  the  breakfast-table.  At  any 
other  moment,  vanity  may  stimulate  her 
efforts  at  the  toilette,  for  she  expects  to  be 
seen ;  but  at  this  retired  and  early  hour,  it  is 
for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  alone,  the  very 
sake  of  pleasing  her  husband,  that  she  thus 
appears  neat  and  trim.  Some  one  says,  a 
wife  should  never  appear  untidily  or  badly- 
dressed  in  the  presence  of  her  husband. 
While  he  was  a  lover,  what  a  sad  business 
if  he  caught  her  dressed  to  disadvantage! 
'  Oh  dear,  there  he  is,  and  my  hair  all  in  pa- 
pers !  and  this  frightful,  unbecoming  cap;  I 
had  no  idea  he  would  be  here  so  early ;  let 
me  be  off  to  my  toilette  !'  But  now  that  he 
is  your  husband,  'Dear  me,  what  consequence 
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is  it  1  my  object  is  gained,  my  efforts  to  win 
him  and  my  little  mancEuvres  to  captivate 
have  been  successful,  and  it  is  veiy  hard  if  a 
woman  is  to  pass  her  life  in  endeavouring  to 
please  her  husband.'  I  remember  greatly 
admiring  a  lady  who  lived  amongst  the  moun- 
tains, and  scarcely  saw  any  one  but  her  hus- 
band ;  she  was  rather  a  plain  woman,  yet 
when  she  sat  to  breakfast  each  morning,  and 
all  the  day  long,  her  extreme  neatness  and 
the  attention  to  the  niceness  of  her  appear- 
ance, made  her  a  most  agreeable  object ;  her 
husband  loved  her,  and  would  look  at  her 
with  more  pleasure  than  at  a  pretty  woman 
dressed  soiledly  and  untidily ;  and  believe  me, 
these  things — although  your  husband  appears 
not  to  notice  them,  nor  perhaps  is  he  con- 
scious of  the  cause  —  strongly  possess  the 
power  of  pleasing  or  of  displeasing. —  Whis- 
per to  a  New-married  Couple.  ■ 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Different  Breeds  of  Sheep. 

Sir, — I  find  in  the  Tennessee  Farmer  an 
article  on  this  subject  credited  to  the  West- 
ern Farmer  and  Gardener,  which  is  truly  as- 
tounding, and  quite  unaccountable  to  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  business.  Allow  me  to 
copy  the  statement  and  add  a  few  observa- 
tions in  conclusion ;  for  as  the  case  now 
stands,  it  is  sufficient  to  astonish  every  one, 
whether  foreigner  or  native. 

"  In  the  Western  States,  where  land  is,  of 
course,  not  so  valuable  as  in  the  east,  the 
Bakewell  breed  of  sheep,  althouffh  of  a  more 
tender  constitution  than  the  Southdown  or 
Cotswold,  and  of  coarser  and  smaller  fleece, 
may  yet  be  advantageously  kept  for  their 
wool,  notwithstanding  its  quality  is  rather 
coarse.  It  appears,  however,  from  all  the 
information  on  this  subject,  that  the  South- 
down and  Cotswold  are  much  hardier,  better 
nurses  of  their  lambs,  require  less  attention 
during  winter,  and  will  live  on  shorter  pas- 
ture in  the  summer.  Tlie  Merino  and  Saxon 
sheep  have  often  too  much  the  same  objection 
as  the  Bakewell ;  they  are  of  rather  weakly 
constitutions,  and  not  very  good  in  rearing 
their  lambs.  Some  of  the  Southdown  wool 
is  pretty  fine  and  makes  good  cloth,  and  the 
mutton  is  perhaps  superior  to  all  others,  ex- 
cepting some  of  the  small  Welsh  breeds ; 
their  constitutions  are  strong,  and  they  will 
make  a  living  in  any  situation :  the  Cots- 
wolds  too  are  equally  hardy,  but  require 
richer  keep,  their  fleeces  are  heavy,  and 
their  quarters  have  been  known  to  reach 
eighty  pounds  each,  in  England.  Some  of 
the  Southdown  and  Cotswold  lambs  have 
weighed,  at  six  months  old,  sixty  pounds, 
and  when  full-grown,  two  hundred  and  forty 


pounds.     We  subjoin  a  comparative   state- 
ment of  the  value  of  the  different  breeds  of 
sheep. 
1st— Saxnn  lambs,  6  months  old,  181b.  at  6  cts.,  $1  08 

Merino 20 1  20 

Bakewell 30 1  80 

Cotswold 60 3  60 

Southdown 50 3  00 

2i— Their  Wool. 

Saxon  fleece 3  lb.  at  40  cts.  1  20 

Merino 3 31 93 

Bakewell 5 20 1  00 

Cotswold 10 o.'j 2  50 

Southdown 5 31 1  55 

3d — The  Value  of  Sheep  when  full- groinn. 

Saxon  slieep 50  lb.  at  4  cts.   2  00 

Merino CO 2  40 

Bakewell 110 4  40 

Southdown 240 9  CO." 

But  I  find  I  have  set  myself  a  task  which 
I  cannot  accomplish ;  it  was  my  intention  to 
show  that  the  account  must  be  erroneous  in 
some  particulars,  but  it  is  so  egregious,  that 
it  would  be  much  better  for  the  writer  to 
wipe  all  out  and  begin  again  ;  he  can  cer- 
tainly come  nearer  than  that  to  the  mark,  if 
he  will  try  ;  for  what  on  earth  could  induce 
him  to  think  that  the  Bakewells  could  be  ad- 
vantageously kept  for  their  wool,  when  he 
admits  they  are  more  tender  and  weakly  in 
their  constitution,  coarser  and  lighter  in  their 
fleece,  worse  nurses,  requiring  more  atten- 
tion during  winter,  and  better  pasture  in  the 
summer  than  the  Cotswold  and  Southdown  ] 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  he  have  not  at- 
tributed to  them  every  disqualification  he  can 
possibly  imagine.  And  if  he  is  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  sheep  of  the  Southdown  breed, 
he  will  find  that  their  wool  is  not  only  pretty 
fine,  but  very  fine ;  it  being  considered  one 
of  the  best  native  clothing  wools  of  England, 
and  the  writer  himself  puts  it  at  the  same 
price  as  the  Merino  !  It  is  news  also  to  hear 
that  the  wool  of  the  Cotswold  is  worth  more 
by  five  cents  per  pound  than  that  of  the  Bake- 
well.  But  when  we  find  a  Bakewell  lamb 
at  six  months  old  weighing  only  seven  and  a 
half  pounds  per  quarter,  while  the  Southdown 
lamb  of  the  same  age  shall  weigh  twelve  and 
a  half  pounds,  we  certainly  have  a  right  to 
ask  the  writer  from  whence  he  has  collected 
his  information  "!  while  a  Cotswold  lamb  of 
the  same  age,  weighing  fifteen  pounds  per 
quarter,  must  be  a  rouser ! 

In  the  account  of  the  value  of  the  wool, 
too,  the  fleece  of  a  Bakewell  is  exactly  the 
same  weight  as  that  of  a  Southdown  —  no 
more — pooh,  pooh !  man,  try  again  !  But  in 
the  account  of  the  value  of  the  full-grown 
sheep,  the  writer  has  gone  the  whole  hog — 
fleece  and  all  —  making  the  Bakewell  to 
weigh  twenty-eight  pounds  per  quarter,  but 
the  Southdown  sixty !  now,  after  that,  he 
may  stop  his  hand  ;  the  most  fastidious  of  us 
must  be  more  than  satisfied.  And  where  did 
he  learn  that  the  Cotswolds  have  been  known 
to  weigh  eighty  pounds  per  quarter  in  Eng- 
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land  ]  I  once  saw  there  a  Cotswold  sheep, 
shown  as  a  great  curiosity,  weighing  62^ 
pounds  per  quarter,  which  had  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  small  bullock  than  a  sheep — 
but  I  can't  come  it  any  stronger  than  that — 
although  it  leaves  the  difference  of  seventeen 
pounds  and  three-quarters  per  quarter,  be- 
tween us,  or  seventy-one  pounds  on  the  whole 
sheep — not  a  trifle.  But  indeed  the  whole 
statement  is  so  surprising  on  more  accounts 
than  one,  that  I  think  the  writer  is  bound  to 
revise  it,  and  give  us  a  second  edition,  with 
corrections. — No  wonder  there  is  such  a  pre- 
judice against  book-farming ! 

After  all,  however,  I  do  not  say  that  I 
doubt  the  writer's  word,  remember ;  I  only 
say,  as  the  man  did,  when  told  of  a  terrific 
crop  of  potatoes — "  I  should  like  to  see  'em 
'are  taters  mishured."  Agnus. 

P.  S.  I  find  the  article,  "  On  Large  and 
Small  Farms,"  transplanted  from  the  Farm- 
er's Cabinet  into  the  Western  Farmer  and 
Grazier,  without  due  acknowledgment — this 
is  bad,  but  it  is  worse,  to  find  the  same  article 
copied  from  thence  into  the  Tennessee  Farm- 
er, and  acknowledged  to  the  Western  Farm- 
er and  Gardener.  The  article  on  the  manu- 
facture of  Cider,  by  the  late  Joseph  Cooper, 
taken  also  from  the  Cabinet,  is,  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Farmer,  credited  to  the  "  Agricultu- 
rist." In  the  Western  Farmer  and  Garden- 
er, for  the  last  month,  are  two  other  papers 
from  the  Cabinet,  not  paid  for :  look  out,  Mr. 
Editor,  and  see  that  every  one  has  his  own. 


For  tlie  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Audi  alteram  partem. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  find  an  excellent  article 
in  the  Baltim.ore  American  Farmer  of  the 
2d  of  this  month,  from  which  I  wish  to  make 
a  few  selections  tor  your  pages.  It  is  on  an 
important  subject — the  rearing  of  live-stock 
— which  is  handled  in  a  plain  practical  man- 
ner by  the  editor  of  that  very  interesting 
.TournaJ,  and  will  go  some  way,  it  is  believed, 
to  promote  that  greatest  interest  of  our  com- 
mon country,  stock-breeding. 

The  worthy  editor  first  gives  us  an  extract 
in  favour  of  the  Durham  cattle  from  the 
"  Tennesee  Agriculturist,"  for  the  sake  of 
contrasting  it  with  the  testimony  of  a  well 
known  and  highly  valued  Breeder,  General 
Davie:  and  by  putting  this  and  that  together, 
perhaps  we  may  be  led  to  see  that  a  good 
cow,  any  more  than  a  "  good  hound,"  can- 
not be  of  a  bad  colour :  indeed  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  age  of  nonsense  is  fast  passing 
away. 

*'  The  Agriculturist  says,  '  It  is  a  matter 
of  no  dispute  at  this  day,  that  the  Durhams 
are  transcendently  superior  in  all  respects  to 
ever?/  other  breed  of  cattle.'    He  adds,  rather 


awkwardly,  '  To  be  sure  we  find  one  occa- 
sionally, who  doubts  the  assertion,  but  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  such  are  entirely  in- 
experienced with  the  genuine  stock.  The 
following  are  the  superior  qualities  for  which 
we  strenuously  contend  in  the  Durhams,  and 
which  we  shall  continue  to  advocate,  till  we 
are  convinced  to  the  contrary. 

1st.  They  will  keep  in  better  order  and  be 
more  thrifty  on  the  same  quantity  and  quality 
of  food  than  any  other  breed  with  which  we 
are  acquainted. 

2.  They  mature  sooner  than  any  others. 

3.  They  are  the  best  stock  for  beef,  and 
are  worth  at  least  one  third  more  for  this  pur- 
pose than  any  others. 

4.  For  milk,  Durhams  are  generally  much 
preferred  to  other  breeds.' 

Per  contra — General  Davie,  who  has  tra- 
versed the  three  kingdoms,  looking  with  an- 
xious curiosity  at  all  sorts  of  stock,  and  send- 
ing home  specimens  of  Short  Horns  and  Ayr- 
shires,  stales  the  following  fact,  which  he 
noted  in  regard  to  Short  Horns,  which  is  in 
accordance  with  his  general  observations. 

'  On  passing  through  the  estate  of  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland,  I  observed  in  one  field  about  a 
hundred  head  of  Highland  black  cattle,  and 
in  another,  about  thirty-four  Durham  cows ; 
and  on  inquiry,  I  was  told,  it  was  the  custom 
for  the  duke  to  bring  from  his  estates  in  Scot- 
land, 200  black  cattle  every  year  for  feeding, 
and  as  the  pastures  were  eaten  by  the  Dur- 
hams, they  were  removed  to  fresh  grass,  and 
the  black  cattle  succeeded  them,  never  failing 
to  get  into  fine  condition,  where  the  Durhams 
could  barely  subsist.' 

Now  the  opinion  of  the  "Agriculturist"  is 
founded,  no  doubt  on  observation,  and  is  un- 
prejudiced, but  limited  as  to  time  and  extent 
of  opportunity ;  while  General  Davie's  springs 
from  observation  and  the  view  of  numerous 
herds  in  England,  Scotland,  and  probably  Ire- 
land ;  and  if  we  possessed  the  luxuriant  blue 
grass  pastures  of  Kentucky,  we  would  covet 
the  Short  Horns  to  turn  them  into  beef,  still 
believing,  where  there  is  no  restriction  as  to 
kind,  and  no  limit  to  the  quantity  of  food,  a 
Short  Horn  bullock  is  the  most  beautiful  ma- 
chine that  has  yet  been  constructed  for  con- 
verting these  ricii  substances  into  meat ;  yet 
we  are  not  quite  convinced  that — where  the 
beef  is  to  be  sent  on  the  hoof  and  not  in  the 
barrel,  a  long  distance  to  market,  that  a  sin- 
gle dip  of  the  Short  Horn  blood  on  the  coun- 
try stock,  would  not  be  the  belter  system  for 
graziers  generally — and  this  was  the  opinion 
of  the  late  Mr.  Steenberger,  a  most  sagacious 
and  experienced  grazier — but  after  one  dip, 
let  him  select  his  best  for  breeders.  And  this 
detracts  nothing  from  the  value  of  the  Short 
Horns,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  tho- 
rough-bred bull  of  that  breed  is  indispensable 
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to  the  amelioration  of  the  country  stock  of 
that  vast  region,  where,  for  all  that  are  raised 
for  a  century  to  come,  in  all  probability  the 
demand  will  be  greater  than  at  present — as 
that  must  continue  to  be  a  beef-exporting  dis- 
trict; and  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  we 
find  the  same  breed  of  animals  still  increasing 
in  value. 

But  to  repeat  the  opinion,  the  correctness 
of  which  we  believe  time  will  prove — in  the 
non-provision-growing  states,  where  ani- 
mals have  to  rough  it,  and  where  the  farmer 
goes  for  beef,  the  yoke  and  the  dairy,  and  not 
beef  alone,  in  the  shortest  time  and  from  the 
smallest  number  of  animals — a  combination 
of  the  objects  above  mentioned — from  food, 
such  as  it  is,  and  care,  such  as  it  is — the  North 
Devons  will  supersede  the  Durhams ;  and  this 
is  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman  of  Maryland, 
who  a  year  or  two  since  purchased  some 
choice  specimens  of  the  Short  Horns  at 
VVhitaker's  sale  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  now 
twenty  years  since  the  first  introduction  of  the 
North  Devons  into  Maryland,  and  those  into 
whose  hands  they  originally  came,  still  retain 
them  ;  and  good,  genuine  individuals  of  this 
stock  are  very  difficult  to  be  obtained,  either 
here  or  in  New  England,  where  the  Devonr,, 
or  cattle  in  which  that  blood  greatly  predomi- 
nates, have  been  great  favourites  from  the 
days  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  the  present 
time ;  and  we  know  a  herd  that  we  would  be 
willing  to  show  against  any  dairy  herd  of  equal 
number  in  any  country,  not  perhaps  for  size 
to  age,  nor  for  extreme  diminutiveness  of 
either  head  or  tail,  but  for  clean,  bony  head, 
fine  muzzles,  good  handling,  beef  of  fine 
quality,  snrenesfi  to  breed,  sound  constitution, 
yellow  skin,  rich  milk  of  fair  qnantit}',  and, 
as  respects  oxen,  of  extraordinary  docility 
and  activity :  and  it  would  give  us  pleasure 
to  introduce  them  to  the  notice  of  our  worthy 
friends  the  editors  of  the  "  Agriculturist,"  as 
well  as  whatever  else  we  can  find  for  their 
gratification ;    amongst   other   things,   some 

"  WHITE    BERKSHIRES," 

or  at  least,  excellent  white  hogs,  bought  in 
England,  without  restriction  as  to  price,  and 
sent  to  this  country  under  the  name  of  Berk- 
shires — large  sized  hogs,  good  breeders,  and 
good  nurses,  with,  it  is  true,  not  very  small 
pipe  stems,  nor  very  short  duck's  legs,  nor 
coming  quite  up  to  such  a  portrait  of  beauti- 
ful symmetry  and  proportion  as  a  lively  im- 
agination might  create,  such  as  we  sometimes 
meet  done  in  black  letter,  in  certain  agricul- 
tural books  and  journals ;  but  such  as  have 
legs  under  them  that  might  be  trusted  to  car- 
ry them  to  market ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  a 
White  Berkshire  sow,  so  called  at  least,  with 
black  spots  on  the  skin,  which  was  sold  but  a 
few  days  since  for  8  100,  got  by  the  white 
boar  belonging  to  Mr.  Etches,  spoken  of  in 


the  "  Agriculturist"  by  General  Davie,  who 
says,  "  The  Earl  of  Durham  has  a  boar  of  this 
breed  pure  white,  estimated  at  two  years  old, 
to  weigh  45  score  !  (900  lbs.)  Mr.  Etches  of 
Liverpool  had  a  boar  of  the  same  breed,  not 
so  pure  a  white ;  the  premium  boar  at  the 
Lancaster  fair  in  1838,  at  20  months  old  was 
estimated  to  weigh  800 lbs:  these  were  repre- 
sented as  genuine  Berkshires,  and  questioned 
by  none." 

Huntsmen  say,  there  never  was  a  good 
hound  of  a  bad  colour;  and  after  all,  it  is  of 
no  great  consequence  what  may  be  the  colour 
of  the  hog,  provided  always  notwithstanding, 
that  if  he  be  a  Black  Berkshire  he  have  not 
more  than  three  white  hairs  in  his  tail ! — so 
he  is  right  in  shape  and  proportion,  and  adapt- 
ed in  these  to  the  condition  of  circumstances, 
country  and  views  of  the  purchaser,  for,  as 
"a  rose  by  any  other  name  will  smell  as 
sweet,"  so  will  this  omnivorous  quadruped 
eat  as  sweet  himself,  by  one  name  as  ano- 
ther :  only  observing,  he  who  is  desirous  of, 
improving  his  stock  of  swine  should  go  for 
the  best,  and  not  for  the  cheapest." 

Thus  far  the  editor  of  the  American  Far- 
mer— and  it  is  refreshing  to  find  such  a  man 
coming  out  on  the  side  of  reason  and  common 
sense.  After  all  however,  every  thing  de- 
pends upon  expediency ;  in  rearing  stock  for 
ins  own  use,  the  farmer  will  be  guided  more 
by  the  good  points  of  the  animal  than  by  the 
colour,  either  of  the  feet  or  tail ;  but  if  his 
object  be  to  breed  for  sale,  it  is  expedient  that 
his  stock  should  have  the  requisites  to  suit 
the  fancy  of  his  customers,  be  they  white 
with  black  tails,  or  black  with  white  tails; 
nor  will  it  answer  his  purpose  to  offer  one  for 
the  other,  any  more  than  it  did  the  storekeep- 
er's, who,  on  being  asked  for  white  cotton 
stockings,  replied,  he  had  excellent  black 
worsted,  at  the  same  price !  As  has  already 
been  said,  however,  for  every  good  purpose, 
a  single  "dip"  with  a  good  Berkshire  and  the 
Chester  county  sow,  will  be  found  quite  suffi- 
cient; and,  "in  the  language  of  an  eloquent 
writer,  now  no  more,"  enough 's  enough,  and 
that 's  sufficient !  John  Barnes. 

Lancaster  co.  12th  Dec.  1840. 


Strength  of  Iron  Pillars.  —  At  the  late 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Glas- 
gow, a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson 
describing  a  series  of  experiments  made  by 
him  on  the  strength  of  iron  pillars.  It  ap- 
peared from  these,  that  a  pillar,  square  at  the 
top  and  bottom,  is  about  three  times  as  strong 
as  one  rounded  at  the  ends;  that  if  the  pillars 
are  not  placed  perpendicular,  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  their  strength  is  lost;  and  that  they 
are  one-seventh  stronger  when  swelled  in  the 
middle,  like  the  frustrum  of  a  cone  with  the 
base  in  the  centre  of  the  pillar. 
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OBSERVER  — No.  23. 
Lightning  Rods« 

We  have  all  experienced  the  terrors  of  a 
thunder-storm,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  we 
would  all  be  willing  to  avail  ourselves  of 
some  security  against  its  dangers,  if  we  only 
knew  how  and  where  it  could  be  found.  Save 
the  miraculous  interposition*  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence,  there  is  no  satisty  in  those 
perilous  seasons,  but  that  which  the  jEgis 
of  Science  — i\ie  LIGHTNING  ROD  — af- 
fords. But  how  can  we  expect  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  electrical  science  to  re- 
pose confidence  in  the  rod  /  How  can  they 
feel  an  assurance  that  it  can  operate  their 
safety  1  "  Or,  —  how  shall  we  expect  those 
mechanics  who  put  up  lightning  rods,  to  fulfil 
all  the  requisitions  of  science,  without  know- 
ing what  those  requisitions  are  1  If  they 
seek  for  practical  directions,  they  are  mostly 
ambiguous  and  altogether  unsatisfactory,  and 
often  lead  into  the  grossest  errors.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  very  few  conductors  are  properly  con- 
structed. 

The  foregoing  remarks  were  elicited  by 
reading  the  account  given  by  N.  J.  Sharpless 
(p.  105),  and  the  extraordinary  commentary 
upon  it  by  C.  J.  (p.  124.) 

C.  J.  very  properly  observes  that  "  the  in- 
teresting account  is  highly  deserving  of  the 
serious  consideration  and  e.xamination  of  your 
scientific  readers."  It  is  so.  But  he  must 
allow  me  to  loose  the  hand  of  fellowship 
when  he  adds,  "  here  is  a  conductor  perfect 
in  all  its  parts,  and  erected  with  the  most 
scrupulous  care  and  attention." 

The  "  interesting  account"  of  N.  J.  Sharp- 
less  seems  not  to  have  been  quite  so  "  perfect 
in  all  its  parts"  as  his  lightning  rod,  in  the 
estimation  of  C.  J. ;  for  he  has  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  amplify  considerably,  by  inserting 
particulars  in  his  commentary,  which  are  not 
found  in  the  text.     Thus — 


N.  J.  Sharpless. 
"  It  is  not  quite  elear  to 
me  that  the  electric  fluid 
passeil  to  the  cows  at  all. 
Possibly  they  were  killed 
by  the  shock  only,  for  I  be- 
lieve that  such  instances 
have  been  known  ;  and 
yet,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  wall,  the  electric 
fluid  must  have  passed 
through  it,  in  the  direction 
of  the  cows,  although  no 
traces  of  it  could  be  found 
on  their  dead  bodies." 


C.J. 

"  While  one  portion  en- 
ters the  ground,  another 
penetrates  a  two-foot- 
thick  stone  wall,  sepa- 
rates again  at  the  ottier 
side,  and  traversing  the 
building  in  a  zigzag  direc- 
tion, kills  two  cows  which 
lie  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  at  right  angles 
one  from  the  other  and 
from  the  point  where  the 
liuid  entered  the  build- 
ing." 


*  Electrical  phenomena  are  subject  to  fixed  laws,  the 
regular  operation  of  which  can  only  be  suspended  or 
changed  by  the  Power  which  established  them.  Such 
an  event  would  therefore  be  as  much  of  a  miracle  as 
Uiat  of  the  sun  standing  still  for  Joshua,  or  its  shadow 
going  ten  degrees  backward  on  the  dial  of  Aiiaz. 


I  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  C.  J. 
had  other  sources  of  information  (if  so,  he 
ought  to  have  stated  them) — or  whether  he 
only  used  strong  language  inadvertently 
while  making  out  a  case  to  sustain  a  certain 
position.  What  his  position  is,  will  appear 
from  the  following  remark:  "Now  it  has 
been  said  that  an  instance  such  as  the  above 
has  never  occurred  —  that  it  cannot  occur  if 
the  rod  be  perfect  in  all  its  parts."  But  C.  J. 
has  already  told  us  that  Sharpless's  rod  was 
"  perfect  in  all  its  parts."  The  conclusion, 
therefore,  which  we  must  draw  —  which  he 
obviously  intended  we  should  draw  —  is  that 
the  assertion  is  untrue. 

In  the  Cabinet,  Vol.  3,  p.  74,  the  following 
sentence  occurs,  which  I  here  repeat :  "  So 
far  is  the  rod  from  presenting  a  point  for  the 
lightning  to  strike  to,  that  I  believe  it  impos- 
sible for  it  to  do  so  when  the  rod  is  properly 
constructed  in  every  particular.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly true  under  all  ordinary  circum- 
stances." 

Now  as  this  is  the  passage  to  which  C.  J. 
appears  to  have  allusion,  and  as  its  correct- 
ness is  completely  disproved  by  his  ipse  dixit, 
it  behooves  me  to  enter  into  a  "  serious  con- 
sideration and  examination"  of  the  facts  of 
the  case. 

The  lightning  rod  of  N.  J.  Sharpless  ap- 
pears to  have  been  constructed  with  com- 
mendable care — much  greater  than  is  usual 
in  such  cases;  yet  the  account  will  by  no 
means  justify  the  assertion  that  it  was  "  per- 
fect in  all  its  parts." 

1.  The  point  of  the  rod  was  found  to  be 
wanting  after  the  explosion,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  it  was  certainly  in 
place  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  It  might 
have  been  displaced  by  some  other  casualty 
than  a  stroke  of  lightning. 

2.  We  are  uninformed  how  the  rod  was 
joined  together,  and  by  what  means  it  was 
attached  to  the  building. 

3.  Was  the  rod  overtopped  by  trees  or 
other  contiguous  objects  1 

4.  Was  the  ground  naturally  dry  or  moist  T 
— pervious  or  impervious  to  water  1  Did  the 
accident  occur  in  a  season  of  drought  ?  In 
short,  what  was  the  actual  condition  of  the 
earth  about  the  rod  at  the  time  1 

It  is  necessary  to  possess  correct  information 
on  all  of  these  points  before  we  can  deter- 
mine that  the  rod  was  "  perfect  in  all  its 
parts,  and  erected  with  the  most  scrupulous 
care  and  attention." 

Happily,  however,  the  information  before 
the  public  is  amply  sufficient  for  my  present 
purpose.  The  rod  was  not  "  perfect  in  all  its 
parts" — because 

1.  It  was  too  short  at  its  upper  end.  Five 
feet  is  by  no  means  a  sufficient  elevation 
above  so  wide  an  expanse  of  roof.     "  The 
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length  of  the  rod  should  always  be  such  as 
to  elevate  its  point  as  far  as  possible  above 
the  top  of  the  building  and  every  contiguous 
object.  This  should  be  carefully  attended  to ; 
for  it  is  found  that  all  objects,  such  as  chim- 
neys, trees,  &c.,  when  near  to  the  point,  di- 
minish its  effects  in  a  rapidly  increasing  ratio 
to  their  height,  till  they  render  it  entirely 
useless."  (Vol.  3,  p.  76.)  If  the  rod  had  been 
sufficiently  elevated,  there  is  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  its  other  parts  were  sufficiently 
perfect  to  have  passed  a  gradual  stream  of 
electricity  to  the  earth  equal  to  the  preven- 
tion of  the  stroke. 

2.  The  rod  was  too  short  at  the  lower  end. 
We  are  told  that  it  penetrated  three  or  four 
feet  into  the  ground,  at  an  angle  of  45°  v^ith 
the  wall.  This  would  give  the  end  of  the 
rod  a  depth  of  only  three  feet  at  most — per- 
haps not  more  than  two.  "  The  rod  should 
be  planted  so  deep  as  to  insure  its  connexion 
with  moist  earth  even  during  the  driest  sea- 
sons. Dry  earth  is  a  nonconductor  of  elec- 
tricity ;  hence,  if  it  becomes  dry  about  the 
foot  of  the  rod,  the  passage  of  the  fluid  from 
the  cloud  to  the  earth  becomes  interrupted 
and  the  rod  rendered  useless."  (Vol.  3,  p.  76.) 

There  are  probably  few  eligible  sites  for 
building,  where  the  earth  at  the  depth  of 
three  feet  will  always  continue  moist; — con- 
sequently, where  the  rod  would  at  all  times 
be  in  a  proper  condition  for  affording  ade- 
quate protection.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  case  in  the  present  instance. 

Electrical  phenomena  arc  only  manifested 
by  the  resistance  which  the  fluid  meets  with 
in  passing  through  bodies.  If  all  substances 
were  perfect  conductors,  it  would  difl'use  it- 
self equally  through  them,  and  we  would  not 
even  possess  a  knowledge  of  its  existence. 
When,  in  its  progress,  it  meets  with  an  im- 
perfect conductor,  an  accumulation  takes 
place  and  increases  until  it  acquires  an  ex- 
plosive force  sufficient  to  overcome  the  re- 
sistance. 

Let  us  apply  this  principle  to  the  case  in 
question.  If  the  stratum  of  air  which  sepa- 
rated the  cloud  from  the  earth  had  been  a 
good  conductor  of  the  electric  fluid,  it  never 
could  have  accumulated  in  the  cloud.  With- 
out such  an  accumulation,  the  fearful  explo- 
sion could  not  have  taken  place. 

The  rod,  so  far  as  its  integrity  was  pre- 
served, was  a  good  conductor.    This  is  mani- 
fest;  for   the   electricity  passed  harmlessly 
down  it  near  to  the  ground,  where  it  was  ar- 
rested— not  by  the  rod  itself — but  by  the  con- 
necting surfaces  between  it  and  the  earth. 
The  communication  with  the  earth  was  not  | 
perfect  —  the  chain  of  conducting  materials  > 
was  broken.     By  this  means  the  dispersion  ! 
of  the  fluid  was  retarded,  producing  an  accu- 1 
mulation  in  the  rod,  until  it  acquired  suffi-  [ 


cient  force  to  overcome  the  resistance  of 
passing  through  the  wall  by  another  explo- 
sion. However  perfect  the  other  parts  of  the 
rod  may  have  been,  there  was  a  palpable  de- 
fect at  its  loicer  end.  I  feel  assured  that  I 
shall  be  sustained  in  this  conclusion  by  every 
competent  electrician. 

A  quotation  which  C.  J.  has  made  from 
Gay  Lussac  most  strongly  corroborates  this 
viev/  of  the  case.  "  When  it  (a  lightning 
rod)  has  any  break  in  it,  or  is  not  in  perfect 
coinmunication  icith  the  moist  soil,  the  light- 
ning having  struck  it*  flies  from  it  to  some 
neighbouring  body,  or  divides  itself  beticeen 
the  two,  in  order  to  pass  more  rapidly  into 
the  earth.  Frequent  instances  of  ruinous 
accidents  have  occurred  from  both  these 
causes."  Yet  C.  .T.  strangely  says  tbat  these 
"  observations  do  not  apply  to  the  rod  in 
question,^'' — and  for  why  "] — because,  forsooth, 
"that  was  perfect  in  all  its  parts."  Lussac 
has  exactly  described  the  case. 

Having  satisfactorily  shown  that  N,  J. 
Sharpless's  rod  was  materially  defective,  and 
that  to  this  defect  may  be  attributed  the  "ru- 
inous accident"  which  occurred,  it  is  perhaps 
not  necessary  to  follow  C.  J.  in  his  remarks 
on  the  diameter  of  conductors.  As  has  been 
already  remarked,  the  conducting  power  of 
the  rod  was  adequate  to  the  occasion  until 
the  fluid  met  with  resistance  at  the  lower  end. 

If  our  friend  N.  J.  Sharpless  has  any  ad- 
ditional facts  to  communicate  respecting  his 
rod  or  the  effects  of  the  lightning,  I  would 
thank  him  to  do  so  through  the  medium  of 
the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  to  C.  J.,  that  so 
far  from  asserting  "  that  an  instance  such  as 
the  above  has  never  occurred — that  it  cannot 
occur," — it  is  matter  of  astonishment  to  me 
that  such  instances  do  not  happen  much 
more  frequently.  Their  infrequency  furnishes 
strong  evidence  that  even  imperfect  con- 
ductors aflbrd  a  great  amount  of  protection. 
But  "  a  conductor  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and 
erected  with  the  most  scrupulous  care  and 
attention,"  would  differ  in  numerous  particu- 
lars from  those  of  N.  J.  Sharpless,  and  more 
effectually  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  designed. 
New  Garden,  12  mo.  10,  1840. 

P.  S.  Since  the  above  was  written,  1  have 
observed,  over  the  signature  ^^Agricola" 
(Vol.  5,  p.  72),  the  following  remark :  "  Per- 
haps no  instance  can  be  cited  of  a  building 
not  more  than  sixty  feet  in  extent  from  the 
point  of  a  properly  arranged  conducting  rod. 


*  Tlie  reader  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  tliat  the 
"stroke"  alluded  to  liy  Lussac  is  the  effect  of  the 
"break"  in  the  rod,  or  of  its  iniiierfect  "  coinmunica- 
tion"  with  the  earth.  The  object  of  the  rod  ahvays  is 
to  prevent  the  stroke  by  a  gradiial  drainage  from  the 
cloud  :  its  failure  to  do  this  is  good  evidence  that  it  is 
not  "  perfect  in  all  its  parts." 
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ever  being  injured  by  electricity."  The  sen- 
timent is  probably  correct;  but  I  wish  to 
caution  my  readers  against  the  practical  in- 
ference which  may  be  drawn  from  it,  viz. — 
that  sixty  feet  is  the  distance  to  iDhich  a  good 
rod  will  extend  protection.  "No  such  dis- 
tance can  be  assigned,  because  it  continually 
varies  from  nothing  up  to  an  indefinite  ex- 
tent, as  the  intensity  of  the  electric  charge, 
and  other  circumstances,  vary."  (Vol.  3,  p. 
75,  346.) 

The  same  writer  says — "  Bright  surfaces 
appear  to  attract  the  electric  fluid  with  the 
greatest  force."  Will  Agricola  please  to  in- 
form me  how  and  where  I  can  observe  such 
an  appearance.  I  know  that  such  an  opinion 
prevails,  but  1  have  yet  seen  no  appearance 
to  attest  its  truth.  It  remains  to  be  my 
opinion  that  "  brightness  is  only  necessary  as 
a  security  for  sharpness."  (Vol.  3,  p.  76.) 

My  readers  are  requested  attentively  to 
peruse  '  Observer,'  No.  16,  Vol.  3,  p.  73,  and 
No.  18,  p.  346,  where  much  scientific  and 
practical  information  may  be  obtained. 


The  Span  Level  lor  Irrigating  MeadoAvs. 


"  At  the  level  of  the  water  where  you  be- 
gin, drive  a  pin  into  the  ground,  on  which  one 
leg  of  the  level  can  rest,  then  bring  the  other 
leg  round,  until  it  touches  the  ground  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  pin,  and  then  drive 
in  another  pin ;  and,  having  adjusted  the 
level  most  perfectly,  make  use  of  this  last 
pin  as  a  rest  tor  one  foot  of  the  level,  turning 
the  other  about,  until  you  find  the  level  in 
the  same  way,  and  so  proceed.  Thus  you 
discover  the  precise  direction  that  the  water- 
course should  hold,  without  digging  through 
heights  or  filling  up  hollows. 

This  is  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  wa- 
ter perfectly  level ;  if  declivity  is  to  be  given, 
amounting  to  one-quarter  or  one-half  an  inch 
or  more  in  every  twelve  feet — which  is  the 
span  of  the  level  —  instead  of  wooden  pins 
make  use  of  one  pin  of  iron,  havinjr  inches, 
halves  and  quarters  marked  on  the  side,  from 
the  square  top  downward,  and  have  a  num- 
ber of  wooden  pins  cut  neatly  at  the  top, 
quite  smooth  or  square.  After  fixing  the 
iron  pin  quite  level  with  the  first,  drive  a 
wooden  pin  into  the  ground    close  by  it, 


making  its  head  go  one-quarter  or  one-half 
inch  lower  than  the  top  of  the  iron  pin  ;  then, 
pulling  out  the  iron  pin  and  employing  the 
wooden  one  as  a  rest  for  one  of  the  legs  of 
the  level,  put  the  iron  pin  in  again  for  the 
other  leg,  and  driving  another  wooden  pin  by 
the  side  of  it  one-quarter  or  one-half  an  inch 
below  as  before,  take  up  the  iron  pin  and  pro- 
ceed forward  after  the  same  manner,  and  the 
canal  will  have  the  same  uniform  degree  of 
slope  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  the 
fall  can  be  regulated  to  any  assignable  de- 
gree." 

Hessian  Fly. 

Discovery  believed   to  have  been  made  in 
relation  to  the  Hessiaii  Fly. 

COMPILED    FOR   THE    FAEMERS'    CAEIXET, 
BY   BENJAMIN    H.    COATES,    M.  D. 

A  PAPER  presented  to  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  by  Miss  Margaretta  H.  Mor- 
ris, of  Germantown,  and  relating  to  the  above- 
mentioned  subject,  was  subsequently  ordered 
by  that  body  to  be  published  in  their  Trans- 
actions. As,  however,  some  time  will  elapse 
before  the  appearance  of  the  number  of  the 
Transactions  which  will  contain  her  paper, 
we  have  thought  that  we  could  better  serve 
the  agricultural  readers  of  the  Cabinet  by 
extracting  the  information  given  in  a  journal 
recently  authorized  by  the  Society  to  be  pub- 
lished by  its  Secretaries,  in  an  abridged  form 
and  of  earlier  appearance.  In  the  "Proceed- 
ings" just  printed  for  November  and  Decem- 
ber, 1840,  we  find  the  subject  mentioned,  in 
some  paragraphs  of  which  we  here  subjoin  a 
copy. 

"  The  Committee,  consisting;  of  Mr.  Nuttall,  Mr.  Lea, 
aiifl  Dr.  Coates,  to  whom  was  referred  a  communica- 
tiou  by  Miss  Margaretta  H.  Morris,  on  the  CeciJomyia 
Destructor  ^r  Hessian  Fly,  reported  in  favour  of  publi- 
cation, which  was  ordered  accordingly. 

"The  Committee  express  the  opinion,  that  should 
the  observations  of  Miss  Morris  be  ultimately  proved 
correct,  they  will  eventuate  in  considerable  benefit  to 
the  agricultural  community,  and,  through  it,  to  the 
public.  Miss  Morris  believes  she  lias  established,  that 
the  ovum  of  this  destructive  insect  is  deposited  by  the 
parent  in  the  seed  of  the  wheat,  and  not,  as  previously 
supposed,  in  the  stalk  or  culm.  She  has  watched  the 
progress  of  the  animal  since  June,  1836,  and  has  satis- 
fied herself  that  she  has  frequently  seen  the  larva  with- 
in the  seed.  She  has  also  detected  the  larva,  at  various 
stages  of  its  progress,  from  the  seed  to  between  the 
body  of  the  stalkand  the  sheath  of  the  leaves.  In  the 
latter  situation  il  passes  into  the  pupa  or  'flaxseed 
state.'  According  to  the  observations  of  Miss  Morris, 
the  recently  hatched  larva  penetrates  to  the  centre  of 
the  straw,  where  it  may  be  found  of  a  pale  greenish- 
white  semi-transparent  appearance,  in  form  somewhat 
resembling  a  silk-worm.  From  one  to  six  of  these 
have  been  found  at  various  heights  from  the  seed  to  the 
third  joint.  They  would  seem  to  enter  the  pupa  state 
about  the  beginning  of  June. 

"  This  fly  was  not  observed  by  Miss  Morris  to  inhabit 
any  other  plant  than  wheat. 

"  To  prevent  the  ravages  of  this  destroyer  of  the 
grain,  it  will  be  proper  to  obtain  fresh  seed  from  locali- 
ties in  which  the  fly  has  not  made  its  appearance.  By 
this  means  the  crop  of  the  following  year  will  be  un- 
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injured ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  strag- 
gling insects  of  the  kind  from  adjacent  fields,  it  is  re- 
quisite that  a  whole  neighbourhood  should  persevere 
in  this  precaution  for  two  or  more  years  in  succession. 
This  result  was  obtained,  in  part,  in  the  course  of  trials 
made  by  Mr  Kirk,  of  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  with  some 
seed-wheat  from  the  Mediterranean,  in  and  since  the 
year  1837.  His  first  crop  was  free  from  the  fly,  but  it 
was  gradually  introduced  from  adjacent  fields;  and  in 
the  present  year  the  mischief  has  been  considerable. 
As  Miss  Morris  states  that  the  fly  has  never  made  its 
appearance  in  Susquehanna  and  Bradford  Counties, 
seed-wheat,  free  from  the  fly,  might  be  obtained  from 
these,  and  probably  from  other,  localities. 

"The  Committee  recommend  that  the  conclusions  of 
Miss  Morris  '  may  be  subjected  to  the  only  eflicient  test 
— repeated  observations  and  effective  trials  of  the  pre- 
caution she  advises.' " 

Believing  the  above  to  be  an  observation 
of  very  considerable  importance,  and  sincere- 
ly hoping  that  repeated  trials  and  examina- 
tions may  confirm  its  correctness,  we  have 
prepared  the  present  notice  for  the  Cabinet, 
in  order  to  bring  it  before  the  agricultural 
community. 

Miss  Morris's  observations  and  inferences 
agree  very  well  with  what  we  know  of  the 
habits  of  many  insects.  Thus  they  are,  as  a 
general  rule,  not  produced  till  their  food  is 
ready  for  them  ;  while  their  eggs  appear  to 
approach  the  seeds  of  plants  in  the  power 
of  enduring  long  delay  and  some  violence, 
before  they  lose  their  vitality  and  faculty  of 
development.  The  eggs  of  silk-worms  are 
kept  for  various  periodi;,  and  still  retain  the 
susceptibility  of  being  hatched.  How  long 
tills  power,  in  some  insects,  may  be  capable 
of  enduring,  has  not  been  ascertained ;  but 
the  presumption  arising  from  their  analogy 
to  seeds  leaves  it  by  no  means  certain,  (until 
observations  are  made,)  that  the  period  may 
not  be  one  of  magnitude.  The  lower  ani- 
mals are  said  by  naturalists  to  approach,  in 
constitution,  much  more  nearly  to  vegetables 
than  to  the  more  complex  beings  of  their  own 
class ;  and  this  is  acknowledged  to  be  strik- 
ingly exemplified  in  the  instance  we  have 
been  reciting.  Something  analogous  may  be 
perceived  in  the  instance  of  the  common 
fowl ;  in  which  species,  the  eggs  first  laid 
are  allowed  to  remain  till  enough  are  accu- 
mulated for  the  parent  to  commence  sitting, 
and  without  in  any  way  injuring  the  product. 

That  highly  and  justly  distinguished  Ame- 
rican naturalist,  the  late  Thomas  Say,  has 
left  us  an  entomological  description  of  the 
Hessian  Fly,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences.  He  appears  never  to  have  identi- 
fied the  insect  in  an  earlier  portion  of  its  life 
than  the  flax-seed  state.  Thus,  he  describes 
the  larva,  first  state  or  "  maggot"  of  the  ani- 
mal, as  resembling  the  pupa  or  second  state, 
except  in  the  dark,  reddish-brown  colour  of 
the  latter ;  and  alleges  that,  "  when  taken 
from  the  culm,  it  is  almost  inert,  exhibiting 
very  little  motion  to  the  eye."  This  was  in 
1817 ;  and  as  that  eminent  writer  was  prin- 


cipally occupied  in  the  task,  then  new,  of 
describing  and  classifying  American  insects 
in  their  perfect  forms,  it  is  entirely  credible 
that  he  might  have  erred  in  relation  to  their 
earlier  stages ;  nor  is  it  wonderful  that,  in 
2;3  years,  further  discoveries  should  be  made, 
and  his  account  corrrected.  What  Mr.  Say 
calls  the  larva,  will,  if  Miss  Morris  be  cor- 
rect, be  considered  the  early  period  of  the 
pupa. 

The  discovery  of  Miss  Morris,  then,  ap- 
pears principally  to  resolve  itself  into  the 
fact  of  the  e^g  being  deposited  in  the  seed ; 
and  into  the  history  of  the  pale,  green  worm 
or  larva,  as  the  primary  stage  of  the  animal's 
existence.  Tiie  account  of  its  periodical 
change  given  by  Mr.  Say  is  confessedly  con- 
jectural ;  and  insufficiently  explains  the  pre- 
servation of  tiie  species  tlirough  the  winter. 
His  words  are,  "  The  history  of  tlie  changes 
of  this  insect  is  probably  briefly  this."  He 
then  proceeds  to  describe  the  parent  insect 
in  depositing  its  eggs  within  tiie  sheath  of 
the  leaves,  near  the  root  of  the  plant,  the 
fixed  mode  of  life  of  the  flaxseed  substance, 
together  with  the  indentations  produced  in 
the  straw,  the  distortion  of  the  flaxseed 
worm  when  crowded,  and  the  death  of  the 
plant.  He  then  adds  the  foliov/ing  notice ; 
which  ends  the  recital.  "  The  perfect  fly 
appears  early  in  June,  lives  but  a  short 
time,  deposits  its  eggs,  and  dies — the  insects 
from  these  eggs  complete  the  history  by  pre- 
paring for  the  winter  brood."  The  words 
would  seem  to  imply  that  there  are  two 
broods  of  these  flies ;  one  for  summer  and 
one  for  winter.  If  "  preparing  for  the  win- 
ter brood,"  means  laying  the  eggs  which  are 
to  produce  them,  why  are  not  the  flies  seen 
in  the  end  of  October ;  before  which  time 
the  sheaths  of  the  leaves  and  the  straw  itself 
of  the  winter  wheat  do  not  exist,  and  at  which 
period  no  fly  of  any  description  is  to  be  met 
with  in  the  fields  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
"  the  insects  from  the  eggs  laid  in  June,"  are 
themselves  "  the  winter  brood,"  they  are  to 
be  found  in  the  stubble  after  harvest;  and 
cannot  possibly  be  the  same  individuals  that 
are  found  next  spring  in  the  damaged  stalks 
of  the  new  crop. 

According  to  the  facts  believed  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  Miss  Morris,  the  difficulty  at  once 
disappears.  The  fly  lives  only  ten  days; 
during  which  time  it  deposits  its  eggs.  The 
eggs  remain  unaltered  till  the  wheat  sprouts; 
and  the  young  worm  is  then  below  the  Sur- 
face of  the  earth,  in  a  substance  which  is  not 
frozen,  and  which  supplies  him  with  food. 

The  residence  of  the  worm,  as  described 
by  Miss  Morris,  within  the  hollow  of  the 
straw,  is  precisely  like  that  of  certain  other 
insects.  The  animal  that  destroys  the  more 
luxuriant  shoots  of  the  parsley-leaved  elder, 
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and  which,  in  its  perfect  state,  becomes,  as 
we  are  informed,  a  beetle  of  splendid  colour- 
ing, passes  its  larva-existence  within  the  pith 
of  the  plant.  Additional  examples,  we  be- 
lieve, are  not  ditiicult  to  be  obtained. 

To  the  directions  given  in  the  "  Proceed- 
ings" for  avoiding  the  production  of  this  per- 
nicious insect,  little  seems  necessary  to  be 
added.  We  are  inclined,  however,  earnestly 
to  repeat  the  recommendations  of  further 
trial  and  observation.  It  would  seem  that 
the  farmer  who  uses  seed-wheat  from  a  dis- 
trict ravaged  by  this  animal,  actually  commits 
the  absurdity  of  planting  Hessian  Jlies  for 
the  benefit  of  his  next  year's  crop  ! ! 

The  precise  period  at  which  the  minute 
green  worm  escapes  from  the  hollow  of  the 
straw,  to  repose  and  undergo  its  subsequent 
changes  beneath  the  sheath  of  the  leaf,  is  not 
ascertained  with  accuracy ;  and  may  furnish 
a  question  for  investigation.  We  are  inform- 
ed that  Miss  Morris  is  continuing  her  obser- 
vations on  growing  wheat ;  in  which  she  will 
probably  ascertain  the  fact.  It  is  in  the  pow- 
er of  our  readers  to  confirm  or  reject  her 
conclusions,  both  in  this  and  in  what  she  re- 
gards as  already  established. 

With  a  view  to  illustrate  more  fully  this 
interesting  and  important  subject,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  not  studied  the 
branch  of  natural  history  to  which  it  belongs, 
we  have  determined  to  offer,  1.  an  explana- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  words  larva,  pupa, 
and  perfect  insect ;  2.  an  account  of  the  Hes- 
sian fly  as  an  object  of  science ;  and  3.  a  de- 
scription of  the  Ceraphron,  a  parasitic  insect, 
in  reality  its  enemy,  but  which  is  frequently 
mistaken  for  it.  The  two  last  articles  will 
be  compiled  from  the  writings  of  Say. 


1.  All  insects,  at  different  periods  of  their 
lives,  shed  their  skins  or  shells.  Some  of 
them,  as  spiders,  centipedes,  &c.  do  not  very 
materially  change  their  form  in  consequence ; 
others,  as  grasshoppers,  acquire  wings ;  while 
vast  numbers  change  their  appearance  so  en- 
tirely as  to  render  it  incredible,  without  ocu- 
lar evidence,  that  they  were  the  same  ani- 
mals. Among  all  these,  the  class  of  "  true  or 
proper  insects,"  enormous  both  by  the  number 
of  individuals  which  belong  to  it,  and  by  the 
number  of  species  under  which  they  have  to 
be  classed,  assume  three  successive  forms,  to 
which  are  given  the  names  which  we  have 
above  recited. 

The  most  convenient  and  familiar  instances 
of  these  are  drawn  from  butterflies,  moths, 
and  other  flies.  In  these,  the  insect  in  its 
first  stage,  called,  as  we  have  above  said,  the 
larva,  goes  generally  by  the  name  of  a  worm, 
maggot  or  caterpillar.  Examples  of  these 
are  sufficiently  common.     Such  are  caterpil- 


lars, and  bee  and  wasp  worms.  The  white 
substances  called  "  ants'  eggs,"  but  larger 
than  the  ants  themselves,  which  these  ani- 
mals carry  away  so  eagerly  when  their  nests 
are  opened,  are  larvas  which  afterwards  pro- 
duce beings  like  their  parents;  and  are  fed 
with  great  care  by  their  purveyors.  Larvas 
of  some  kinds  greatly  resemble  the  fully  de- 
veloped insect ;  as  grasshoppers.  It  is  obvious 
that  no  one  of  the  words  "  worm,"  "  maggot," 
"caterpillar,"  &c.  would  be  applicable  to  all 
of  these ;  and  as  they  are  all  analogous,  a 
word  was  necessary  to  express  them.  For 
this  the  term  larva  was  adopted  ;  meaning  a 
mask ;  because  the  visible  shell  of  the  insect 
in  this  state  concealed  the  forms  which  were 
to  be  displayed  after  casting  it  off.  Larvce 
is  the  Latin  plural.  In  general,  the  larva 
seems  to  have  little  business  in  the  world  but 
to  feed  and  grow. 

In  the  second  stage  of  their  existence,  in- 
sects can  be  found,  on  dissecting  them  with 
needles,  to  possess  the  wings  and  other  parta 
which  they  are  to  employ  in  their  subsequent 
condition.  These,  however,  are  tender,  and 
at  first  imperfect,  requiring  time  to  become 
fitted  for  use.  For  this  purpose  many  of 
them,  including,  we  believe,  the  whole  tribe 
of  flies,  remain  for  some  time  in  a  state  re- 
sembling sleep;  and  when  disturbed,  rarely 
exhibit  more  motion  than  a  momentary  wrig- 
gling. They  are  encased  in  flat  rings  of 
shell,  generally  harder  than  the  skin  of  the 
larva ;  and  often  of  brilliant  and  showy  co- 
lours. They  are  found  sometimes  naked,  in 
sheltered  situations ;  but  in  many  kinds  co- 
vered with  a  web,  and  adhering  to  trees, 
walls,  rocks,  &c.  Of  this  kind  are  the  mass- 
es like  pods  of  plants,  seen  hanging  all  win- 
ter to  the  branches  of  trees.  The  inside  of 
these  casings  are  webs ;  and  the  outside  a 
collection  of  pieces  of  leaves,  bark  and  sticks. 
Other  insects  in  the  second  stage,  differ  but 
little  in  their  appearance  from  the  first  and 
third  stages ;  and  others  differ  in  their  forms 
and  mode  of  life  to  the  most  amazing  extent. 
Thus,  if  the  writer  of  these  notes  apprehend 
correctly,  it  is  in  the  first  stage  that  the  seven- 
teen-years  locust  lives  under  ground,  covered 
with  a  hard  horny  shell,  and  provided  with 
strong  arms  for  digging.  Its  second  stage 
seems  to  be  a  mere  short  interval  of  repose, 
prior  to  its  final  change  to  the  winged  form. 

To  express  beings  so  unlike,  and  yet  iden- 
tical in  their  analogy,  the  word  "pw^a"  is 
now  generally  used.  Its  original  meaning 
is  'a  child  in  swaddling  clothes;'  which  idea 
agrees  very  well  with  the  pupas  of  flies,  as 
we  have  been  describing  them.  Pupce  is  the 
Latin  plural.  They  have  sometimes  been 
called  "  chrysalises,"  "  chrysalids,"  or  in  La- 
tin and  Greek,  "  chrysalides;"  terms  now  less 
in  use  than  formerly.  "  Chrysalis,"  anciently 
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"  chrysallis,"  was  the  Greek  for  a  molli,  and 
meant  a  "  thing  of  a  golden  colour." 

The  words  "  perfect  insect"  are  now  gene- 
rally employed  to  express  tliese  animals  when 
Ihey  have  undergone  the  last  developments 
of  which  their  nature  is  capable ;  and  it  is  in 
this  state  that  they  have  been  sometimes, 
perhaps  unnecessarily,  called  "  imago,"  the 
image.  These  terms  require  no  explanation. 
It  is  in  this  stage  that  the  females  deposit 
their  eggs. 


Experience  has  shown  that,  in  describing 
the  many  thousand  kinds  of  insects  met  with 
by  naturalists,  the  purposes  of  classification 
and  distinction  cannot  be  well  answered  with- 
out making  new  names  from  the  Greek  lan- 
guage for  nearly  every  newly  described  ge- 
nus or  family,  and  adding  a  Latin  adjective 
or  substantive,  to  express  the  species  or  more 
particular  kind.  One  reason,  in  itself  very 
sufficient  in  the  present  case,  and  which  may 
serve  for  an  example,  is  that  the  animal 
called  Hessian  Fly  is  not  Hessian  at  all,  but 
an  insect  produced  only  in  America.  Thomas 
Say  found  it  to  belong  to  a  genus  called  by 
high  authorities,  Cecidomyia ;  and  has  him- 
self called  this  American  species,  destructor. 
Cecidomyia  expresses,  in  Greek,  "smelling- 
fly"  or  otherwise  "  nutgall-fly ;"  from  kekis, 
in  Latin  and  English  spelled  cecis,  which 
means  both  a  smell  and  a  nutgall,  and  myia, 
a  fly.  We  are  not  entomologists  enough  to 
know  which  of  these  two  meanings  was  de- 
signed to  be  conveyed  by  the  word.  The  fly 
is  a  Tipulide  insect,  or  one  resembling  the 
Tipula  or  "  water-spider,"  that  walks  on  run- 
ning water,  repelling  the  fluid  with  its  feet ; 
and  is  a  two-winged  fly,  with  poisers  or 
•weights.  We  subjoin  the  description  of  the 
perfect  insect,  from  Mr.  Say;  which  we  can 
neither  abridge  nor  convert  into  popular  lan- 
guage. Besides  accommodating  those  among 
our  readers  who  have  an  acquaintance  with 
entomology,  it  may  serve  to  show  the  great 
accuracy  sometimes  necessary  in  distinguish- 
ing these  little  beings. 

"  Order  DIPTERA.  Genus  Cecidomyia, 
Latreille  and  Meigen. 

Tipula,  Linn,  and  Degeer.  Chironomus, 
Fabricius.     Trichocera,  Lamarck. 

AntenniB  filiform,  joints  subequal,  globu- 
lar, hairy.  Proboscis  salient.  Wings  in- 
cumbent, horizontal, 

Cecidomyia  destructor.  Head  and  thorax 
black ;  wings  black,  fulvous  at  base ;  feet 
pale,  covered  with  black  hair. 

Inhabits  the  northern  and  middle  States. 

Body  clothed  with  short,  black  hairs.  Head 
black.  AntenncB  shorter  than  the  body,  some- 
what smaller  towards  the  tip,  verticillate, 
joints  moniliform,  separated  by  a  hyaline  fila- 


ment. Thorax  gibbous,  black,  glabrous  and 
polished.  Scutel  prominent,  colour  of  the 
thorax,  rounded  behind.  Wings  ciliate, 
rounded  at  tip,  blackish ; — the  fulvous  colour 
of  the  base  is  sometimes  extended  upon  the 
nerves  of  the  wing,  paler  and  gradually  dis- 
appearing before  the  middle;  longer  than  the 
abdomen.  Feet  long,  slender,  thighs  ful- 
vous at  base,  furnished,  at  the  tip,  with  seve- 
ral very  acute  claws.  Poisers  pale,  nearly 
as  long  as  the  thorax,  with  a  suboval  capitu- 
lum.  Breast  sometimes  fulvous.  Abdomen 
brownish. 

Female.  Antenn(B  longer  than  the  thorax, 
the  joints  somewhat  oval,  not  separated  by 
filaments.  Abdomen  elongate-oval,  above 
rectilinear,  beneath  somewhat  ventricose,  ful- 
vous, with  a  dorsal  and  ventral  black  vitta 
widely  interrupted  by  the  sutures.  Tail 
more  or  less  acute  in  the  dead  specimen  in 
proportion  as  the  oviduct  is  exserted.  Length 
rather  more  than  three  twentieths  of  an  inch. 

Eggs  elongated,  linear,  pale-fulv-ous." 

The  description  of  the  pupa,  so  familiar 
under  tiie  name  of  the  flaxseed  state,  we  will 
omit ;  and  Mr.  Say  makes  the  larva  the  same 
as  the  pupa,  with  the  exception  of  a  mode- 
rate difference  in  colour,  and  a  little  more 
motion.  This,  according  to  the  views  of 
Miss  Morris,  will  be  held  to  be  the  early  por- 
tion of  the  pupa  stage. 

We  learn,  upon  the  authority  of  Miss  Mor- 
ris, that  this  fly  is  seen  buzzing  about  the 
ears  of  the  growing  wheat ;  in  the  seeds  of 
which  it  deposits  its  eggs.  The  very  com- 
mon belief  that  it  is  the  animal  found  busy 
about  the  roots,  is  owing  to  the  Ceraphron, 
which  we  mean  next  to  describe,  being  mis- 
taken for  it;  an  error  which  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Say,  that  the  real  Hessian  Fly  de- 
posits its  eggs  under  the  sheath  of  the  leaf, 
is  liable  to  encourage. 

The  Ceraphron  destructor,  which  has  thus 
been  mistaken  for  the  Hessian  Fly,  is  an 
Ichneumonide  insect,  or  one  of  that  numerous 
class  that  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  bodies  of 
others;  and  would,  according  to  the  less  ex- 
extended  arrangements  of  earlier  naturalists, 
have  been,  itself,  called  an  Ichneumon.  The 
injury  we  have  just  described,  it  actually  in- 
flicts on  the  Hessian  Fly,  and  it  is  thus  the 
mortal  enemy  of  the  animal  for  which  it  has 
been  mistaken;  an  error  not  very  uncom- 
mon. In  the  words  of  Mr.  Say,  "  it  seems 
probable  that  this  insect  prevents  the  total 
loss  of  our  wheat  crops  by  restraining  the 
increase  of  the  cecidomyia  within  certain 
bounds.  True  to  the  manners  of  its  kind, 
the  parent  deposits  her  eggs  within  the  bo- 
dies of  the  larvse  [considered  by  Miss  Mor- 
ris, pupffi,]  of  the  Cecidomyia  destructor, 
through  a  puncture  made  by  her  acute  ovi- 
duct, for  the  purpose.    The  young,  when  dis- 
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closed  from  the  egg,  feeding  securely  within 
the  body  of  the  larva  [pupa],  at  length  kills 
it.  Protected  by  this  indurated  covering,  the 
parasite  undergoes  its  change ;  and  appears 
in  the  perfect  state  about  the  latter  part  of 
June." 

This  little  fly  belongs  to  the  order  Hy- 
menoptera, — insects  which  resemble  the  bee 
or  ant.  It  is  shorter  and  thicker  than  the 
Hessian  Fly ;  and  when  its  wings  are  pluck- 
ed, has  great  resemblance  to  a  minute  black 
ant;  as  the  Cecidomyia  without  any  mutila- 
tion, much  resembles  a  little  water-spider  or 
Tipula.  According  to  Mr.  Say,  the  Ceraphron, 
after  its  eggs  are  deposited,  throws  off  its 
wings,  and  crawls  like  an  ant.  This  strange 
and  wonderful  process  is  said  to  occur  in 
several  analogous  animals.  The  Ceraphron 
has  been  mistaken  for  the  Hessian  Fly  be- 
cause it  has  been  found  buzzing  about  the 
roots  of  the  wheat,  and  piercing  the  sheaths 
of  the  leaves  with  its  ovipositor;  while,  in 
fact,  instead  of  placing  its  young  so  as  to  feed 
on  the  wheat,  it  was  enabling  them  to  feed 
on  the  Hessian  Fly  in  its  flaxseed  form.  We 
copy  Mr.  Say's  description. 

"Order  HYMENOPTERA.  Genus  Ce- 
raphron. (Latreille.) 

AntennsE  infracted,  moniliform,  10  or  12- 
jointed,  basal  joint  long,  cylindrical.  Abdo- 
men subovate.  Inferior  wings  without  appa- 
rent nerves.  Superior  wings  with  a  costal 
nerve,  and  a  single  branch,  forming  an  in- 
complete radial  cellule. 

Ckraphron  destructor.  Black,  granu- 
lated; abdomen  glabrous,  polished;  feet  and 
base  of  the  antennaj  whitish. 

In  the  larva  [pupa]  of  Cecidomyia  de- 
structor. 

Head  black,  opaque,  sometimes  brassy, 
granulated  over  its  entire  surface ;  eyes  not 
prominent,  rounded  in  compliance  with  the 
curve  of  the  head,  and,  with  the  stemmata, 
red-brown ;  antennce  pale  brown,  furnished 
with  short,  cinereous  hairs,  the  two  basal 
joints  pale  yellowish;  the  terminal  ones  in 
the  male  a  little  dilated  and  approximated, 
Bo  as  to  form  an  obvious  ovate  [obovate?] 
acute  C?)  mass.  Thorax  with  the  granula 
equal  to  those  of  the  head ;  black,  usually 
brassy  before  the  line  of  the  base  of  the 
wings ;  nerve  of  the  wings  pale  brownish ; 
feet  whitish,  with  black  apophyses.  Abdo- 
men ovate-acute,  perfectly  black,  highly  po- 
lished, and  furnished  with  a  few  short  hairs ; 
the  segments  of  the  base  are  sometimes  pale 
yellowish  or  testaceous. 

Length  one  tenth  of  an  inch." 

Ceraphron,  from  keras  or  ceras,  a  horn, 
and  aphron,  froth  or  sweat,  means  "  frothy 
horn"  or  "  sweaty  horn ;"  and  the  reason  for 
gfiving  the  name  does  not  appear  from  Mr. 
Say's  description. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Farmers'  Visits. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  am  just  returned  from  a 
short  sleigh  tour  amongst  my  brother  farmers, 
which  I  have  taken  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
writer  in  one  of  the  late  numbers  of  the  Cabi- 
net, and  have  verified  the  truth  of  the  posi- 
tion, that  "  the  best  money  which  a  farmer 
can  expend  is  in  visiting  his  neighbours  at  a 
season  of  leisure,"  for  I  am  returned  50  per 
cent,  wiser  than  when  I  went,  and  100  per 
cent,  more  contented  with  the  lot  that  Provi- 
dence has  assigned  me,  and  all  at  compara- 
tively a  trifling  cost;  for  I  may  truly  say,  I 
did  not  visit  a  house  where  I  did  not  find  a 
home,  even  amongst  strangers,  who,  on  be- 
coming acquainted  with  my  business,  entered 
heartily  into  it ;  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if 
this  bo  not  the  best  mode,  after  all,  by  which 
an  infinity  of  good  is  to  be  given  as  well  as 
gained ;  and  often,  indeed,  had  I  to  admire 
the  application  of  the  scripture  sentiment, 
"  Iron  sharpeneth  iron — so  doth  the  counte- 
nance of  a  man  his  friend,"  for  I  am  amazed 
when  I  reflect  upon  the  quantity  of  valuable 
information  which  I  have  acquired,  and,  if  I 
may  believe  my  friends,  they  have  not  benefit- 
ed less  by  my  visits  than  I  have — a  very  plea- 
sant reciprocity  of  generous  sentiment  and 
kind  feeling. 

But  to  tell  the  truth,  one  object,  and  in- 
deed the  main  one  with  me,  was  to  ascertain 
how  far  my  neighbours  were  provided  with 
provender  for  a  winter,  which,  from  its  early 
presage,  seems  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most 
severe  that  we  have  experienced  for  many 
years,  and  I  tell  you  at  the  outset,  I  have 
witnessed  scenes  which  have  given  me  the 
heartache — indeed  it  would  not  be  difficult  for 
me  to  make  a  picture-book  of  the  "  lights  and 
shades"  of  character,  and  circumstances  cor- 
responding therewith ;  but  to  be  able  to  do 
this,  it  is  necessary  to  see  and  judge  for  one's 
self,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  differ- 
ence between  good  and  bad  management, 
which  is  as  wide  as  that  of  summer  and  win- 
ter— by  the  bye,  not  a  bad  illustration — the 
plenty,  warmth,  light  and  summer  sunshine 
of  one  establishment,  contrasting  most  re- 
markably with  the  hunger,  cold,  poverty  and 
winter  darkness  of  another,  rendering  the 
light  and  shade  palpable,  even  to  a  blind  man ; 
for  I  declare,  the  voices  of  the  animals  on 
these  respective  farms  were  unlike,  depicting, 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  difference  point- 
ed out  in  the  Dialogues,  at  page  27  of  the 
67th  number  of  the  Cabinet,  between  ob- 
servation and  reflection — the  cheerfulness 
of  the  morning  and  the  gloominess  of  the 
evening;  the  voices  of  the  poor  and  wretched 
animals,  in  many  cases  unsheltered  and  un- 
fed, being  in  the  minor  key  even  to  the 
roosters ! 
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But  no  class  of  animals  called  forth  my 
commiseration  so  much  as  the  poor  sheep, 
which  seem  too  generally  to  be  consigned  to 
the  care  of  a  divine  Providence;  few,  com- 
paratively, ever  thinking  that  they  require  or 
deserve  regular  food  or  shelter !  no  wonder 
that  they  are  by  many  considered  a  worthless 
description  of  stock,  for  indeed  in  many  cases 
they  are  so,  nature  not  having  endowed  them 
with  the  power  of  withstanding  the  tempta- 
tion to  supply  themselves  with  food  wherever 
it  might  be  obtained,  preferring  to  do  this  ra- 
ther than  to  die  of  starvation ;  and  we  all  know 
that  a  sheep  without  food  soon  grows  small 
enough  to  pass  through  a  very  small  hole. 
But  I  believe  that  sheep-farming,  on  a  much 
more  extended  scale  than  has  ever  yet  been 
carried  on  in  this  part  of  the  country,  would 
prove  far  more  profitable  than  very  many  of 
the  crops  that  are  cultivated,  at  a  far  greater 
expense  of  labour  and  care ;  yet  to  do  tiiis 
profitably  or  comfortably,  preparations  must 
first  be  made,  which  are  adapted  to  the  busi- 
ness; these  and  a  due  regard  to  the  size  of 
enclosures,  and  the  fencing  and  shelter  re- 
quisite ;  as  well  as  a  proper  succession  of 
crops,  and  above  all,  a  plentiful  supply  of 
winter  food,  both  roots  and  hay.  But  all  this 
is  easily  had  and  obtained,  and  no  stock  pays 
so  well  in  manure,  which,  as  has  been  said, 
they  not  only  carry  abroad,  but  spread  gratu- 
itously ;  and  assuredly,  none  pay  so  well  for 
extra  care  and  management,  for  where  plenty 
of  good  food  and  shelter  is  provided,  the  ewes 
may  be  put  to  the  bucks  a  month  sooner  than 
customary,  and  the  price  of  fat  Iamb  in  the 
market  a  month  earlier  than  usual,  would 
bring  an  unusual  price,  besides  which,  there 
would  then  be  time  to  fat  the  ewe  afler,  upon 
the  summer  crops,  securing  likewise  an  early 
market  for  first-rate  mutton. 

With  regard  to  the  proper  size  of  the  fields, 
these  might  be  graduated  by  the  simplest  of 
all  methods,  and  in  the  way  which  is  prac- 
tised in  some  of  the  sheep  districts  in  Europe, 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  facility,  by  placing 
temporary  fences  across  the  lands,  the  work, 
oftentimes  of  a  couple  of  hours  only ;  these 
fences  are  formed  of  hurdles  made  of  very 
light  materials,  four  bars  in  height  and  16  or 
18  feet  in  length,  the  head  piece  of  one  end 
being  tenoned  into  a  short  axle  of  wood, 
about  two  feet  long,  with  two  small  wooden 
wheels  of  four  inches  wide,  upon  which  the 
hurdle  is  trundled  along  to  the  place  where 
it  is  required,  with  the  greatest  ease  and  fa- 
cility, and  is  fixed  in  a  moment,  by  the  shep- 
herd making  a  hole  in  the  ground  with  his 
iron  bar,  exactly  at  the  spot  to  receive  the 
bottom  part  of  the  other  head  of  the  hurdle, 
which  must  be  made  sharp  and  tapering  for 
this  purpose,  observing  to  place  these  hurdles 
alternately,  wheels  to  point,  when  they  re- 


quire no  more  care  or  fastening  than  tying. 
These  temporary  fences  should  be  removed 
occasionally,  for  no  one  would  easily  conceive 
the  advantage  it  is  to  the  flock  to  be  changed 
from  one  pasture  to  another ;  a  few  days 
being  often  sufficient  to  sweeten  an  old  en- 
closure, when  they  will  return  and  eat  their 
rejected  food  with  avidity. 

But  shelter  is  as  necessary,  oftentimes,  as 
food,  and  the  well-being  of  the  flock  depends 
more  on  this,  than  very  many  would  imagine 
—  indeed  this  must  sound  strange  to  those 
who  suppose — as  has  already  been  said — that 
sheep  neither  require  nor  deserve  such  treat- 
ment: those  however,  who  have  witnessed 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wool  of  a  flock 
which  has  been  well  sheltered,  need  not  be 
told  this.  Now  nothing  makes  a  better  shel- 
ter than  a  few  of  these  wheel-hurdles,  cover- 
ed on  one  side  with  very  thin  boarding,  which 
might  extend  a  foot  or  so  above  the  top  rail ; 
these  can  easily  be  removed  to  the  point  from 
whence  the  storm  comes,  and  under  the  lee, 
the  sheep  will  congregate  and  weather  it  out, 
most  comfortably  ;  their  advantage  to  the 
flock  being  a  hundred  fold  greater  than  all 
the  labour,  and  expense  of  the  hurdles,  twice 
told :  but  these  boarded  shelters  must  be 
placed  outside  the  hurdles,  else  the  sheep  will 
soon  demolish  tliein,  by  rubbing  against  them. 

But  1  am  aware  that  many  will  smile  at 
the  idea  of  erecting  fences  for  shelter  in  the 
fields,  for  any  kind  of  stock ;  if,  however, 
they  will  try  the  value  of  such  a  provision, 
they  will  rejoice  to  witness  the  advantage 
which  it  is  to  their  animals,  and  be  surprised 
to  find  at  how  little  cost  the  arrangement  has 
been  made.  Still,  I  admit  that  the  advan- 
tages of  such  a  climate  as  that  which  our 
middle  States  give  us  are  very  great,  and 
that,  comparatively  speaking,  we  know  but 
little  of  the  horrors  which  are  oflentimes  felt 
in  other  countries ;  but  even  here,  we  have 
all  known  the  time,  when  every  kind-hearted 
man  must  have  been  grieved  to  see  his  poor 
animals  ranged  under  the  shelter  of  an  open 
fence,  wet  and  shivering  to  the  bone,  and 
eyeing  the  storm  with  a  deadly  cast  of  coun- 
tenance, enough  to  make  an  honest  man 
shudder.  Assuredly,  no  one  is  justified  in 
exposing  any  part  of  his  family  to  these  cruel 
hardships,  when  the  means  are  so  readily  in 
his  power  to  alleviate  them.  And  as  it  might 
possibly  awaken  their  sympathy,  or  rather 
their  gratitude,  for  "  the  lines  that  have  fallen 
to  them  in  sucji  pleasant  places,"  were  they 
to  read  an  account  of  a  storm  which  fell  on 
a  part  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  in  Scotland,  in 
the  year  1794.  now  reprinted  in  Low's  grand 
work  on  British  Cattle,  from  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd's  Tales,  I  beg  to  copy  it  for  your 
pages ;  after  which,  if  they  do  not  rise  up 
with  a  more  grateful  heart  for  the  blessings 
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which  they  enjoy  in  this  favoured  country, 
they  do  not  deserve  them.  1  can  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  the  narration,  so  far  as  having 
heard  the  storm  described  by  Scotch  shep- 
herds who  were  on  the  spot  at  the  time,  and 
suffered  the  horrors  of  that  frightful  night; 
several  of  their  companions  having  been 
overwhehiied  by  it  and  lost. 

Subscriber. 

15  Dec.  1840. 


NARRATIVE  OF  A  SCOTCH  SNOWSTORM. 

"  But  of  all  the  storms  that  ever  Scotland  witnessed, 
or,  I  hope,  ever  will  again,  there  is  none  that  can  once 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  memorable  night  between 
Friday  the  24th,  and  Saturday  the  25th  of  January, 
1794  ;  and  which  fell  with  peculiar  violence  on  that 
division  of  the  south  of  Scotland  that  lies  between 
Crawford  Muirand  the  Border;  in  these  bounds,  seven- 
teen shepherds  perished,  and  upwards  of  thirty  were 
carried  home  insensible  ;  the  number  of  sheep  that 
were  lost  far  exceeded  any  possibility  of  calculation  ; 
whole  flocks  were  overwhelmed,  and  no  one  knew 
where  tliev  were,  until  the  snow  was  dissolved,  when 
they  wereall  found  dead.  I  saw  twelve  scores  of  ex- 
cellent ewes,  all  of  one  age,  lying  dead,  all  with  their 
heads  one  way,  as  if  a  whole  flock  had  dropped  dead, 
going  from  the  washing!  many  hundreds  viere  driven 
into  the  rivers  by  the  violence  of  the  storm,  and  these 
the  floods  carried  away,  so  that  they  were  never  found 
at  all.  The  greater  part  of  these  rivers,  on  which  the 
storm  was  most  deadly,  run  into  the  Solway  Frith,  on 
which  there  is  a  place  called  the  Beds  of  Esk,  where 
the  tide  throws  out  and  leaves  whatever  is  carried  into 
it  by  the  rivers:  where,  after  the  storm  subsided,  there 
were  found  on  that  place,  and  shores  adjacent,  1840 
sheep,  9  cattle,  3  horses,  2  men,  1  woman,  45  dogs,  and 
ISO  hares,  besides  a  vast  number  of  smaller  animals. 

"  I  went  to  bed  in  the  byre-loft,  where  I  slept  with  a 
neighbour  shepherd,  Borthwick  ;  but,  although  fatigued 
with  walking  through  the  snow,  I  could  not  close  my 
eyes,  so  that  I  heard  the  first  burst  of  the  storm,  between 
one  and  two  o'clock,  with  a  fury  quite  inconceivable 
and  indescribable  !  It  began  all  at  once,  with  such  a 
tremendous  roar,  that  I  imagined  it  a  peal  of  thunder, 
until  I  felt  the  house  rocking  to  its  foundations.  In  a 
few  minutes  I  thrust  my  naked  arm  through  the  roof,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  what  was  going  on 
without,  for  it  was  perfect  darkness  —  but  I  could  not 
then,  nor  can  I  now,  express  my  astonishment  —  I  felt 
a-s  though  I  had  thrust  my  arm  into  a  body  of  snow.  I 
deemed  it  a  judgment  from  Heaven  sent  upon  us,  and 
went  to  bed  agaiti,  trembling  with  agitation.  After 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  I  rose  and  went  to  the 
house,  where  I  found  our  master,  the  ploughman, 
Borthwick,  aiul  two  maidservants,  sitting  round  the 
kilclien  fire,  with  looks  of  dismay  and  despair!  we 
agreed  that  the  sooner  we  could  reach  the  sheep,  the 
better  chance  we  had  to  save  a  remnant ;  we  therefore 
resolved  to  make  a  bold  effort,  and  endeavour  to  reach 
an  excellent  lot  of  f-OO  ewes,  which  lay  a  long  way 
distant.  Our  excellent  master  made  family  worship  a 
duty  never  to  be  neglected,  but  that  morning  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  expressed  our  trust  and  confidence  in 
Heaven,  was  particularly  affecting.  We  then  took  our 
breakfast,  filled  our  pockets  witli  bread  and  cheese, 
sewed  our  plaids  about  us,  tied  down  our  hats  with 
napkins  coming  under  our  chins,  and  each  taking  a 
strong  staft'  in  his  hand,  we  set  out  on  our  attempt ; 
but  no  sooner  was  the  door  olosed  upon  us  than  we 
lost  sight  of  each  other  —  it  was  impossible  for  a  man 
10  see  his  hand  held  up  before  him,  and  it  still  wanted 
two  hours  till  day-light  —  we  had  therefore  no  means 
of  keeping  together,  but  by  following  to  one  another's 
voices,  nor  of  working  our  way,  save  by  groping  before 
us  with  our  staves — a  hopeless  concern,  for  ere  we  got 
clear  of  the  houses  and  hay-stacks,  we  had  to  roll  our- 
selves over  two  or  three  wreaths  or  banks  of  snow, 
which  we  found  it  impossible  to  wade  through  ;  and 
all  the  while  the  wind  and  drift  were  so  violent,  that 
every  two  or  three  minutes  we  were  compelled  to 
hold  our  mouths  between  our  knees,  to  recover  our 
breath;  and  then  we  got  into  an  eddying  wind  that 


was  altogether  insufferable  ;  at  the  same  time  we  were 
struggling  amongst  snow  so  deep,  that  our  progress  in 
the  way  we  should  go  was  quite  equivocal,  having  by 
this  time  lost  all  idea  of  east,  west,  north,  or  south. 
Still  we  were  determined,  and  jiersevered,  not  knowing 
whither,  sometimes  rolling  over  the  snow,  and  welter- 
ing in  it  up  to  the  chin.  There  was  an  enclosure 
around  the  house  to  the  westward  denominated  the 
"  Park,"  which  did  not  extend  to  more  than  three  hun- 
dred yards  beyond  it,  but  to  this  small  space  were  all 
our  exertions  confined  until  daylight  —  two  hours  after 
we  had  left  the  house  !  — 

"  After  we  got  clear  of  the  Park,  we  also  got  free 
of  the  eddy  of  the  wind,  which  now  drove  full  in  our 
faces;  we  therefore  proceeded  in  a  line  one  bct'ore  the 
other,  changing  places  every  two  or  three  minutes  ;  and 
at  length,  after  the  greatest  fatigue,  reached  the  ridge 
of  a  long  hill  where  the  snow  was  thinner,  having  been 
blown  off  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  by  this,  we 
hoped  to  reach  to  within  a  short  space  of  tlie  ewes, 
which  were  still  a  mile  and  a  half  distant.  Our  mas- 
ter had  taken  the  lead;  I  was  next  him,  but  soon  be- 
gan to  suspect,  from  the  depth  of  the  snow,  that  he  was 
leading  us  quite  wrong;  but  as  we  always  trusted  im- 
plicitly to  the  person  that  was  foremost  for  the  time,  I 
said  nothing,  until  satisfied  that  we  were  going  in  a 
direction  very  nearly  opposite  to  that  we  intended;  I 
then  tried  to  expostulate  with  him,  but  he  did  not  seem 
to  understand  what  I  said,  and  on  getting  a  glimpse  of 
his  countenance,  I  perceived  that  it  was  quite  changed ! 
Not  to  alarm  him  or  the  others,  I  said  I  was  becoming 
terribly  fatigued,  and  proposed  that  we  sliould  lean  on 
the  snow  and  take  each  a  little  spirit  (having  brought 
a  small  quantity  with  me,  fearing  the  worst,)  and  some 
bread  and  cheese :  this  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and 
1  remarked  that  he  swallowed  the  spirit  rather  eagerly, 
a  thing  not  usual  with  him  ;  and  when  he  tried  to  eat. 
it  was  long  before  he  could  swallow  a  morsel :  I  felt 
convinced  he  would  fail  altogether,  but  as  it  would  be 
easier  to  get  him  to  the  shepherds'  house — which  was 
before  us — than  home,  I  made  no  proposal  to  return, 
but  said,  if  they  would  trust  themselves  to  me,  I  would 
engage  to  lead  them  to  the  ewes  without  going  a  foot 
out  of  the  way  ;  to  this  the  other  two  consented,  ac- 
knowledging they  knew  not  where  they  were,  but  he 
never  opened  his  mouth,  nor  did  he  speak  a  word  for 
two  hours  after:  it  was  only  a  temporary  exhaustion, 
however,  for  he  recovered,  and  wrought  until  right  as 
well  as  any  of  us,  but  could  never  recollect  a  single 
circumstance  that  occurred  during  that  part  of  the  jour- 
ney. At  half-past  ten  we  reached  the  sheep,  just  in 
time  to  save  some  of  them.  It  was  now  wearing  to- 
wards midday,  and  there  were  occasionally  short  inter- 
vals, when  we  could  see  around  us,  perhaps  for  tvi'enty 
yards;  I  grew  quite  impatient  to  l^nd  my  own  charge, 
and,  leaving  the  rest,  I  went  away  to  them  myself;  I 
found  them  in  miserable  circumstances,  but  by  making 
the  greatest  exertions,  I  got  about  one-half  of  them 
out  of  the  snow,  and  left  them  in  a  place  of  safety,  and 
made  towards  home,  for  it  was  growing  dark,  and  the 
storm  was  again  raging  in  all  its  darkness  and  fury. 
I  was  in  no  fear  of  losing  my  way,  for  I  could  have 
found  it  with  my  eyes  bound  up,  and,  indeed,  long  be- 
fiire  I  reached  home,  they  were  no  use  to  me.  I  was 
terrified  for  the  water,  (Douglas  Burn)  for  in  the  morn- 
ing it  was  flooded  and  gorged  up  with  snow  in  a  fright- 
ful manner,  and  I  was  fearful  it  was  now  quite  impass- 
able ;  at  length  I  came  to  a  place  where  I  thought  the 
water  should  be,  and  fell  a  boring  and  groping  with  my 
long  staff,  but  no  water  could  I  find;  I  then  began  to 
dread,  that  in  spite  of  my  supposed  accuracy,  I  had 
gone  wrong:  this  greatly  surprised  me,  and,  standing 
still  to  consider,  I  looked  up  towards  Heaven— I  shall 
not  say  for  what  cause— and,  to  my  utter  amazement, 
thought  I  beheld  trees  over  my  head,  flourishing  abroad 
over  the  whole  sky  1  I  never  liad  witnessed  such  an 
optical  illusion  before  ;  it  was  so  like  enchantment 
that  I  knew  not  what  to  think,  but  felt  the  dread  that 
some  extraordinary  thing  was  coming  over  me,  and 
that  I  was  deprived  of  my  senses!  I  concluded  that 
the  storm  was  a  great  judgment,  sent  on  us  for  our 
sins,  and  that  this  strange  phantasy  was  connected 
with  it— an  illusion  effected  by  evil  spirits  !  I  stood  a 
good  while  in  this  painful  trance,  but  at  length,  on 
making  a  bold  exertion  to  escape  from  this  fairy-vision, 
I  came,  all  at  once,  in  contact  with  the  Old  Tower ! — 
never  in  my  life  did  I  experience  such  relief!  I  was  not 
only  all  at  once  freed  from  the  Fairies,  but  from  the  dan- 
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geis  of  the  gorged  river,  for  I  Iiad  come  over  il  on  some 
mountain  of  snow,  I  kJiew  not  how  or  when,  nor  do  T 
know  to  tills  day  ;  so  that  after  all,  what  I  had  sein 
were  trees,  and  trees  of  no  great  magnitude  either;  hut 
their  appearance  to  my  eyes  it  is  impossible  to  descrihe  : 
Itlioiight  they  tlourislied  ahroad.not  for  miles  only,  hut 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  to  the  utmost  verge  of  the  visi- 
ble Jieavens !  Such  a  day  and  such  a  sight  may  the  eye 
of  a  shepherd  never  see  again  ! 

"  Next  morning  the  sky  was  clear  ;  the  form  of  every 
hill  was  changed,  and  new  mountains  leaned  over 
every  valley — all  traces  of  hill,  valley,  river,  and  lake 
were  obliterated.  When  we  came  to  the  ground  where 
tlie  sheep  should  have  been,  not  one  was  to  be  seen 
above  the  snow;  here  ami  there  were  to  be  seen  the 
head  or  horns  of  a  .straggler,  but  after  recovering  these 
few,  we  could  see  no  more;  they  were  huried  as  they 
had  been  living,  under  an  uniform  covering  of  snow, 
from  six  to  eight  feet  deep,  scattered  over  at  least  one 
hundred  acres  of  heathery  ground  :  we  wen4^?tJong, 
boring  with  our  long  poles,  scarcely  finding  one  sheep 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  at  length,  a  wliite  shaggy 
Colly,  that  belonged  to  the  cowherd  boy,  seemed  to  have 
comprehended  something  of  our  perplexity,  for  we  ob- 
served him  plying  and  scraping  in  the  snow  with  great 
violence,  and  always  looking  over  his  shoulder  for  us: 
on  going  to  the  spot,  we  found  that  he  had  marked 
straight  above  a  sheep:  from  that  he  flew  to  another, 
and  so  on  to  another,  as  fast  as  we  could  dig  them  out, 
and  ten  times  faster,  for  he  sometimes  had  twenty  or 
thirty  holes  marked  beforehand." 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Peach-Tree. 

Sir, — I  have  a  peach-tree  in  my  garden 
which,  at  the  time  of  flowering  the  past  year, 
showed  evident  signs  of  premature  decay. 
Having  seen  in  the  Cabinet  that  alkaline 
substances  had  been  applied  to  the  roots  of 
trees  when  in  these  circumstances  with  great 
success,  I  opened  the  earth,  poured  soapsuds 
about  the  roots,  and  returned  the  pulverized 
soil  —  the  effect  was  almost  instantaneous, 
and  although  the  application  was  not  made 
in  time  to  save  the  whole  crop  of  fruit,  a  por- 
tion of  it  came  to  perfection,  and  was  by  far 
the  finest  and  most  luscious  that  it  had  ever 
borne.  A  neighbour,  whose  peach-tree  grew 
so  near  that  its  branches  almost  touched  mine, 
and  was  affected  in  the  same  way,  but  not  to 
so  great  an  extent,  neglected  to  do  as  I  had 


done ;  his  crop  of  fruit  all  fell  off  when  they 
had  attained  the  size  of  almonds,  and  the 
tree  itself  is  now  entirely  dead,  while  mine 
is  more  vigorous  than  ever,  having,  after  the 
dressing  of  soapsuds,  thrown  out  much  new 
wood,  which  ripened  well,  and  at  the  present 
moment  its  appearance  is  peculiarly  healthy 
and  vigorous.  It  might  be  added,  I  repeated 
the  dose  of  soapsuds  several  times  during  the 
summer.  John  Cornky. 

Philadelpliia,  4th  Jan.,  1841. 


To  Correspondents. 

Will  "  A  Grain  and  Silk  Grower"  re-peruse  tlie  arti- 
cle wliicli  he  notices — it  might  form  the  most  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  his  questions. 

"  Agricola's"  paper  on  the  modus  operandi  of  Lime, 
demands,  and  will  repay  a  most  careful  and  considerate 
perusal  and  examination. 

We  beg  "  Observer" toaccept  our  best  thanks. 

Doctor  Coates's  very  interesting  paper  on  the  "  Hes- 
sian Fly,"  is  highly  important  at  the  present  time,  and 
will  call  forth,  we  doubt  not,  the  most  scrupulous  in- 
vestigation. We  offer  the  pages  of  the  Cabinet  for  the 
purpose  of  recording  the  views  and  experience  of  a 
very  numerous  and  intelligent  class  of  our  readers, 
who  feel  a  very  serious  interest  in  the  subject.  We 
are  pleased  to  find  that  Miss  Morris  is  continuing  her 
investigations,  and  hope  her  labours  will  be  crowned 
with  success. 


The  quantity  of  rain  and  melted  snow  which  fell 
during  the 

l'2th  month,  (December,)  1840,  was. ..  .3.647  inches. 

The  quantity  which  fell  during  the 
year  1840,  was 47.4  inches. 

The  average  quantity  which  fell  annually  during  the 
past  ten  years,  ending  with  1840,  was.  .42.395  inches. 

Those  who  desire  to  know  the  quantity  which  has 
fallen  annually  since  1810,  are  referred  to  page  186, 
vol.  XL,  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

John  Conrad. 

Pennsylvania  Hospital,  1st  mo.  1,  1841. 
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Blight  on  Wheat. 

Mr.  Editor, — As  there  is  a  laudable  in- 
quiry ^s  to  the  cause  and  nature  of  blight  on 
small  grains,  and  quite  a  variety  of  opinions, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  form  correct  results,  ex- 
cept by  close  observation  of  facts.     I  there- 
fore state  some  relative  to  my  own  grain,  that 
came  under  my  observation  the  past  season. 
And  first,  as  to  the  nature  and  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  as  I  think  this  ought  always  to  be 
noticed,  where  results  are  expected  to  aid 
inquiries  into  the  nature  and  cause  of  effects. 
My  farm  is  mostly  level,  except  some  gentle 
undulations,  where  it  declines  towards  Cedar 
Brook.     The  soil  is  generally  a  dark-brown 
loam,  five  to  eight  inches  deep,  resting  on  a 
tenacious  sub-soil,   one  to   three   feet  deep, 
easily  penetrated  by  a  spade,  under  which  is 
a  coarse,  loose  gravel.     That  part  which  de- 
clines towards  the  brook,  may,  therefore,  be 
termed  a  gravelly  loam.     My  winter  wheat, 
and  rye,  were  both  badly  injured  by  rust,  or 
blight;  but  the  facts  I  propose  to  notice  relate 
to  Siberian  spring  wheat,  the   kind  I  have 
heretofore  found  the  least  liable  to  blight. 
I  had  two  small  pieces,  of  about  two  and  a 
half  acres  each ;  one  was  in  an  old  orchard, 
the  trees  thinned  out,  descending  towards  the 
brook.    The  year  before,  it  received  about  one 
hundred  loads  of  muck,  spread  and  ploughed 
under  deep,  and  harrowed,  and   then  about 
fifty  loads  of  good  barnyard  manure,  spread 
on  the  field,  and  also  harrowed  in.     Part  was 
planted  with  potatoes,  the  ground  first  fur- 
rowed, the  seed  dropped,  and  covered  by  two 
back  furrows,  in  the  form  of  a  ridge.     The 
other  part  was  back  furrowed,  the  ridges  a 
little  flatted  with  a  rake,  to  clear  off  small 
stones,  &c.,  then   planted    with   ruta  baga. 
The  turnips  were  very  good ;  the  potatoes  a 
fair  crop.     This  piece  was  early  ploughed 
last  spring;  well  harrowed ;  the  wheat  brined 
and  limed,  and  sowed  about  a  bushel  and  a 
Cab— Vol.  V.— No.  7. 


peck  to  the  acre.     The  other  piece  was  a 
deep  loam  ;  ploughed  the  year  before  nearly 
ten  inches  deep,  and  thoroughly  harrowed  ; 
then  about  sixty  loads  of  fine  manure  spread 
on   the   whole,   and   again   well    harrowed. 
About  two  acres  were  planted  with  Swedish 
turnips;  the  remainder  a  patch  of  corn  ami 
potatoes ;  all  very  fine.     Last  spring  it  was 
prepared  like  the  other  field,  except  that  a 
part  had  slacked  lime  spread,  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  bushels  per  acre;  harrowed  and 
sowed  in  like  manner.     Both  pieces  came  up 
well ;  looked  promising  until  about  the  1st  of 
May,  when  I  perceived  the  grain  at  a  stand : 
on  examining  it,  I  found  the  larvee  of  the  fly 
were  very  thick.     It  however  soon  tillered, 
and  by  June  appeared  again  promising.    The 
latter  part  of  June  it  began  to  head  ;  and  part 
indicated  a  large  crop.     July  the  3d  I  exa- 
mined it  particularly ;  the  most  forward  was 
in  the  milk ;  the  straw  bright  and  healthy,  so 
far  as  I  observed.     The  next  day,  about  three 
o'clock  P.  M.,  we  had  a  sudden  heavy  gust 
of  wind,  accompanied  with  lightning,  rain, 
and  some  little  hail.     It  cleared  away  before 
sunset;  the  Sabbath  following  was  a  delight- 
ful, clear  day,  and  so  was  the  succeeding  day. 
On  Monday,  about  ten  o'clock  A.  M.,  I  vi- 
sited one  of  the  fields,  apprehending  that  some 
of  the  largest  grain  might  be  lodged  ;  antici- 
pating no  other  damage   from   the  shower. 
But,  to  my  astonishment,  I  found  it  covered 
with  rust,  or  blight,  rustling  in  the  wind  like 
dry  leaves,  and  the  straw  appeared  perfectly 
dead.     I  hastened  to  the  other  field,  and,  if 
possible,  found  it  still  worse.     We  cut  it  soon 
after,  and  shall  not  get  more  than  a  third  of 
a  crop  of  shrivelled  grain.     On  close  exami- 
nation, I  perceived  not  the  least  effect  on  the 
wheat,  where  the  lime  was  spread,  but  the 
clover  appeared  more  rank,  as  it  was  seeded 
down.     I  have,  for  a  kv^  years  past,  noticed 
with  care  the  progress  of  insects,  and  blight, 
upon  grain,  but  never  before  witnessed  so 
sudden  a  transition  from  health  to  death  in 
grain.     I  hope  some  of  your  scientific  corre- 
spondents will  express  their  views  on  the 
subject,  and  hereafter  follow  it  up  by  close 
observation. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  at  the  same 
time,  the  outer  edges,  and  many  whole  leaves, 
on  all  my  young  pear  trees,  were  blighted, 
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turned  black,  mostly  dropped  off;  and  it  was 
some  weeks  before  they  reanimated,  but  not 
a  pear  came  to  maturity. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

David  L.  Dodge, 

Cedar  Brook,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  Dec.  20, 1840. 

For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Fruit  Trees. 

The  propagation  and  cultivation  of  fruit 
trees  is  a  most  pleasant  and  agreeable  occu- 
pation for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers ; 
and  those  who  have  been  educated  in  indus- 
trious habits,  and  those  into  whose  minds 
sound  moral  principles  have  been  instilled, 
are  invariably  fond  of  it.  Every  family  who 
occupy  a  lot,  or  a  farm,  should  annually  de- 
vote a  small  portion  of  time  and  attention  to 
this  interesting  and  profitable  department  of 
rural  occupation ;  for,  we  are  all  fond  of  good 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  quinces,  and 
cherries,  and  all  should  lend  their  aid  in  their 
production  ;  but  never  plant  inferior  kinds  of 
fruit-trees:  the  same  expense,  time,  care, 
and  room  are  required  as  for  the  finest  varie- 
ties, which  are  tenfold  more  valuable. 

The  roots  of  trees  being  designed  not  only 
to  sustain  them  in  a  proper  position,  but  to 
furnish  them  with  nutriment,  care  should  be 
taken,  in  planting,  to  loosen  the  earth  for  a 
considerable  distance  around  them.  Those 
who  try  how  small  a  hole  will  accommodate 
the  roots  of  a  tree,  miss  their  aim,  for  experi- 
ment has  shown,  that  a  tree  planted  in  a  hole 
three  feet  in  diameter,  will  grow  as  much  in 
five  years,  as  one  planted  in  a  small  hole  will 
in  ten  ;  and  the  reason  is  obvious,  for  in  the 
one  case  the  fibres  of  the  roots  can  extend 
and  collect  food  without  obstruction,  while 
in  the  other  the  supply  is  very  limited,  or  cut 
oflr. 

Miller  says,  "  the  roots  of  trees  dre  often 
buried  too  deep  in  the  ground,  which,  in  a 
cold  or  moist  soil,  is  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 
advantages that  can  attend  fruit  trees ;  for  the 
sap  in  the  branches,  being  by  the  warmth  of 
the  air  put  strongly  into  motion  early  in  the 
spring,  is  exhausted  in  nourishing  the  blos- 
soms, and  a  part  of  it  is  perspired  through 
the  wood  branches,  so  that  its  strength  is  lost, 
before  the  warmth  can  reach  the  roots,  to  put 
them  into  an  equal  motion  in  search  of  fresh 
nourishment,  to  supply  the  expenses  of  the 
branches,  for  want  of  which  the  blossoms  fall 
off"  and  decay." 

After  the  best  kinds  of  trees  have  been 
procured,  and  skilfully  and  properly  planted, 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  protect  them 
from  the  depredations  of  cattle,  and  they 
should  be  staked,  to  keep  them  in  an  upright 
position,  for  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  in- 


dolence and  want  of  taste  of  a  farmer  is  more 
prominently  and  permanently  exhibited,  than 
in  the  inclined  position  of  his  fruit  trees. 
What  think  you,  neighbour,  of  a  man  who 
has  suffered  a  fine  apple  or  pear  tree  to 
grow  at  an  angle  of  fbrty-five  degrees,  when, 
if  it  had  claimed  attention  at  the  proper  time, 
five  minutes'  work  would  have  given  it  per- 
pendicularity, and  preserved  its  beauty;  and 
it  would  then  have  occupied  much  less  space. 

On  every  farm,  a  small  space  should  be 
allotted  for  the  purpose  of  raising  stocks  of 
the  different  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  so  that  buda 
or  grafts  could  be  inserted  at  the  proper  sea- 
sons of  performing  these  operations,  and  in 
this  way  a  perpetual  succession  of  the  finest 
trees  would  be  obtained.  The  nursery  for 
this  purpose  should  be  kept  entirely  free 
from  weeds,  otherwise  all  will  be  hopeless, 
for  weeds  have  been  proven,  by  several  of 
my  lazy  acquaintance,  to  grow  much  faster 
than  young  fruit  trees  raised  from  the  seed. 
The  quince  is  among  the  most  profitable  of 
our  fruits,  always  finding  a  ready  market  at 
a  generous  price,  and  yet  there  is  but  little 
attention  given  to  its  cultivation  :  it  succeeds 
best  in  a  moist  soil,  and  will  grow  readily 
from  slips  inserted  in  the  ground,  early  in 
the  spring.  The  young  trees  produce  the 
finest,  fairest  fruit ;  there  should,  therefore, 
be  a  succession  kept  up,  as  they  do  not  do 
well  at  a  greater  age  than  ten  or  twelve 
years.  It  is  hoped  that  the  approaching 
spring  will  not  be  permitted  to  pass  by  with- 
out a  large  addition  being  made  to  the  num- 
ber of  quince  trees  in  our  country.  Those 
who  are  too  remote  from  market  to  profit  by 
the  sale  of  them  in  a  green  state,  will  find 
their  interest  promoted  by  drying  them,  when 
they  will  sell  for  a  higher  price  than  the  best 
dried  peaches. 

Those  who  plant  young  orchards  would  do 
well  to  consider  maturely  what  description 
of  cultivated  crops  would  be  most  beneficial 
to  the  trees,  and  particularly  to  avoid  such  as 
are  known  to  be  injurious.  What  would  be 
the  effect  of  a  luxuriant  crop  of  wheat  or  rye, 
is  well  known.  The  trees  are  stunted  and 
injured  in  their  growth,  or  they  are  smothered 
and  killed  outright.  Will  a  wise  man  sow 
a  young  orchard  with  rye  7     I  say  no,  never. 

Agricola. 


"  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  grow  rich. 
It  is  only  to  trust  nobody  —  to  befriend  none 
—  to  heap  interest  upon  interest,  cent  upon 
cent  —  to  destroy  all  the  fine  feelings  of  our 
nature,  and  be  rendered  mean,  miserable  and 
despised  for  some  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and 
riches  will  come,  as  sure  as  disease,  disap- 
pointment, misery  and  death." 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Portraits  of  Animals. 

Sir, — I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
portrait  of  a  Cotswold  buck,  as  drawn  from 
the  life,  and  given  in  the  number  of  the  Al- 
bany Cultivator  for  the  last  month.  This 
animal  has  been  imported  by  that  spirited 
breeder  and  improver,  W.  H.  Sotham,  v.'hose 
perseverance  and  industry  in  the  cause  are 
above  all  praise.  But,  is  it  really  intended 
we  should  suppose  that  the  sheep  is  there 
faithfully  represented?  Then  he  is  a  nonde- 
Bcript,  and  reminds  one  of  the  build  of  a  road- 
wagon,  as  much  as  a  sheep;  for  if  the  hind 
legs  had  been  brought  a  little  further  for- 
ward, they  would  then  have  stood  under  the 
centre  of  the  carcass,  and  have  rendered  the 
fore  legs  quite  unnecessary ;  or,  it  might  have 
been  as  easy  to  add  a  couple,  to  support  the 
enormous  rump !  As  he  now  stands,  he  ap- 
pears, as  some  one  says,  "a  creature  packed 
up  in  two  parcels !"  And  yet,  Mr.  Editor, 
the  "portrait,"  as  it  is  called,  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  what  we  were  led  to  expect, 
from  the  importer's  notes  of  preparation,  first 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  saying 
that  he  was  coming,  and,  on  landing,  that  he 
had  come,  and  had  brought  with  him  the 
pride  of  all  England  !  having,  as  it  would 
seem,  contrived  to  bribe  the  English  breeders 
to  dispose  of  their  best  stock  for  the  conside- 
ration of  a  few  extra  dollars,  reserving  to 
themselves  their  "  fair  to  middling"  only,  to 
breed  from  hereafter !  Now,  I  must  say,  I 
have  never  found  that  our  English  friends 
were  so  much  like  some  of  ourselves  — such 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  folks  —  as  to 
sell  their  best  stock ;  and,  judging  by  some 
that  I  have  seen  imported,  I  am  not  inclined 
to  believe  that  they  have  so  far  forgotten 
themselves  as  to  dispose  of  their  best,  even  to 
friend  Sotham,  either  for  love  or  money. 

While  reading  the  importer's  account  of 
his  magnificent  purchase,  in  the  late  numbers 
of  the  Cultivator,  I  could  not  but  think  that 
he  wrote  with  a  large  quill,  and  was  reminded 
of  the  boy  whose  father  had  always  counselled 
him  to  "  talk  large,"  and  who,  on  being  asked 
what  fish  he  had  dined  upon,  replied,  "a 
whale."  And  I  have  heard  of  an  honest 
Hibernian,  who,  on  going  to  Enirland  to  work 
at  the  hay  harvest,  and  receiving  thirty-five 
shillings  for  his  labour,  hurried  back  to  Ire- 
land, and,  meeting  a  friend,  on  landing,  who 
was  just  going  for  the  same  purpose,  told  him 
he  might  just  stay  where  he  was,  for  he  had 
brought  away  all  the  money  with  him  !  Now 
it  would  really  seem  as  if  our  Albany  friends 
were  determined  to  keep  all  the  finest  and 
fattest  things  to  themselves,  and  swallow  us 
and  our  lean  kine  at  a  gulp !  Assuredly 
they  do  talk  very  large,  and  make  wonderful 


animals  upon  paper;  but  our  stock  will  grow 
in  proportions  in  spite  of  us,  and  a  very  large 
body  will  fit  itself  with  legs  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  weight  which  they  are  destined  to 
carry;  nor  have  we  ever  been  able  to  obtain 
them  with  a  natural  piazza  at  the  rump, 
all  ours  requiring  artificial  shelter  in  stormy 
weather.  But  let  not  our  friend  Sotham  sup- 
pose, for  a  moment,  that  I  wish  to  detract  an 
iota  from  the  praise  that  is  due  to  him  for 
introducing  amongst  us  improved  stock ;  he 
richly  deserves  all  the  credit  and  profit  that 
he  can  possibly  receive;  but  if  he  would  draw 
with  a  more  faithful  poi¥Sil  the  delineations 
of  his  animals,  and  write  with  a  leetle  smaller 
pen,  he  would  not  be  serving  himself,  or  the 
cause  which  he  has  so  nobly  espoused,  with 
less  efficiency,  truth,  or  fairness. 

But  I  am  bound  to  do  him  justice  m  one 
very  essential  particular — he  has  disenchant- 
ed the  spell  which  has  been  thrown  around 
the  profession  of  hog-hreeding  in  the  eastern 
states,  and  worked  the  very  mischief  with 
the  magicians  themselves,  with  all  their  Tom- 
foolery about  three  white  hairs  and  feet! 
He  says,  "  colour,  in  Bcrkshires,  is  not  here- 
ditary; they  vary  in  many  instances,  and  I 
have  seen  the  pure  breed  of  all  colours, 
nmoncfst  the  best  prize  herds  in  England ;  to 
discard  good  animals  for  their  colour  oulv, 
are  quibbles  that  seem  to  me  profitless  dis- 
cussions, and  too  much  like  quackery  to  de- 
serve notice."  And,  speaking  of  sheep,  he 
says;  "new  things  have  often  led  farmers 
into  errors  ;  these  breeds  are  so  much  mixed, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  know  from  whence  they 
have  principally  descended,  nor  do  I  care,  so 
long  as  I  approve  of  the  sheep  ;  my  idea  of 
name  and  colour  of  any  cattle  is,  that  it 
weighs  but  little  in  the  scale  of  profit."  Now 
this  is  refreshing  to  us,  at  this  distance,  and 
leads  us  to  feel  curious  to  learn  how  the  loise 
men  of  the  east  will  settle  their  differences 
on  this  momentous  subject.  But  a  friend  at 
my  elbow  is  so  uncharitable  as  to  suggest  the 
possibility,  that  this  liberality  of  the  writer 
might  not  have  been  quite  so  conspicuous, 
but  for  the  "  black  spot  in  the  off  side  of 
Matchless,"  which,  he  informs  us,  is  a  Here- 
ford cow,  that  won  the  first  prize  at  the  Royal 
As-ricultural  Society's  meeting  at  Oxford,  in 
1S19,  against  "  all  England,"  which  spot, 
however,  he  says,  was  "  unnoticed  by  judg- 
ment." So,  then,  we  have  lived  to  see  the 
time  when  a  comfortably  sized  black  spot,  on 
the  off  side  of  a  pure-bred  Hereford,  is  of  no 
importance  in  the  "  eye  of  judgment !"  Now, 
after  this,  a  small  spot  on  the  nose  of  a  bull, 
or  the  colour  of  it  a  little  too  yellow,  or  two 
white  feet  only,  and  a  black  tip  to  the  tail  of 
a  hog,  are  defects  which  might  be  unnoticed 
by  judgment !  —  they  are  as  moats  in  the 
sunbeam, and,  "  Othello's  occupation 's  gone  1" 
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We  may  therefore  set  to  work,  and  breed  good 
animals,  without  being  compelled  to  go  to 
Albany  for  chapter  and  verse,  for  it  would 
seem,  after  all,  that  a  good  animal  cannot  be 
of  a  bad  colour  !  Friend  Sotham,  we  thank 
thee  for  our  cure. 

Joh:?j  Westlake. 

Eastern  S}iore  Maryland,  Dec.  18,  1840. 


Sheep. 

Late  in  the  summer  of  1830,  I  borrowed 

one  hundred  dollar^  and  went  into  the  neigh- 
bouriiood  and  purchased  sixty-eight  sheep,  at 
the  average  cost  of  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents 
per  head,  which  left  me  on  hand  thirty-one 
dollars  of  my  borrowed  money,  and  at  this 
time  I  had  other  twelve  sheep,  which  made 
me  a  flock  of  eighty.  The  next  winter  I 
kept  them  on  good  hay,  without  grain,  until 
the  1st  day  of  March,  after  which  I  fed  a  lit- 
tle corn.  The  winter  was  extremely  severe, 
yet  I  lost  but  one  sheep,  and  that  by  casualty. 
I  continued  feeding  a  little  corn  until  May, 
when  I  quit  it  altogether.  That  season  1 
raised  thirty-six  lambs,  which  increased  my 
flock  to  one  hundred  and  ten,  and  I  .sold  the 
wool,  belonging  to  my  old  sheep,  in  June,  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollar.s.  I  then  went 
and  paid  my  note,  and  had  forty-four  dollars 
left  of  the  money  for  which  I  sold  my  wool. 
The  next  winter  I  fed  my  sheep  as  before, 
but  lost  three  by  death:  my  wool,  the  next 
summer,  sold  for  one  hundred  and  five  dol- 
lars, and  the  same  season  I  raised  forty-five 
lambs,  and  sold  sixty  of  my  old  sheep  for  se- 
venty-eight dollars  and  sixty  cents,  making 
the  amount  of  sales  from  my  flock,  that  sea- 
son, one  hundred  and  eighty-one  dollars  and 
sixty  cents.  In  the  winter  of  18.32-3,  I 
lost  six  sheep  by  death,  and  sheared  ninety- 
one  in  the  summer ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  proportion  of  lambs,  the  produce  of 
wool  was  small ;  some  of  this  was  retained 
for  home  use ;  the  remainder  sold  for  eighty 
dollars.  Thus  has  my  flock,  for  three  years, 
averaged  ninety-four  head  —  the  sales  from 
it  amounting  to  four  hundred  and  nineteen 
dollars.  The  last  summer  I  raised  thirty 
lambs,  but  sold  no  old  sheep;  so  that  in  Au- 
gust, at  the  end  of  the  three  years,  I  had  on 
hand  one  hundred  and  fourteen  sheep  — 
twenty-five  above  the  average  for  three  years 
—  which  sheep  were  worth  fifty  dollars. 
This  sum,  added  to  my  sales,  would  make 
four  hundred  and  sixty-nine  dollars  for  the 
produce  of  ninety-four  sheep  for  three  years, 
or  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  dollars,  thirty- 
three  cents,  per  annum  —  equal  to  one  dollar 
and  sixty-six  cents  per  head  :  which  gives  a 
nett  profit  of  sixty  per  cent  for  the  three  years 
together.  —  Genesee  Farmer. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Make  the  Wind  Work  — Ho! 

I  HAVE  lately  been  gratified  to  learn  that  a 
friend  of  mine  has  applied  a  windmill  to  his 
barn  pump,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  water 
for  his  stock.  It  is  said  to  cost  only  a  mode- 
rate sum,  and  to  work  well  —  so  well  that  it 
is  likely  to  come  speedily  into  general  use. 
The  plan  which  he  has  adopted  is  said  to  be 
essentially  the  same  as  was  proposed  in  the 
Farmers'  Cabinet,  Vol.  2,  p.  162. 

This  means  of  working  a  pump  seems  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  water- 
ing stock,  and  is  equally  applicable  to  thebarn- 
yard  and  the  pasture-field,  whether  the  water 
is  derived  from  a  well  or  neighbouring  stream. 

The  wind,  however,  is  objectionable  as  a 
pumper,  unless  closely  watched.  Some- 
times he  wont  work  at  all  —  sometimes  he 
will  work  too  fast.  At  one  time  he  will  lie  still, 
in  spite  of  all  our  promptings  —  at  another 
time  he  will  work  furiously  for  a  whole  night, 
when  we  would  wish  him  to  sleep.  He  has 
so  many  eccentricities,  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  employ  some  management,  and 
contrivance,  before  we  can  fairly  depend  upon 
his  services.  By  the  proper  use  of  these  restric- 
tions, he  may  become  a  valuable  farm  labourer. 

1.  If  he  will  pump  too  much  water,  so  ag 
to  drain  the  well  improperly,  a  ball-cock,  and 
return-pipe  may  be  fixed,  so  as  to  return  the 
surplus  water  into  the  well. 

2.  If  he  will  work  all  night,  the  pump  may 
be  thrown  out  of  gear,  so  as  to  stop  it. 

3.  If  he  will  sometimes  run  too  fast,  a  re- 
^ulator  may  be  so  contrived  as  to  equalize 
the  motion.  This  may  be  done  in  several  way.?. 

a  By  means  of  a  friction-lock.  This  may 
be  so  fixed  that  the  friction  will  increase  with 
the  strength  of  the  wind. 

b  The  wings  may  turn  on  pivots,  and  rest 
on  springs,  so  as  to  yield  to  the  increasing 
force  of  a  gale,  and  thus  lessen  the  surfaces 
exposed  to  the  wind. 

c  The  obliquity  of  the  wings  may  be 
changed  by  the  centrifugal  force  of  weights, 
and  counteracting  springs.     Or, 

d  The  wings  may  be  made  to  slide  on  the 
arms.  This  may  be  effected  by  means  of 
weights  sliding  on  the  backs  of  the  arms,  and 
connected  by  cords  with  the  opposite  wings; 
the  weights  must  be  such,  and  so  adjusted  by 
springs,  that  as  the  velocity  increases,  the 
centrifugal  force  will  carry  them  outwards, 
and  draw  their  respective  wings  nearer  the 
centre.  I  would  be  glad  if  some  competent 
person  would  give  us  a  complete  description, 
and  drawings  of  a  wind  pump  on  the  best 
plan,  its  dimensions  and  mode  of  construction, 
so  as  to  enable  us  to  have  them  erected. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Book  Farming. 

Sm, — A  writer  in  your  late  numbers  has 
given  us  an  account  of  two  very  pleasant 
visits  which  he,  as  "  One  of  the  Old  School," 
has  paid  to  a  young  and  interesting  neigh- 
bour, "  one  who  has  left  the  noisy  town  for 
the  quiet  country" — no  doubt  for  the  best  of 
reasons — and  has  worked  thereout,  it  must 
be  admitted,  a  very  pretty  moral  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  members  of  the  establishment 
to  which  he  belongs.  I  am  much  pleased 
with  the  humour  and  good  feeling  which  are 
there  displayed,  but  I  too,  Mr.  Editor,  am  one 
of  the  old  ones,  and  as  I  can  enjoy  a  joke  as 
well  as  most  folks,  I  think  it  might  be  per- 
mitted me  to  record  a  little  of  my  experience 
on  "  t'other  side  of  the  hedge,"  premising, 
however,  that  what  I  shall  say  will  be  the 
truth,  and  nothing  but — indeed  I  am  no  hand 
at  fabricating  stories. 

You  must  know,  then,  that  I  also  have  a 
young  friend  and  neighbour  who,  having  been 
unfortunate  as  a  dry-goods  merchant  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, saved  just  money  enough  from  the 
wreck  of  his  property  to  stock  a  small  farm 
in  my  immediate  vicinity,  where,  if  he  is  not 
earning  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
't  is  strange  to  me.  And  although  I  shall  not 
"extenuate"  in  what  I  am  about  to  say,  I  am 
sure  I  have  no  wish  to  "  set  down  aught  in 
malice,"  for  he  is  an  excellent  young  man 
and  a  kind-hearted  neighbour,  and  will  do 
well  enough  by  and  by — but  indeed  he  needs 
a  little  more  tutoring;  and,  as  experience 
keeps  the  best  school,  he  is  likely  to  obtain 
it — not,  however,  without  paying  for  it ;  for 
•'  there  is  no  royal  road  to  Agriculture,  any 
more  than  to  Geometry,"  as  has  elsewhere 
been  said — easy  as  it  appears  to  those  who 
turn  to  it  as  a  last  resource,  or  as  a  profession 
for  the  lame  and  the  lazy. 

My  friend's  farm  is  very  much  out  of  con- 
dition, having  been  sadly  overworked  by  a  late 
tenant,  who  was,  unfortunately,  too  good  a 
manager — his  object  being  to  get  all  for  no- 
thing ;  and  finding  it  necessary  to  turn  the 
tables,  if  he  ever  intended  again  to  have  a  ta- 
ble to  sit  down  to,  preferred  going  to  the  west, 
and  spreading  one  in  the  wilderness.  The 
weeds  therefore  had  taken  possession,  before 
my  young  friend,  and  it  will  be  a  task,  I  cal- 
culate, for  him  to  dispossess  these  pre-emp- 
tioners,  who  bid  defiance  to  him  and  all  his 
works.  I  shall  not  forget  the  day,  when  he 
and  his  elegant  young  wife  and  sweet  pi- 
geons'-pair  of  children,  first  came  and  took 
possession  of  the  "  Eglantine  Farm,"  as  his 
partner  chose  to  call  it !  It  was  a  wretched 
day,  very  early  in  the  spring,  with  the  rain 
and  sleet  making  a  clear  breach  through  the 
house  by  the  broken  windows  and  unhinged 


doors,  and  no  preparation  for  himself,  or  pro- 
vision for  his  cattle.  I  assure  you  it  was 
anything  but  a  picture  of  the  "  Farmer's  life 
and  duties,"  so  beautifully  set  forth  in  the 
number  of  the  Cabinet  for  December;  indeed, 
my  heart  ached  for  them,  and  I  called  and 
told  them  so — which  was,  I  can  now  see,  a 
very  indelicate  thing,  and  is,  no  doubt,  Uie 
cause  of  the  coolness  which  has  subsisted  be- 
tween us  ever  since,  but  my  conscience  tells 
me  I  meant  no  harm ;  I  have  therefore  been 
compelled  to  look  on  in  silence,  and  should 
have  continued  to  do  so,  had  not  your  "  Old 
School"  correspondent's  pleasantly-written 
tales  determined  me  to  try  my  hand  a  little 
at  the  same  thing. 

Well,  then,  my  neighbour's  fields  may  all 
be  known  by  the  fine  weeds  which  have  taken 
possession;  and,  judging  by  their  frowning 
aspect  as  they  look  on  you  from  over  the 
fences,  they  mean  to  keep  it  too.  And  lest 
it  should  be  suspected  that  he  was  non  com. 
in  his  new  business,  he  was  determined  to 
employ  no  one  who,  by  his  superior  know- 
ledge, was  likely  to  bring  his  capability  into 
question  ;  he  therefore  hired  a  couple  of  boys, 
and  on  he  went,  "  the  world  all  before  him," 
and  plenty  of  room  "  where  to  choose :"  and 
as  the  time  of  corn  planting  arrived,  I  was 
amused  to  find  him  doubling  the  number  of 
hills  per  acre — having  discovered  by  the  rule 
of  three,  that  if  1200  iiills  would  produce  45 
bushels  per  acre,  2400  hills  would,  of  course, 
yield  90  bushels,  according  to  the  mode  of 
calculation  practised  in  the  counting-house ; 
and  this  was  so  plain,  that  the  only  wonder 
with  him  was,  that  it  had  remained  for  him 
to  enjoy  the  credit  of  having  first  made  the 
discovery !  And  he  was  surprised  too,  on 
ploughing  up  his  land,  to  find  it  quite  clean 
— not  a  weed  to  be  seen,  for  he  had  buried 
them  all — and  wondered  how  it  could  have 
been  supposed  that  the  farm  was  overgrown 
with  them  ;  he  therefore  calculated,  that  he 
should  be  exempt  from  future  summer  cul- 
ture, "  for  where  could  weeds  come  from  ?" 

As  soon  as  the  grass  had  started  in  the 
meadows,  he  made  haste  to  purchase  a  lot  of 
cattle  to  feed  it,  thinking  that  beef  would 
answer  his  purpose  better  than  butter,  as  his 
wife,  he  justly  conceited,  would  make  a  mess 
of  that :  he  therefore  watched  for  the  first 
drove  which  passed,  and  got  the  owner  to  se- 
lect for  him  ten  (full  twice  the  number  that 
he  had  food  for)  of  those  best  suited  to  his 
purpose ;  cheerfully  paying  the  price  that  he 
asked,  as  he  could  clearly  see,  they  would  be 
worth  more  than  the  cost  price  when  they 
were  fat,  and,  at  all  events,  that  must  be  a 
safe  speculation.  Now,  it  need  not  be  added, 
that  the  owner  of  the  cattle  thought  this  a 
capital  opportunity  to  get  off  his  culls,  and  as 
he  was  a  man  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
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make  hay  while  the  sun  shone,  he  was  not 
slow  in  selectinsr  such  a  lot  "  as  was  not  to 
be  found  again  in  the  country ;"  but  my  young 
neighbour  had  chosen  one,  which  shamed  the 
other  nine,  by  his  good  looks,  and  the  drover, 
knowing  that  this  animal  would  bring  all  the 
rest  into  contempt,  had  the  kindness  to  tell 
him,  "  as  he  had  been  so  good  a  customer,  he 
cUbld  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  leave  that 
animal  with  him,  as  he  knew  he  was  affected 
with  the  murrain,  which  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, spread  amongst  his  other  cattle  and 
destroy  the  whole  of  them ;"  he  was  therefore 
kind  enough  to  exchange  him  for  one  which 
was  exactly  a  match  for  the  other  nine,  all 
which  he  now  assured  him,  "defied  compe- 
tition !" 

My  neighbour,  while  living  in  the  city,  had 
often  purchased  split  peas  for  soup,  and  the 
thought  struck  him,  that  he  might  as  well 
secure  the  difference  in  price,  by  sowing  split 
peas  at  once,  and  thus  gain  a  double  advan- 
tage, wondering  again,  tliat  this  discovery 
had  been  reserved  for  him,  and  by  which  he 
could  see  very  clearly,  that  he  would  soon 
grow  rich ;  the  thing  was  so  palpable,  that, 
fearing  his  neighbours  might  take  advantage 
of  his  lucky  thought,  he  sowed  his  crop  by 
moonlight,  and  waited  anxiously  for  the  re- 
sult, that  he  might  secure  the  invention  to 
himself  by  a  patent  right !  but  he  found  that 
the  seed  was  so  bad  that  not  a  grain  of  it 
ever  came  up;  this  was  a  sad  disappointment, 
but  it  was  a  consolation,  that  no  one  knew  of 
his  discovery,  and  another  year  he  would  be 
sure  to  do  better. 

The  former  tenant  had  not  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  carry  abroad  his  manure  lor  the  last 
three  years,  so,  finding  that  others  were  sow- 
ing turnips  on  land  which  had  been  frequent- 
ly ploughed  and  harrowed  and  cleaned,  he 
thought  he  would  forestall  all  this  labour ;  and 
carrying  the  dung  on  to  an  old  pasture,  with 
one  ploughing,  sowed  his  turnip  seed  as  thick- 
ly as  he  could  scatter  it  —  the  turnips  came 
up  as  thick  as  a  mat,  which  gave  him  great 
pleasure;  but,  on  showing  them  to  an  old 
farmer  who  lives  across  the  country,  he  was 
mortified  to  hear  him  declare,  they  were  ten 
thousand  times  too  thick,  which,  of  course, 
he  set  down  as  a  notion  of  the  "  old  school." 
The  ancient  neighbour,  as  he  spoke,  pulled 
up  a  handful  of  the  plants,  and  after  looking 
at  them,  threw  them  down ;  and  I  was  highly 
amused  to  see  my  young  friend,  when  I  visit- 
ed my  farthest  field  in  the  evening,  busily 
employed  on  his  knees,  carefiilly  replacing 
the  plants  with  a  setting-stick,  and  patting 
the  earth  around  them,  that  they  may  not 
suffer  from  the  temporary  "  disarrangement !" 
he  however,  soon  found  that  the  weeds  ren- 
dered thinning  them  quite  impossible,  and 
they  grew  into  such  a  tower-ot-Babel  crop, 


that  to  rid  himself  of  the  trouble,  he  was  fain 
to  turn  in  his  stock  and  eat  up  all,  stock, 
block  and  belay.  By  this  time  his  corn  had 
given  up  contention  with  the  weeds,  and  had 
submitted  to  its  fate ;  and  then  he  found  that 
the  hills  were  so  close,  that,  to  clear  thera 
with  anything  but  the  hand-hoe,  was  quite 
out  of  the  question ;  while  to  attempt  to  do 
it  by  that  means — he  had  rather  be  excused. 
But  I  must  stop  for  the  present,  and  sin- 
cerely hope  that  by  the  next  season,  I  shall 
have  a  very  different  story  to  tell.  I  am  quite 
ready  to  admit,  that  such  persons  as  our  young 
neighbour  coming  amongst  us  will  be  of  much 
service  to  the  country ;  while,  in  return,  I 
must  be  permitted  to  believe,  that  although 
we  might  be  somewhat  deficient  in  the  Rule 
of  Three,  we  are  not  quite  so  ignorant,  as 
not  to  know  that  two  and  tioo  make  four. 
Another  of  the  Old  School, 

East  Bradford. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
«  Mixing  at  tbe  Root." 

"  Novitiate"  returns  his  compliments  to 
"  J.  D.  E."  for  his  respectful  notice.  (Vol.  5, 
p.  115.)  He  assures  J.  D.  E.  that  he  has 
observed  the  mixing  of  roots  both  in  the  com- 
mon and  sweet  potato,  too  often  to  be  a  scep- 
tic. Tiie  term  potato  was  used  in  a  general 
sense,  and  intended  to  embrace  both  the  com- 
mon and  sweet  kinds. 

J.  D.  E.  inquires  "  what  says  your  very  in- 
telligent correspondent  to  this  new  theory  of 
plants  mixing  at  the  root  f  Novitiate  (as 
his  name  implies)  is  not  very  intelligent,  and 
he  disclaims  the  character  of  being  so — and 
this  may  be  a  sufficieut  reason  why  J.  D,  E.'s 
"  very  easy  and  natural  solution"  does  not 
appear  so  to  him. 

The  roots  of  the  potato  do  sometimes  ex- 
tend to  great  distances  and  may  often  come 
in  contact — but  why  say  conflict  1  They  are 
insensitive — they  possess  no  locomotive  pow- 
ers— they  are  entirely  passive,  as  respects 
each  other — there  is  no  shuffling — no  elbow- 
ing or  shouldering — nothing  like  conflict  that 
I  can  conceive  of;  hence  it  appears  to  be  a 
gratuitous  and  somewhat  "  extravagant  sup- 
position that  they  might  become  chafed,  and 
thus  literally  inoculate  each  other."  If  this 
were  the  fact,  it  would  be  one  of  every-day 
occurrence  in  the  forest — the  field — the  gar- 
den. A  universal  inoculation  and  consequent 
mixture  would  take  place,  subversive  of  all 
distinctions  between  plants.  This  objection 
seems  particularly  strong  against  the  inocu- 
lation oi  fibrous  roots,  which  never  increase 
beyond  the  original  fibre. 

Admit  that  inoculation  does  take  place — 
will  a  mixing  follow  1     I  think  not.     In  the 
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process  of  ingrafting  there  is  inoculation- 
more — there  is  an  entire  substitution  of  the 
juices  of  the  stock  for  those  more  congenial 
ones  which  nature  had  designed  to  nourish 
the  scion — and  what  is  the  consequence? 
Does  a  mixture  take  place  1  I  think  not.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  stock  does  influ- 
ence the  fruit  of  the  scion — and  with  reason 
— but  does  the  fruit  of  the  scion  partake  of 
the  specific  qualities  of  the  stock?  I  think 
not.  The  digestive  and  assimilating  organs 
of  the  scion  appear  to  be  capable  of  destroy- 
ing those  specific  qualities  and  converting 
them  to  their  own  nature. 

The  choice  varieties  of  roots  and  fruits,  as 
well  as  of  animals,  have  been  obtained  by 
culture  from  native  productions  of  an  inferior 
quality,  and  these  possess  a  strong  tendency 
to  return  to  their  original  state,  whenever  the 
necessary  care  and  culture  are  neglected. 
This  tendency  increases  in  a  direct  ratio  to 
their  improvement.  Hence  the  universal 
complaint  of  degeneration,  where  only  ordi- 
nary attention  is  bestowed  in  the  cultivation 
of  improved  varieties.  Now  if  any  of  the 
highly  improved  varieties  of  fruit  are  ingraft- 
ed into  stocks  of  inferior  quality,  their  nou- 
rishment will  be  of  an  uncongenial  kind,  and 
deterioration  will  probably  take  place.  This 
seems  to  be  a  general  principle ;  but  it  re- 
mains to  be  shown  that  there  would  be  a 
particular  assimilation  to  the  peculiar  quali- 
ties of  the  stock. 

The  foregoing  suggestion  is  important  to 
our  horticulturists,  and  ought  to  be  attended 
to.  In  the  apple,  for  example,  instead  of  the 
usual  resort  to  a  cider-mill,  they  should  care- 
fully select  their  seeds  with  a  reference  to 
the  kinds  of  fruit  which  they  intend  to  propa- 
gate. Stocks  for  the  fine  varieties  of  early 
fruit  should  be  raised  from  seeds  of  early 
fruit,  and  of  good  quality  —  and  ceteris  pari- 
bus, of  all  the  other  kinds. 

If  the  view  which  I  have  taken  is  correct, 
it  follows  that  the  assimilating  powers  of  the 
plant  would  prevent  potatoes  from  mixing, 
by  inoculation.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
new  theory  is  no  better  than  the  old  one, 
and  that  they  are  both  alike  insufficient  to 
afford  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem. 
Before  attempting  to  build  any  more  theories, 
let  us  inquire  whether  the  whole  affair  may 
not  indeed  be  one  of  "Franklin's  fishes." 

I  have  often  seen  the  "  ring-streaked  and 
speckled"  potatoes,  and  therefore  am  no  scep- 
tic as  to  the  fact.  But  before  engaging  in 
the  inquiry  how  a  mixing  in  the  root  is  ef- 
fected, I  think  it  most  prudent  to  consider 
whether  it  is  effected  at  all  —  or  whether 
the  apparent  mixing  may  not  depend  on  the 
tendency  in  the  plant  to  degenerate,  or  form 
new  varieties?  Whether  it  is  essential  to 
this  change  that  two  varieties  should  be 


planted  together  ?  —  or  whether  the  same 
result  may  not,  and  does  not  frequently  occur 
where  only  one  variety  is  planted?  I  ara 
satisfied  that  this  does  often  happen ;  and  it 
may  be  found,  on  a  careful  investigation,  that 
it  is  the  only  way  in  which  plants  mix  in  the 
root.  This  idea  may,  perhaps,  be  very  repug- 
nant to  the  preconceived  notions  of  many  of 
my  readers  ;  but  it  is  by  far  the  most  conso- 
nant with  what  we  know  of  the  vegetable 
economy.  How  often  do  we  hear  agricultu- 
rists, who  have  not  been  over-careful  in  the 
choice  of  their  seed  (and  very  few  are  so), 
complain  that  their  potatoes  have  become  so 
mixed,  white,  red,  and  blue,  that  they  are  no 
longer  fit  to  plant.  I  am  aware  that  this  is 
always  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that 
different  varieties  have  been  accidentally 
planted,  either  together,  or  in  contiguous 
rows.  But  this  is  very  often  supposition  only, 
and  a  very  doubtful  one  too.  What  says  J. 
D.  E.  to  this  solution  tcithoiit  a  theory.  I 
hope  that  he  and  G.  W.  Cooper  will  give  the 
matter  a  full  and  fair  examination,  and  make 
known  the  result  for  the  benefit  of  a 
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Stall-Feeding. 

In  stall-feeding,  the  quantity  of  food  given 
should  be  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the 
animal ;  an  ox  will  eat  a  little  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  his  weight  per  day  of  cabbages,  and 
about  a  third  of  his  weight  of  common  tur- 
nips, besides  hay  to  counteract  the  supera- 
bundant moisture  of  the  roots.  About  a  sixth 
part  of  his  weight,  with  the  addition  of  dry 
food,  is  the  proper  allowance  per  day  of  pota- 
toes or  carrots.  One  pound  of  oil-cake  and 
one  of  hay  for  every  hundred  pounds  weight 
of  the  animal,  is  the  usual  allowance  per  day 
of  this  food  ;  the  quantity  of  the  former  being 
increased  as  the  fatting  progresses  until  it  is 
one-half  more  than  the  first. 

Every  load  of  hay  and  sufficient  litter  given 
to  beasts  while  fatting  on  roots  and  oil-cake, 
will  make  seven  loads  of  dung,  one  load  of 
which,  if  kept  under  shelter,  is  more  effica- 
cious than  two  of  common  barn  manure.  Mr. 
Moody  littered  forty-five  oxen  while  fatting 
with  twenty  wagon-loads  of  wheat-stubble, 
mown  after  the  crop  had  been  carried,  and 
the  product  of  dung,  when  well  fermented, 
was  six  hundred  tons:  another  trial  with 
thirty-six  cows  and  four  horses,  while  eating 
fifty  tons  of  hay,  and  twenty  acres  of  straw 
used  as  litter,  made  three  hundred  tons  of 
rotten  dung,  in  good  order  for  the  land.  Every 
acre  of  stubble,  after  carrying  the  wheat 
crop,  should  be  carefully  mown,  and  taken  to 
the  cattle-yard,  there  to  be  stacked,  for  win- 
ter use. — Selected. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet, 
The  Dahlia. 

Sir,  —  I  find  in  the  Majrazine  of  Horti- 
culture an  article  on  the  manag'ement  of  the 
Dahlia,  which  is  deserving  the  notice  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
most  superb  of  all  the  flowers  which  adorn 
our  gardens,  at  that  season  of  the  year  when 
the  beauty  and  bloom  of  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer varieties  have  passed  away.  It  is  there 
stated,  that  "  the  best  general  bloom  is  always 
to  be  found  upon  those  roots  which  are  planted 
on  a  moderately  rich,  sandy  loam  soil,  in  a 
cool  situation,  as  in  liot  and  dry  seasons  they 
do  not  suffer  so  much  from  drought,  as  those 
planted  upon  a  gravelly  or  sandy  bottom. 
Planting  the  roots  on  a  proper  soil,  near  the 
margin  of  a  river,  or  other  large  body  of 
water,  seems  best  adapted  to  ensure  a  per- 
fect blooming  of  this  exquisitely-formed 
flower  ;  the  constant  evaporation  from  tlie 
surface,  in  hot  weather,  producing  a  humidity 
in  the  atmosphere,  mucli  more  congenial  to 
the  nature  of  the  plant,  than  can  be  obtained 
by  any  artificial  means."  As  an  instance, 
mention  is  made  of  Thorburn's  garden,  which 
is  situated  on  Long-Island,  opposite  Hurlgate, 
and  within  about  twenty  feet  of  the  waters 
of  the  East  River,  where  the  Dahlia  has  not 
tailed,  for  several  years,  to  produce  an  abun- 
dant bloom  ;  while  in  the  interior,  cultivators 
have,  in  many  places,  been  unable  to  obtain 
a  hundred  flowers  from  as  many  roots :  and 
from  my  own  observation,  the  remark  is  just, 
for  the  best  blooms  which  I  witnessed  the 
last  season  were  in  situations  similar  to  that 
pointed  out,  on  the  Delaware,  in  a  garden 
reaching  to  within  a  very  few  feet  of  the 
river,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill, 
every  plant  being  loaded  with  blossoms  of  the 
most  perfect  form  and  delicate  varieties,  of 
remarkable  freshness  and  vigour;  while  on 
other  plantations,  more  remote  from  water, 
where  the  plants  had  grown  to  an  enormous 
size  —  more  like  trees  than  plants  of  annual 
growth  —  scarcely  could  be  found  a  single 
well-formed  flower,  with  numerous  buds 
which  never  opened  at  all. 

I  have  an  idea  that  a  great  improvement 
in  the  cultivation  of  this  most  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  autumnal  flowering  plants  might 
be  made,  by  placing  each  root  in  a  large  pot, 
instead  of  into  the  border  of  the  garden :  there 
would,  I  conceive,  be  many  and  great  advan- 
tages resulting  from  this  practice.  And, 
first,  the  roots  may  be  committed  to  the  earth 
much  earlier  than  would  be  safe,  if  they 
were  planted  into  the  border  at  once,  as  the 
pots  could  be  kept  under  shelter  —  a  piazza, 
for  instance  —  until  the  plants  had  shot  forth, 
and  then  be  plunged  into  the  borders,  pots 
and  all,  to  remain  during  the  flowering  sea- 


son :  this  mode  being  as  applicable  to  those 
plants  struck  in  pots  in  the  green-house,  as 
they  could  be  removed  to  large  pots  most 
conveniently.  Second,  At  the  approach  of 
winter,  the  pots  could  be  removed  from  the 
border  to  the  piazza,  or  into  the  house,  or 
other  shelter,  where  they  might  continue 
their  blooming,  and  bring  many  blossoms  to 
perfection  which  would  otherwise  be  cut  ofF 
by  the  frost,  or  be  prevented  from  opening  at 
all,  if  exposed  in  the  borders.  Third,  A 
proper  soil  might  be  prepared  artificially,  so 
as  to  suit  the  different  sorts  of  flowers,  it  being 
found  that  the  mottled  varieties  require  a 
gravelly  soil  to  bring  forth  their  beauties; 
and  others  doing  better  in  those  soils  that 
are  tenacious :  and  in  these  pots  the  roots 
might  remain  during  the  winter,  if  found  bet- 
ter adapted  to  their  safety  than  taking  them 
out;  it  is  presumed,  however,  that  in  either 
case,  it  would  be  advisable  to  replace  the 
earth  with  fresh  mould  at  the  time  of  plant- 
ing the  roots  in  the  spring,  and  this  could  be 
prepared  during  the  winter,  by  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere  and  agitation,  the  grand  se- 
cret of  preparing  mould  for  the  potting  of 
plants  of  every  description. 

D.  E. 


On  Weighing  Cattle,  while  Fatting. 

As  the  grazier  is  usually  less  skilled  in 
judging  of  the  weight  of  live  cattle  than  the 
butcher,  Lord  Kaimes  advises  to  sell  them 
by  weight  while  alive.  The  weighing  of 
cattle  periodically  is  also  useful,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  each  beast  fattens  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  the  food  eaten,  as  it 
may  often  be  best  to  dispose  of  such  as  do  not, 
forthwith.  He  says,  the  four  quarters,  when 
dressed,  are  about  half  the  whole  weight  of 
the  animal,  while  living,  with  its  stomach 
moderately  full ;  the  skin  being  about  the 
eighteenth  part ;  the  tallow  about  the  twelfth ; 
the  remainder  being  composed  of  the  head, 
feet,  tripe,  blood,  &c.,  which  offal  never  sells 
by  weight,  but  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of 
the  animal.  With  a  knowledge,  therefore, 
of  these  particulars,  and  of  the  market  price 
of  the  beef,  tallow,  skin,  &,c.,  the  farmer  or 
grazier  can  ascertain  what  his  animals  are 
worth  while  alive.  By  weighing  fatted 
calves  while  living,  and  deducting  eight 
pounds  from  every  twenty,  the  remainder  will 
prove  about  the  weight  of  the  four  quarters 
when  dressed.  —  Selected. 


The  industrious  are  seldom  criminal,  but 
the  most  of  those  who  yield  to  guilty  entice- 
ments may  trace  their  lapse  from  rectitude, 
to  habits  of  idleness. 
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PORTER, 

The  property  of  Morris  Longstreth,  Esq.,  Valley-Greeru- 


■  Calved  May  20, 1838. 


The  above  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  the  Devon  bull,  "  Porter,"  which  obtained  the  first 
premium  at  the  late  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society's  annual  exhibition.  Amongst  those 
who  recognized  in  this  animal  the  distinguishing  features  of  that  favourite  breed  of  British 
cattle,  permission  is  given  to  name  Professor  Pattison,  and  William  Peter,  Esq.,  British  con- 
sul ;  the  latter  gentleman  declaring  him  to  be  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  Devons  that 
he  had  seen  in  this  country,  and  equal  to  any  he  had  observed  in  the  extensive  herds  of  Mr. 
Coke  of  Norfolk,  adding,  "  an  animal  like  that,  would  not  be  permitted  to  leave  England." 

The  character  of  the  Devon  cattle  still  stands  pre-eminent  in  England,  as  a  distinct  breed. 
From  them,  it  is  said,  the  Herefords,  Gloucester  Reds,  and  Sussex  cattle  are  derived ;  and 
although  they  have  given  much  in  the  way  of  improving  other  breeds,  no  one  has  yet  be- 
lieved that  they  could  receive  aught  in  return.   Who  has  ever  heard  of  the  improved  Devons  1 

Lord  Somerville,  an  excellent  judge,  and  a  native  and  resident  of  the  county  in  which 
these  cattle  are  bred,  gives  the  following  description  of  them  —  not  as  they  might  be  in 
some  imaginary  animals,  but  as  they  are  really  found.  He  observes ;  "  while  speaking  of 
this  breed  of  cattle,  conclusions  must  not  be  drawn  from  the  shape  and  size  of  all  the  bulls, 
but  from  the  general  quality  of  the  stock;  for  certain  it  is,  that,  individually,  handsomer  bulls 
are  to  be  found  in  other  breeds ;  but  it  is  as  certain  that  this  race,  of  which  the  whole  pro- 
duce is  brought  to  view  (no  calves  being  slaughtered),  stands  the  confessed  favourite,  or 
amongst  the  very  first  in  Smithfield,  where  prejudice  cannot  find  the  way.  And  in  forming 
an  estimate  of  merit  or  demerit,  the  annual  produce  is  to  be  the  object  attended  to ;  and 
this  in  oxen,  which,  for  superiority  of  beef,  activity  in  labour  beyond  all  competition,  and 
what,  in  horses,  is  termed  blood,  will  be  found  a  true  criterion  to  judge  of  the  bulls  which 
begat  them.  Generally  speaking,  the  bulls  are,  relatively  to  oxen,  not  of  large  size;  and,  in 
respect  of  throat,  they  are  sometimes  reproached  with  being  throaty,  ox  with  the  skin  too 
profuse  and  pendulous  ;  the  curled  hair,  too,  giving  an  apparent  coarseness  to  the  head,  not 
to  be  found  in  some  other  breeds,  when  carefully  trimmed  with  the  scissors  ;  the  neck,  per- 
haps, thick  and  gory,  in  the  estimation  of  strangers,  but  with  which  property  the  oxen  of 
this  breed  are  not  to  be  reproached,  or  they  could  not  labour  as  they  do.  The  bosom  is 
wide  in  form,  and  mellow  in  handling ;  the  legs  like  straight  pillars,  to  support  a  great 
burthen;  the  skin  rising  easily  from  the  ribs,  mellow,  and  elastic;  the  hind-quarters  long, 
and  well  filled ;  the  setting  on  of  the  tail  high,  long,  small,  and  with  a  round  bunch  of  hair 
at  the  end.  Those  with  curled  hair  are  deemed  excellent  provers ;  and  a  glossy,  mahogany 
skin,  with  curls  like  the  ripples  formed  by  the  wind  on  a  mill-pond,  is  in  the  highest  esteem : 
It  is  very  rarely  that  one  is  found  with  a  hard,  or  wiry  skin.  They  are  grazed  fat  in  six  or 
eight  months,  to  the  average  weight  of  forty-five  score.  As  a  distinct  breed,  their  claim  to 
antiquity,  purity  of  blood,  high  form,  and  extensive  utility,  has  never  been  disputed ;  and, 
for  a  century  past,  they  have  commanded  the  best  price  in  Smithfield  market." 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Hessian  Fly. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  had  not  intended  to  trouble 
you  again  on  the  subject  of  fly  in  wheat ;  but, 
from  the  tenor  of  the  article  on  "  Bliofht,"  by 
Vir,  in  the  December  number  of  the  Cabinet, 
I  think  it  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  in 
reply.  I  did  not  understand  "  Vir"  as  saying 
that  the  course  which  he  recommends,  as  a 
preventive  of  the  fly  in  wheat,  was  new  in 
Europe  ;  I  meant  that  it  is  new  in  fhis  coun- 
try. He  says,  in  his  last  communication,  "  in 
Europe  it  is  not  the  custom  to  complain  of 
the  fly,  as  it  is  here ;  and  they  believe  thoy 
are  right  in  attributing  their  security  to  the 
system  of  sowing  wheat  on  a  clean  and  unex- 
hausted soil."  Now  if  I  am  rightly  informed, 
the  Hessian  fly,  as  we  term  it,  is  not  known 
in  Europe  at  all,  or  at  least,  not  in  England 
or  Scotland  ;  neither  is  the  curculio  known 
in  Europe,  which  is  the  sole  cause,  and  not 
the  effect,  in  these  United  States,  of  thousands 
of  bushels  of  plums,  peaches,  pears,  apples,  and 
other  fruit  being  full  of  worms,  and  dropping 
to  the  ground,  annually,  before  maturity. 

Although  the  Hessians  have  the  honour 
of  first  introducing  the  fly  to  this  country, 
yet,  as  we  have  no  accounts  of  its  being  found 
in  that  part  of  Europe,  they  must  either  have 
brought  it  from  some  other  country,  or  be 
innocent  of  the  charge.  Vir  considers  all 
this  of  minor  importance,  however,  when 
compared  with  the  theory  that  the  Jly  is  the 
effect,  and  not  the  cause,  and  which,  ibe  says, 
Tycho  attempts  to  ridicule,  by  asking  if  he 
does  not  consider  bots  in  horses,  and  worms 
in  children,  exceptions  to  the  principle  that 
the  fly  is  the  effect,  and  not  the  cause  of  dis- 
eased wheat.  1  likewise  stated,  in  my  for- 
mer communication,  that,  on  this  principle, 
we  might  explain  all  manner  of  diseases,  in- 
cident both  to  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdom.  As  this  was  a  neio  theory  of  dis- 
ease, to  me,  I  naturally  felt  somewhat  incre- 
dulous. But  whether  corn  is  diseased  pre- 
vious to  the  ravages  of  the  cut-worm,  or  the 
peach-worm,  or  borer,  is  the  effect  of  disease 
in  that  tree,  Vir  doth  not  say.  My  belief  is, 
that  in  both  these  cases,  as  well  as  the  fly  in 
wheat,  the  insect  tribe  are  the  cause,  and  not 
the  effect  of  the  disease,  and  ultimate  death 
of  the  plant.  That  my  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject have  not  altogether  been  imbibed  from 
books,  I  am  willing  to  admit ;  personal  expe- 
rience, and  close  examination,  have  had  a 
considerable  share  in  drawing  my  mind  to 
this  conclusion. 

Vir  asks,  "  if  I  have  ever  witnessed  those 
flights  of  countless  millions  of  flies,  as  there 
must  be  about  the  time  of  harvest .'"  I  answer. 
No;  but  very  different  have  been  my  experi- 
ments, in  regard  to  hatching  the  eggs,  or  nits. 
I  have  repeatedly  taken  up  plants  of  wheat  I 


with  nits,  (I  did  not  wait  till  harvest-time, 
however,  when  in  all  probability  the  fly 
had  emerged,  leaving  nothing  but  the  shell, 
for  your  correspondent  to  experiment  upon  ; 
in  that  case  the  eggs  may  remain  in  statu 
quo  for  ever)  and,  by  placing  damp  earth  in 
the  bottom  of  a  phial,  and  on  this  the  wheat- 
plant  containing  the  eggs  —  tying  a  bladder 
over  the  top,  pricked  full  of  holes  with  a  pin, 
and  placing  the  phial  in  a  warm  room,  I  have 
never  failed  in  hatching  the  fly,  in  a  few 
days ;  and  Vir  can  easily  try  this  experiment 
at  any  time,  fall,  winter,  or  spring.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
parent  insect,  but  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand its  habits,  and  more  difficult  still  to 
apply  a  preventive.  I  have  no  Scotch 
neighbour  to  set  me  right  on  the  loonder  I 
express,  whether  "the  principle  of  keeping 
the  plant  small,  to  harden  it,  would  apply  to 
the  animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable,  by  re- 
tarding tlie  growth  of  our  young  cattle,  that 
they  might  become  hardened,  and  capable  of 
enduring  our  winters  with  less  protection, 
&c. ;  but  as  our  cattle  are  not  destined  to 
stand  the  exposure  of  Scottish  hills,  or  Penn- 
sylvania hills  either,  during  the  winter,  I 
shall  make  no  further  comments  on  this  head, 
but  pass  on  to  the  next  paragraph,  which  1 
think  it  necessary  to  quote  entire.  Vir  says, 
"  How  stands  the  case  1  we  find  the  com- 
plaint of  the  ravages  of  the  fly  to  be  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  —  universal  —  and  those 
who  are  suffering  are  inquiring  if  any  one 
can  inform  them  the  cause  of  the  malady,  or 
point  out  a  remedy;  and  your  correspondent 
himself  admits  the  extent  of  the  evil :  as  soon, 
however,  as  a  remedy  is  proposed,  one  that 
has  been  found  effectual  elsewhere,  he  is  the 
first  to  cry  out  against  it,  and  do  all  in  his 
power  to  bring  it  into  derision.  Why,  man, 
it  is  you  who  complain.  Why  say  a  word 
about  it;  why  not  follow  up  your  old  course, 
and  be  silent  V 

Does  your  correspondent  suppose  that  any 
new  course  he  may  recommend  must  of  ne- 
cessity meet  the  approbation  of  all  who  are 
suffering  from  the  evil  complained  of?  Or, 
does  he  suppose  that  my  observations  on  his 
article  were  for  the  sole  purpose  of  opposition  ? 
If  so,  1  can  assure  him,  he  is  mistaken.  When 
a  remedy,  however,  is  proposed  for  an  evil, 
that  has  been  found  effectual  elsetvhere,  as 
he  says,  but  where  that  evil  does  not  exist, 
we  may,  at  least,  be  allowed  to  doubt  its 
preventive  powers  where  that  evil  does 
exist.  If  his  remedy  will  not  bear  scrutiny 
on  paper,  agriculturists  will,  I  fear,  be  slow 
to  put  it  in  practice.  It  was  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiry,  on  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  plan,  that  I  replied  to  the 
article  on  the  Fly,  in  the  August  number  of 
the  Cabinet.     If  the  course  which  he  recom- 
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mends  has  been  in  practice  by  others,  in  this 
country,  and  found  to  be  proof  against  the 
evil,  while  others,  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
and  who  sowed  their  seed  at  the  same  time,  but 
managed  their  ground  differently,  say  after 
oats,  failed,  then,  and  not  till  then,  would  I 
be  willing  to  follow  his  directions.  Your 
correspondent  admits  that  he  has  never  even 
seen  the  fly.  Now,  then,  I  would  ask,  is  it 
likely  that  he  is  capable  of  informing  others 
of  the  cause  of  the  malady,  or  point  out  a 
remedy  ?  He  says ;  "  why,  man,  it  is  you 
who  complain  —  why  say  a  word  about  it  ? 
&c."  Is  it  not  natural  for  those  who  sutler 
to  complain  1  and  this  is  the  very  reason  that 
I  do  not  remain  silent.  If  I  did  not  suffer,  I 
should  have  no  cause  to  complain  ;  but  when 
I  suffer,  and  find  others  complaining  of  the 
same  evil  all  over  the  country,  I  naturally 
grasp  at  any  thing  that  has  even  the  7iame 
of  a  remedy.  Before  I  apply  that  remedy, 
however,  I  desire  better  proofs  of  its  efficacy 
than  the  mere  say-so  of  an  anonymous  corre- 
spondent —  and  even  his  authority  is  brought 
from  Europe,  where  the  fly  does  not  e.xist ! 
Although  I  have  not  seeded  wheat  on  clover- 
lay  myself,  I  have  seen  many  of  my  neigh- 
bours do  so,  and  I  have  very  seldom  seen 
good  crops  on  such  ground  :  it  is  equally  sub- 
ject to  the  fly,  and  I  have  seen  more  than 
one  such  field  ruined  by  their  depredations. 
Vir  is  right,  when  he  says  "  the  plant  remains 
small  during  the  autumn,  on  clover-lay"  (and 
by  that  means  the  weeds  very  oflen  get  the 
advantage),  but  he  is  not  right  when  he  says 
"  it  is  not  so  subject  to  be  winter-killed."  I 
have  frequently  noticed  that  the  spring  frosts 
are  much  more  severe  on  wheat  on  a  clover- 
lay,  or  on  fallow  ground,  than  on  wheat  sown 
in  oat-stubble  ;  and  the  fact,  to  me,  is  self-evi- 
dent. The  clover-lay,  or  fallow  ground,  hav- 
ing nothing  on  the  surface  but  the  wheat- 
plant  (unless  there  are  plenty  of  weeds),  to 
cover  the  ground,  and  this  being  small,  there 
are  many  vacancies  for  the  frost  to  enter,  and 
raise  the  plant,  notwithstanding  two  bushels 
of  seed  should  be  sown  on  the  acre ;  while 
on  oat-stubble,  in  addition  to  the  wheat-plant, 
the  ground  is  literally  covered  and  protected 
with  stubbles  and  dung,  thereby  preventing 
the  frost  from  entering  fhe  ground,  and  raising 
the  plants  to  the  extent  it  does  in  clover-lay. 

I  agree  with  your  correspondent,  that  the 
unpropitious  state  of  the  season  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crops;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  seasons  have  been  -un- 
favourable, of  late,  to  the  wheat,  but  favour- 
able to  the  fly.  When  the  wheat-plant  is 
once  injured  at  the  root,  which  is  always  the 
case  when  attacked  by  fly,  rust  and  mildew 
will  follow,  as  naturally  as  darkness  follows 
the  light. 

In  regard  to  the  plan  as  recommended,  of 


hauling  dung,  in  the  spring,  on  the  young 
clover,  or  on  the  ground  intended  for  mowing, 
I  do  not  approve  of  it,  as  our  mowers  prefer 
to  have  a  smooth  surface  to  work  upon,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  ground  is  manured 
in  the  spring,  particularly  with  the  coarse 
litter  of  the  previous  winter,  the  straw  and 
dung  remain  on  the  surface  undecomposed ; 
and  is  a  continual  obstruction  and  inconve- 
nience to  the  scythe,  the  rake,  and  all  the 
operations  of  haymaking.  Vir  says,  "  when 
he  manures  his  young  clover  in  the  spring,  he 
will  no  longer  complain  that  the  second  crop 
of  clover-hay  is  worthless,  as  food  for  stock." 
By  this  sentence  I  understand  him  as  intend- 
ing to  convey  the  idea,  that  the  application 
of  manure  in  the  spring  improves  the  quality 
of  the  second  crop  of  clover-hay,  making  it 
more  palatable,  as  food  for  stock.  That  it 
will  improve  the  quantity,  I  admit,  but  the 
quality  of  the  second  crop  would  be  still  more 
gross  and  unpalatable  to  the  cattle  in  general. 
The  second  crop  of  clover  causes  the  slabber- 
ing of  horses;  and  I  have  seen  milk-cows  so 
affected,  that  the  water,  or  saliva,  was  stand- 
ing in  their  troughs ;  and  I  again  assert,  that 
no  stock,  of  any  kind,  will  eat  it,  if  good 
wheat,  oat,  or  barley-straw  is  placed  within 
their  reach  :  to  this  assertion,  I  believe  the 
majority  of  practical  farmers  will  assent.  But, 
with  our  large  Pennsylvania  barns,  we  are 
enabled  to  give  our  cattle  better  protection, 
and  better  fare,  too,  than  to  feed  them  on  se- 
cond crop  clover-hay,  and  expose  them  to  the 
bleak  hills,  as  your  correspondent  says  they 
do  in  Scotland,  during  the  winter.  As  to  the 
"  stalk  of  clover  four  feet  three  inches  high, 
which  has  stood  erect,  with  its  under  leaves 
and  blossoms  quite  perfect,  not  having  rotted 
before  coming  into  bloom,"  it  may  have  been 
a  pet  plant,  tied  to  a  stake,  as  I,  some  years 
ago,  raised  a  stalk  of  clover  nine  feet  some 
inches  high,  and  not  in  bloom  when  killed  by 
frost.  To  explain,  however,  mine  was  from 
South  America,  the  trefolium  giganticum. 
It  may  be  that  the  red  clover,  in  some  in- 
stances, may  be  encouraged,  by  dunging,  to 
attain  that  height. 

When  I  commenced  writing,  I  intended 
that  my  reply  should  be  brief;  but,  before  the 
subject  is  exhausted,  I  find  my  paper  is  full. 
As  the  subject  is  of  vital  importance,  not 
only  to  farmers,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  Ame- 
rican people,  I  hope  others,  more  capable 
than  myself,  will  give  us  their  knowledge 
and  experience  through  the  pages  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  agitate  the  question  until  the 
cause  of  the  evil  is  more  generally  understood 
and  some  remedy  brought  to  light,  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  the  fly  :  and  with  this  hope, 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  yours,  &c., 

Tycho  Brahe. 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  Dec.  26, 1840. 
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For  Ihe  Fanners'  Cabinet. 
Tenants   on   Shares. 

Mr.  Editor,  —  In  the  Farmers'  Register 
for  December,  I  find  some  excellent  and  perti- 
nent remarks  upon  the  systems  of  agriculture, 
or  rather  the  want  of  such,  in  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  "  Essays  by  Arator" 
(John  Taylor  of  Virginia),  so  long  ago  as  the 
year  1809,  or  1810,  which  are,  unfortunately, 
about  as  much  in  season,  at  the  present  day, 
as  then,  and  pointing  directly  at  the  root  of 
the  evil  complained  of;  an  evil,  however, 
which  appears  to  be  incurable  —  interwoven 
with  the  existence  of  the  country  —  a  love 
of  change,  and  an  impatience  of  control 
being  peculiarly  characteristic  of  a  nation 
indebted  for  its  liberty,  and  freedom  from  vas- 
salage, to  a  restless  spirit  of  enterprise,  ma- 
nifest to  every  foreigner  on  first  stepping 
foot  amongst  us,  and  an  anxious  speculation, 
which  pervades  all  ranks,  unfitting  men  for 
sitting  down  on  the  same  spot  for  "  twenty- 
one  years,"  coolly  to  study  the  improvement 
of  a  soil  in  which  he  has  only  the  right  of 
tenantry,  after  all.  It  would  seem,  that  to 
men  who  contemplate  a  removal  to  the  west 
"  year  after  next,"  there  can  be  but  one  rule 
of  action,  namely,  to  get  all  they  can  from 
the  soil,  and  return  to  it  as  little  as  possible, 
in  the  shape  of  expense  and  labour  —  a  prin- 
ciple this,  sufficient  to  account,  at  once,  for  all 
the  sterility  and  bad  management  which  we 
witness,  particularly  in  the  southern  states, 
where  the  chief  staples  of  produce  yield  no- 
thing in  return,  as  food  for  cattle,  or  the  reno- 
vation of  the  soil. 

The  essay  from  which  the  following  ex- 
tracts are  copied,  is  headed  "  Overseers,"  but 
the  observations  apply,  exactly,  to  that  class 
of  men  who  take  land  on  shares  —  a  numer- 
ous class,  who  enter  upon  their  duties  con- 
fessedly as  men  of  no  capital,  and  whose  only 
object  is  to  create  one  by  screwing  it  out 
of  the  soil,  in  which  they  have  oftentimes 
a  yearly  interest  only,  that  they  might  be 
enabled  to  "  take  land  of  their  own  ;"  the 
owners  of  the  land  becoming  partners  in  the 
iniquitous  and  suicidal  connexion,  and  receiv- 
ing one  half  the  proceeds  that  have  been 
VvTung  from  the  poverty-stricken  soil  !  —  the 
tenant,  in  the  mean  while,  being  valued  in 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  extortion 
practised. 

A  Constant  Reader. 

"  So  far  from  having  a  system  of  agricul- 
ture among  us,  very  few  have  ever  taken  the 
trouble  to  discover  or  provide  one  for  us. 
Had  Archimedes  proposed  to  move  the  earth 
without  any  thing  for  him  or  his  mechanism 
to  stand  upon,  or  an  architect  to  erect  a  city 
without  a  foundation,  such  projects  would 


have  been  equivalent  to  ours  for  erecting  a 
system  of  agriculture  upon  the  basis  of  the' 
improvement  of  the  soil.  Of  what  avail  can 
any  rotation  of  crops — the  best  contrived  im- 
plements of  husbandry,  or  the  most  perfect 
use  of  those  implements  be,  when  applied  to 
a  barren  soil  ■?  Could  a  physician  correctly 
call  the  regular  administration  of  a  slow 
poison  a  system  of  medicine,  because  he  used 
the  best-constructed  lancets,  caudle-cups,  and 
syringes,  in  killing  his  patient  ?  It  is  absurd 
to  talk  of  a  system  of  agriculture,  without 
having  discovered  that  every  such  system, 
good  for  any  thing,  must  be  bottomed  on  fer- 
tility ;  before,  therefore,  we  launch  into  any 
system,  we  must  learn  how  to  enrich  our 
lands.  The  soil  of  the  United  States,  upon 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  naturally  thin,  and 
exceedingly  impoverished  ;  it  produces,  how- 
ever,  good  crops,  when  made  rich,  almost 
under  any  species  of  cultivation  :  to  make  it 
rich,  therefore,  ought  to  be  the  first  object 
of  our  efforts,  as,  without  effecting  this,  all 
other  agricultural  objects,  beneficial  to  our- 
selves or  our  country,  must  fail.  Instead  of 
this,  for  one  acre  enriched,  at  least  twenty 
are  impoverished. 

The  disposition  of  our  soil  and  climate  to 
reward  husbandry  bountifully,  is  disclosed  in 
the  great  returns  bestowed  upon  bad  culture, 
by  the  very  moderate  degree  of  natural  fer- 
tility possessed  by  the  former  (the  soil). 
Tlie  climate  is  beyond  our  power,  but  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil,  without  the  help 
of  art,  is  an  encouragement  for  us  to  recollect 
how  impiously  we  have  neglected  the  culti- 
vation of  a  deity  so  propitious :  but  this  deity 
has  a  rival  demon,  called  ignorance,  for  whose 
worship  the  slave  states  have  erected  an  es- 
tablished church,  with  a  ministry,  entitled 
overseers,  who  are  fed,  clothed  and  paid  to 
suppress  every  effort  for  introducing  the  wor- 
ship of  its  divine  adversary.  This  necessary 
class  of  men  arc  bribed  by  agriculturists  not 
to  improve,  but  to  impoverish  their  land,  by 
giving  them  a  share  of  the  crop  for  one  year ; 
an  ingenious  contrivance  for  placing  the 
lands  in  these  states  under  an  annual  rack- 
rent,  and  a  removing  tenant.  The  farm, 
from  several  gradations  to  an  unlimited  ex- 
tent, is  surrendered  to  the  transient  overseer, 
whose  salary  is  increased  in  proportion  as  he 
can  impoverish  the  land.  The  greatest  an- 
nual crop,  and  not  the  most  judicious  culture, 
advances  his  interest  and  establishes  his  cha- 
racter ;  and  the  fees  of  these  land-doctors  are 
much  higher  for  killing  than  for  curing!  It 
is  customary  for  an  industrious  overseer,  after 
a  few  years,  to  quit  a  farm  on  account  of  its 
barrenness,  occasioned  by  his  own  industry  ; 
and  frequent  changes  of  these  itinerant  ma- 
nagers of  agriculture,  each  striving  to  extract 
the  remnant  of  fertility  left  by  his  predeces- 
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sor,  combine,  with  our  agricultural  ignorance, 
to  form  the  completest  system  of  impoverish- 
ment, of  which  any  other  country  can  boast. 
But  I  mean  not  to  speak  disrespectfully  of 
overseers ;  they  are  as  good  as  other  people ; 
nor  is  it  their  fault  if  their  employers  have 
made  their  wealth  and  subsistence  to  depend 
upon  the  impoverishment  of  half  a  continent. 
The  most  which  the  land  can  yield,  with  sel- 
dom or  never  improvement  with  a  view  to 
future  profit,  is  a  point  of  common  consent 
and  mutual  need  between  the  agriculturist 
and  his  overseer;  and  they  generally  unite  in 
emptying  the  cup  of  fertility  to  the  dregs  ! 

It  is  discovered,  in  England,  from  experi- 
ence, that  short  leases  are  the  worst  enemies 
to  agriculture  —  those  even  of  twenty-one 
years  being  still  found,  by  experience,  too 
short  for  improvement.  Must  the  practice 
of  hiring  a  man  for  one  year,  by  a  share  of 
the  crop,  to  lay  out  all  his  skill  and  industry 
in  killing  land,  and  as  little  as  possible  in 
improving  it,  suggested  by  the  circumstances 
and  necessities  of  settling  a  wilderness  among 
hostile  savages,  be  kept  up  to  commemorate 
the  pious  learning  of  man  in  his  primitive 
state  of  ignorance  and  barbarity?  Unless 
this  custom  is  abolished,  the  attempt  to  ferti- 
lize our  lands  is  useless.  Under  the  frequent 
emigrations  of  owners  from  state  to  state,  it 
cannot  be  accomplished  ;  impoverishment  will 
succeed,  distress  will  follow,  and  famine  will 
close  the  scene !  It  is  a  custom  which  injures 
both  employers  and  overseers,  by  gradually 
diminishing  the  income  of  the  one,  and,  of 
course,  the  wages  of  the  other  ;  while  wages 
in  money  would,  on  the  contrary,  correspond 
with  the  system  of  gradual  improvement,  by 
which  the  condition  of  both  parties  would  be 
annually  bettered  ;  and  skill  in  improving  — 
not  a  murderous  industry  in  destroying  land — 
would  soon  become  a  recommendation  to  bu- 
siness, and  a  thermometer  of  compensation." 

Arator. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Necessaries  the  Best  Product. 

Mr.  Editor,  —  I  have  been  much  pleased 
and  instructed  by  an  excellent  paper  in  the 
Cabinet  for  the  last  month,  entitled  "  Neces- 
saries the  best  Product  of  Land,"  particularly 
with  the  axiom  contained  in  the  note  at  the 
foot  of  the  149th  page,  viz.,  "  That  crop 
which  gives  the  most  food  for  man,  and  pro- 
vender for  beast,  ought  to  have  the  prefer- 
ence :"  it  is  added,  "  silk  and  wine  give 
neither  the  one  or  the  other,  and,  what  is 
worse,  no  manure."  Now  to  these  luxurious 
crops  may  also  be  added  tobacco,  which  is 
proverbially  an  exhausting  crop,  yielding  no- 
thing with  which  to  replenish  the  soil  in  any 


way;  at  the  same  time  the  expenses  of  culti- 
vation are  rarely  balanced,  even  by  a  large 
yield. 

In  perusing  the  last  number  of  the  "  Far- 
mers' Register,"  which  contains  the  essays 
of  «  Arator,"  a  writer  of  great  talent  and 
observation,  first  published  in  the  year  1809, 
I  find,  at  page  755  of  that  highly  interesting 
journal,  a  chapter  on  the  culture  of  tobacco, 
which  deserves,  I  think,  a  place  in  your  forth- 
coming number,  as  a  suitable  companion  to 
"  Necessaries  the  best  Product,"  and,  beino- 
written,  as  it  was,  by  a  resident  of  that  to- 
bacco-growing state,  Virginia,  and  one  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  plant, 
and  had  carefully  calculated  its  cost,  the  ac- 
count may  be  relied  upon.  I.  W. 
January  5,  1841. 

"The  extent  of  country  yet  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  plant,  entitles  it  to  a  place 
in  an  agricultural  work,  whose  object  it  is  to 
kill  bad  habits,  and  to  be  killed  itself,  in  turn, 
by  a  complete  system  of  cultivation.  The 
preservableness  of  tobacco  endows  it  with  the 
rare  capacity  of  waiting  for  a  market ;  and 
this  circumstance  constituted  a  recommenda- 
tion which  induced  me  to  cultivate  it,  at- 
tentively, two  years ;  and  although  both  crops 
succeeded  beyond  the  medium  calculation, 
still  the  experiments  exhibited  results,  con- 
clusively proving  the  propriety  of  its  abandon- 
ment; and  these  results  were  all  with  ease 
reduced  to  figures,  for  it  was  easy  to  fix  the 
value  of  labour  bestowed  on  an  acre  of  to- 
bacco, and  on  its  crop  after  severance,  and  on 
an  acre  of  corn  or  wheat  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  its  crop  also  for  market ;  it  was  as 
easy  to  ascertain  the  produce  of  equal  soils, 
and  prices  were  settled  by  sales.  Such  esti- 
mates demonstrated  the  loss  of  grow  in  o-  to- 
bacco, merely  on  the  score  of  annual  profit, 
without  taking  into  account  the  formidable 
obstacle  it  constitutes  to  the  improvement  of 
land :  and  this  objection  is  not  founded  upon 
the  erroneous  opinion  that  it  is  peculiarly  an 
impoverisher  ;  on  the  contrary,  my  impression 
was,  that  it  was  less  so  than  any  other  crop 
I  knew  of,  except  cotton  and  the  sweet  po- 
tatoe,  but  upon  its  enormous  consumption  of 
labour,  and  its  dimimiiive  returns  of  manure. 
It  would  startle  even  an  old  planter  to  see  an 
exact  account  of  the  labour  devoured  by  aa 
acre  of  tobacco,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
crop  for  market;  and  even  supposing  that 
crop  to  amount  to  the  extraordinary  quantity 
of  one  thousand  pounds,  he  would  find  it  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  producing  a  profit,  upon  a  fair 
calculation  ;  he  would  be  astonished  to  dis- 
cover how  often  he  had  pas.'^ed  over  the  land, 
and  the  tobacco  through  his  hands  ;  in  fallow- 
ing, hilling,  cutting  off  hills,  planting,  re- 
planting, toppings,  suckerings,  weedincs,  cut- 
tings, picking  up,  removing  out  of  the  ground 
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interest  of  money  ;  and  of  the  bread-stuff 
farmers  themselves,  as  to  horses  and  mules, 
the  breeding-  of  which  is  excluded  by  this 
system,  and  as  to  pork  also,  whereon  a  better 
mode  of  raising  it  than  the  present  shall  not 
be  adopted. 

"  Havinnr  had  no  experience  of  a  farm  de- 
voted to  the  raising  of  live  stock,  my  obser- 
vations are  merely  conjectural ;  but,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  manuring  might  be  carried  much 
farther  where  the  whole  produce  was  con- 
sumed on  the  land,  than  when  a  part  of  it 
was  exported  ;  that  the  product  might  be 
therefore  more  rapidly  increased,and  the  space 
cultivated  diminished ;  and  that  the  herba- 
ceous and  succulent  crops  would  so  far  ban- 
ish the  use  of  those  now  exhausting  crops,  as 
greatly  to  accelerate  the  improvement  of  the 
exhausted  tobacco  district,  and  to  insure  an 
immediate,  or  very  quick  return  of  profit, 
exclusively  of  a  return  of  comfort,  far  exceed- 
ing: that  to  which  it  has  been  accustomed." 


by  hand,  hanging,  striking,  stripping,  stem- 
ming and  prizing ;  and  that  the  same  labour 
devoted  to  almost  any  other  employment, 
would  have  produced  a  better  return,  by  or- 
dinary success,  than  tobacco  does  by  the  ex- 
travagant crop  I  have  supposed.  And  although 
its  profit  is  small,  or  nothing,  yet  its  quality 
of  starving  every  thing  exceeds  that  of  every 
other  crop;  for  it  starves  the  earth,  by  pro- 
ducing but  little  litter,  and  it  starves  its  cul- 
tivators by  producing  nothing  to  eat;  and 
whatever  splendour  or  plenty  it  may  bestow 
on  its  owner,  the  soil  it  feeds  on  must  neces- 
sarily become  cadaverous,  and  its  cultivators 
squalid ;  nor  can  it  possibly  difliise  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  or  the  faces  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, the  exuberance  which  flows  from  ferti- 
lization, nor  the  happiness  which  flows  from 
plenty.  Now,  a  substitute  is  the  object  of 
inquiry,  after  we  are  convinced  of  the  detri- 
mental nature  of  any  crop.  When  flour  sells 
for  as  much  as  tobacco,  by  the  pound,  wheat 
would  be  a  complete  one,  at  any  distance 
from  water-carriage ;  but  as  that  is  seldom 
the  case,  others  must  be  sought  after;  and 
the  extent  and  population  of  the  country, 
witliin  reach  of  navigable  water,  opens  to  the 
tobacco  districts  a  wide  market  for  the  dis- 
posal of  many  better  substitutes.  Horses, 
mules,  beef,  and  pork,  would  more  than  suf- 
fice to  replace  all  the  advantages  lost  by 
relinquishing'  the  culture  of  tobacco;  and 
materials  for  manufacturing,  with  manufac- 
turing itself,  would  amply  provide  for  any 
possible  deficiency.  The  market  for  live 
stock  and  meat,  is  so  great  and  valuable,  in 
the  bread-stuff" districts  of  the  eastern  waters, 
as  to  attract  supplies  from  quarters  far  be- 
yond the  narrow  tobacco-belt  with  which  they 
are  immediately  surrounded  ;  and  if  it  is  a 
question  in  the  best  cultivated  countries, 
whether  grazing-  and  breeding  live  stock, 
even  upon  the  margin  of  navigation,  is  not 
the  most  profitable  agricultural  employment, 
every  doubt  vanishes,  in  comparing  it  with 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  situations  where 
the  capacity  of  walking-  to  market  will  create 
a  considerable  item  of  that  comparison. 

The  system  of  agriculture  for  a  bread-stuff 
farm,  according  to  the  experience  I  have  had, 
requires  live  stock  sufficient  to  consume  and 
reduce  to  manure  every  species  of  provender 
and  litter;  in  effecting  which,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  meat  may  be  provided  lor  the 
labourers,  either  without  expense,  or  even 
producing  profit ;  but,  if  I  am  right  in  conclud- 
ing that  the  live  stock  of  such  a  farm  ought 
to  stop  at  that  point  whenever  its  situation 
renders  the  expense  of  transporting  its  grain 
to  market  trivial,  it  follows  that  a  vast  mar- 
ket would  remain  for  the  meat  and  live  stock 
of  the  tobacco  district,  consisting  of  towns, 
artizans,  all  who  live  by  professions,  and  the 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
On  Breeding  Back. 

Sir,  —  Conversing  lately  with  two  very 
intelligent  friends  and  practical  agriculturists 
on  the  tendency  of  all  animals  to  "  breed  back," 
instancing  particularly  the  case  of  that  noble 
animal  "Blossom,"  the  property  of  Mr.  Canby, 
whose  portrait  is  to  be  found  at  p.  97  of  the 
Cabinet  for  the  present  year,  and  who  is  evi- 
dently breeding  back  with  white  calves  to 
Comet,  who  was  white,  I  was  struck  with 
the  instances  they  related  as  having  hap- 
pened within  their  knowledge,  and  which 
carry  back  that  tendency  to  a  date  far  more 
remote  than  what  I  had  contemplated  as  pro- 
bable, or  even  possible. 

The  first  said,  "  When  I  was  a  lad  at  my 
father's  house,  we  had,  amongst  our  poultry, 
a  small  rooster  of  the  bantam,  or  feather- 
legged  breed,  with  the  feathers  extending 
outside  his  legs  like  two  small  wings ;  he  was 
kept  until  it  was  suspected  that  the  breed  of 
the  other  fowls  might  be  injured  by  his  cross, 
when  he  was  killed ;  but,  from  that  day  to 
this,  not  a  year  passes  without  a  feather- 
legged  chicken  amongst  the  poultry  !"  The 
other  said,  "  I  once  kept  the  variety  of  fowls 
called  Rumps ;  that  is,  fowls  naturally  with- 
out tails ;  but,  at  length,  determining  to  get 
rid  of  them,  they  were  all  killed  right  away ; 
this  was  seventeen  years  ago,  and  during  that 
time  I  have  never  had  one  of  that  sort  upon 
my  farm,  but  this  year  there  has  come  a  rump 
fovv'l  amongst  the  chickens !"  And  it  is  in 
this  way,  I  presume,  that  the  very  frequent 
admixture  of  black,  or  spotted-faced  sheep,  are 
to  be  found  in  flocks  where  there  have  never 
been  either  ewe  or  buck  of  that  variety  used 
for  breeding  for  an  age ;  but  it  must  have 
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been  observed  by  every  one,  at  all  conversant 
with  the  rearing  of  sheep,  that  these  mon- 
grels, which  have  black,  or  dark-coloured 
spots,  are  always  the  best  sheep  in  the  flock. 
And  I  know  at  this  time,  a  remarkably  fine 
pen  of  spring  pigs,  a  cross  between  the  Ches- 
ter county  and  Berkshire  black  and  white, 
each  of  which  has  the  requisite  number  of 
white  feet,  &c.,  according  to  Albany  statute; 
but  two  amongst  them,  and  by  tiir  the  best 
pigs,  have  a  tinge  of  red  mixed  with  the 
white,  a  proof  that  they  are  "  breeding  back" 
to  their  old  Berkshire  blood.  To  this  cause 
may  also  be  attributed,  I  have  no  doubt,  the 
varieties  we  so  often  find  in  corn,  which,  al- 
though selected  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
planted  far  away  from  every  other  variety, 
will  still  be  found  to  "  sport"  in  a  most  sur- 
prising manner.  P.  W. 

For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Cultivating  Orchards. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists 
among  farmers  respecting  the  best  method 
of  cultivating  orchards;  bat  the  practice  may 
be  divided  into  the  following  three  methods; 
1st,  leaving  them  unploughed,  but  pasturing 
them  more  or  less,  either  with  all  kinds  of 
stock,  or  with  hogs  only  ;  2d,  ploughing 
every  year,  and  raising  crops  of  annual  grain, 
or  pasturing  them  in  the  green  state  ;  or,  3d, 
subjecting  them  to  the  usual  rotation  of  crops, 
in  all  respects  as  other  uplands,  I  propose  to 
give  my  views  briefly,  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  resulting  from  each  of  these 
modes,  as  applicable  to  orchards  in  clay  soils, 
from  which  iny  experience  has  been  princi- 
pally derived  :  in  such  soils  the  roots  of  the 
trees  generally  extend  farther  around  the 
stem  than  the  branches  do,  and  are  found 
nearer  or  farther  from  the  surface,  as  the 
plough  has  been  more  or  less  frequently  used, 
but,  generally,  the  larger  roots  are  in  the 
subsoil,  below  the  depth  to  which  the  plough 
penetrates.  In  the  first,  or  non-ploughing 
mode,  we  find  the  ground  covered  with 
fibrous-rooted  perennial,  or  annual  grasses, 
the  roots  of  which  require,  for  their  full  sup- 
port, all  the  rain  that  falls  and  can  be  retained 
a  sufficient  time  in  the  soils  in  common  sea- 
sons; but  the  roots  of  the  tree  also  require, 
for  luxuriant,  or  fidl  growth,  probably  the 
whole  of  the  rain  that  falls,  and  that  can  be 
rendered  available;  and  being  lower  in  the 
ground,  and  thus  deprived  of  a  portion  of  the 
moisture  by  the  grass,  they  arc  obliged  to 
send  out  small  roots  toward  the  surface  to 
contend  with  the  grass-roots  for  the  moisture 
in  the  soil  proper;  thus  there  are  two  sets  of 
roots  in  the  upper  soil,  each  requiring,  in  dry 
seasons,  all  the  available  moisture  present; 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  fruit,  not  having 


sufficient  nourishment,  grows  slowly,  and 
much  of  it  drops  prematurely,  neither  ac- 
quiring the  proper  size  nor  sufficient  ripe- 
ness ;  and  the  grass  (if  of  the  fibrous-rooted 
perennials)  not  seeding,  on  account  of  being 
closely  pastured,  extends  itself  by  its  creep- 
ing roots,  and,  through  its  necessities,  multi- 
plies them  indefinitely,  making  little  growth 
above  ground,  and  that  suitable  for  pasturage 
only. 

In  the  second  mode,  that  of  ploughing 
every  year,  and  raising  and  ripening  annual 
crops  of  grain,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  for  a 
part  of  the  time  we  escape  the  disadvantages 
of  the  first  method,  the  crop  sown  not  requir- 
ing the  whole  moisture  and  strength  of  the 
ground,  until  considerable  growth  has  been 
made,  during  which  time  the  moisture  will 
have  full,  free,  and  easy  access  to  the  roots 
of  the  trees,  the  soil,  or  surface,  being  loose 
from  recent  ploughing  —  but  after  the  crop 
sown  has  attained  half  its  growth,  and  from 
that  time  till  it  is  entirely  ripened,  the  strug- 
gle will  be  in  some  measure  as  before,  but,  I 
think,  generally  more  favourable  for  the  fruit; 
nay,  I  believe  that  both  the  grain  and  the 
fruit  will  suffer  less,  and  that  neither  will  be 
so  imperfectly  supported  as  in  the  first  me- 
thod ;  for  owing  to  the  loose  and  open  state 
of  the  ground,  the  moisture  will  penetrate 
deeper  to  the  roots  of  the  trees,  passing  first 
through  the  soil  in  which  the  roots  of  the 
grain  are  foraging ;  and  much  more  will  be 
absorbed  by  the  ground,  and  less  will  run  off, 
in  heavy  rains,  than  when  the  ground  is 
covered  by  a  close-cropped,  short  covering  of 
grass ;  in  addition  to  which  we  are  entitled 
to  presume  that  grounds  annually  cropped 
will  require  and  receive  frequent  manuring. 
—  Of  these  methods,  when  no  crop  is  taken 
but  the  fruit,  I  shall  take  notice  hereafter. 

The  other,  and  most  common  method,  that 
of  subjecting  orchards  to  the  usual  rotation 
of  crops,  seems  to  combine  the  disadvantages 
of  both  the  preceding  methods,  and  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  the  tree  accommodat- 
ing itself  to  its  circumstances,  which,  in 
ordinary  cases,  it  does  in  some  degree —  for, 
commencing  with  that  point  in  the  round 
when  the  sward  is  broken  up  for  Indian-corn, 
we  have  two  years  in  which  the  ground  is 
frequently  ploughed,  and,  of  course,  all  the 
tree-roots  within  the  range  of  the  plough  are 
cut  off,  and  a  crop  of  Indian-corn  and  a  crop 
of  oats  are  grown  and  taken  off",  and  a  crop 
of  wheat  sown  ;  during  this  time  every  thing 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  second  mode,  above 
stated ;  here  the  labours  of  the  plough  are 
intermitted  for  a  period,  generally  of  from 
three  to  five,  or  more  years  ;  clover,  timothy, 
herd,  or  other  grass-seeds  are  sown,  and  the 
whole  is  laid  down  for  mowing  or  pasturage  ; 
and  when  a  firm  and  close  sod  is  formed  upon 
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the  surface,  the  tree-roots  become  stinted  in 
their  supply  of  moisture,  and  in  obedience  to 
that  law  that  produces  action  in  vegetables, 
enabling  them,  in  some  degree,  to  repair  in- 
juries, fibres  are  thrown  out  from  the  roots 
of  the  tree  upwards,  to  seek  support  in  the 
soil  proper,  from  which  they  had  been  cut 
off' by  the  plough  ;  thus,  for  a  time,  the  energy 
and  power  of  the  tree  is  employed,  not  in 
producing  fruit,  but  in  struggling  for  exist- 
ence ;  one  or  more  years  are  thus  spent,  and 
a  state  is  attained  similar  to  that  described  in 
the  first  mode,  contending  with  the  grasses 
on  the  surface,  but  not  molested  by  the  culti- 
vator ;  but  in  two  or  more  years,  when  the 
tree  has  in  some  measure  accommodated  its 
growth  to  its  circumstances,  and  has  acquired 
the  power  of  sustaining  itself  by  roots,  or 
rootlets,  in  the  soil  proper,  the  plough  is  again 
introduced,  and  those  supporting  roots,  one 
and  all,  are  cut  away,  and  the  tree  is  again 
thrown  upon  its  reserved  rights,  to  find  sup- 
port in  the  subsoil  by  means  of  roots  and 
absorbents,  that  have  been  unaccustomed  to 
vigorous  action  for  years.  So  violent  are  the 
shocks  thus  given,  that  trees  treated  in  this 
way  generally  perish  before  they  arrive  at 
half  the  age  or  size  to  which  they  would 
attain  under  a  judicious  course  of  manage- 
ment ;  and  the  fruit  that  is  protiuced  is  less 
in  quantity,  and  inferior  in  quality,  to  what 
it  would  otherwise  be,  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  powers  of  the  tree  that  are 
ordinarily  exerted  in  its  growth,  and  the 
perfection  of  the  fruit,  are  diverted  from 
these  natural  purposes  to  the  repairing  of 
injuries  that  it  has  received. 

Among  the  many  provisions  which  Divine 
Wisdom  has  made  for  the  continuation  of  ve- 
getable (and,  I  believe,  animal)  species,  there 
is  one  that  is,  in  some  measure,  connected 
with  this  question.  It  has  been  observed 
that  vegetables  that  have  suffered  great  in- 
juries, frequently  produce  fruit  or  seeds  in 
large  quantities ;  thus,  fruit-trees  that  have 
been  blown  down,  and  have  had  part  of  their 
roots  torn  out  of  the  ground,  frequently  bear 
more  fruit  than  before  they  suffered  injury, 
yet,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  fertility, 
so  evidently  designed  for  the  continuation  of 
the  species,  is  commonly  the  last  effort  of  the 
vital  energy  of  the  plant,  and  the  exhaustion 
produced  by  the  perfecting  of  the  fruit,  usu- 
ally terminates  in  deatli.  Now  I  believe 
that  when  orchards  are  ploughed,  after  having 
remained  in  sod  many  years,  it  frequently 
happens  that  some  of  the  trees,  and  some- 
times many  of  them,  afler  being  thus  muti- 
lated by  the  plough,  produce  large  quantities 
of  fruit  and  then  dwindle  away,  leading  the 
owners  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ploughing 
was  productive  of  the  best  effects  to  the  or- 
chard, but  that  afterward,  some  cause,  with 


which  they  were  not  acquainted,  destroyed 
or  injured  it.  The  foregoing  remarks  apply 
principally  to  clay  soils,  or  those  in  which 
the  roots  of  trees  penetrate  downward  with 
difficulty,  and  which  are,  in  general,  not  the 
best  situations  for  orchards ;  there  are  loose 
soils,  of  various  kinds,  in  which,  not  only  the 
roots  of  trees  pass  down  freely,  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  their  natural  growth,  but,  owing  to 
the  openness  of  soil  and  subsoil,  the  water 
that  fails  sinks,  so  as  to  leave  the  grass-roots 
without  sufficient  moisture,  but  furnishes  it 
to  the  rools  of  trees  during  a  long  time,  in 
which  it  percolates  slowly  till  it  reaches  the 
remotest  limit  they  have  attained.  These  are 
hungry  and  poor  soils  for  farming,  but  valu- 
able for  growing  timber ;  and,  in  some  of  the 
best  varieties  of  these  soils,  orchards  produce 
fine  fruits  in  great  abundance. 

To  close  ;  I  believe  the  only  crop  that 
should  be  taken  from  the  orchard  should  be 
the  fruit,  and  that  it  should  not  be  cultivated 
with  grain  or  grass,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
crops,  and  consequently  not  subjected  to  the 
rotation  system.  The  question  then  remains. 
Should  the  orchard  be  ploughed,  or  not  ?  I 
believe  trees  may  live  to  the  natural  extent 
of  life,  and  produce  well,  under  either  mode 
of  treatment.  If  the  non-ploughing  system 
is  adopted,  the  grass  that  grows  should  not 
be  mown,  or  pastured,  but  be  permitted  to 
fall  upon  the  ground  ;  and  it  would  thus  re- 
tain the  moisture  nearly  in  the  same  way 
that  fallen  leaves  retain  it  in  forests,  which 
seems  to  be  nature's  method  of  storing  and 
furnishing  moisture  gradually  to  the  roots  of 
trees.  Hogs  should  be  permitted  to  range 
through  the  orchard,  at  times,  during  the 
period  that  the  unripe  fruit  falls,  as  they  de- 
stroy injurious  insects,  and  prevent  their  in- 
crease. If  the  method  of  ploughing  every 
year  is  adopted,  I  would  prefer  to  do  it  in  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  was  in  good 
order,  and  then  sow  with  oats  and  clover- 
seed  ;  when  the  oats  were  about  half-grown, 
or  rather  less,  pasture  them  close,  with  cat- 
tle, and  then  take  out  the  cattle,  permitting 
the  hogs  to  range  occasionally,  as  before. 
The  clover  will  cover  the  ground  so  as  to 
afford  some  protection  from  the  summer's 
sun  and  winter's  cold,  and,  when  ploughed 
in  the  succeeding  spring,  will  aid  in  enriching 
the  ground ;  and  this  in  some  soils  will  (with 
the  lime  that  should  occasionally  be  spread 
upon  the  surface,  after  harvest)  be  sufficient 
to  keep  it  fertile.  In  other  soils  it  will  be 
necessary  to  add  manure  periodically  ;  but 
whether  the  ploughing  or  non-ploughing  sys- 
tem shall  be  adopted,  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
must  be  kept  up  by  lime  and  manure,  when 
necessary. 

A.  W.  C. 

January,  1841. 
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SOUTH -DOWN  BUCK. 
The  above  is  a  most  correct  portrait  of  a  Buck  ofEllman,  of  Glynd's  famous  stock. 


The  South-Down  breed  of  sheep  are  adapted  to  many  situations  in  the  middle  states  of  the 
Union,  and  more  generally  useful  than  perhaps  any  other  variety.  With  a  patience  of  occa- 
sional short  keep,  and  an  endurance  of  hard  stocking,  they  are  suited  to  dry  climates  and 
short  herbage ;  an  early  maturity  scarcely  inferior  to  the  new  Leicester,  with  the  flesh  finely 
grained,  and  of  peculiarly  good  flavour.  The  following  is  the  description  of  this  most  valua- 
ble race  of  sheep,  by  Ellman,  who  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  man  to  its  present 
improved  state  and  high  standing. 

"  The  head  small,  and  hornless,  the  face  speckled,  or  grey,  neither  too  long  or  too  short ; 
the  lips  thin,  and  the  space  between  the  nose  and  eyes,  narrow  ;  the  under  jaw,  or  chap,  fine 
and  thin  ;  the  ears  and  forehead  wide ;  the  eye  full  and  clear,  but  not  prominent ;  the  eye- 
cap,  or  bone,  not  too  projecting.  The  neck  of  medium  length,  thin  towards  the  head,  en- 
larging towards  the  shoulders,  where  it  is  broad  and  high,  and  straight  in  its  whole  course, 
above  and  below.  The  breast  wide,  deep,  and  projecting  forward  between  the  fore-legs ; 
the  shoulders  on  a  level  with  the  back,  not  too  wide  above,  but  bowing  outward  from  the 
top  to  the  breast ;  the  ribs  coming  out  horizontally  from  the  spine,  and  extending  far  back, 
the  last,  projecting  more  than  the  others.  The  back  flat,  from  the  shoulders  to  the  setting 
on  of  the  tail;  the  loin  broad  and  flat;  the  rump  long  and  broad,  the  tail  set  on  high,  and 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  spine ;  the  hips  wide,  and  the  ribs  generally  presenting  a  barrel 
form ;  the  legs  neither  too  long  or  too  short ;  the  fore-legs  straight,  from  the  breast  to  the 
foot,  and  standing  far  apart,  the  hocks  standing  outward,  and  the  twist,  or  junction  of  the 
thighs  behind,  particularly  full;  the  bones  firm;  the  legs  of  a  speckled,  or  dark  appearance; 
the  wool  on  the  body  short,  close,  curled,  fine,  and  free  from  kempy  hairs." 

It  is  only  lately,  however,  that  this  breed  has  been  brought  to  the  degree  of  perfection 
which  they  now  exhibit ;  they  were  formerly  of  a  small  size,  long  and  thin  in  the  neck, 
high  on  the  shoulders,  low  behind,  high  on  the  loins,  down  on  the  rump,  the  tail  set  on  very 
low,  and  perpendicular  from  the  hip  bones;  sharp  on  the  back,  the  ribs  flat,  narrow  in  the 
fore-quarters,  but  good  on  the  leg,  with  big  bones ;  the  three  grand  faults  being  a  rising 
back  bone,  a  thin  chine,  and  a  low  fore-end  :  and  these  are  still  to  be  found  in  many  good 
flocks,  few  being  quite  free  from  them. 
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Hay  and  Fodder. 

Great  losses  are  annually  sustained,  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States,  in  making- 
hay,  and  in  others  in  curing  corn-blades,  com- 
monly called  fodder.  Mine,  in  a  course  of 
many  years,  have,  I  think,  amounted  to  a 
moiety  of  the  crops;  and  most  of  the  expedi- 
ents I  have  resorted  to  for  avoidint^  these 
losses,  have  been  but  partially  beneficial. 
Grass  loses  much,  both  in  quantity  and  sub- 
stance, by  an  exposure  to  the  sun,  in  curino-, 
and  fodder  more,  being  thus  exposed  in  small 
bundles,  while  both,  particularly  the  last, 
suffer  greatly  by  dews  and  rains ;  but  this 
year  I  have  made  the  most  promising  experi- 
ment for  remedying  these  evils.  A  large 
meadow,  in  bottom  land,  of  a  grass  called  red- 
top,  or  herds'-grass,  was  cut  in  dry  weather, 
and  shocked  in  large  siiocks,  quite  green,  but 
dry,  that  is,  not  wet  with  either  dew  or  rain ; 
and  this  was  done  in  the  following  manner. 
Four  sticks,  of  five  feet  long,  and  the  size  of 
a  man's  arm,  were  set  up  in  a  square  of  two 
feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  meeting  at  top  in  a 
pyramidal  form,  where  the  shock  was  to 
stand  :  one  of  these  sticks  should,  at  least,  be 
forked  at  lop  to  keep  them  steady,  while  the 
hay  is  putting  round  them.  A  round  log, 
about  six  feet  long,  and  six  inches  diameter, 
was  then  laid  on  the  ground,  with  one  end 
reaching  to  the  centre  of  the  two  feet  square, 
between  the  sticks,  and  the  other  raised  upon 
a  fork  about  eighteen  inches,  for  the  purpose 
of  enlarging  the  flue,  presently  mentioned, 
lest  it  should  be  closed  by  the  pressure  of  the 
hay,  and  that  the  log  may  be  more  easily 
drawn  out,  when  the  shock  is  finished ;  and 
around  and  over  the  sticks  the  shock  was 
made,  its  top  reaching  two  or  three  feet  above 
the  top  of  the  sticks;  the  purpose  of  the  log 
being  to  make  a  flue  for  the  admission  of 
fresh  air  into  the  centre  of  the  shock,  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  air  heated  by  the  fermenta- 
tion of  the  grass  in  curing:  the  flues  being 
made  to  face  the  point  from  which  the  wind 
usually  blows  at  the  time  of  haymaking.  If 
any  flues  happened  to  be  closed  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  grass,  they  were  easily  opened  by 
a  smaller  and  pointed  log ;  or  when  the 
largeness  of  a  shock  threatened  this  inconve- 
nience, it  was  effectually  prevented  by  in- 
serting into  the  flue  a  short  forked-stick,  as 
soon  as  the  log  was  removed,  to  hold  up  the 
hay :  and  as  the  logs  are  withdrawn  as  soon 
as  the  shocks  are  finished,  two  or  throe  are 
sufficient  for  following  a  dozen  mowers. 
The  hay  thus  made  is  the  best  I  ever  saw, 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  mode  of  curing  it  was 
strongly  supported  by  the  grass  growing  under 
the  shocks  having  been  uninjured,  whereas, 
I  never  left  shocks  so  long  in  one  spot  before, 
without  its  having  been  killed  by  the  undissi- 


pated  fermentation  of  the  hay  in  curing. 
Corn-blades,  or  fodder,  sustain  an  immense 
loss  —  corn,  in  dry  weather,  by  two  or  three 
days'  exposure  to  the  sun  and  dews,  and  in 
wet  they  are  nearly  ruined.  By  way  of  ex- 
periment, I  shocked  them  in  the  mode  just 
explained,  quite  green,  but  dry,  allowing 
them  from  four  to  eiglit  hours'  sun  before 
they  were  shocked,  and  thus  was  made  the 
best  fodder  I  have  seen  or  known  ;  but  the 
weather  was  favourable.  The  ends  of  the 
blades  were  laid  outwards,  and  the  shocks 
were  bound  at  top  by  ropes  made  of  the  blades. 

Arator. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Peach  Trees. 

In  reading  the  last  number  of  the  Cabinet, 
my  attention  was  particularly  taken  with  an 
article  on  Peach  Trees,  by  B.  H.  He  seems 
to  tiiink,  if  we  want  healthy  trees  we  must 
cultivate  from  the  stone.  Several  persons 
with  whom  I  have  conversed,  and  who  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  raising  of  peach 
trees,  think  they  are  quite  as  liable  to  the 
disease  when  raised  from  stones,  as  when 
grafted.  However,  to  my  own  experience. 
Last  summer  I  paid  a  visit  to  a  very  fine 
farm  of  Samuel  Trimble's,  in  Delaware 
county,  and,  among  other  things,  he  showed 
me  some  peach  trees  that  he  raised  from  the 
stones;  they  were  then,  I  think,  about  a  year 
old  —  all  of  them  looked  very  yellow.  We 
went  to  work  and  examined  their  roots ;  and, 
in  all  we  did  examine,  we  found  numerous 
small,  white  worms,  which  had  eaten  quite 
into  the  tree.  I  have  known  a  great  many 
cases  similar  to  the  above,  the  cause  of  which 
could  not  have  been  "  grafting."  I  have 
been  told  that  lime  is  an  essential  thing  for  a 
healthy  peach  tree ;  but  there  are  different 
opinions  about  that  too.  A  friend  of  mine 
purchased  a  very  poor  farm  in  Chester  county, 
on  which  there  were,  at  the  lime,  a  number 
of  healthy,  fine-bearing  peach  trees.  He 
was  one  of  our  "go-ahead"  characters;  and 
from  the  time  when  he  gave  the  fields  where 
the  trees  were,  the  first  liming  and  plouirh- 
ing,  they  all  began  to  decline,  and  finally 
died.  What  was  the  occasion  of  their  death 
I  do  not  know;  it  might  have  been  the 
ploughing,  which  disturbed  and  broke  their 
roots ;  or  perhaps  the  lime  had  a  bad  effect. 
The  most  effectual  remedy  for  unhealthy 
trees  that  I  have  ever  seen  tried,  is  to  lay 
bare  the  immediate  roots  around  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  and  apply  plenty  of  soap-suds. 

A  Subscriber  and  Constant  Reader. 

Chester  County,  1st  Mo.,  20lh,  1841. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Best  Mode  of  Slaking   Lime. 

Sir,  —  It  is  well  known  that  lime,  even 
after  an  exposure  of  a  whole  winter,  has 
been  found  still  unslaked ;  and  an  opinion 
exists  tliat  it  requires  the  lapse,  even  of  years, 
to  render  it  in  a  fit  state  to  be  applied  for  the 
purposes  of  agriculture.  This  is  now  be- 
lieved to  be  an  error  by  those  who  have  ap- 
plied it  in  the  only  proper  mode  in  which  it 
ought  to  be  used,  namely,  by  spreading  it  on 
the  surface  of  the  land,  and  permitting  it  to 
be  operated  upon  by  the  influences  of  the 
elements,  and  never  by  burying  it  with  the 
plough.  Indeed,  there  is  with  me  no  longer 
a  question,  that  the  proper  mode  of  applica- 
tion is  that  which  is  pointed  out  by  your  very 
intelligent  correspondent  "  Agricola,"  in  your 
last  number,  page  194.  By  that  interesting 
article,  the  "  modus  operandi"  of  lime  seems 
to  have  received  a  final  settlement,  and  all 
we  have  henceforth  to  do,  is  to  "  go  forward," 
the  next  desideratum  being  to  know  the  best 
mode  of  slaking  it,  as  it  comes  from  the  kiln, 
so  that  it  shall  be  done  speedily  and  effectu- 
ally. 
i  On  fallowed  land  this  might  be  done  by 

laying  it  in  small  hills,  about  a  bushel  in 
each,  at  proper  intervals,  and  covering  it 
with  the  surrounding  mould,  moderately 
tliick,  and  clapped  down  with  the  back  of  the 
spade,  so  as  to  exclude  the  admission  either 
of  the  air  or  rain,  and  prevent  the  escape  of 
heat  and  evaporation,  and  in  a  very  few  days, 
if  care  be  taken  to  keep  the  covering  tight,  it 
will  be  found  completely  slaked,  when  it 
might  be  spread,  and  harrowed  in  with  the 
seed  —  not  ploughed  under.  For  the  cover- 
ing of  grass  land,  lime  might  be  slaked  in  a 
corner  of  the  field,  by  first  throwing  off  the 
turf  at  the  spot  where  it  is  intended  to  form 
tlie  heap,  and  pouring  the  water  it  is  intended 
to  use  in  slaking,  into  the  hole,  and  then 
placing  the  lime,  building  the  heap  neatly, 
covering  the  whole  with  the  sods  thrown  off', 
and  others  dug  for  the  purpose,  being  careful 
to  put  no  water  on  the  top  of  the  heap  of 
lime,  and  seeing  that  the  earth  is  replaced 
as  often  as  is  requisite,  so  as  to  keep  the 
■whole  excluded  from  the  air  and  rain.  The 
lime  which  lies  on  the  wet  surface  of  the 
earth  soon  slakes,  and  the  hot  vapour  which 
rises  therefrom,  immediately  penetrates  the 
whole  heap  above,  and  operates  with  the  efi'ect 
of  boiling  water,  the  heat  still  drawing  more 
moisture  from  the  earth  as  long  as  the  pro- 
cess continues ;  and  no  part  of  the  steam 
escaping,  by  reason  of  the  covering  of  earth, 
the  whole  mass  will  be  found  to  have  been 
most  completely  slaked,  in  a  surprisingly 
short  space  of  time,  and  be  ready  for  applica- 
tion.   Let  it  be  remembered,  that  to  throw 


water  on  the  top  of  lime,  for  the  purpose  of 
slaking  it,  or  permitting  the  turf  to  lie  open, 
thus  exposing  it  to  air  and  rain,  is  to  retard 
the  process,  as  the  heat  which  is  engendered 
flies  off  without  penetrating  at  all  the  mass 
of  unslaked  lime  below,  while  that  portion  of 
the  lime  which  lies  slaked  on  the  top  of  the 
heap  runs  together  so  closely  as  to  exclude  the 
further  passage  of  air  and  moisture;  and  thus 
a  great  portion  of  the  lime  of  those  heaps  left 
exposed  for  a  whole  winter,  have  been  found 
to  be  but  very  partially  operated  upon,  at  the 
time  when  they  were  required  for  use. 

The  mode  of  dropping  the  heaps  at  regular 
distances,  and  covering  them  with  fine  mould, 
has  been  adopted  on  land  planted  with  pota- 
toes with  the  greatest  advantage ;  the  lime, 
completely  pulverized,  and  lying  on  the  sur- 
face, after  spreading,  like  so  much  Jine  Jlour, 
to  be  operated  upon  periodically  by  the  rains 
during  the  whole  summer,  the  water  there- 
from gently  percolating  throucrh  the  pores  of 
the  earth,  and  falling  on  the  roots  in  that 
state  in  which  the  lime  can  alone  be  taken 
up  —  as  lime-water,  or  lime  in  solution  — 
causing  a  growth  and  sweetness  to  the  crop 
that  is  truly  surprising,  and  adding  greatly 
to  its  quantity  and  quality  ;  the  crop  coming 
from  the  ground  free  from  worms  or  canker, 
bright  and  clean ;  and,  on  cooking,  will  be 
found  far  more  nutritious  than  those  culti- 
vated with  the  aid  of  dung  alone ;  being  more 
dry  and  mealy,  with  thinner  skins. 

I  consider  your  correspondent's  paper  on 
this  subject  as  invaluable,  and  myself^ under 
great  obligation  to  him  for  the  light  which  he 
has  thrown  around  it.  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
truth,  and  that  it  will  be  found  to  hold  good 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

A  Subscriber. 

P.  S.  I  must  compliment  you  on  the  em- 
bellishments of  the  Cabinet — they  far  exceed, 
in  faithfulness  and  justness  of  execution,  those 
of  any  other  agricultural  periodical  of  the 
country,  and  would  form,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  a  separate  publication  of  interest  and 
value  to  the  agricultural  community. 


Saltpetre  as  a  Manure. 

One  hundred  weight  of  saltpetre  per  acre 
was  sown  by  hand,  on  the  6th  day  of  April, 
on  a  crop  of  growing  wheat,  and  to  prevent 
any  error  which  might  have  arisen  from  a 
difference  in  soil  on  one  side  of  the  field  from 
another,  the  saltpetre  was  carefully  applied 
to  every  two  alternate  ridges ;  the  two  crops 
were  reaped,  and  threshed  separately,  the  re- 
sult being  an  increase  of  six  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  upwards  of  two  and  a  half  hundred  of 
straw  per  acre,  obtained  at  an  outlay  of  26.?. 
sterling  only.  The  effect  on  clover  and  other 
lays  is  truly  astonishing. — Eng.  Paper. 
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Saturday  Night  —  Lightning  Rod. 


Vol.  V. 


Saturday  Night. 

How  many  associations,  sweet  and  hal- 
lowed, crowd  around  that  short  sentence, 
"  Saturday  night !"  It  is  indeed  but  the  pre- 
lude to  more  pure,  more  holy,  more  heavenly 
associations,  which  the  tired  frame  and  thank- 
ful soul  hails  with  new  and  renewed  joy,  at 
each  succeeding'  return. 

'Tis  then  tiie  din  of  busy  life  ceases ;  — 
that  cares  and  anxieties  are  forgotten  ; — that 
the  worn-out  frame  seeks  its  needed  repose, 
and  the  mind  its  relaxation  from  earth  and 
its  concerns  —  with  joy  looking  to  the  com- 
ing day  of  rest,  so  wisely  and  beneficently 
set  apart  for  man's  peace  and  happiness  by 
the  great  Creator. 

The  tired  labourer  seeks  now  his  own  neat 
cottage,  to  which  he  has  been  a  stranger  per- 
haps the  past  week,  where  a  loving  wife  and 
smiling  children  meet  him  with  smiles  and 
caresses. 

Here  he  realizes  the  bliss  of  hard-earned 
comforts ;  and,  at  this  time,  perhaps,  more 
than  any  other,  the  happiness  of  domestic 
life  and  its  attendant  blessings. 

Released  from  the  distracting  cares  of  the 
week,  the  professional  man  gladly  beholds 
the  return  of  "  Saturday  night,"  and  as  gladly 
seeks,  in  the  clustering  vines  nourished  by 
his  parental  care,  the  reality  of  those  joys 
which  are  only  his  to  know  at  these  peculiar 
seasons  and  under  these  congenial  circum- 
stances— so  faithfully  and  vividly  evidenced  by 
this  periodical  acme  of  enjoyment  and  repose. 

The  lone  widow,  too,  who  has  toiled  on 
day  after  day  to  support  her  little  charge  — 
how  gratefully  does  she  resign  her  cares  at 
the  return  of  "  Saturday  night,"  and  thank 
her  God  for  these  kind  resting-places  in  the 
way  of  life,  by  which  she  is  encouraged  from 
week  to  week  to  hold  on  her  way  ! 

But  on  whose  ear  docs  the  sound  of  "  Sa- 
turday night"  strike  more  pleasantly  than  the 
devoted  Christian  1  Here  he  looks  up  amid  the 
blessings  showered  upon  him,  and  tlianks  God 
with  humble  reverence  for  their  continuance. 

His  waiting  soul  looks  forward  to  that 
morn  when  the  Great  Redeemer  burst  death's 
portals,  and  completed  man's  redemption. 
His  willing  soul  expands  at  the  thought  of 
waiting  on  God  in  the  sanctuary  on  the 
coming  day;  and  gladly  forgets  the  narrow 
bounds  of  time  and  its  concerns,  save  spiri- 
tual —  that  he  may  feast  on  joys  ever  new  — 
ever  beautiful  —  ever  glorious  —  ever  suffi- 
cient to  satiate  the  joy-fraught  soul  that 
rightly  seeks  its  aid. 

It  leads  him  to  the  Lamb  of  God  for  pro- 
tection ;  and  rationally  points  out  the  way  to 
joys  on  high  —  an  endless  Sabbath  —  a  per- 
petual rest  for  the  vigilant,  the  watchful,  the 
faithful.  —  Selected. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Lightning  Rods. 

I  HAVE  just  read  a  very  interesting  article 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Cabinet  upon  elec- 
trical conductors,  from  "Observer,"  and  would 
be  very  glad  if  he  would  give  us  some  further 
information,  as  the  subject  is  becoming  one 
of  increasing  interest  to  our  citizens  gene- 
rally, accompanied  with  a  strong  desire  of 
arriving  at  some  satisfactory  conclusion,  re- 
lative to  the  best  plan  of  putting  them  up. 

If  I  understand  "  Observer"  correctly,  he 
is  of  the  opinion  that  a  perfect  conducting- 
rod  would  altogether  prevent  an  explosive 
discharge,  "by  a  gradual  drainage  from  the 
cloud,"  and  consequently,  I  should  infer,  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  prevent  the  phenome- 
non of  thunder  altogether,  by  the  erection  of 
a  multitude  of  conductors.  This  is  new,  and 
somewhat  startling  to  many,  but  it  certainly 
does  not  appear  unreasonable.  I  would  also 
infer  that  he  considers  "  brightness,"  of  itself, 
of  no  account,  unless  as  a  means  of  retaining 
the  "  sharpness"  of  the  point.  This  also  is 
new  to  many  of  us,  who  have  supposed,  from 
some  cause,  with  how  much  reason  is  more 
difficult  to  tell,  that  brightness  was  very  im- 
portant ;  and  therefore  generally  have  pro- 
cured platina  points,  as  least  liable  to  corrode. 
But  if  sharpness  is  the  important  end  to  be 
attained,  we  should  know  it,  and  the  reason 
for  the  opinion,  which,  I  doubt  not,  "  Ob- 
server" is  competent  to  give,  and  also  whe- 
ther the  object  is  obtained  by  the  point  being 
sharp  just  at  the  end,  however  thick  it  may 
be  a  quarter  or  half  inch  from  the  extremity  ; 
or  whether  it  should  come  evenly  and  gradu- 
ally to  the  most  delicate  point.  This  inquiry 
is  made  because  I  have  noticed  many  platina 
points  set  upon  brass,  some  an  inch  long, 
tapering  gradually  to  a  point,  and  others  not 
more  than  a  quarter,  or  three-eighths  of  an 
inch,  with  a  thick  base,  and,  of  course,  com- 
ing abruptly  to  a  point.  Much  must  certainly 
depend  upon  suitable  points,  and  more  light 
is  needed  to  this  end. 

At  the  close,  "Observer"  refers  back  to 
former  volumes  and  numbers  of  the  Cabinet, 
for  additional  information ;  but,  unfortunately, 
many  of  us  have  become  subscribers  since 
that  period,  and  therefore  have  no  access  to 
those  valuable  papers,  so  frequently  referred 
to  by  correspondents  upon  this  subject.  I 
would  therefore  suggest  whether  it  would 
not  be  highly  advisable  to  republish  those 
articles,  as  1  believe  there  is  a  much  greater 
interest  manifested  noio  upon  the  subject, 
than  there  was  at  the  period  of  their  original 
publication. 

PUBLICOLA. 

Chester  County,  January  23, 1841. 
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For  the  Fanners'  Cabinet. 
Observations  on  the  Hessian  Fly. 

The  investiiration  of  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  Hessian  Fly  having  occupied 
some  portion  of  my  time,  I  was  much  pleased 
with  the  able  and  learned  paper  by  Dr. 
Coates,  on  this  insect,  published  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

The  subject  is  one  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, not  only  to  the  farmer  individually,  as 
affecting  one  of  his  principal  products,  but  to 
the  nation  at  large,  by  involving  all  the  con- 
sequences attendant  on  a  deficiency  or  abun- 
dance of  a  principal  and  essential  article  of 
commerce. 

To  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  this 
insect,  and  its  habitudes  with  the  growing 
wheat,  will,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  demand 
the  closest  and  most  scrutinizing  attention. 
It  was  therefore  with  pleasure  that  I  observed 
Miss  Morris  was  labouring  in  this  wide  field 
of  remark.  Females  are,  by  nature,  endowed 
with  more  delicate  nerves,  and  more  acute 
perception,  than  commonly  belong  to  our  sex ; 
entomology,  therefore,  is  a  very  appropriate 
study  for  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Miss 
Morris  will  pursue  her  inquiries,  and  that  she 
may  be  able,  ultimately,  to  give  a  true  de- 
velopment of  this  obscure  subject. 

From  my  limited  observation  on  this  de- 
structive little  insect,  I  am  far  from  being 
satisfied  with  its  history  and  habits ;  and  I 
write  more  with  a  view  of  obtaining  know- 
ledge, than  from  a  hope  of  being  able  to  im- 
part much  that  shall  be  new  or  useful.  But 
let  us  first  inquire,  What  is  the  Hessian  fly  ] 
Until  this  question  is  satisfactorily  answered, 
all  further  investigation  would  be  fruitless. 
To  ascertain  this  fact  I  took,  on  the  20th  of 
June  1836,  fifty  stalks  of  growing  wheat, 
which  were  known  to  contain  pupa  of  some 
insect.  These  I  placed  in  a  large  glass  jar, 
containing,  at  the  bottom,  a  sponge  saturated 
with  water,  to  supply  moisture  ;  the  top 
was  secured  by  a  tin  cover,  nicely  fitted,  in 
which  were  several  small  perforations,  to 
admit  air,  as  well  as  to  allow  the  exhalations 
to  escape.  This  received  my  daily  notice. 
About  the  middle  of  July,  two  weeks  after 
the  wheat  had  been  cut  in  the  field,  I  ob- 
served the  first  insect  in  the  jar,  and,  in  a  few 
days  thereafter,  many  others.  They  were 
restless,  little  black-winged  insects,  about 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  much  resem- 
biinof  winged  ants,  except  that  they  were  not 
furnished  with  those  horny  jaws,  with  which 
the  latter  will  always  bite,  when  pressed. 
They  were,  in  short,  Hessian  flies,  such  as  are 
described  by  entomologists.  As  the  descrip- 
tion from  Say,  given  by  Dr.  Coates,  page  204, 
Vol.  5,  of  the  Cabinet,  entirely  corresponds 
with  the  insects  I  had  in  my  jar,  it  is  not  i 


necessary  to  repeat  it  here.  During  all  the 
time  of  making  this  experiment  I  daily  visited 
my  wheat-field,  and  found  that  the  change 
going  on  there,  from  the  pupa  state  to  the 
perfect  insect,  was  cotemporaneous  with  that 
in  the  jar.  The  insect  escapes  from  confine- 
ment, under  the  sheath  of  the  leaf,  by  eating 
a  hole  through  it,  its  strength  being  insuffi- 
cient to  burst  it  asunder.  Such,  then,  is  the 
Hessian  fly,  or  wheat-insect ;  but  there  are 
many  other  interesting  particulars  to  learn 
respecting  it.  When  does  it  deposit  its  eggs  ■? 
Where?  What  remedy  can  be  proposed  to 
counteract  its  operations  on  the  growing 
crops  of  wheat?  All  these  questions  are 
more  easily  asked  than  answered. 

In  a  paper  to  which  I  gave  publicity  in 
August  1836,  the  opinion  was  expressed  that 
the  eggs  were  always  deposited  in  the  fall ; 
that  the  insect  was  too  feeble  to  withstand 
the  severity  of  winter,  and  could  not,  of 
course,  deposit  them  in  the  spring.  Subse- 
quent observation  has  convinced  me  that  I 
was  in  error.  In  potatoe  and  turnip  patches, 
the  crops  of  which  are  frequently  gathered  so 
late  that  wheat  sown  on  them  does  not  get 
above  ground  before  spring,  yet  the  crops  of 
wheat,  thus  circumstanced,  are  frequently 
entirely  destroyed  by  flies.  The  same  obser- 
vation may  sometimes  be  applied  to  whole 
fields  sowed  very  late.  The  eggs,  then,  are 
deposited  both  spring  and  Jail. 

Next,  as  to  the  place.  The  eggs,  the 
larvte,  and  the  pupse,  are  all,  successively, 
found  under  the  sheath  of  the  leaf,  near  a 
joint  of  the  stalk  —  more  commonly  the  lower 
joint,  in  contact  with  the  stalk.  The  plain 
inference  then  is,  that  the  insect  pierces  the 
sheath  of  the  leaf  with  its  oviduct,  and  de- 
posits the  eggs  between  it  and  the  stalk,  in 
the  very  position  in  which  they  are  found ; 
for  it  is  evident,  that  in  at  least  two  stages 
of  its  existence,  the  insect  has  not  the  power 
of  locomotion.  Yet,  as  I  am  frank  to  acknow- 
ledge that  I  have  never  detected  the  insect 
in  the  act  of  depositing  its  eggs,  the  theory 
of  Miss  Morris  may  be  the  correct  one ;  but 
I  rather  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  insect 
on  which  she  has  made  her  observations  is 
of  the  genus  curculio.  It  is  well  known  that 
an  insect  of  this  kind,  commonly  called  the 
weevil,  sometimes  deposits  its  egg  in  the 
grain,  but  it  remains  there  until  it  comes  out 
a  perfect  insect.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  curculiones,  which  deposit  their 
eggs  in  peas,  and  smooth-skinned  stone-fruits, 
such  as  nectarines,  plums,  &c.  But  having 
got  once  safely  esconced,  they  seem,  by  in- 
stinct, satisfied  to  remain  and  undergo  the 
metamorphosis  in  the  position  in  which  they 
have,  by  the  parent,  been  placed. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  most  difficult 
part  of  our  subject —  the  remedy.     From  the 
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preceding  observations,  it  is  evident  that 
neither  early  nor  late  sowing  will  secure  the 
crop  from  the  depredations  of  the  fly.  Burn- 
ing the  stubble,  directly  after  harvest  —  lime 
or  ashes  strewed  on  the  wheat  early  in  May 
—  rolling,  to  mash  them,  and  forty  other  ex- 
pedients have  been  recommended,  but  I  have 
no  confidence  in  any. 

Until  the  wheat  crop  shall  be  entirely 
abandoned  for  two  or  three  years,  throughout 
the  whole  country,  it  will  be  a  very  uncertain 
one.  I  am,  however,  willing  to  hope  on,  and 
work  on ;  perhaps  in  the  course  of  events  a 
remedy  may  be  discovered.  W.  L.  H. 

Woodlawn,  Harford  Co.,  Maryland,  Jan.  25,  1841. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Culture  of  Beet,  and  Soiling  Cattle. 

Respected  Friend,  —  I  have  found  so 
much  uncertainty  in  the  drill  barrow,  in  sow- 
ing the  sugar-beet,  that  I  purpose,  this  year, 
to  plant  by  hand,  after  marking  out  the  ground 
with  a  rake,  say  about  six  feet  head,  set  with 
harrow-teeth,  at  the  required  distance  of  the 
plants,  and  drawn  by  a  careful  man,  dropping 
one  bur  in  a  place,  if  previously  sprouted, 
otherwise,  two  in  a  place,  for  safety.  An 
accurate  drill  would  be  a  great  object,  even' 
at  the  extra  expense  for  seed.  I  have  used 
Robbins's  corn-planter  and  turnip-drill,  but 
the  rough  character  of  the  bur,  or  if  rolled  in 
plaster  their  adhesion  by  dampness,  has  made 
the  planting  too  uncertain. 

Notwithstanding  the  European  injunction, 
to  keep  the  beet  well  cultivated  throughout 
the  period  of  its  growth,  I  am  now  convinced, 
after  several  years'  practice,  that  I  have  lost 
much  by  so  doing;  and  have  concluded  to 
give  them  a  thorough  early  culture,  and  then 
let  them  alone,  except  to  pull  weeds,  if  any 
should  spring  up  afterward. 

Knowing  that  a  soil  ploughed  down  deep, 
with  plenty  of  partially-fermented  manure, 
is  easily  kept  clean,  besides  its  tendency  to 
friability  from  the  decomposition  going  on 
below,  I  think  of  trying  the  beet  as  a  fallow 
crop  this  year,  with  only  one  good,  deep 
ploughing,  thoroughly  pulverized  by  harrows 
and  cultivator,  previous  to  planting  —  the 
thinning,  one  good  hand  hoeing,  and  the 
"  hoetobaga"  run  through  the  rows  once  or 
twice  before  harvest,  I  think,  will  probably 
be  sufficient  culture ;  by  harvest,  if  planted 
as  I  purpose — say  about  fifteen  inches  square 
— the  tops  will  entirely  cover  and  shade  the 
ground,  and  thereafter  keep  down  weeds  and 
grass,  and  preserve  moisture  and  friability. 

The  great  advantage  which  the  English 
agriculturists  possess,  and  avail  themselves 
of  so  profitably,  is  the  adaptation  of  their  cli- 
mate to  the  turnip  culture,  and  the  mildness 
of  their  winters,  which  admit  of  keeping  and 


feeding  out  roots  through  that  season,  with 
as  little  skill,  or  care,  as  we  must  exercise  in 
late  autumn  or  early  spring.  —  This  has  in- 
flamed  the  emulation  of  many  of  our  agricul- 
turists :  but  we  have  to  contend  with  a  pre- 
carious climate,  for  all  the  varieties  of  the 
turnip,  and  then  with  weather  below  zero,  in 
winter,  which  sometimes  freezes  the  roots 
between  the  magazine  and  the  mouths  of  the 
animals  fed  on  them.  Hence  the  disappoint- 
ment and  discouragement  which  the  root-cul- 
ture is  now  labouring  under. 

But,  I  am  of  opinion,  our  climate  admits 
of,  and  is  favourable  to,  the  culture  of  the 
beet,  and  that  it  will  succeed,  as  our  experi- 
ence advances.  They  may  be  fed  in  the 
autumn  and  spring,  as  profitably  as  elsewhere, 
and  preserved  through  the  severest  part  of 
our  winters,  without  difficulty,  if  buried  in 
deep,  narrow  pits,  entirely  below  the  injiuence 
of  air,  much  less  of  frost. 

I  must  now  tell  thee  I  purpose  trying  the 
soiling  of  cattle  this  year.  I  think  of  feeding 
about  five-and-twenty  —  supposing  that  num- 
ber will  absorb  the  exclusive  attention  of  one 
man.  I  have  now  growing,  clover,  clover 
mixed  with  timothy,  timothy  pure,  orchard- 
grass  (cocks'-fbot),  and  green  grass.  I  pro- 
pose, also,  sowing  a  few  acres  of  Dutton-com, 
early,  and  at  different  times,  broadcast,  at  the 
rate  of  say  three  bushels  per  acre —  these  I 
propose  cutting  to  suit  the  appetites  of  my 
cattle  —  the  corn  to  be  sown  on  a  heavy  ma- 
nuring, on  ground  designed  for  wheat,  in  the 
fall.  I  prefer  trying  the  Dutton-com  on  ac- 
count of  its  tendency  to  throw  up  suckers  — 
supposing  it  may  make  a  good  second  cut- 
ting.    Respectfully, 

J.  J. 

Chester  Co.,  1st  Month  11th,  1841. 


Morello  Cherry. 

Editor  of  Frederick  Herald. — Thinking  it 
might  be  interesting  to  such  of  your  readers, 
who  may  be  disposed  to  try  the  pruning 
process  recommended  in  the  extract  from 
Prince's  Pomological  Manual,  published  in 
the  last  Herald,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Morello  cherry-tree,  which  is  fast  disappear- 
ing from  amongst  us,  I  would  state,  that  six 
years  ago  I  removed  the  limbs,  upon  which 
the  black  knotty  excrescences  appeared,  from 
a  small  sprout  of  tliat  variety  of  cherry,  and 
have  carefully  continued  to  do  so  ever  since: 
it  has  become  a  beautiful  little  tree,  about  4 
inches  in  diameter,  has  borne  fruit  three 
times,  and  appears  to  be  doing  well.  My 
fondness  for  this  variety  of  cherry  induced 
me  to  make  the  experiment,  which  is  still  in 
progress — the  knots  having  made  their  ap- 
pearance every  year.  D.  W.  Neil. 
Tarn's  Creek. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Temporary  Fencing. 

Sir,  —  At  our  last  week's  meeting  at  the 
6tore,*  the  last  number  of  the  Cabinet  was 
examined  and  approved.  The  article  at  page 
•205,  entitled  "  Farmers'  visits,"  is  exactly 
calculated  to  interest  practical  men,  and 
called  forth  much  interesting  conversation 
and  remark ;  all  had  participated  in  the  reflec- 
tions there  expressed,  and  could  bear  testi- 
mony to  their  correctness —  indeed  we  were, 
ourselves,  living  witnesses  of  the  justness  of 
the  sentiment,  "  iron  sharpeneth  iron,"  for, 
amongst  us,  it  had  received  a  peculiarly 
striking  elucidation. 

By  many,  the  recommendation  of  sheep 
husbandry  on  a  more  extended  scale,  was 
highly  appreciated,  for  several  of  the  mem- 
bersfhad  long  contemplated  the  measure,  but 
had  been  deterred  by  the  trouble  and  diiri- 
culty  of  making  those  preparations  which 
would  be  necessary  before  the  attempt  could  be 
carried  into  execution,  the  most  important  of 
which  seemed  to  be  the  peculiar  kind  of 
fencing  required  to  keep  a  sheep  from  roam- 
ing abroad,  all  having  often  felt  the  truth  of 
the  observation,  that  "a  sheep  without  food 
soon  grows  small  enough  to  pass  through  a 
very  small  hole."  A  proper  succession  of 
crops,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  roots  and  hay, 
for  winter  use,  were  quite  within  their  power 
to  provide ;  these  labours  had,  therefore,  no 
terrors  for  them,  as  they  had  already  en- 
joyed the  advantages  arising  from  such  a 
system,  and  were  prepared  to  enter  upon  an 
extended  scale  of  that  species  of  cultivation 
at  the  first  opening  of  the  coming  spring ; 
having  long  since  detected  the  fallacy  of  the 
doctrine,  that  "  green  crops  pay  no  rent." 
The  chief  difl^culty,  then,  is  in  the  alterations 
necessary  to  be  made  in  the  disposition  of 
tlioir  fields,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the 
state  of  their  fences ;  and  here  your  corre- 
spondent's plan  of  temporary  fencing  came  to 
their  aid.  And  when  I  pointed  out  the  mode 
of  separating  the  largest  fields,  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time,  by  means  of  these,  which 
I  had  often  adopted  with  complete  success, 
they  were  surprised  that  the  simple  plan  had 
not  been  known  and  practised  in  this  coun- 
try many  years  ago.  I  described,  as  well  as 
I  was  able,  the  system  of  close  folding,  prac- 
tised mainly  for  the  sake  of  the  dung  of  the 
flock,  as  well  as  that  of  open  folding  —  a 
more  open  and  extended  fold,  by  which  large 
fields  are  temporarily  subdivided,  to  prevent 
the  flock  from  roaming  over  the  whole,  and 
treading  a  great  portion  of  their  pasture  to 
waste,  to  and  from  whence  they  can  be  re- 
moved from  time  to  time —  urging  upon  their 
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notice  the  almost  inconceivable  advantage 
the  adoption  of  the  latter  course  would  be 
found  to  have,  in  a  country  where  the  com- 
mon article  used  in  permanent  fencing  — 
especially  the  worm-fence  —  is  not  only  ex- 
pensive, but  vastly  troublesome  and  wasteful, 
the  angles  serving  as  nurseries  for  weeds  of 
every  description,  and  constituting  an  object 
of  disgust  to  every  good  manager.  But  as 
example  is  far  more  intelligible  than  precept, 
and  much  more  easily  followed  out,  I  pro- 
mised, the  first  leisure  time  I  had,  to  do  my 
best  at  making  models  of  those  temporary 
fences  which  had  been  described,  and  which 
in  England  are  called  "  hurdles,"  for  their 
inspection  ;  and,  as  "  nothing  is  impossible  to 
a  willing  mind,"  I  soon  found  that  I  could 
make  leisure,  either  by  night  or  day ;  so,  as  I 
indulge  in  the  pleasure  of  keeping  a  small 
work-shop,  at  the  back  of  the  store,  a  model 
set  of  four  hurdles  were  soon  made,  by  which 
a  close  fold  was  formed ;  and  having,  since, 
added  to  the  number,  a  large  space  can  now 
be  divided  into  squares,  angles,  or  oblongs, 
with  a  facility  that  is  surprising ;  showing 
iiow  a  large  field  can  be  subdivided  into  suit- 
able compartments,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  flock,  and  from  whence  they  can  be  ex- 
changed in  a  few  minutes  of  time,  by  means 
the  most  simple  imaginable.  All  is,  there- 
fore, now  ready  for  the  inspection  of  the  so- 
ciety, and,  as  a  very  full  attendance  of  mem- 
bers is  expected  to-day  —  for  great  interest 
has  been  expressed  by  them  on  the  subject  — 
I  may  possibly  have  to  add  something  to  this 
communication,  after  the  meeting,  in  which 
case  I  will  forward  it,  in  the  hope  that  you 
may  deem  it  worthy  of  notice  in  the  pages 
of  the  Cabinet, 

Wednesday  morning. — After  the  meeting 
of  yesterday  had  been  called  to  order,  the 
attention  of  the  society  was  drawn  to  the 
model  set  of  four  hurdles,  for  the  temporary 
division  of  large  fields,  on  the  adoption  of  the 
improved  system  of  sheep  husbandry  on  an 
e.vtended  scale.  The  members  were  struck 
with  the  simplicity  and  feasibility  of  the  plan, 
and  decided,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  that  the 
models  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Farmers'  Cabinet,  soliciting  that  an  en- 
graving of  them  might  be  made,  for  publica- 
tion in  its  pages,  for  the  benefit  of  the  agri- 
cultural community  generally,  satisfied  that 
the  mode  of  folding  by  these  means  will  be 
attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results  to 
the  country. 

Several  of  our  most  intelligent  farmers 
entertain  the  idea,  that  by  means  of  these 
temporary  fences,  much  of  the  internal  sta- 
tionary fencing  of  their  lands  might  be  dis- 
pensed with ;  it  is,  therefore,  their  intention 
immediately  to  construct  some,  with  this 
view ;  and  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
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has  made  it  appear  probable  that  by  adopting 
moveable  hurdles,  and  the  soiling  system  — 
which  consists  in  taking  the  crops  to  the 
cattle,  and  not  the  cattle  to  the  crops  —  almost 
all  the  unsightly  worm,  and  other  fences, 
might  be  removed,  to  the  advantage  of  an 
improved  husbandry  in  general,  and  neatness 
of  appearance  in  particular  ;  it  being  only 
necessary  to  construct  the  hurdles  that  are 
designed  for  fencing  against  horses  and  cattle, 
of  stronger  materials  than  for  sheep. 

Before  the  meeting  broke  up,  it  was  Re- 
solved, unanimously, 

"  That  the  Farmers'  Cabinet  is  deserving 
our  united  and  individual  support  and  com- 
mendation. The  style  of  its  embellishments, 
its  numerous  original  communications,  and 
judiciously  selected  articles  from  other  pub- 
lications, rendering  it  a  work  of  merit,  and  a 
valuable  record  of  useful  information,  '  wor- 
thy the  state  and  the  country.' 

"  Joshua  Sharrold,  Secretary" 
Schuylkill  County,  January  28,  1841. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Poudrette. 

Sir,  —  I  am  desirous  of  knowing  if  any  of 
your  readers,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  have 
used  the  manure  denominated  poudrette,  in  a 
way  to  be  able  to  speak  decidedly  as  to  its 
relative  merits,  and  the  best  mode  of  applica- 
tion. 

In  an  advertisement  put  forth  by  the  "  New 
York  Poudrette  Company,"  which  has  fallen 
into  my  hands,  the  account  is,  of  course,  flat- 
tering ;  but  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if 
some  of  our  friends  on  this  side  the  water 
could  join  their  testimony,  resulting  from 
actual  experience.  That  the  article  is  power- 
ful in  its  efficacy,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  con- 
clude, but  from  observations  that  have  fallen 
from  some  who  profess  to  have  used  it,  one 
would  be  led  to  conjecture  that  its  effects 
would  not  be  very  lasting  —  on  the  principle 
perhaps  that  what  is  violent  is  seldom  per- 
manent ;  nor  would  it  appear  certain  that  the 
opinion,  as  to  its  suitableness  for  autumnal 
use,  is  as  flattering  as  for  spring  dressing: 
to  be  sure,  the  introduction  of  the  article  to 
notice  is  but  of  recent  date,  and  it  might  re- 
quire a  longer  time,  to  enable  one  to  form  a 
just  opinion  of  its  relative  value ;  yet,  in  the 
hands  of  a  disinterested  practical  man,  the 
matter  might  soon  be  decided.  I  take  leave 
to  use  the  term  disinterested,  seeing  that  the 
testimony  in  its  favour,  contained  in  the  bill 
ot  advertisement,  comes  from  persons  whose 
names  appear  on  the  list  of  stockholders  of 
the  company.  But  I  have  no  desire  whatever 
to  detract  from  its  merits  —  far  otherwise  — 
for  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  poudrette  is 
only  equal,  in  value,  to  the  manure  usually 


purchased,  the  difference  in  the  cartage  will 
be  quite  sufficient,  in  the  judgment  of  every 
practical  man,  to  decide  all  question  in  its 
favour.  No  one  but  a  practical  man  could 
calculate  the  labour,  and  particularly  the 
value  of  the  time  expended  in  carrying  two 
hundred  loads  of  manure  per  annum,  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles,  to  the  farm !  it  is  mon- 
strous, even  to  think  of;  but  he  will  soon 
calculate  the  difference  between  carrying 
twenty  loads  of  manure,  and  thirty  bushels 
of  poudrette  —  which  are  accounted  equal  in 
fertilizing  properties  —  and  this  will  be  deci- 
sive with  him. 

The  use  of  this  article  has  long  been  known 
in  England  by  the  name  of  "desiccated  night 
soil,"  and  large  quantities  have  been  sent  to 
the  West  Indies  for  manuring  their  cane 
lands,  for  which  it  is  understood  to  be  very 
suitable;  while  in  the  fields  around  London, 
immense  deposits  are  found  in  preparation,  in 
all  its  different  stages.  I  have,  however,  an 
idea  that  its  use  is  more  approved  as  a  dress- 
ing for  grass,  or  artificial  green  crops,  than 
for  grain,  for  which  it  is  considered  too  strong, 
being  apt  to  engender  the  rust.  How  far  the 
purifying  process  of  forming  it  into  poudrette 
has  sweetened  its  influences,  is  a  question 
which  I  should  be  glad  to  see  decided.  On 
every  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  night 
soil  is  highly  valued  for  its  fertilizing  powers ; 
but  as  the  inhabitants  are  not  such  a  beef- 
eating  community  as  we  are,  it  is  of  impor- 
tance that  every  opportunity  for  accumulating 
manure  should  be  embraced.  But  in  China, 
we  are  told,  it  reaches  its  intrinsic  value, 
being  there  considered  like  "  old  gold"  — 
and  hence,  perhaps,  it  is,  that  "  night  men," 
in  England,  are  named  "  Gold-finders."  I 
remember  once  working  a  mine  of  this  sort, 
which,  having  mixed  with  earth  and  exposed 
abroad  until  it  was  purified,  I  used  as  a  top- 
dressing  for  wheat,  in  the  spring  :  the  effect 
was  astonishingly  great,  the  straw  and  ears 
being  twice  as  large  as  those  in  any  other 
part  of  the  field  ;  but  it  was  completely  de- 
stroyed by  the  rust,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  crop  was  free  from  blight  of  every  de- 
scription, and  proved  a  fine  sample.  And  I 
was  reminded  of  this  experiment  when  read- 
ing the  note  at  page  179  of  the  Cabinet  for 
January,  where  it  is  said  that  much  of  the 
injury  which  is  placed  to  the  account  of 
canker,  mildew,  &c.,  will,  on  investigation, 
prove  to  originate  in  the  unwholesome  sup- 
ply or  impurity  of  food  :  and  this,  I  have  no 
doubt,  is  the  fact. 

In  the  hope  of  receiving,  through  the  pages 
of  the  Cabinet,  the  information  which  I  am 
seeking  on  this  important  subject,  1  am. 
Respectfully, 

Jacob  Smith. 

Bucks  County. 
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SHEEP-HUSBANDRY. 


The  above  is  a  drawing  of  the  model  liurdles  furnished  by  our  friend  Joshua  Sharrold. 
(See  page  231  of  the  present  number.) 

The  hurdles  are  sixteen  feet  long,  four  feet  high,  wheels  four  inches  broad,  made  either  of 
wood  or  iron.  By  them  a  large  field  might  be  subdivided,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and 
the  stock  changed  to  fresh  pasture  every  few  days,  with  great  advantage  to  them,  and  eco- 
nomy of  food  ;  and  thus  much  of  the  permanent  fence  on  a  farm  might  be  dispensed  with. 
But  on  farms  where  help  is  to  be  obtained,  the  wheels  themselves  might  be  dispensed 
with,  two  men  being  sufficient  to  remove  and  fix  them  in  the  ground,  by  means  of  a  stout 
bar  of  iron,  squared  at  the  end,  and  pointed,  with  which  to  pitch  holes  at  proper  distances  : 
in  this  case,  however,  the  head  of  one  hurdle  is  brought  forward,  so  as  to  lap,  or  pass  a  little 
beyond  that  of  another,  and  then  the  stake,  which  is  driven  into  the  ground  on  the  outside 
of  both,  secures  all  by  a  collar,  either  of  rope  or  twisted  withe,  passing  round  both  hurdles 
and  stake. 

In  preparing  timber  for  making  these  hurdles,  it  is  earnestly  recommended  to  cut  it  du- 
ring the  full  flow  of  the  sap  —  say  in  May  —  strip  it  of  its  bark,  and  immediately  saw  it  into 
the  proper  scantling,  submitting  it  at  once  to  the  operation  of  heat,  according  to  the  plan 
proposed  at  p.  319  of  the  Fourth  Volume  of  the  Cabinet,  as  a  way  of  seasoning  it,  and  ren- 
dering it  worm-proof:  by  these  means  it  is  confidently  believed  that  a  length  of  many  years' 
service  will  be  added  to  its  durability.  It  is  said  that  these  hurdles  have  been  in  use  in  some 
part  of  Maryland,  where  they  were  found  to  answer  all  the  ends  proposed,  and  by  which 
more  than  one  half  the  pasture  was  saved  ;  no  objection  being  ever  made  against  them,  fur- 
ther than  that  to  remove  them  was  a  labour  and  trouble  that  were  found  incompatible  with 
the  owner's  habits  and  convenience. 

An  excellent  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  has  some  very  sensible  re- 
marks on  sheltering  sheep,  which  are  deserving  serious  regard :  he  says,  We  are  too  much 
disposed  to  manage  our  sheep,  although  the  most  profitable  of  our  domestic  animals,  with  less 
care  than  any  other  stock:  were  we  to  expend  on  them  a  portion  of  the  attention  which  we 
bestow  on  our  horses  and  cattle  —  shield  them,  in  time  of  storms,  and  feed  them  with  nutri- 
tious food  —  they  would  be  more  profitable  to  their  owners,  and  most  of  the  losses  which  fall 
60  heavily  on  this  kind  of  stock,  in  bad  seasons,  would  be  prevented.  A  slight  shelter  in  an 
enclosed  yard,  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  the  breeding  ewes,  and  another  adjoining 
for  the  other  members  of  the  flock,  to  which  they  might  be  driven  for  shelter  and  safety 
every  night,  and  during  stormy,  wet,  and  boisterous  days,  would  add  exceedingly  to  the  com- 
fort and  well-being  of  the  flock,  and  not  less  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  wool;  the 
dung  also  being  found  very  superior.  Dried  leaves  make  the  best  bedding  for  sheep.  The 
shelter  of  these  simply-constructed  sheds  will  ward  off"  many  fatal  diseases,  to  which  the  out- 
lying sheep  are  constantly  exposed,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  that  fatal  scourge  the  rot,  which 
is  engendered  by  taking  too  great  a  quantity  of  wet  and  cold  food  into  the  stomach :  here 
they  could  be  fed  with  a  little  dry  food  and  salt,  in  small  mangers  erected  for  the  purpose,  at 
great  convenience  and  profit. 
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We  copy  the  following  observations  from 
the  "  Silk  Grower ;"  they  contain  valuable 
information  on  the  choice  of,  and  raising 
seeds,  with  their  cultivation ;  alike  calculated 
to  interest  those  who  garden,  either  for  plea- 
sure or  profit. 

"  On  propagation  and  cultivation  in  ge- 
neral. —  In  order  to  have  good  vegetables, 
herbs,  fruits  and  flowers,  we  must  be  careful 
and  diligent  in  the  propagation  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  several  plants ;  for  although  nature 
does  much,  she  will  not  do  all ;  and  he  who 
trusts  to  chance  for  a  crop,  deserves  none,  but 
generally  gets  more  than  he  deserves.  The 
propagation  of  plants  is  the  bringing  them 
forth,  or  increasing  and  multiplying  them; 
and  this  is  effected  in  many  ways ;  by  seed, 
by  suckers,  by  layers,  and  by  cuttings  ;  but 
almost  all  plants,  from  the  radish  to  the  oak, 
may  be  propagated  by  the  means  of  seed, 
while  there  are  many  which  cannot  be  pro- 
pagated by  any  other  means ;  and  to  this 
latter  mean,  I  would  confine  my  present  ob- 
servations. Cultivation  must  differ,  in  some 
respects,  to  suit  itself  to  certain  differences 
in  the  plants  to  be  cultivated  ;  but  there  are 
certain  principles  and  rules  which  apply  to 
the  cultivation  of  all  plants;  and  it  is  of  these 
that  I  now  propose  to  speak. 

"  First ;  It  would  be  absurd  to  incur  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble  of  preparing  land,  without 
attending  to  the  seed  which  we  intend  to  sow. 
The  sort,  the  genuineness,  the  soundness  of 
this  is  a  matter  of  great  moment,  if  we  wish 
to  avoid  mistake  and  loss  ;  for  what  a  morti- 
fication would  it  be  to  have  late  cabbages, 
instead  of  early  ones !  As  to  beans,  peas, 
and  many  other  seeds,  these  cannot  easily  be 
mistaken,  but  with  the  seeds  of  cabbages  and 
cauliflowers,  leeks  and  onions,  and  the  tur- 
nips of  different  species,  the  eye  is  no  guide 
at  all.  If,  therefore,  you  do  not  save  your 
own  seed,  you  must  be  careful  of  whom  you 
purchase ;  and  even  although  the  seller  be  a 
person  of  probity,  he  may  himself  be  deceived ; 
but  all  you  can  then  do  is,  to  take  all  the 
precaution  in  your  power  when  you  purchase, 
by  being  particularly  full  and  clear  in  the 
order  you  give,  to  avoid  the  vexation  of 
having  one  sort  of  seed  for  another  —  winter- 
cabbage,  for  instance,  when  you  expect  sum- 
mer plants,  and  rape  for  turnips. 

"  Second ;  But,  besides  the  kind,  there  is 
the  genuineness :  the  seed  which  you  sow  may 
be  cabbage,  and  it  may  be,  as  you  wished  it 
to  be,  the  sugar-loaf  variety  ;  but  it  may  have 
become  degenerate,  mixed,  or  crossed  in  ge- 
nerating ;  and  thus  you  might  be  disappointed. 
True  seed  is  of  the  first  importance,  for  not 
only  the  time  of  the  crop  coming  in,  but  the 
quantity  and  quality  depends  much  upon  it : 


you  may  have  plants,  but  unless  the  seed  be 
true,  they  will  not  be  what  you  want.  Aa 
to  save  the  true  seed  of  individual  species  ig 
not  an  easy  matter,  you  must  sometimes  pur- 
chase ;  and  if  you  find  a  seedsman  that  does 
not  deceive  you,  stick  to  him  ;  not  forgetting, 
however,  the  possibility  that  he  also  is  liable 
to  be  deceived.  It  is  a  good  plan,  when  you 
find  you  have  purchased  the  true  seed,  to 
furnish  yourself  with  sufficient  for  the  number 
of  years  that  such  seed  will  keep. 

"  Third ;  The  seed  may  be  of  the  right 
sort  —  it  may  be  true  —  and  yet,  if  it  be  un- 
sound, it  will  be  much  worse  than  useless; 
you  will  have  lost  your  labour,  your  money, 
but,  what  is  much  worse,  in  all  probability, 
the  proper  season,  which  cannot  be  recalled ; 
nevertheless,  there  may  be  other  causes  for 
the  seed  not  germinating  —  it  may  be  chilled 
or  scorched  in  the  ground  —  be  put  in  too 
deep,  or  too  shallow,  or  may  be  eaten  by  in- 
sects or  worms,  or  sown  at  an  improper  sea- 
son —  all  these  things  must  be  well  examined 
into  ;  the  unsoundness  may  arise  from  many 
causes — unripeness,  blight,  mouldiness,  and 
age,  are  the  most  frequent;  but  I  know  of  no 
seed,  if  fresh  and  sound,  that  will  not  sink  in 
warm  water,  while  that  which  is  unripe, 
blighted,  mildewed,  or  old,  will  all  prove 
light,  when  tried  by  warm  water,  and  will 
therefore  swim.  Put,  then,  a  quantity  of  seed 
into  a  glass  tumbler,  with  warm  water,  and 
watch  the  event.  The  seeds  of  cabbage, 
radish,  and  turnip,  will,  if  good,  go  to  the  bot- 
tom at  once ;  cucumber,  melon,  lettuce,  en- 
dive, and  some  others,  require  some  minutes, 
while  the  seeds  of  parsnip,  carrot,  and  some 
of  the  winged  seeds,  require  rubbing  in  the 
water  before  they  will  sink ;  count,  therefore, 
a  number,  and  try  them  in  water,  observing 
the  proportion  which  sink  to  those  which 
swim,  and  you  will  be  able  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  its  value.  The  seeds  of  beet  and 
mangel-wurzel  are  contained  in  a  shell ;  the 
best  way  to  try  their  soundness  is,  to  cut  thera 
through  with  a  knife,  and  judge  of  their  fresh- 
ness by  the  whiteness  of  their  flour ;  if  that 
is  dark-coloured,  the  seed  is  not  good.  But 
by  far  the  safest  way  is,  to  try  it  by  sowing ; 
this  might  be  done  in  a  common  flower-pot; 
sow  in  very  rich  mould,  and  keep  the  pot  in 
a  warm  room,  watering  it  pretty  plentifully ; 
count  the  seeds,  when  sown,  and  count  the 
plants  when  they  generate,  and  you  can 
ascertain  to  a  nicety  ;  but  this  trial  should  be 
made  ten  days  before  the  time  when  you 
intend  to  sow, 

"  Fourth  ;  The  saving  of  seed.  Where  this 
can  be  done,  it  should  never  be  neglected, 
and  there  are  many  kinds  that  can  be  saved 
without  the  least  difficulty.  In  the  selection 
of  the  plants  and  roots  from  which  to  save 
seed,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  choose 
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the  largest ;  they  should  be  perfectly  formed, 
and  sound ;  in  the  cabbage  we  prefer  a  small 
stem,  well-formed  head,  and  few  spare  leaves ; 
in  the  turnip,  well-formed  bulb,  small  neck, 
slender  stalk-leaves,  and  solid  flesh ;  in  the 
radish,  if  red  or  scarlet,  high  colour  to  the 
point,  small  neck,  and  few  leaves,  and  those 
short;  in  the  beets  of  different  varieties,  the 
handsomest  roots,  and  the  crowns  of  none  of 
these  above  enumerated  should  be  removed, 
for  from  them  only  do  the  seed-stalks  arise  ; 
and,  in  choosing,  those  plants  only  which  are 
earliest  in  their  growth  should  be  selected ; 
they  will  be  found  to  include  the  highest  de- 
gree of  perfection,  in  every  respect.  The 
land  on  which  the  plants  are  set  for  seed  need 
not  be  highly  manured ;  it  must  be  stirred  deep, 
kept  clear  ffom  weeds,  and  well  pulverized. 

"  Fifth ;  Bat  the  most  effectual  means  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  a  mixing  of  the  sorts 
while  in  blossom :  there  can  be  no  cross  be- 
tween a  cabbage  and  a  carrot,  but  there  can 
be  between  a  cabbage  and  a  turnip,  and  be- 
tween a  cabbage  and  a  cauliflower  nothing 
is  more  common  ;  as  also  between  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  the  cabbage,  from  the  early 
York  to  the  Savoy,  while  turnips  will  mix 
with   radishes  and  ruta-baga,  and  all  these 
with  rape ;  and  these  results  will  all  mix  with 
j  cabbages  and  cauliflowers.     And  if,  as  in  the 
case  of  Indian-corn,   a   mixture  has  taken 
i  place  between   plants  at   a  great   distance, 
j  what  must  be  the  consequence  of  saving  the 
I  seeds  of  cucumbers,  melons,  pumpkins,  and 
I  squashes,  all  growing  on  the  same  patch  at 
I  the  same  time  !     It  is  easy,  however,  to  save 
i  seeds  from  any  of  those,  if  they  are  planted 
j  a  good  distance  from  each  other ;  and  this  could 
be  accomplished  by  neighbours,  one  of  whom 
might  plant   in  the  same   bed  the  cabbage 
and  beet  for  seed,  another  may  plant  the  tur- 
nip and  carrot,  while  a  third  may  plant  the 
cauliflower  and  onion,  »&,c.,  without  danger 
of  intermixing.     All  seeds  are  best  preserved 
in  their  pods  until  they  are  perfectly  dry  and 
hard,  and  when  taken  from  thence,  care  must 
be  observed  to  keep  them  from  the  least  damp- 
ness.    Many  of  these  seeds  will  germinate 
freely  for  years,*  and  all,  much  longer  than 
has  been  imagined,  if  they  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  until  they  are  perfectly  ripe,  and 
have  been  carefully  kept.     The  cucumber, 
melon,  and  gourd  tribe,  are  better  for  keeping 
any  reasonable  length  of  time,  as,  when  old, 
they  do  not  go  so  much  to  vine ;  while  the 
carrot,  which  is  supposed  to  lose  its  germinat- 
ing powers  after  the  first  year,  may  be  kept 
for  many  years,  and  it  will  then  grow  freely." 

*  Wheat,  after  being  kept  sixty-two  years,  in  a  dry 
doset,  has  been  found  to  grow  as  freely  as  that  of  the 
last  year's  harvest ;  and  it  is  said  that  some  grains  of 
wheat  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum, 
;  nnd  others  enclosed  in  a  mummy,  which  grew  freelv, 
upon  planting. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Cecidomyia. 

Mr.  Editor  —  Any  how.  Miss  Morris's 
theory  of  the  Hessian-fly  cannot  be  correct. 
She  tells  us,  if  we  wish  to  escape  its  ravages, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  seed-wheat 
from  that  part  of  the  country  where  the  fly 
is  not  known  —  naming  some  counties  in  this 
state.  Now,  it  is  admitted  by  all,  that  the 
Hessian-fly  is  not  known  in  England,  and  yet 
the  fine  sample  of  golden-drop  wheat  which 
was  brought  from  thence  by  Mr.  .T.  C,  and 
sown  on  his  farm,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  suffered  equally  with  other 
crops,  of  both  the  autumn  and  spring  varie- 
ties, grown  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the 
same  flirm.  Nay  more,  Mr.  H.  E.,  who  the 
last  autumn,  sowed  with  the  greatest  care, 
and,  in  his  judgment,  at  the  most  favourable 
season,  an  uncommonly  fine  sample  of  Odessa 
wheat,  direct  from  Europe,  where,  let  it  be 
remembered,  the  fly  is  not  known,  finds  it,  at 
the  present  time,  totally  destroyed  by  the  fly ; 
while  his  main  crop,  immediately  adjoining, 
is  perfectly  free  and  healthy,  although  the 
seed  sown  was  from  that  part  of  the  country 
which  has  regularly  suffered  from  the  fly, 
and  no  particular  mode  had  been  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  cleansing  it. 

And  how  is  it  that  those  of  us  who  have 
been  guilty  of  planting  "  Hessian-flies,"  will 
be  "  borne  harmless,"  if  it  shall  please  the 
x\lmighty  to  bless  us  with  a  genial  season  1 
even  Miss  Morris's  crops  of  jlies  will  come 
to  nought,  if  the  weather  be  kindly,  maugre 
all  her  attempts  at  cultivation ;  nor  will  they 
trouble  us  again  until  the  influences  of  a 
blighting  year  —  an  unpropitious  atmosphere 
—  shall  again  fall  upon  us;  then  again,  how- 
ever, we  shall  have  them,  never  fear. 

Pennsylvania.  o,   L, 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
The  Berkshires  outdone. 

A  HOG  of  the  common  breed,  precisely 
twenty  months  old,  was  slaughtered  a  few 
days  ago  by  David  Williams  of  East  Hallow-, 
field  township,  weighing  six  hundred  and 
sixty-five  pounds.  No  extra  efforts  had  been 
made  to  make  him  reach  that  weight,  for  he 
had  been  kept  and  fed  with  a  numerous  lot 
of  fine  hogs,  and  had  also  been  retained  a 
boar  until  a  few  months  since. 

I  this  day  sold  one  of  his  pigs,  a  boar,  eight 
months  old,  to  Mordecai  Lee  of  Maiden- 
Creek,  Berks-county,  which  required  a  box 
five  feet  long,  and  nearly  three  feet  high,  to 
transport  him  in. 

Well  done  Chester!  Can  it  be  beaten 
with  ordinary  care  and  feeding  anywhere  ? 

Chester  County,  January  24, 1841. 
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To  llie  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cahinet. 
Draining. 

S,p_,  —  A  friend  has  put  into  my  hands  a 
pamphlet  on  Draining  and  Deep  Ploughing, 
by  Smith,  of  Deanston,  the  inventor  of  the 
subsoil  plough.  It  is  an  interesting  work,  on 
subjects  that  have,  hitherto,  shared  but  little 
of  our  regard,  but  which  are  of  the  highest 
importance  ;  for,  if  we  wish  to  better  our 
condition,  we  must  adopt  that  mode  of  ma- 
nagement by  which  England  has  been  ena- 
bleii  to  support  a  population,  the  increase  of 
which  has  been  in  the  proportion  of  one-third, 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and  without 
which  this  never  could  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

The  work  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
parts,  first,  draining;  second,  subsoil  plough- 
ing ;  which,  although  closely  connected,  in 
beneficial  results,  are  not,  of  necessity,  de- 
pendent on  each  other,  as  either  the  one  or 
the  other  may  be  adopted  separately,  with 
decided  advantage.  But,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, there  are,  to  appearance,  serious  dif- 
ficulties to  the  introduction  of  either  at  pre- 
sent, to  the  extent  there  proposed,  if  it  be 
only  on  the  score  of  expense,  for  few  persons 
would  be  induced  to  incur  an  outlay  of  forty- 
five  dollars  per  acre  for  draining,  and  six 
dollars  an  acre  for  one  subsoil  ploughing,  in 
contemplation  of  future  remuneration  ;  such 
nianairement  must,  for  a  season  at  least,  be 
confin^ed  to  men  of  capital  and  ample  re- 
sources. 

Smith's  system  of  draining  is  novel ;  and  it 
is  introduced  to  notice  by  disparaging  that  of 
Elkington,  which  has,  for  many  years  past, 
been  considered  as  the  most  perfect  that  could 
be  devised;  and  the  author  of  the  new  system 
admits  that  many  intelligent  men  still  advo- 
cate and  practise  that  mode,  which  is,  to  carry 
the  drains  across  the  declivity,  cutting  off  the 
springs  before  they  rise  to  the  surface,  by 
whicifi,  when  they  are  judiciously  laid  out, 
one  deep  cut  has  been  known  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  dozens  when  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  old  mode  —  in  fact,  one  drain 
has  been  known  to  draw  off  the  water  from 
many  acres  of  wet  land,  a  mile  or  more  dis- 
tant. But  by  the  new  mode  adopted  by  Mr. 
Smith,  every  field  upon  the  fartn,  whether 
wet  or  dry,  or  whatever  be  its  subsoil,  be  it 
never  so  porous,  is  drained  at  regular  inter- 
vals, from  a  distance  of  ten  feet  only  between 
the  cuts,  up  to  forty  ;  by  two  feet  and  a  half 
to  three  feet  in  depth,  all  carried  down  the 
declivity,  instead  of  across  it ;  which,  to  any 
one  accustomed  to  the  practice  of  draining, 
will  appear  novel  indeed  !  He  says,  "  it  has 
been  pretty  generally  believed  and  argued, 
that  drains  laid  off,  in  this  manner,  on  a  steep, 
will  not  be  so  effectual  in  catching  water ; 


but  this  notion  can  be  shown  to  be  erroneous. 
Drains  drawn  across  a  steep,  cut  the  strata, 
or  layers  of  subsoil,  transversely  ;  and  as  the 
stratification  generally  lies  in  sheets,  at  an 
angle  to  the  surface,  the  water,  passing  in  or 
between  the  strata,  immediately  below  the 
bottom  of  one  drain,  nearly  comes  to  the  sur- 
face before  reaching  the  next  lower  drain;* 
but  as  water  seeks  the  lovvest  level,  in  all 
directions,  if  the  strata  be  cut  longitudinally, 
by  a  drain  directed  down  the  steep,  the  bot- 
tom of  which  cuts  each  stratum  to  the  same 
distance  from  the  surface,  the  water  will  flow 
into  the  drain  at  the  intersecting  point  of  each 
sheet,  or  layer,  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of 
the  drain,  leaving  a  uniform  depth  of  dry 
soil." 

Now,  it  is  reasonable  to  ask,  what  is  to 
prevent  the  water  which  rises  to  the  surface 
by  these  "strata  wliich  lie  in  sheets,  at  an 
angle  to  the  surface,"  at  the  top  of  a  declivity 
between  these  drains,  from  flowing  down  to 
the  bottom,  if  there  be  not  a  cross  drain  to 
receive  and  conduct  it  away  ]  To  be  sure, 
it  might  be  argued,  that  if  drains  are  but  ten 
feet  apart,  the  distance  for  the  water  to  flow 
to  find  them  will  be  but  five  feet,  at  any 
given  point ;  but  as  water  always  seeks  the 
lowest  level,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
declivity,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  it  will 
make  its  way  thither  directly  down  the  hill, 
without  turning  either  to  the  right  or  left; 
and  this  has  often  been  witnessed  where 
drains  have  been  injudiciously  placed ;  indeed, 
it  is  novel  to  propose  to  drain  a  spouty  hill, 
by  carrying  drains  down  the  declivity,  instead 
of  across  it.  And  as  to  the  fear  of  "  the 
water  passing  in  or  between  the  strata,  im- 
mediately below  the  bottom  of  one  drain, 
nearly  coming  to  the  surface  before  reaching 
the  next  lower  drain,"  any  regular  drainer 
knows,  upon  inspection  and  examination,  the 
proper  distance  at  which  to  lay  oft' his  drains 
across  the  hill,  to  prevent  all  that. 

It  is  7iovel  to  find  it  proposed  to  drain  every 
acre  of  the  farm,  without  regard  to  soil,  situa- 
tion, or  state  of  moisture;  and  many  will 
consider  it  a  waste  of  labour,  and  expense, 
and  by  no  means  necessary.  It  is,  indeed, 
strange  to  find  any  one  advocating  the  drain- 
age of  "beds  of  open  sand  and  gravel"  —  but 
so  says  the  book.  —  "  In  the  natural  circum- 
stances of  the  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
the  drainage  is  extremely  various,  from  that 
of  the  light,  dry  loam,  incumbent  on  deep 
beds  of  open  sand  or  gravel,  to  that  of  the 
thin,  sterile  crust  of  soil  resting  on  massive 
beds  of  impervious  till :  in  the  former  there  is 
no  water  springing  to  the  soil  from  below, 
and  whatever  falls  upon  the  surface  in  the 


*  But  this  will  not  happen  if  the  drains  are  con- 
ducted, as  he  proposes,  at  the  distance  of  ten  feet  only 
apart. 
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shape  of  rain,  is  instantly  absorbed,  and  passes 
through  the  sand,  or  gravel,  to  some  outlet  at 
a  lower  level"  (then  why,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  drain  !);  "  in  the  latter  case, 
on  the  contrary,  v^'ater,  whether  springing 
from  below  or  falling  upon  the  surface  as  rain, 
must  either  run  slowly  off  over  the  surface, 
however  great  the  distance,  or,  in  the  event 
of  a  horizontal  surface,  must  remain  stagnant 
until  evaporated  by  the  sun,  or  absorbed  by 
the  atmosphere"  (then,  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense,  drain)  ;  "  on  such  a  subsoil,  a  suf- 
ficient depth  of  active  soil  can  never  be  long 
maintained,  for  grain ;  if  trenched  and  enriched 
by  lime  and  dung,  it  will  bear  but  scanty 
crops.  Some  soils,  again,  are  incumbent  on 
subsoils  partially  pervious  to  water  —  such, 
by  judicious  management,  produce  some- 
times good  crops,  in  favourable  seasons,  but 
when  much  rain  prevails,  they  are  neither 
large  or  of  good  quality ;  these  are  unfit  for 
wheat,  as  the  alternate  frosts  and  thaws  of 
winter,  acting  upon  the  water  in  the  soil,  are 
sure  to  throw  out  the  plants.  But  on  those 
soils  incumbent  on  open  rock,  especially  on 
whin,  or  green-stone,  which  is  very  open, 
from  its  many  fissures,  the  land  is  uniformly 
fertile"  (then  why  drain  ?).  "  But,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  the  drains  should  be  run  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  at  regular  distances,  and 
should  be  carried  throughout  the  whole  field, 
without  reference  to  the  wet  or  dry  appear- 
ance of  portions  of  the  field  ;  as  uniform  and 
complete  dryness  is  the  object ;"  directing 
that  the  drains,  in  a  stiff",  strong  till,  be  run 
within  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  each  other ;  if  in 
a  lighter,  and  more  porous  subsoil,  from  eigh- 
teen to  twenty-four  feet  will  be  near  enough, 
but  in  very  open  soils,  forty  feet  may  be  suf- 
ficient. He  says;  "  a  very  important  advan- 
tage of  having  the  drain  down  the  steep,  is 
the  prevention  of  any  lodgement  of  mud  or 
sand,  the  current  having  force,  from  the  de- 
clivity, to  carry  them  along  to  the  main 
drain ;"  but,  he  afterwards  adds ;  "  indeed,  the 
water  passing  into  the  drains  by  filtration, 
being  perfectly  pure,  has  no  sediment  to  de- 
posit, for  even  during  the  heaviest  rains,  the 
water  passing  from  a  properly  made  drain, 
has  merely  a  milky  tinge."  Now  how  is  this 
to  be  understood  1  If  the  water  is  perfectly 
pure,  it  will  have  no  tinge  at  all,  and  whe- 
ther, at  any  time,  milky  or  inky,  must  depend 
on  the  strata  through  which  it  has  passed ; 
but  whatever  the  colour,  if  it  has  any  tinge, 
there  must  be  sediment.  In  forming  under- 
drains,  it  has  ever  been  the  custom  to  lead 
them  by  as  easy  a  descent  as  would  be  pru- 
dent, to  prevent  the  possibility  of  washing, 
lest  they  might  thus  become  choked,  and 
blow  up ;  and  even  Mr.  Smith  himself  seems 
to  admit  the  danger  of  this,  for  he  says,  "  it 
is  quite  necessary  to  fill  the  drains,  which 


are  carried  down  the  slope,  with  stones  of  a 
small  size,  or  witti  danders  or  gravel,  to 
prevent  the  current  of  water  from  cutting  or 
running  the  bottoms  of  the  drains,"  and  by 
which  they  would,  of  course,  become  choked, 
and  blow  up. 

Any  how,  the  subject  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance, and  ought  to  be  examined  into,  with 
the  view  to  establish  some  system  for  adop- 
tion, whenever  necessary ;  for  there  is  no  im- 
provement so  great,  profitable,  or  lasting,  as 
draining,  when  properly  executed. 

M.  C. 

Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Mr.  Smith  has,  within  fifteen  years,  formed 
on  his  land  under-drains  to  the  extent  of  one 
hundred  miles  in  length  ! 


For  the  Farraer8'  Cabinet. 
Observer — No.  34. 

"WHO   SHALL   DECIDE,    WHEN   DOCTORS   DISAGREE?" 

I  PERCEIVE,  by  the  last  Cabinet,  that  a 
Miss  Morris  has  once  more  discovered  that 
the  wheat-fly  {cecidomya  destructor)  deposits 
its  eggs  in  the  grain  previous  to  its  being 
harvested  —  that  when  the  grains  vegetate, 
and  not  till  then,  the  eggs  are  hatched  —  that 
the  larvee  proceed  thence  to  occupy  their 
usual  position  in  the  sheaths  of  the  blades  — 
that  they  remain  in  the  larva  state  and  feed 
upon  the  plant  until  the  beginning  of  June, 
when  they  pass  to  the  chrysalis,  or  pupa,  or 
flaxseed  state  —  and  that  soon  after  they 
emerge  in  the  fly,  and  deposit  their  eggs  in 
the  ripening  ears, 

I  should  not  have  noticed  this  discovery  — 
merely  as  such  —  for  it  has  been  made  per- 
haps forty-nine  times  before  —  but  when  I 
consider  that  it  is  opposed  by  the  every-day 
experience  of  thousands  of  observant  farmers, 
and  that  it  comes  into  the  world  endorsed  by 
the  imposing  names  of  Thomas  Nuttal,  Isaac 
Lea,  and  Benjamin  H.  Coates,  M.  D.,  with 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  for  its 
godfather,  I  may  confess  my  fears  for  the 
consequences. 

Doctor  Coates  does  not  pretend  to  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  cecidomyia  de- 
structor, nor  does  he  happen  to  know  that 
any  person,  except  Thomas  Say  and  Miss 
Morris,  has  ever  observed  its  habits.  Hence, 
by  taking  what  they  have  communicated  as 
the  sum  total  of  our  knowledge  of  that  mis- 
chievous insect,  he  has  been  led  inadvertently 
into  error. 

The  Doctor  observes,  that  "  Miss  Morris's 
observations  and  inferences  agree  very  well 
with  what  we  know  of  many  insects."  What 
insects'?  Why,  "the  animal  that  destroys 
the  luxuriant  shoots  of  the  parsley-leaved 
elder,  passes  its  larva-existence  in  the  pith 
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of  the  plant."  But,  unfortunately,  according 
to  Miss  Morris,  the  C.  destructor  does  not 
pass  its  larva-existence  in  the  interior  of  the 
stem,  but  merely  travels  throucfh  it  in  its 
progress  from  the  grain  to  its  residence  in  the 
sheath  of  the  blade.  To  make  it  "  agree 
very  well"  with  Miss  Morris's  discovered 
habits  of  the  wheat-fly,  Doctor  Coates  should 
have  shown  that  this  "splendid  beetle"  de- 
posits its  eggs  in  the  seeds  of  the  elder  — 
that  they  are  planted  with  them  —  spring 
into  life  together,  and  that  the  young  insect 
"  grows  with  the  growth,  and  strengthens 
with  the  strength"  of  the  plant.  This  he 
has  not  done,  and  perhaps  will  not  do,  as 
these  "  luxuriant  shoots"  spring  from  old  roots, 
and  not  from  seeds. 

After  quoting  from  Say^s  account,  that 
"the  perfect  fly  appears  early  in  June,  lives 
but  a  short  time,  deposits  its  eggs,  and  dies — 
the  insects  from  these  eggs  complete  the 
history  by  preparing  for  the  winter  brood"  — 
the  Doctor  remarks,  that  "  the  words  would 
seem  to  imply  that  there  are  two  broods  — 
one  for  summer,  and  one  for  winter.  If 
'  preparing  for  the  winter  brood'  means  lay- 
ing the  eggs  which  are  to  produce  them,  why 
are  not  the  flies  seen  in  the  end  of  October, 
before  which  time  the  sheaths  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  straw  itself  of  the  winter-wheat,  do 
not  exist,  and  at  which  period  no  fly,  of  any 
description,  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  fields  ]" 

These  assumptions  of  Doctor  Coates,  if 
correct,  certainly  place  Say  in  a  dilemma ; 
but  they  are  no  less  unfortunate  for  the  dis- 
covery of  his  friend  3[iss  Morris  —  for  if 
"  the  sheaths  of  the  leaves"  do  not  exist  at 
the  end  of  October,  it  is  as  impossible  for  the 
larvae  to  inhabit  them  on  the  one  supposition, 
as  the  other.  Perhaps  he  may  say  that  the 
worm  does  not  leave  its  nidus  in  the  grain 
till  after  the  period  spoken  of;  for  he  says, 
"  the  young  worm  is  then  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  in  a  substance  that  is  not  frozen, 
and  which  supplies  him  with  food."  But  I 
will  appeal  to  every  observant  farmer  to  say, 
whether  the  "  sheaths"  and  the  "  straw"  are 
not  sufficiently  matured  for  the  purposes  of 
the  fly,  before  the  end  of  October.  Whether 
they  have  not  often  seen  the  larvae  in  the 
sheaths  before  that  period.  —  Yes  —  ten 
thousand  eye-witnesses  can  testify  to  the 
truth  of  this  —  and  that  their  wheat-crops 
have  been  literally  eaten  up  before  the  end 
of  October. 

But,  "  why  are  not  the  flies  seen  in  the  end 
of  October  ?"  By  omitting  the  first  word,  this 
question  will  answer  itself:  "  Are  not  the  flies 
seen  in  the  end  of  October  7" 

According  to  Miss  Morris,  and  her  en- 
dorsers, it  appears  that  the  larva3  of  the  C. 
destructor  "enter  the  pupa  state  about  the 
beginning  of  June."    This  agrees  very  well 


with  what  Say  tells  us  of  the  summer  breed, 
and  is  probably  correct.  But  when  early- 
sown  wheat  becomes  infected  with  the  fly, 
the  larvse  pass  into  the  pupa  state  in  autumn, 
and,  I  believe,  very  often  come  out  in  flies 
sufficiently  early  to  deposit  other  eggs  before 
winter. 

The  following  transcript  is  from  my  fifth 
number  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet,  Vol.  1,  p. 
287,  and  was  written  about  the  time  Miss 
Morris  commenced  her  discoveries. 

"  All  the  observations  which  I  have  been 
able  to  make,  have  confirmed  me  in  the  opi- 
nion that  they  (the  cecidomyia  destructor) 
deposit  their  effgs  at  various  seasons  of  the 
year,  subject  to  be  influenced  by  circum- 
stances —  and  that  the  duration  of  the  seve- 
ral stages  of  their  existence  depends  upon 
season  and  temperature.  In  warm  weather 
a  few  months,  or  even  weeks,  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  produce  the  fly  from  the  egg — but 
the  progress  of  its  metamorphoses  will  be  re- 
tarded, or  entirely  arrested,  by  cold  weather. 
Last  spring  (1836)  the  flies*  were  very  nu- 
merous in  my  wheat  field,  when  I  sowed 
clovor-seed,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
month.  They  could  be  seen  to  rise  at  almost 
every  cast  of  seed,  and  would  fly  forward, 
and  settle  down  again  in  the  same  way  as 
grasshoppers  are  observed  to  do.  These 
had  probably  come  out  of  the  winter  pupa 
in  the  opening  spring,  and  were  about  to 
deposit  the  eggs,  which,  after  destroying  the 
crop,  produced  other  flies,  in  the  sixth  month. 
This  would  allow  a  period  of  about  two 
months  for  the  completion  of  these  several 
changes. 

"  When  the  eggs  are  laid  in  early  autumn, 
the  insects  will  become  pupte  before  winter, 
ready  to  emerge,  early  in  the  spring,  and 
prepared  for  new  devastations,  in  the  way 
which  I  have  just  mentioned. 

"  Observations  are  still  wanting  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  larvse  of  eggs  laid  later  in 
the  fall  can  endure  the  winter  in  that  state 
—  or  whether  the  egg  can  remain,  and  hatch 
in  the  spring.  I  think  it  probable  that  nei- 
ther the  egg  nor  the  larva  can  survive  the 
frosts  of  winter,  unless  protected  from  intense 
cold  by  a  mantle  of  snow,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  winter  of  1835-6.  The  autumnal  pros- 
pect exceeded  any  thing  we  had  for  a  long 
time  witnessed  —  the  dreadful  reverse,  at 
the  ensuing  harvest,  will  be  long  remem- 
bered. The  fall  was  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  wheat,  but  it  was  also  favourable  to  the 
propagation  of  its  greatest  enemy  —  the  fly. 
Its  ravages  were  scarcely  perceptible  in  the 
fall,  yet  it  was  undoubtedly  there.     Whether 


*  To  satisfy  myself  of  their  identity,  I  caught  seve- 
ral of  them,  and  submitted  thom  to  a  microscopical 
examination  and  comparison  with  Say's  description, 
and  with  specimens  of  the  preceding  summer. 
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in  the  several  states  of  egg,  larva,  and  pupa, 
or  only  of  the  latter,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say.  The  winter  was  peculiar.  Snow  fell 
in  abundance,  before  severe  frost  set  in,  so 
that  during  a  winter  of  intense  cold  the 
ground  was  scarcely  frozen.  The  fly  was  so 
far  preserved,  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
season,  as  to  become  numerous  to  excess  in 
the  spring  crop.  Many  pupffi  undoubtedly 
perish  when  exposed  to  the  rigours  of  a  se- 
vere winter,  which  would  be  protected  under 
the  snow ;  and  this  may  account  sufficiently 
for  their  abundance. 

"  Sometimes,  when  very  few  insects  can  be 
found  in  the  fall  wheat,  they  become  quite 
numerous  in  the  spring.  I  have  never  seen 
the  larvffi  in  early  spring —  only  pupae  —  yet, 
later  in  the  season  larvae  become  very  com- 
mon. The  eggs  of  these  were  probably  de- 
posited by  flies  which  proceeded  from  the 
winter  pupte.  The  spring  larvae  pass  through 
the  pupa  state  between  the  first  and  middle 
of  the  sixth  month." 

Some  intelligent  and  observing  farmers 
think  that  there  is  a  midsummer  brood,  in- 
habiting some  of  the  grasses  and  later  grains 
between  the  June  crop  and  the  time  of  sow- 
!       ing  wheat ;  but  multiplied  observations  have 
!       only  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  expressed 
i       four  years  ago,  that  the  eggs  are  deposited  at 
various  seaso7is  of  the  year,  according  to 
circumstances,  and  that  the  duration  of  their 
several  stages   of  existence   depends  upon 
season  and  temperature.     These  views  ac- 
cord well  with  the   want  of  uniformity,  so 
often  observed  in  the  habits  of  the  insect. 

Doctor  Coates  speaks  of  "  the  absurdity  of 
planting  Hessian-flies  for  the  benefit  of  the 
next  year's  crop."  It  is  indeed  an  absurdity, 
which  is  only  equalled  by  that  of  the  man 
who  planted  a  piece  of  beef,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  a  crop  of  oxen  from  it.  But  where- 
in does  the  absurdity  consist — in  the  idea, 
or  in  the  practice  ?  —  in  the  farmer  sowing 
his  wheat,  or  in  Doctor  Coates  and  Miss 
Morris  believing  that  the  eggs  of  the  C.  de- 
structor are  sown  with  it — that  they  vege- 
tate with  it —  and  that  they  grow  up  to  the 
perfect  state  together  ?  There  is  no  absurd- 
ity in  planting  peas  —  bugs  and  all — but  it 
might  be  absurd  to  believe  that  those  bugs 
grew,  like  the  peas,  and  produced  another 
crop —  that  unless  the  bugs  were  planted,  the 
peas  would  not  produce  other  bugs,  and  thus 
perpetuate  their  race. 

My  friend  B.  O.  had  a  piece  of  ground 
prepared  and  sown  early  in  the  ninth  month 
last,  with  Mediterranean  wheat;  but  his  seed 
ran  out,  leaving  a  narrow  strip  unfinished, 
which  he  sowed,  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
common  red  kind.  For  a  time  they  both 
flourished  well ;  but  before  "  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober," he  told  me  that  the  Mediterranean 


wheat  looked  very   fine,   and  covered   the 
ground  completely,  while  the  red  wheat  had 
almost  entirely  disappeared — was  eaten  up — 
leaving  the  ground  bare. 
New-Garden,  1st  Month,  25tli,  1841. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Cecidomyia,  or  Hessian-Fly. 

Sir,  —  I  informed  you  at  p.  139  of  the 
Cabinet  for  November,  that  I  had  turned  down 
a  crop  of  wheat,  and  re-sowed  the  land,  be- 
cause I  found  that  it  had  already  been  at- 
tacked by  the  fly.  I  can  now  say,  I  am  well 
satisfied  with  the  step  which  I  then  took ;  for, 
when  the  snow  left  it,  a  few  weeks  ago,  it 
had  a  good  appearance. 

There  are  now  three  theories  before  the 
public  respecting  the  cecidomyia,  or  Hessian- 
fly :  "  Vir"  says  they  are  the  effect  of  disease 
in  the  plant  -r-  Tycho  Brahe  considers  them 
the  cause  —  and  Miss  Morris  would  make  it 
appear  that  the  farmers  are  guilty  of  sowing 
a  crop  of  flies  with  their  wheat!  — the  seat 
of  the  disease  being  in  the  grain  itself  — 
I  wonder  which  is  correct  —  and  if  there  be 
yet  more  theories  to  be  brought  to  light? 
For  myself,  I  doubt  whether  Miss  Morris's 
theory  will  find  many  converts,  for  some 
time  to  come  ;  and  the  idea  which  Dr.  Coates 
broaches,  about  planting  Hessian-flies  for  the 
benefit  of  the  next  year's  crop,  is  as  new  to  me 
as  the  proposal  of  "  Vir"  to  retard  the  growth 
of  the  wheat  in  the  autumn,  to  harden  it. 
But  by  the  Dr.'s  article  it  would  appear  that 
we  have  all  been  mistaking  an  insect  which 
destroys  the  Hessian-fly,  for  the  fly  itself! 
But  if  the  thousands,  and  ten  thousands  of 
nits,  eggs,  larvse,  and  pupee,  which  I  last  fall 
turned  down  with  the  plough,  were  not  the 
Hessian-fly,  but  the  ceraphron,  then  have  I 
been,  up  to  the  present  moment,  most  won- 
derfully mistaken  !  I  have  often  taken  up  a 
bunch  of  wheat  full  of  these  nits,  or  eggs, 
and,  upon  their  emerging,  have  found  them 
to  be  the  insect  described  by  Dr.  Coates, 
which,  "  when  its  wings  are  pinched  off, 
bears  a  great  resemblance  to  a  minute  black 
ant;"  and  this  I  have  always  believed  to  be 
the  insect  which  causes  all  the  mischief,  be 
it  ceraphron  or  cecidomyia  —  Hessian-fly  or 
ichneumon  !  Please,  Mr.  Editor,  give  us  all 
the  light  you  can  upon  the  subject,  and  oblige 
your  subscriber, 

J.  G. 


As  rust  and  decay  rapidly  consume  the 
machine  that  is  not  kept  in  use,  so  disease 
and  sickness  accumulate  on  the  frame  of  in- 
dolence, until  existence  becomes  a  burden, 
and  the  grave  a  bed  of  rest. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Quantity  of  Seed  per  Acre. 

The  last  number  of  your  most  excellent  and  useful 
paper  contained  a  communication  from  James  Gowen, 
Esq.,  of  Mount  Airy,  regarding  the  culture  and  product 
of  his  grain  crops  in  1839-40,  but  without  mentioning 
the  quantity  of  seed  sown  to  the  acre.  Now  as  there  is 
n3uch  controversy  in  our  neighbourhood  respecting  this 
latter,  if  you  will  obtain  from  that  gentleman  this  in- 
formation, and  report  in  the  ne.\t  number  of  the  "  Ca- 
binet," you  will  confer  a  favour  on 

Vours,  most  respectfully, 

Tobias  John  DnRNET. 
Jacquehurst,  Montgomery  Townsliip,  Jan.  22,  18-11. 

Mr.  Gowen  inform.=,  the  quantity  of  wheat  sown  per 
acre  was  two  bushels ;  rye,  two  bushels ;  and  barley, 
two  and  a  half  bushels. 


Notice. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  Mr.  James  Ronald- 
80n  has  returned  from  Europe,  bringing  with  him  spe- 
cimens of  seeds,  and  agricultural  implements,  that  will 
be  valuable  additions  to  the  varieties  already  possessed 
by  us.  We  have  been  favoured  with  samples  of  several 
of  the  former,  and  can  recommend  them  to  the  notice 
of  the  agricultural  community,  as  being  the  finest  of 
their  kinds.  They  are  for  sale  at  his  house.  No.  200 
south  Ninth  St.,  in  small  quantities,  his  object  being  to 
introduce,  from  his  own  country,  long  famous  for  the 
best  varieties  of  the  oat,  barley,  and  other  grains  and 
roots,  those  only  that  would  ensure  for  it  in  this  coun- 
try, the  high  character  that  it  has  sustained  through- 
out Europe.  Mr.  R.  has  published  a  small  pamphlet, 
enumerating  and  describing  the  dilTerent  articles  which 
he  has  brought,  and  received  by  ships  that  have  arrived 
since  his  return,  from  whence  we  select  the  following 
list: 

Smith's  Deanston  Subsoil  Plough,'] 

A  Portable  Grain  Mill, 

Weed-Hooks  — -  Iron  Chains, 

A  Bull  Ring  —  Safety  Lamp,  J 

Oxford  White  Prize  Wheat ;  Golden-Drop,  and  Pome- 
ranian Red  Do. ;  Scotch,  and  Chevalier  Barley  ;  Hope- 
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toun  Oats ;  Perennial  Rye-grass  ;  Scotch  Rye-grass ; 
Great  Northern  Rye  ;  Don,  Calico,  and  Forty-fold  Po- 
tatoes ;  French  White  Silesian  Beet,  together  with  a 
variety  of  small  seeds,  both  field  and  garden,  which  he 
will  feel  pleasure  in  distributing,  for  cultivation, 
amongst  his  friends,  in  small  quantities.  Applications, 
post  paid,  may  be  addressed  to  James  Ronaldson,  200 
South  Ninth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Odr  next  number  will  be  embellished  with  a  Portrait 
of  the  Mammoth  Ox  "  PENNSYLVANIA,"  taken  from 
the  life,  by  Woodside,  expressly  and  exclusively  for 
our  work.  This  magnificent  animal  was  slaughtered 
at  Philadelphia,  on  the  2d  of  February,  and  the  Far- 
mers' Cabinet  for  March  will  contain  his  portrait,  to- 
gether with  many  incidents  relating  to  him  —  his  pedi- 
gree ;  by  whom  bred  and  fed  ;  dimensions  and  weight, 
while  living,  and  when  dead  ;  and  other  matters,  which 
cannot  but  prove  highly  interesting,  as  well  to  them 
who  had  the  opportunity  of  viewing  him  whilst  living, 
as  to  those  who  were  debarred  from  sharing  in  that 
"feast  of  fat  things."  Such  a  noble  animal  ought  not 
to  be  suffered  to  pass  away  without  record,  and  the 
pencil  of  the  first  animal  painter  of  the  day  is  now 
engaged  in  rendering  him  the  honour  that  was  most 
unquestionably  his  due,  as  the  finest  specimen  of  judi- 
cious breed  and  feed,  that  has  ever  been  exhibited  in  the 
United  States. 


To  Correspondents. 

S'omeof  our  correspondents  are  laying  us  under  heavy 
charges  in  the  shape  of  Postage. —  "We  pray  you 
mercy." 

"  A.  C."  is  entitled  to  our  best  thanks,  but  we  cannot 
see  exactly  as  he  does;  when  that  time  arrives,  how- 
ever, we  shall  no  doubt  pursue  the  line  which  he  pro- 
poses for  our  adoi)tion. 


The  quantity  of  rain  and  melted  snow  which  fell 
during  the 
1st  month,  (January,)  1841,  was. . .  .7.837  inches. 

John  Conrad. 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  2d  mo.  1,  1841. 
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Mr,  Editor, — Those  who  emijrrate  to  this 
country  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining 
cheap  land  will  be  surprised  to  find  that,  in 
countries  much  nearer  home,  land  of  the  first 
quality  is  to  be  had  at  a  price  which  would 
place  all  others  hig-h  in  the  scale  of  rental: 
neither  is  it  a  fact  that  cheap  land  will  alone 
— as  they  fondly  imagine — give  the  means  of 
abundance,  or  even  of  comfortable  mainte- 
nance. The  agricultural  view  of  Prussian 
Poland,  that  granary  of  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, and  from  whence  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  grain  is  procured  for  the  supply  of 
England  and  France  in  time  of  scarcity,  af- 
fords a  lesson  on  this  subject  which  is  worth 
learning,  and  will  not,  it  is  believed,  be  soon 
forgotten  by  those  who  study  it. 

In  Jacob's  report  "  on  the  Agriculture  of 
the  Nortli  of  Europe" — a  book  of  infinite  in- 
terest to  the  grain-growers  of  this  and  every 
other  country — there  is  contained  a  mass  of 
information  which  ought  to  be  spread  amongst 
us,  for  no  one  could  contemplate  a  state  of 
society  so  truly  pitiable  as  is  there  depicted, 
in  the  midst  of  advantages  arising  from  lore 
rents  and  cheap  lands — which,  to  many,  have 
charms  to  allure  even  to  a  wilderness — show- 
ing very  convincingly  that 

The  worth  of  a  thin? 
Is  just  what  't  will  bring, 

and  no  more. 

During  a  perusal  of  the  above  work,  I  feel 
inclined  to  make  a  few  extracts,  and  if,  at  its 
conclusion,  I  should  find  them  as  interesting 
as  I  expect,  I  shall  forward  them  for  your  pe- 
rusal and  publication,  should  you  deem  them 
of  sufficient  importance  for  your  pages. 

Mr.  Jacob  was  sent  to  the  north  of  Europe 
by  the  English  government,  to  obtain  the 
most  correct  information  on  every  subject 
connected  with  the  supply  of  foreign  grain ; 
of  course  the  state  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity enters  largely  into  his  inquiries,  and 
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his  descriptions  are  minute  and  full  of  inter- 
est. He  says,  "  The  national  domains  are 
of  various  qualities  of  land,  and  let,  some  of 
thorn  for  28  cents  per  acre,  but  a  larger 
quantity  as  low  as  18,  and  even  12  cents ;  yet 
the  tenants  are  not,  in  many  cases,  able  to 
pay  more  than  the  taxes,  being  ten  years  in 
arrear  of  rent,  and  having  been  offered  for- 
giveness of  the  whole,  on  promise  of  making 
more  regular  payment  in  future — a  promise 
they  are  in  general  unable  to  perform,  the 
produce  of  many  of  the  best  farms  falling 
short  of  the  cost  of  production,  even  though 
the  rents  be  given  up."  He  remarks,  "  from 
the  time  I  left  the  Netherlands,  through 
Saxony,  Poland,  Prussia,  Austria,  Bavaria 
and  Wirtemberg,  I  never  saw,  either  in  the 
hotels,  the  bakers'  shop.«,  or  private  houses,  a 
loaf  of  wheaten  bread  !  small  rolls  of  wheaten 
flour  might  be  bought  in  the  large  towns, 
and  these,  travellers  take  in  their  carriages, 
as  a  supply  from  one  town  to  another."  This, 
let  it  be  remembered,  in  a  country  from 
whence  England  and  France  look  for  a  sup- 
ply of  wheat  in  a  time  of  scarcity  at  home. 
A  landlord  informed  him  that  the  whole  be- 
nefit he  derived  from  his  estate  of  6300  acres, 
in  his  joint  capacity  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
was  no  more  than  the  sum  which  he  received 
for  the  clip  of  his  wool  annually.  The  ten- 
ants of  estates,  although  they  cannot  be  said 
to  want  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  have 
very  little  indeed  beyond  them ;  they  obtain 
potatoes,  and  some  little  bread-corn,  as  well 
as  provision  for  their  two  oxen ;  they  also 
grow  a  patch  of  flax,  and  some  contrive  to 
keep  five  or  si.x  sheep ;  meat  of  any  kind 
they  rarely  indulge  in,  and  only  a  few,  who 
are  more  prosperous  than  their  neighbours, 
can  keep  a  cow  to  supply  them  with  milk ; 
they  consume  nearly  all  their  produce,  and 
are  considered  happy  if  they  have  a  sufficient 
surplus  to  meet  the  demands  annually  for  the 
payment  of  their  taxes  and  local  assessments. 
The  rate  of  wages  is  very  low,  not  averaging 
more  than  ten  cents  per  day ;  but  those  la- 
bourers who  are  boarded  in  the  houses  of 
their  employers  have  a  sufficiency  of  food, 
rye  bread,  potatoes,  buckwheat-soup,  and,  in 
some  instances,  are  feasted  with  meat — com- 
monly bacon  —  twice  a  week !  The  soil  is 
light;  the  plough,  guided  by  the  farmer,  and 
drawn  by  a  single  cow,  led  by  the  farmer's 
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wife,  constitutes  a  very  common  team.  The 
implements  of  husbandry  are  mean,  the  har- 
ness without  leather  or  iron ;  the  wagons 
mere  planks  set  against  upright  stakes  fixed 
to  the  sides ;  the  cattle  attached  by  ropes  and 
straw  collars;  no  roller,  the  clods  being 
broken  by  hand  ;  the  seed,  while  sowing,  be- 
ing carried  in  the  skirts  of  the  frock  of  the 
man  who  scatters  it. 

The  land  is  divided  into  six  classes,  the 
rent  of  the  lowest  being  calculated  at  14 
cents  per  acre,  for  the  purpose  of  levying  the 
taxes,  which  is  25  per  cent,  on  the  rental. 
The  inhabitants  live  in  dwellings  provided 
with  few  conveniences,  and  on  the  lowest 
and  coarsest  food ;  potatoes,  rye  and  buck- 
wheat their  only  food  ;  linen  and  woollen 
spun  by  their  own  hands,  coarse,  and  worn  as 
long  as  they  will  hold  together,  furnish  their 
dress;  whilst  an  earthen  pot  that  will  bear 
the  fire,  forms  one  of  their  most  valuable  ar- 
ticles of  household  furniture.  If  they  have 
bees  and  a  plot  of  chicory,  their  produce 
serves  as  a  substitute  for  sugar  and  coffee ; 
but  too  often  even  these  go  to  market  to 
raise  the  pittance  which  the  tax-gatherer  de- 
mands, while  their  mud  houses  admit  the 
peltings  of  the  storm  through  abundance  of 
crevices.  In  common  seasons  they  suffer 
much  from  destitution  in  winter,  while  in 
times  of  scarcity,  such  as  followed  the  disas- 
trous harvest  of  1816,  their  distress,  and  con- 
sequent mortality,  is  dreadful.  The  most 
numerous  class  of  cultivators  have  a  limited 
property  in  the  lands  they  occupy,  under  the 
condition  of  labouring  a  stipulated  number  of 
days  in  each  week  for  the  lord  of  the  estate, 
and  paying  specific  quantities  of  produce, 
such  as  poultry,  eggs,  yarn,  &c. ;  and  al- 
though they  are  not  slaves,  yet  they  are  in  a 
condition  of  great  distress,  and  involved  in 
debt  to  the  lord,  so  that,  although  they  have 
the  right  to  leave  his  service,  they  must  first 
acquit  his  pecuniary  demands,  which  fev;  in- 
deed are  able  to  do ;  and  it  rarely  happens, 
therefore,  that  they  ever  quit  the  lands  upon 
which  they  were  born.  Many  estates  re- 
main without  occupiers;  one  gentleman,  who 
could  get  no  tenant,  was  under  the  necessity 
of  farming  his  land  himself,  and  to  induce 
persons  to  come  to  him,  he  granted  them 
large  portions  of  the  land,  built  them  houses, 
supplied  them  with  oxen  and  implements, 
sowed  their  land  the  first  year,  and  fed  them 
until  it  was  converted  into  food,  yet  found  it 
a  most  ruinous  concern.  And  although  the 
inhabitants  are  not  slaves,  their  condition  is 
not  much  removed  from  that  state,  for  when 
a  transfer  of  property  is  made,  their  services 
are  always  accounted  the  most  valuable  part 
of  it.  Their  houses,  on  these  farms,  are  built 
of  wood  covered  with  straw,  consisting  of 
one  room  only,  with  a  stove,  around  which 


they  and  their  cattle  crowd  together,  where 
the  most  disgusting  kinds  of  filthiness  are  to 
be  witnessed;  their  common  food  cabbage, 
potatoes  sometimes,  peas,  black  bread  and 
soup,  without  the  aid  of  butter  or  meat! 
Very  little  attention  is  paid  to  their  educa- 
tion, and  they  are  generally  ignorant,  super- 
stitious and  fanatical ;  passing  much  time  in 
pilgrimages,  in  counting  beads,  and  similar 
occupations.  As  may  be  naturally  inferred, 
labour  is  performed  in  the  most  negligent 
manner,  for  where  no  advantage  is  gained  by 
care  in  the  work,  it  will  be  imperfectly  exe- 
cuted ;  all  the  operations  of  husbandry,  there- 
fore, are  ill  performed,  the  ploughing  very 
shallow  and  irregular,  the  harrowing  inef- 
fectual, the  roller  unknown,  and  thus  the 
land  is  filled  with  weeds  of  every  description, 
rendering  a  complete  fallow  necessary  every 
third  year;  the  course  being,  fallow,  a  win- 
ter crop  of  grain,  a  summer  crop  of  grain, 
and  then  fallow  again :  the  wheat  receiving 
the  benefit  of  the  very  little  manure  that  ia 
raised  from  their  few  miserable  cattle.  On 
a  pattern  farm  of  3000  acres,  managed  with 
skill  by  the  proprietor,  with  no  rent  to  pay, 
no  profit  had  been  obtained  by  him  for  the 
last  four  or  five  years;  but  in  the  generality 
of  farms,  and  under  inferior  management,  the 
statement  would  be  found  even  lower  than 
this,  the  greater  part  not  yielding,  perhaps 
by  a  third,  as  much  as  the  estate  here  men- 
tioned. 

But  the  lands  belonging  to  the  crown  are 
difl^erenlly  circumstanced ;  they  comprehend 
one-third  of  the  whole  surface,  or  about  ten 
millions  of  acres,  two  millions  in  wood,  the 
remainder  being  arable,  and  leased  to  ten- 
ants, who  are  exempt  from  some  of  the  taxes 
to  which  other  occupiers  are  subject;  but 
with  this  freedom  from  taxation,  the  lands  are 
let  very  low,  somewhat  less  than  six  cents 
an  acre,  and  yet  it  is  found  that  this  rent  can- 
not be  afforded  ;  the  tenants  are  falling  into 
arrears,  and  the  hope  of  receiving  many  of 
them  has  been  abandoned,  while  in  other 
cases  the  rent  can  only  be  paid  in  grain- 
Land,  belonging  to  individuals,  and  subject  to 
tax,  brings  but  little  rent ;  a  farm  of  7000 
acres  being  let  for  a  term  of  six  years  at  4 
cents  per  acre ;  another  of  4000  acres,  within 
twelve  miles  of  Warsaw,  with  an  excellent 
road  to  within  a  mile  of  it,  rents  for  seven 
cents  per  acre,  on  a  six  years'  lease,  and  yet 
the  tenant  has  been  hitherto  compelled  to 
pay  the  whole  amount  of  rent  out  of  his  pri- 
vate capital. 

Amongst  the  real  Poles,  there  are  only 
two  classes  of  persons,  the  noble  proprietor 
and  the  wretched  peasant ;  the  gentry,  too 
proud  to  follow  any  but  the  military  career, 
and  the  government  encouraging  the  feel- 
ing, although  the  pay  is  barely  sufficient  to 
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supply  the  officers    with    their    expensive 
clothing. 

When  estates  are  sold,  the  timber  and 
buildings  are  all  included;  the  buildings  be- 
ing more  numerous  and  more  extensive  than 
would  be  requisite,  were  the  labourers  more 
industrious,  their  indolent  habits  requiring  a 
much  larger  number  on  an  estate;  while  the 
severity  of  their  climate  renders  necessary 
the  housing  of  every  description  of  stock 
during  the  whole  winter — their  crops  also  are 
all  housed — and  besides  this,  the  number  of 
wolves,  which  is  alarmingly  increasing,  is  so 
great  that  no  cattle  can  be  left  in  the  fields 
in  the  winter ;  these  animals  range  in  packs 
of  from  four  to  fourteen,  and  no  winter  passes 
without  several  human  beings — particularly 
children — falling  a  sacrifice  to  their  voracity ; 
and  they  will  undermine  the  foundations  of 
the  cattle  and  sheep  houses  to  get  at  their 
prey. 

But  in  the  Austrian  province  of  Moravia 
is  a  better  state  of  things,  arising  from  its 
agriculture  finding  domestic  consumers;  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  population  can  af- 
ford to  live  on  moat  and  use  wheaten  flour, 
and  hence  the  agriculturists  find  a  market 
for  their  productions :  the  demand  for  animal 
food  being  greater,  a  greater  stock  of  cattle 
is  kept,  more  of  the  land  is  consequently  de- 
voted to  green  crops,  and  thus  the  growth  of 
grain  does  not  exhaust  the  land  so  much  as 
the  stock  of  cattle,  by  their  manure,  renews 
it  by  its  prolific  qualities;  while  in  Hungary 
the  want  of  vent  for  their  surplus  grain  has 
so  depressed  the  price  of  that  and  other  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil,  that  they  lose  by  every 
article  they  raise  except  wool ;  and  although, 
from  farming  their  own  land,  they  have  no 
rent  to  pay,  yet  the  greatest  difficulty  is  en- 
countered in  collecting  the  trifling  taxes  that 
are  laid  upon  them. 

In  an  account  of  a  large  estate  in  Granow, 
in  the  Russian  province  of  Podolia,  of  130,560 
acres,  the  agricultural  labour  including  the 
team,  is  paid  with  12  cents,  and  other  manual 
labour  with  8  cents  per  day,  while  the  pro- 
duction of  the  soil,  on  an  average  of  five 
years,  is,  rye  ten-fold,  wheat  nine,  barley  and 
oats  seven,  buckwheat  six,  flax  and  hemp 
three,  and  millet  two  only !  The  larger 
quantity  of  produce,  which  cannot  be  dis- 
posed of,  is  increasing  from  year  to  year,  it 
not  being  possible  to  find  a  vent  for  it  in  the 
country.  And  it  is  argued,  distress  is  great- 
est where  provisions  are  cheapest ;  there  is 
then  famine  without  dearth,  hunger  amidst 
abundance  of  provisions,  farmers  without  a 
market,  and  labourers  without  the  means  to 
purchase  !  In  the  fall  of  prices  famine  ori- 
ginates, the  fall  preventing  the  tenant  from 
paying  his  rent;  the  landlord,  himself  bound 
by  debts  and  contracts,  is  unable  to  make 


abatement;  then  the  miserable  stock  of  the 
wretched  tenantry  is  seized,  the  labourer  is 
left  destitute  without  employment,  and  then 
ensues  a  scene  of  famine  and  despair,  of  tu- 
mult and  bloodshed,  only  to  be  suppressed  by 
military  force! 

The  excellent  writer  then  goes  on  to  say, 
"  It  has  been  frequently  remarked,  that  the 
exportation  of  grain  from  any  country,  if 
long  continued,  must  tend  to  exhaust  the  soil, 
unless  some  articles  capable  of  becoming  con- 
verted into  manure  are  introduced,  to  com- 
pensate for  the  injury.  Many  parts  of  the 
North  of  Africa  and  Asia  Minor,  which  form- 
erly supplied  large  quantities  of  grain  to  Eu- 
rope, have  since  become  deserts ;  while  from 
Poland,  for  near  two  centuries,  the  exports 
of  grain  have  been  very  large,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  nothing  has  been  imported  de- 
serving of  notice  which  could  be  converted 
into  nutriment  to  the  soil ;  thus,  the  system 
of  rotation,  by  which  two  crops  of  grain  are 
raised  in  succession,  and  nothing  is  adminis- 
tered to  refresh  the  land  but  a  naked  fallow, 
would  soon  exhaust  the  best  soil  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  In  every  part  of  Poland 
the  impression  communicated  while  looking 
over  the  fields,  whether  of  growing  crops, 
stubble,  or  under  the  operation  of  the  plough, 
is,  that  they  are  approaching  to  a  state  of  ex- 
haustion from  excessive  cropping,  although 
fallowed  every  third  year :  and  this  view, 
which  the  rotation  of  crops  and  the  face  of 
the  country  suggests,  is  confirmed  by  the 
above  statistical  facts,  which  show  that  its 
power  of  supplying  the  wants  of  other  coun- 
tries is  fast  passing  away." 

Will  our  friends  read,  mark,  learn  and  in- 
wardly digest  the  above,  and  say,  how  much 
of  the  reasoning  is  applicable  to  certain  parts 
of  this  country,  particularly  to  the  exhausted 
tobacco  lands  of  Maryland.  I  conclude  in 
the  words  of  the  President  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Agricultural  Society,  "  Depend  upon  it, 
there  is  no  surer  sign  of  national  prosperity 
than  high  wages,  and  God  grant  that  for 
many  a  long  year  it  may  be  the  lot  of  our 
countrymen,  who  subsist  by  the  labour  of 
their  hands,  to  work  well,  to  be  paid  well, 
and  to  live  well."  James  Courtland. 


The  land  must  be  kept  clean  as  a  garden, 
by  thoroughly  working  and  cleaning,  by  hand- 
picking,  pulling  and  cutting  up  noxioua 
weeds,  as  well  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
growth  as  after  the  crops  are  carried :  in 
short,  every  opportunity  must  be  seized  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  seed-tceeds,  and 
thereby  to  prevent  them  rising  with  the  crop; 
and  this  is  to  be  done  by  harrowing  the  stub- 
bles after  harvest,  preparatory  to  turning  them 
down  in  the  autumnal  ploughing. — Main, 
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For  Ihf  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
liime,  a  Septic. 

Mr.  Editor,  —  In  the  communication  of 
your  intelligent  correspondent  "  Agricola," 
there  is  one  proposition  on  a  point  of  some 
practical  importance,  to  which  I  cannot  yield 
an  unqualified  assent.  It  is  this,  "That 
lime,  and  all  the  alkaline  earths  and  alkalies, 
are  antiseptics,  and  tend  to  diminish  or  im- 
pede the  tendency  to  putrefaction,  may  be 
easily  tested  by  any  person  disposed  to  make 
the  experiment;"  and  that  the  attempts 
heretofore  made  to  explain  its  beneficial  ac- 
tion, on  the  gratuitous  assumption  of  its  has- 
tening the  putrefaction  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal matter,  have  failed,  not  being  founded 
on  fact. 

Softly,  Agricola — not  so  fast — the  experi- 
ment has  been  fairly  made,  and  it  has  led  to 
results  directly  the  reverse  of  such  a  conclu- 
sion ;  showing,  that  instead  of  retarding  de- 
composition or  putrefaction  (which  in  chem- 
ical language  are  synonymous  terms),  the  ad- 
dition of  lime,  under  certain  circumstances, 
promotes  and  hastens  this  operation  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner. 

What  Agricola  means  by  destructive  de- 
composition, as  applied  to  the  present  case,  1 
do  not  perceive:  we  are  taught  to  believe 
that  in  all  kinds  of  chemical  decomposition 
the  elements  which  are  disengaged  enter  into 
new  combinations;  forming  new  compounds, 
but  nothing  is  ever  lost — not  one  atom.  In 
the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  compound,  lime  must  play  a  conspicuous 
part,  but  cannot  destroy  that  which  is  inde- 
structible. To  the  phenomena  of  combustion, 
to  which  he  compares  it,  there  can  be  little 
analogy  in  its  operation  upon  a  mass  nearly 
saturated  with  water.  The  error  into  which 
I  believe  Agricola  has  fallen,  arises  in  this 
case,  as  in  most  others,  from  a  partial  and  im- 
perfect view  of  the  whole  subject,  as  the  se- 
quel will  clearly  show  that  the  action  of  lime, 
under  different  circumstances,  will  be  attend- 
ed with  opposite  results;  and  this  twofold 
operation  is  distinctly  pointed  out,  and,  to  my 
mind,  satisfactorily  explained,  by  that  great 
chemist,  to  whom  agricultural  science  is  so 
much  indebted.  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 

He  says,  that  "  in  soft  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble substances,  which  are  by  nature  soluble 
in  water,  the  mixture  of  lime  forms  new 
compounds,  which  are  insoluble,"  (of  course 
incapable  of  further  chemical  change),  "and 
in  this  way  it  greatly  diminishes  the  pro- 
perty of  fermentation  in  the  larger  part  of 
them." 

On  the  other  hand,  he  observes  that  "  lime 
renders  soluble  and  suitable  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  plants,  some  substances  which,  in 
their  natural  state,  do  not  possess  this  charac- 


teristic, and  for  this  purpose  the  use  of  it 
may  be  very  advantageous.  Thus,  when  it 
is  desirable  to  convert  ligneous  and  Jibrous 
plants  into  manure,  it  may  be  done  by  heat- 
ing them  with  lime."  It  will  therefore  ap- 
pear that  the  efficacy  of  lime  in  the  last  in- 
stance, depends  upon  its  great  solvent  pow- 
ers, thereby  reducing  matter,  otherwise  inso- 
luble, to  that  state  which  will  bring  it  within 
the  range  of  chemical  action,  when  fermenta- 
tion at  once  commences,  and  is  greatly  ac- 
celerated by  the  heat  evolved  during  the  pro- 
cess. Some  years  ago,  in  pursuance  of  the 
hint  thrown  out  in  the  very  passage  here 
quoted,  I  set  to  work  to  operate  upon  a  pile 
of  chips  at  my  door,  which,  in  the  course  of 
years,  had  accumulated  to  a  very  inconve- 
nient bulk.  These  were  thrown  up  in  the 
form  of  a  stack,  with  an  admixture  of  quick- 
lime ;  in  the  course  of  two  weeks,  a  violent 
fermentation  had  commenced  throughout  the 
mass,  by  which  it  was  reduced  in  six  months 
to  less  than  one-third  of  its  original  dimen- 
sions, having  the  appearance  of  fine  vegeta- 
ble mould,  and  proving  a  most  efficacious 
top-dressing  to  a  piece  of  unproductive  mea- 
dow. 

Its  agency  in  promoting  the  decomposition 
of  that  mass  of  straw  and  stable-litter,  with 
which  our  barn-yards  are  encumbered  in  the 
spring,  is  well  known  to  our  farmers,  and  is 
often  used  for  that  purpose.  The  propriety 
of  the  practice  is  another  question — what  I 
contend  for  is  this,  that  lime,  applied  in  the 
manner  described,  will  reduce  a  mass  of  vege- 
table matter  in  six  months  to  the  same  state 
precisely  which  it  would  require  years  to 
arrive  at  by  the  ordinary  course  of  decompo- 
sition, and  that  it  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose in  many  cases,  with  much  advantage. 

Aratob. 

Kishacoquillis  Valley,  Jan.  3,  1841. 


Prevention  of  the  Dry-Rot. 

Sir  W.  Burnett's  process  for  the  pre- 
vention of  dry-rot,  consists  in  applying  a  so- 
lution of  muriate  of  zinc  to  the  cloth  or  other 
substance  to  be  preserved.  It  is  very  much 
cheaper  than  where  preparations  of  mercury 
are  used ;  and  to  show  how  well  it  operated, 
Dr.  Reid  exhibited  two  sets  of  specimens,  in 
every  respect  alike,  of  soldiers'  cloth,  sail- 
cloth, ropes,  &c.,  which  were  placed  and 
kept  a  year  in  one  of  the  dampest  cellars  in 
Somerset  House ;  the  one  set  being  in  their 
natural  state,  and  the  other  impregnated 
with  the  muriate  of  zinc ;  and  while  the 
former  were  quite  rotten  and  had  lost  their 
colour,  and  were  easily  torn  to  fragments, 
the  latter  were  as  fresh  in  colour  and  as 
strong  in  texture  as  when  they  were  put 
in.  .- 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Facts. 

"  FACTS  ARE   STUBBORN   THINGS." 

1.  A  POOR  farmer  will  be  a  poor  man. 

2.  A  large  manure-heap  makes  a  full  gra- 
nary. 

3.  Intelligence  to  plan,  industry  to  exe- 
cute, and  economy  to  preserve  —  prosperity 
follows. 

4.  Ignorance,  idleness  and  waste  are  fol- 
lowed close  in  the  rear  by  distress,  poverty 
and  want. 

5.  The  interest  and  happiness  of  the  owner 
of  all  domestic  animals  are  promoted  by  kind 
treatment,  full  feeding  and  cleanliness. — 
Try  it. 

6.  Poor  tillage,  poor  crops. 

7.  To  raise  an  abundance  of  grass  is  the 
foundation  of  all  good  husbandry,  and  should 
be  the  first  and  last  effort  of  every  person 
who  desires  to  be  a  successful  and  prosperous 
farmer. 

8.  Plants  derive  their  nutriment  from  the 
soil,  and  every  crop  removed  takes  away  part 
of  its  productive  power,  which  an  honest 
farmer  will  take  pleasure  and  derive  profit 
from  restoring  as  soon  as  possible. 

9.  Those  who  trespass  on  the  kindly  dis- 
position of  the  soil  to  produce  crops,  without 
making  adequate  returns  to  it,  are  soon 
brought  to  judgment. 

10.  A  wise  man  will  spread  neither  his 
manure  nor  his  labour  over  more  ground  than 
will  enable  him  to  attain  a  maximum  result. 

11.  Postponing  doing  right,  is  doing  wrong. 

12.  A  well-cultivated  garden  is  the  most 
profitable  part  of  a  farmer's  domain.        A. 


Intemperance. 

It  is  this  that  fills  the  dockets  of  our 
courts  with  cases  of  dishonesty  and  fraud ; 
that  furnishes  the  loathsome  dens  of  our  jails 
with  inhabitants,  and  supplies  our  gibbets 
with  victims.  It  lays  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
all  happiness ;  destroys  all  order,  peace,  and 
quiet  in  communities,  and  is  the  death  of  all 
friendship,  esteem  and  love  in  families.  It 
is  the  poison  of  friendship ;  the  bane  of  so- 
ciety, the  ruin  of  governments,  and  the  grave 
of  religion  ;  it  enfeebles  health,  destroys 
wealtl),  overthrows  happiness,  and  blights  the 
moral  feeling  !  No  human  imagination  has 
ever  yet  conceived  one  half  the  horrors  of 
this  giant-vice ;  in  its  ferocity  it  regards  nei- 
ther age,  sex,  or  condition ;  the  crowned 
head  is  not  too  high  for  the  fiend  to  drag  to 
the  gulf  of  ruin,  nor  the  beggar  too  low  for 
it  to  plunge  into  the  vortex  of  woe.  This 
vice  alone  costs  our  country  annually  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  gives  us,  in 
return,  nothing  but  poverty,  blasphemy,  infi- 
delity and  crime ;  and  while  it  opens  up  the 


flood-gates  of  misery  upon  us,  it  is,  vampyre- 
like,  sucking  away  our  strength,  and  exhaust- 
ing our  energies,  weakening  the  means  of 
our  existence,  and  paralyzing  the  arm  of  our 
strength  !  "  In  a  single  year,"  says  an  elo- 
quent writer,  "  could  all  the  eflects  of  this 
vice  be  collected  into  one  group,  it  would 
present  to  the  eye  an  army  of  three  hundred 
thousand  drunkards  —  not  made  up  of  the 
old,  the  feeble  and  decrepit,  but  of  the  mid- 
dle-aged, the  stout  and  the  hearty,  enlisted 
from  all  professions,  the  shop,  the  counter, 
the  bar,  the  bench,  and  the  pulpit  —  seven- 
ty-five thousand  criminals,  and  two  hundred 
thousand  paupers  :  and  in  the  group  would  be 
seen  thirty  thousand  of  our  countrymen  an- 
nually dragged  to  the  grave  !  With  such 
an  army  Bonaparte  might  have  overrun  all 
Europe,  and  decked  his  brow  with  the  gar- 
land of  universal  triumph  !"  Nash. 


Protection  of  Sheep. 

The  increase  in  the  growtii  of  sheep,  and 
their  aptitude  to  fatten,  when  fed  in  a  shed 
in  an  open  yard,  is  extraordinary  ;  and  yet 
the  principle  is  one  which  we  all  acknow- 
ledge, namely,  every  thing  that  eats,  if  it  has 
plenty  of  food,  warm  shelter,  and  nothing  to 
do,  must  increase  :  but  I  have  discovered,  by 
repeated  experiments,  that  such  animals  not 
only  increase  more  rapidly  in  their  condition 
and  weight,  than  those  exposed  to  the  open 
air,  but  also  that  they  consume  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  food,  less  by  at  least  one- 
third,  while  their  increase  is  a  third  greater 
in  weight. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  for  fatting, 
I  built  a  shed  to  contain  eighty  lambs,  cover- 
ing the  floor  with  a  few  planks,  thinking  this 
better  than  to  give  them  straw  to  lie  on,  for 
when  wet,  this  is  apt  to  give  them  the  foot- 
rot.  I  brought  in  my  sheep,  at  Christmas, 
and  found  that  before  the  end  of  two  days 
they  did  not  eat  so  much  as  when  they  were 
in  the  field,  by  the  proportion  of  three  to  five, 
for  while  abroad,  they  ate  fifty  baskets  full  of 
turnips,  but,  confined  to  the  yard,  they  ate 
only  thirty  baskets  a  day,  therefore  their  im- 
provement was  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their 
cost  in  food ;  yet  such  great  progress  did  they 
make,  that  one  would  have  thought  they  were 
eating  fifty  baskets  a  day  while  shut  up,  and 
thirty  while  in  the  field.  I  gave  them  a 
small  quantity  of  oil-cake  with  their  turnips, 
and  the  size  which  they  attained  was  so 
great,  that,  at  thirteen  months  old,  I  sold 
them  for  8  dollars  and  50  cents  a-piece,  with- 
out their  wool.  I  calculate  that  turnips, 
pulled  and  brought  to  the  sheep  in  the  sheds, 
will  go  twice  as  far  as  when  consumed  by 
them  in  the  field. 

J.  W.  Childers. 
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Draining. 


Voi,.V. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet, 
Draining. 

Mr.  Editor, —  That  is,  indeed,  a  novel 
mode  of  draining  which  you  describe,  at  page 
2536  of  the  Cabinet,  as  Smith's  of  Deanston. 
"What,  to  cut  the  drains  down  the  slope  in- 
stead of  across  it,  and  carry  them  regularly 
through  the  farm,  without  regard  to  subsoil 
or  topsoil,  and  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
miles  on  one  farm!  I  suspect  that  Mr. 
Smith  does  not  depend  wholly  on  farming  for 
a  living;  perhaps  he  is  like  my  friend  Searle 
of  Pitplace,  who  used  to  say,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Mister  Searle,  Farmer  Searle  would 
have  broken  up  before  this.  Assuredly  this 
mode  of  draining  is  not  only  unnecessary  but 
highly  improper,  upon  principle — not  that  it 
is  impossible  to  drain  land  by  carrying  the 
cuts  down  the  hill,  if  there  be  enough  of  them, 
for  if  a  distance  of  ten  feet  be  too  great,  it 
might  be  reduced  to  five;  but  the  principle 
is  wrong,  for,  as  you  very  properly  observe, 
under-drains  ought  always  to  be  conducted 
on  as  gentle  a  descent  as  is  expedient  to 
draw  off  the  water,  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  washing  or  cutting  the  bottom  of  the 
drains,  or  they  will  blow  up  to  a  certainty. 
Under-drains  act  mainly  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion, and  will  generally  operate  more  effectu- 
ally on  a  gentle  slope  than  on  a  very  rapid 
one.  I  should  say  Smith's  plan  is  contrary 
to  rhyme  and  reason. 

I  have  now  before  me  a  remarkably  neat 
little  volume,  "The  young  Farmers' Manual," 
by  J.  Main,  in  which  there  are  some  very 
interesting  observations  on  this  most  import- 
ant of  all  operations,  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
copy  them  for  the  consideration  of  your  read- 
ers ;  he  goes  on  the  common  sense  principle, 
that  all  wet  land  requires  draining,  but  it  is 
little  short  of  insanity  to  drain  a  porous  soil 
tvhen  no  water  rises  from  the  subsoil,  and 
none  can  remain  on  the  surface.     He  says, 

"  The  vk'hole  art  of  draining  consists  in 
obtaining  a  right  knowledge  of  the  causes 
why  one  portion  of  the  surtiice  of  the  earth 
is  wet  and  retentive  of  moisture  and  another 
not.  The  surface  is  composed  of  various 
strata,  some  of  which  are  pervious  and  others 
impervious  to  water;  it  is  variously  elevated 
or  depressed,  and  as  water  always  finds  the 
lowest  place,  if  there  be  no  obstruction  to  its 
downward  course,  we  find  natural  pools  in 
the  hollows,  and  dry,  porous  earth  on  the 
knolls ;  but  these  circumstances  are  not  al- 
ways present,  for  we  often  see  dry  valleys 
and  spriniry  hills,  but  this  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  surface  strata  and  subsoil, 
for  where  there  is  much  undulation  of  the 
surface,  many  of  the  eminences  are  clay,  and 
any  depressions  on  these  heights  are  recep- 
tacles for  water ;  to  drain  these  pools,  it  is  I 


only  necessary  to  lay  a  course  of  draining 
tiles  into  the  nearest  ditch.  But  many  valu- 
able fields  are  rendered  worthless  by  the 
abundance  of  land-springs ;  these  proceed 
from  porous  strata  lying  between  strata  of  a 
more  dense  or  clayey  quality,  and  as  these 
often  alternate  with  each  other  and  crop  out 
at  different  heights  on  the  sloping  side  of  a 
hill,  they  occasion  much  expense  and  labour 
to  drain  it  thoroughly ;  but  as  the  sources  of 
these  springs  are  always  above  the  place 
where  they  ooze  out,  a  drain  to  catch  the  wa- 
ter must  be  made  above  the  wet  spot,  and 
opened  down  to  the  bed  of  clay  over  which 
it  percolates,  when,  if  it  be  filled  with  stone 
or  coarse  gravel,  and  led  away  off  the  bed  of 
clay,  will  for  ever  prevent  the  water  appear- 
ing again  on  the  surface.  But  when  several 
of  these  land  springs  issue  out  one  above  an- 
other, on  the  sloping  side  of  a  field,  open 
several  diagonal  drains  across  the  slope,  to 
catch  the  downward  currents,  by  which 
means  the  water  is  checked  in  its  course, 
and  effectually  prevented  from  ever  flowing 
to  the  surface.  But  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  strata  of  clay  and  gravel  lie  so  near 
each  other,  that  an  iron  bar  or  dibble  driven 
through  the  upper  stratum  of  clay  will  let 
off  the  water  from  the  upper  drain ;  and  it 
was  this  perforation  of  the  upper  sustaining 
bed  of  clay  by  dibbles"  (that  is  now  ridiculed 
by  Smith  of  Deanston)  "  that  gained  Elking- 
ton  so  much  honour  and  emolument  in  his  sys- 
tem of,  and  for  his  institutions  for  draining." 

In  fixing  the  directions  of  drains,  a  regu- 
lar descent  must  be  obtained  into  the  nearest 
natural  outlet,  but  very  great  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  fall  from  the  source  to  the 
outlet  be  not  too  precipitous,  for  otherwise 
the  drain,  however  well  formed,  will  soon 
become  choked-up,  in  consequence  of  a  rapid' 
current  always  carrying  sand  and  other  loose 
matter  before  it,  until  it  accumulates  against 
some  obstruction,  when  the  drain  blows  up, 
and  is  no  longer  of  any  use :  a  fall  of  one 
foot  in  fifty  is  fully  sufficient  for  any  under- 
drain. 

In  a  turnip  field,  on  which  I  meant  to  fold 
my  sheep  by  means  of  hurdles,  I  noticed  a 
dip  in  one  corner  which  was  retentive  of  wa- 
ter in  wet  seasons,  and  from  which  there  was 
no  visible  outlet;  but  I  saw  at  the  same  time 
that  the  nearest  ditch  was  cut  through  a 
bank  of  gravel,  which  appeared  always  dry ; 
now  it  occurred  to  me  although  the  gra- 
velly bank  was  higher  than  the  loamy  dip, 
that  by  digging  a  deep  drain  from  the  latter 
— the  wet  dip — to  the  gravelly  bank,  a  swal- 
low might  be  gained,  which  would  constantly 
absorb  all  the  v/ater  which  might  at  any  time 
be  collected  in  the  loamy  soil ;  I  therefore 
first  sunk  a  cess-pool  (according  to  Elking- 
ton'a  mode  of  draining)  six  feet  deep,  and 
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five  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  lowest  part  of  the 
hollow,  and  from  that  digged  a  trench  to  the 
dry  gravel  ditch;  the  cess-pool  and  drain 
therefrom  were  then  filled  with  clean  stones 
gathered  from  the  land  to  within  a  foot  of 
the  surface,  and  I  found  in  this,  as  in  all  simi- 
lar cases,  that  the  plan  pursued  was  quite 
effectual  in  drawing  away  the  surface  water. 
And  it  may  be  staled  as  a  general  rule  in 
draining,  that  if  there  be  very  wet  and  very 
dry  spots  of  ground  contiguous  to  each  other, 
an  under-drain  from  one  to  the  other  will  lay 
the  whole  dry,  oftentimes  with  a  very  short 
cut,  and  at  little  expense — the  proper  Elking- 
ton  plan — and  many  wet  and  worthless  spots 
may  be  most  effectually  laid  dry,  by  merely 
digging  a  hole  on  one  side  and  filling  it  with 
stones." 

Now  this  system  is  reasonable  and  conso- 
nant with  common  sense,  and  has  been  con- 
ducted with  the  most  perfect  success  for  a 
great  number  of  years;  and  if  persons  would 
practise  only  as  much  as  what  might  be  de- 
nominated "Elkington's  plan,"  that  is,  to 
drain  only  where  it  is  necessary,  either  by 
covered  drains  across  the  slope,  or  borincr, 
they  would  not  need  to  adopt  a  system  which 
would  entail  an  expense  of  45  dollars  per 
acre,  and  carry  an  extent  of  one  hundred 
miles  of  drains  on  a  single  firm. 

John  Ferris. 
Berks  County. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Stall-fed  Sheep. 


Mr.  Editor, — I  find  in  the  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Agriculture,  a  very  interesting  account 
of  two  experiments  on  stall-feeding  sheep. 
One  is  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  why  this  is 
not  oftener  practised  in  this  country  than  it 
is,  for  the  advantages  would  be  great,  not 
only  in  the  supply  of  the  market  with  a  su- 
perior quality  of  meat,  but  to  the  feeder,  who 
would  find  a  ready  sale  for  his  sheep,  at  a 
considerable  advance  in  price :  while  the  con- 
venience of  stall-feeding  sheep — their  quiet, 
cleanly  habits  rendering  them  a  peculiarly 
pleasaint  household  family — must  be  apparent 
to  every  practical  man.  After  this,  comes 
the  advantage  in  point  of  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  wool,  the  first  of  which  ought  to  weigh 
with  the  wool-buyer  in  this  country,  as  it 
does  in  every  other  where  this  system  is  pur- 
sued. The  greater  variety  of  articles  as  food 
for  fatting  sheep,  which  might  be  grown 
here,  would  be  of  very  considerable  moment, 
for  to  no  other  stock  is  a  change  of  diet  of 
so  much  importance,  as  is  well  known  to  all 
who  have  practised  the  system  of  stall-feed- 
ing, whether  for  making  fat  mutton  or  house 
Iamb. 


The  first  experiment  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Wilkin,  with  sheep,  a  cross  between  the 
Cheviot  and  Leicester  or  Dishley,  of  the  age 
of  over  one  year,  denominated  technically, 
Hofrgs.  The  best  sheep  in  the  lot  weighed 
157  pounds  alive,  indicating  about  twenty 
pounds  per  quarter,  dead  weight;  they  had 
been  kept  in  a  shed  and  open  court  since  the 
25th  of  November — the  time  of  slaughtering 
being  the  16lh  of  April — and  the  average  in- 
crease of  live  weight  during  that  time  on 
each  sheep  was  forty-eight  pounds  and  a 
half  The  daily  weight  of  turnip  for  each 
sheep  was  17  pounds,  and  the  cost  of  grain 
and  oil-cake  for  each  was  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence.  The  increase  of  value  was  from 
22s.  to  25s.,  and  afforded  a  considerable  profit 
on  stall  or  house-feeding. 

The  second  experiment  was  made  by  Mr. 
McBryde.  During  the  month  of  December 
1838,  he  tied  up  a  number  of  the  pure  Lei- 
cester breed  in  stalls,  and  fed  them  on  tur- 
nips, rice,  sago,  sugar,  and  linseed  oil ;  and 
in  December  1839,  he  tried  the  same  experi- 
ment on  a  lot  of  common-bred  wethers ;  he 
gave  them  daily  a  quantity  of  linseed,  and  as 
many  turnips  as  they  would  eat,  and  the  ex- 
periment far  exceeded  his  expectations.  The 
quality  of  the  mutton  was  of  the  finest  de- 
scription, and  the  wool,  by  being  sheltered, 
one  day  from  the  cold  and  drenching  rains, 
and  the  sun  and  drying  wind  the  next,  was 
soft  and  fleecy,  far  superior  to  that  on  the 
same  kind  of  sheep  which  had  been  fed 
abroad  ;  and  another  great  advantage  which 
the  stall  possesses  over  the  field-feeding  is, 
preservation  from  the  diseases  which  the 
damps  and  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  often 
engender.  The  whole  lot  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Boyle  for  slaughter,  and  so  high  was  his 
opinion  of  their  excellence,  that  he  paid 
seven  shillings  per  head  more  for  them  than 
for  others  of  the  same  lot  that  had  been 
field-fed. 

Mr.  McBryde  remarks,  "although  the  last 
lot  has  proved  exceedingly  prosperous,  yet 
the  pure-bred  Leicesters  were  more  so;  and 
although  at  first  confinement  to  the  stall  they 
consumed  a  greater  quantity  of  turnips,  yet 
in  the  end  there  was  a  great  saving,  as  they 
did  not  require  nearly  so  much  as  tiiey  would 
have  done  in  the  fields.  The  nutritious  qua- 
lity of  the  linseed  made  the  mutton  of  the 
very  richest  flavour,  peculiarly  firm  and 
juicy."  He  expresses  his  opinion  that  many 
farmers  will  try  the  experiment,  for  during 
both  seasons  those  tied  up  in  the  stalls  were 
exceedingly  healthy — far  more  so  than  the 
lot  from  whence  they  were  taken  at  random, 
and  required  but  little  attendance.  The  first 
which  was  killed  weighed  82  lbs.  of  mutton, 
having  18  lbs.  of  fat  Joshua  Stiles. 

Berks  County. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Mammoth  Chicken. 

Sir,  —  A  friend  has  taken  me  to  the  Man- 
sion House  tavern  to  see  a  pair  of  chickens, 
which  deserve,  I  think,  to  be  recorded  in  the 
Cabinet,  the  quantity  and  quality  being  so 
much  superior.  They  were  of  the  real  black- 
legged  variety  of  fowls,  and  weighed  eighteen 
pounds  and  a  half,  having  lost  three  quarters 
of  a  pound  by  evaporation,  weighing  nineteen 
pounds  and  a  quarter  the  day  before,  when 
killed  and  dressed.  They  were  bred  and 
fed  by  Mr.  Wood,  of  Haddonfield  House,  New 
Jersey,  and  are  of  a  breed  between  the  blue 
and  black,  having  been  crossed  with  great 
care  and  attention.  The  eggs  of  these  mam- 
moth {owls  weigh  six  to  a  pound. 

While  viewing  these  fowls,  I  could  but 
ask  myself,  How  long  will  New  Jersey  be 
doomed  to  lie  under  the  ban  of  sterility"! 
Every  one  who  does  not  reside  there  has  a 
bad  word  for  it,  and  the  "  barren  sands  of 
Jersey"  have  passed  into  a  proverb  —  and  yet 
we  see  nothing  of  this  in  the  market  —  as 
John  Lawrence  says,  where  prejudice  cannot 
find  its  way ;  for  it  is  well  known,  first,  that 
in  the  Jersey  Philadelphia  market  are  to  be 
found  the  choicest  of  all  the  productions  of 
the  earth,  whether  of  the  farm,  the  garden, 
or  the  orchard  ;  and  second,  the  highest  prices 
are  obtained  on  accoimt  of  their  being  Jersey ; 
for  if  we  remark  on  the  high  price  of  an  arti- 
cle, we  are  told,  "  Oh  !  it  is  Jersey" !  and  it 
is  well  known  that  many  articles,  if  of  supe- 
rior quality,  are  sold  at  unusual  prices  as 
Jersey,  that  have  never  come  from  thence, 
particularly  sausages,  made  from  "  Jersey 
pork."  And  although  we  receive  from  thence 
the  earliest,  the  fairest,  and  the  best  of  every 
thing,  yet  there  is  not  a  boy  in  our  streets 
who  has  not  heard  of  "  the  "barren  sands  of 
New  Jersey." 

I  may  add,  as  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
the  beautiful  town  of  Haddonfield,  containing 
780  inhabitants,  is  so  healthy,  that  it  can 
support  but  one  physician  and  a  half,  and  so 
peaceable,  that  an  attorney  has  never  yet 
been  able  to  get  a  footing  there !        J.  D. 

Philadelphia. 


On  Clover  Sowing. 

The  red  or  broad  clover  is  usually  sown 
with  barley  in  England,  unaccompanied  with 
■other  grasses :  in  this  case,  ten  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre  is  the  least  quantity  that  ought 
to  be  sown,  but  if  the  crop  is  wished  to  be 
ihifck  and  fine,  four  or  six  pounds  more  of 
seed  should  be  added,  for  if  this  plant  be  sown 
thin  on  rich  land,  the  stalks  will  be  so  large 
and  rs.nk  as  almost  to  unfit  it  for  the  food  of 
cattle,  unless  cut  into  chaff;  therefore,  by 
sowing  thickly,  the  plants,  although  thicker 
in  the  swathes  at  the  time  of  cutting,  will 


make  much  finer  hay,  and  be  preferable  for 
every  purpose  of  feeding,  although  the  larger 
the  stalk  and  the  stronger  the  crop  the 
greater  is  its  nutritious  property  considered. 
Red  clover  should  always  be  cut  so  soon  aa 
the  first  blossoms  are  well  expanded. 

When  other  grasses  are  mixed  with  the 
clover  to  form  perennial  pasture,  the  follow- 
ing mixture  is  most  approved,  viz  :  6  pounds 
red  or  broad  clover,  3  pounds  Dutch  white 
clover,  2  pounds  yellow  clover,  and  one  peck 
and  a  half,  or  three  gallons,  of  Pacey's  per- 
petual ray-grass — these,  well-mixed  and  ac- 
curately distributed,  form  the  necessary  quan- 
tity per  acre.  But,  after  all,  many  excellent 
farmers  increase  the  above  quantity  ;  and  it 
is  false  economy  to  grudge  a  full  allowance 
of  seed.  The  grasses  to  be  sown  as  soon  as 
the  barley  is  sown,  harrowed  and  rolled ; 
when  a  single  tine  of  the  harrow,  on  this  pul- 
verized and  rolled  soil,  is  sufficient  to  cover 
it  as  deep  as  is  requisite.  X. 


Measuring  Corn. 

The  following  rule  for  ascertaining  the 
quantity  of  shelled  corn  in  a  house  of  any  di- 
mensions, is  by  Wm.  Murray  Esq.  of  South 
Carolina,  and  was  read  before  the  St.  John's 
Collection  Agricultural  Society,  and  commu- 
nicated by  them  for  publication  in  the  South- 
ern Agriculturist. 

Rule.  —  Having  previously  levelled  the 
corn  in  the  house,  so  that  it  will  be  of  equal 
depth  throughout,  ascertaining  the  length, 
and  breadth,  and  depth  of  the  bulk ;  multiply 
these  dimensions  together,  and  their  products 
by  four,  then  cut  off  one  figure  from  the  right 
of  this  last  product.  This  will  give  so  many 
bushels  and  a  decimal  of  a  bushel  of  shelled 
corn.  If  it  be  required  to  find  the  quantity 
of  eared  corn,  substitute  eight  for  four,  and 
cut  off  one  figure  as  before. 

Example.  —  In  a  bulk  of  corn  in  the  ear, 
measuring  12  feet  long,  11  feet  broad,  and  6 
feet  deep,  there  will  be  316  bushels  and 
eight-tenths  of  a  bushel  of  shelled  corn,  or 
633  bushels  and  six-tenths  of  ear  corn,  as : 


132 
6 


132 
6 


792 
8 


316,8  C33,6 

The  decimal  4  is  used  when  the  object  is 
to  find  the  quantity  in  shelled  corn,  because 
that  decimal  is  half  of  the  decimal  8,  and  it 
requires  two  bushels  of  ear  corn  to  make  one 
of  shelled  corn.  In  using  these  rules  a  half 
a  bushel  may  be  added  for  every  hundred, 
that  amount  of  ears  results  from  the  substi- 
tution of  the  decimals. — Amer.  Paper. 
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THE  KINTORE  OX. 


This  remarkable  animal  was  bred  by  Lord  Kintore,  of  Keith  Hall,  Scotland,  from  an  Ab- 
erdeenshire cow  and  an  improved  short-horn  bull,  and  was  calved  in  April,  1837.  The 
above  engraving  is  from  a  portrait,  painted  by  Cooper  when  four  years  old :  he  was  then  sup- 
posed to  weigh  1400  lbs. 

He  was  exceedingly  docile,  his  greatest  pleasure  being  to  associate  with  the  dairy  cows 
when  they  came  to  the  yard  to  be  milked,  and  talk  with  them ;  when  approached  or  handled 
he  would  scarcely  move,  but  would  not  suffer  the  man  who  once  bled  him  to  come  near  him 
for  a  week.  He  was  fatted  on  cut  grass,  turnips,  hay,  oatmeal  and  oil-cake,  a  lump  of  salt 
being  placed  in  the  manger,  and  a  basket  of  fresh  mould  always  standing  before  him,  of 
which  he  would  occasionally  eat  a  considerable  quantity,  which  operated  as  a  gentle  purga- 
tive. At  .5  years  old,  rising  6,  he  was  supposed  to  weigh  2.560  lbs.,  being  universally  ad- 
mired for  his  beautiful  symmetry,  the  equable  manner  in  which  the  fat  was  laid  upon  him, 
and  his  almost  perfect  levelness  from  the  shoulder  to  the  tail. 

The  cattle  of  Aberdeenshire  are  small,  hardy,  but  not  docile ;  living  and  thriving,  to  a 
certain  extent,  on  scanty  fare,  but  with  a  disposition  to  grow  to  the  full  extent  of  which 
their  natural  form  is  capable,  when  conveyed  to  the  richer  pastures  of  the  south ;  often, 
however,  at  the  age  of  4  years,  not  weighing  more  than  350  lbs.  An  effort  to  improve  them, 
was  first  attempted  by  a  cross  with  the  long-horns,  but  this  proved  a  total  failure ;  nor  was 
ihe  experiment  with  the  short-horns  uniformly  successful,  as  they  either  did  not  amalgamate 
with  the  native  breed,  or  produced  a  species  of  cattle  too  large  for  the  soil ;  in  the  case 
above-cited,  however,  it  was  eminently  successful,  and  proved  a  splendid  exception,  showing 
the  deep  capacity  of  the  short-horns  to  perfection.  Lord  Kintore  is  a  great  advocate  for  one 
cross  with  the  short-horns  and  the  Aberdeen  breed,  and  this  animal  was  a  sufficient  proof  of 
what  might  be  effected  by  it ;  but  the  breed  is  found  rapidly  to  degenerate  if  the  cross  is 
farther  pursued.  It  is  remarkable  how  much  any  disiincl  breed  is  affected  by  a  single 
"dip"  of  the  improved  Durhams — itself  a  mixed  breed — and  how,  in  particular,  the  growth 
of  the  horn  shows  it:  the  Aberdeenshire  cattle  are  very  deficient  in  the  beauty  of  the  horns, 
as  they  stand  nearly  erect,  but  sloping  somewhat  backward,  and  yet  the  horns  of  the  Kin- 
tore ox  were  very  handsome,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  beautiful  symmetry  and  pro- 
portions. And  the  importance  of  a  single  cross  is  plainly  perceivable  in  the  progeny  when 
only  a  day  old,  especially  in  the  formation  of  the  hind  quarter  and  over  the  loin,  adding 
depth  and  capacity  to  a  carcass,  which  would  otherwise  have  remained  as  thin  and  gaunt  as 
any  of  its  progenitors ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  but  fair  to  acknowledge  that  an  addition  of 
beef  is  not  always  obtained,  without  a  correspondent  falling  away  of  the  milking  propensity, 
and  therefore  the  cross  with  the  Alderney — whose  only  qualification  is  butter — is  not  to  be 
recommended. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Mildew,  or  Meldew. 

After  readingf  an  essay  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Cabinet  headed  "Blight  on  Wheat,"  I 
was  induced  to  read  what  numerous  authors 
had  written  on  the  subject  of  mildew,  nist, 
and  blight;  but  on  reflection,  in  regard  to  the 
terms,  it  was  thought  best  to  expunge  the 
latter,  as  too  general  and  indefinite  to  be  ap- 
plied to  a  specific  form  of  disease,  the  char- 
acter of  which  is  well  known  to  farmers, 
though  the  cause  is  not  well  understood.  We 
say,  familiarly,  that  any  species  of  grain, 
fruit,  &c.,  that  fails  in  arriving  at  perfection, 
is  blighted,  without  any  reference  to  the 
form,  character  or  cause  of  the  disease  or  ac- 
cident, which  has  given  rise  to  the  failure. 

The  term  mildew,  or  meldeto,  which  I  sus- 
pect was  the  original  word,  is  formed  of  the 
word  mcl,  which  means  honey,  and  deio, 
which  needs  no  explanation  ;  the  combined 
term  being,  in  plain  English,  knneydew, 
which,  no  doubt,  took  its  designation  from  a 
sweet  substance  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
wheat  after  it  became  diseased,  and  which  is 
now  believed  to  be  the  excrement  of  very 
small  insects,  which  attack  the  plant  after 
the  hand  of  death  has  come  upon  it,  and  de- 
composition has  commenced.  The  term  rust 
needs  no  explanation  to  the  farmer  who  has 
once  suffered  by  this  form  of  disease  in  his 
grain  crop.  These  two  terms  indicate  forms 
of  disease,  both  of  which,  it  is  believed,  pro- 
ceed from  one  common  cause,  and  are  only 
slight  modifications  of  the  same  disastrous 
malady. 

Some  of  the  authors  which  have  been  exa- 
mii.dd,  ascribe  the  disease  to  great  heat,  some 
to  hoar  frost  or  cold  after  great  heat,  electri- 
city, diseased  seed,  disease  of  the  root  of  the 
plants,  the  presence  of  the  barberry  bush, 
fungi,  insects,  wind  from  particular  quarters, 
and  various  other  causes,  all  equally  unsatis- 
factory. 

It  is  pleasant  and  satisfactory  to  be  able  to 
trace  the  diseases,  both  of  animals  and  vege- 
tables, to  their  true  cause,  even  if  we  should 
not  be  enabled  to  prescribe  a  remedy  for 
them  ;  and  upon  reflection  in  regard  to  the 
various  circumstances  connected  with  the 
mildew  in  grain-crops,  some  thoughts  have 
arisen  and  have  matured  into  opinions,  which 
I  will  throw  into  the  common  stock,  that 
farmers  may  judge  of  them,  and  see  how  far 
they  agree  with  their  own  experience  and 
observation. 

The  conditions  under  which  it  is  believed 
that  wheat  arrives  at  the  greatest  perfection 
are,  a  cool  season  and  a  reasonably  dry  atmo- 
sphere at  the  time  of  the  filling  and  matura- 
tion of  the  grain ;  it  being  assumed  that  the 
soil  is  sufficiently  moist  to  furnish  the  requi- 


site nutriment  for  a  healthy  state  of  the 
plants. 

The  summer  of  1816  was  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  the  wheat  of  that  year  was  of  ex- 
traordinary weight  and  fineness;  and  what 
was  then  considered  of  equal  importance,  the 
crop,  when  brought  to  market,  sold  for  three 
dollars  per  bushel  of  60  lbs.,  a  price  it  has 
never  since  commanded.  A  worthy  farmer, 
residing  in  Montgomery  county,  had  that  sea- 
son an  average  of  32  bushels  and  8  lbs.  per 
acre  for  his  whole  crop,  and  sold  it  for  3  dol- 
lars per  bushel,  being  a  little  more  than  96 
dollars  per  acre,  and  the  farm  on  which  it 
grew  cost  him  24  dollars  per  acre  some 
twenty  years  previous. 

The  circumstances,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  always  present  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
when  the  crop  becomes  diseased  with  mil- 
dew, are  the  following,  viz:  The  atmosphere 
saturated  witii  moisture,  in  the  form  of  fog 
or  otherwise,  a  high  temperature  of  the  air, 
and  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind  stirring,  the 
latter  being  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
former  conditions,  because,  if  the  wind  was 
active,  the  moisture  would  be  dissipated  and 
the  heat  rendered  less  sensible.  In  fact,  such 
weather  as  is  familiarly  known  by  the  term 
hot  and  muggy,  and  which  sometimes  relaxes 
the  human  system  to  that  degree  that  it 
seems  as  if  it  was  on  the  point  of  dissolving; 
the  reason  being,  that  the  air  is  so  saturated 
with  moisture  that  it  refuses  to  take  up  the 
insensible  perspiration  from  the  surface  of 
the  human  body,  and  the  heat,  which  would 
necessarily  go  along  with  it,  remains  pent  up 
within  us,  without  a  possibility  of  escape,  to 
our  great  suffering  and  discomfort. 

There  are  other  conditions  of  the  crop, 
which  render  the  above  circumstances  more 
certainly  fatal,  but  it  is  doubted  whether 
alone  they  would  be  much  detrimental  in 
producing  mildew — such  as  a  very  succulent, 
vigorous  growth,  produced  by  manuring  too 
highly,  &c. 

Now  for  the  theory ;  the  word  I  don't  like 
much,  because  farmers  in  general  complain 
so  much  about  theories;  but  have  them  we 
must,  while  men  continue  to  think ;  for  if 
we  think  about  facts,  we  are  constantly  form- 
ing theories,  in  spite  of  our  wishes  to  the 
contrary ;  but  theories  are  only  bad  or  wrong 
when  they  don't  explain  facts,  and  of  this 
every  man  must  judge  for  himself.  If  theo- 
ries are  true  and  give  sound  reasons  for 
things,  they  are  good  theories,  if  not,  they 
are  bad,  and  should  be  discarded  without  ce- 
remony. 

All  plants  derive  their  nutriment  from  the 
earth,  and  take  it  up  in  a  state  of  very  dilute 
solution  in  water;  this  is  elaborated  in  their 
organs,  in  a  way  incomprehensible  to  us,  and 
deposited  where  it  is  needed,  to  promote  the 
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growth  and  expansion  of  the  plant,  and  enable 
it  to  perform  the  functions  designed  in  its 
creation ;  and  the  great  object  would  seem  to 
be,  to  cause  it  to  perfect  its  seed  and  con- 
tinue its  species.  When  this  deposit  of  nu- 
triment is  made,  the  water,  which  was  its 
vehicle  of  conveyance,  is  thrown  out  of  the 
plant  as  excrementitious  by  proper  exhaling 
vessels,  and  is  dispersed,  in  the  form  of  vapour, 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  vessels  of  circu- 
lation, which  are  in  continual  action,  intro- 
duce continued  supplies  of  similar  nutriment 
duly  prepared  for  deposit,  and  throw  off  the 
water  as  before,  so  that  there  is  never  a  va- 
cuum in  the  plant. 

This  process  is  in  continual  action  till  the 
plant  is  perfected,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
thrown  off  during  the  progress  of  vegetation 
is  almost  incredible,  as  would  appear  by  some 
very  accurate  experiments  made  to  indicate 
the  amount.  Of  15  parts  of  water  taken 
up  by  some  plants,  13  are  transpired,  and  of 
the  lowest  on  the  scale,  of  5  parts  taken  up 
4  are  discharged  by  exhaling  vessels. 

Wheat  and  other  plants,  when  they  have 
acquired  their  full  growth,  commence  the  in- 
teresting business  of  perfecting  their  seeds, 
in  order  to  perpetuate  their  kind ;  and  then 
nature  brings  all  her  powers  into  requisition 
to  effect  this  remarkable  process.  The  ves- 
sels of  the  plant  are  distended  with  the  pro- 
per fluid  making  its  way  to  the  seed-vessel, 
which  has  been  duly  prepared  to  receive  it, 
which  is  there  deposited  in  the  form  of  a 
milky  juice,  when  the  water,  which  has  been 
the  vehicle  for  its  conveyance,  is  discharged 
through  exhaling  vessels  into  the  atmosphere, 
and  another  supply  from  the  same  source  is 
constantly  in  the  rear,  to  be  disposed  of  in  a 
similar  manner ;  and  so  the  process  goes  on 
— provided  there  is  no  unfortunate  interrup- 
tion from  external  causes — till  each  grain  is 
filled  with  farina,  when,  the  great  work  being 
completed,  the  circulation  ceases  to  be  car- 
ried on,  and  the  whole  is  dried  and  hardened 
for  preservation. 

When  this  process  is  going  forward,  it  will 
be  perceived  that  a  vast  proportional  quantity 
of  water  must  be  constantly  discharged  into 
the  atmosphere,  otherwise,  space  would  not 
exist  in  the  hull  of  the  grain  for  additional 
supplies  of  the  diluted  nutriment,  which  is 
continually  arriving  at  its  destined  deposito- 
ry ;  but  should  the  atmosphere  at  this  critical 
period  unfortunately  be  saturated  or  sur- 
charged with  moisture,  as  has  been  before 
hinted,  it  will  be  unable  to  take  up  and  carry 
away  that  which  the  grain  must  necessarily 
■part  with,  and  which  is  now  an  incumbrance 
to  it,  in  order  to  make  room  for  an  additional 
supply  of  the  fluid  which  would  increase  the 
deposit  of  farina.  This  inability  of  the  air 
to  take  up  an  additional  load  of  moisture, 


under  the  circumstances  of  its  previous  satu- 
ration, prevents  it  also  from  carrying  off  the 
heat  from  the  wheat,  so  that  the  temperature 
of  the  whole  plant  is  increased  much  above 
the  proper  standard  of  its  healthy  action;  for 
the  temperature  of  plants  that  transpire 
moisture  freely  is  constantly  kept  many  de- 
grees cooler  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
or  bodies  destitute  of  vital  action.  Tihis  re- 
tention of  excrementitious  moisture  suspends 
the  circulation,  for  it  can't  move  unless  it  can 
get  vent,  and  that  and  the  expansion  occa- 
sioned by  increase  of  temperature  produce 
congestion,  and  burst  the  vessels  of  circula- 
tion, and  discharge  their  contents  into  the 
cellular  tissue,  destroy  the  vitality  of  the 
plant,  and  leave  the  hull  only  partially  filled 
with  farina.  Heat,  air  and  moisture,  the 
agents  of  putrefaction,  being  present,  decom- 
position begins,  and  the  surliice  of  the  plant 
soon  displays  signs  of  decay.  Tiiis  destruc- 
tive process  first  shows  itself  in  the  smallest 
part  of  the  stalk,  near  the  head,  which  is  of 
most  recent  formation,  and  consequently  most 
succulent  and  tender,  and  most  liable  to  rup- 
ture. The  rust  is  probably  occasioned  by  the 
heat  and  internal  pressure  enlarging  the 
pores  of  exhalation  and  discharging  the  sap 
on  to  the  surface  of  the  stalk,  and  when  eva- 
poration carries  off  the  moisture,  the  resi- 
duum displays  itself  somewhat  like  the  rust 
of  iron.  After  the  rupture  and  discharge  of 
the  sap-vessels,  the  surface  of  the  plant  is 
covered  with  mucus  which  is  adhesive,  and 
this  will  account  for  the  seeds  of  fungi,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  floating  in  abundance  in 
the  atmosphere,  taking  root  and  vegetating 
in  the  decaying  structure:  and  hence  the 
supposition,  that  fungi  are  the  cause  of  mil- 
dew. 

The  presence  of  animalcula  may  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  same  principle,  for  nature 
is  ever  economical,  and  wherever  animal  or 
vegetable  substances  are  in  the  progress  of 
decay,  mouths  are  found  ever  ready  to  con- 
vert dead  matter  into  food  for  living  things, 
so  as  to  perpetuate  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  animated  existence.  On  the 
death  of  the  plant,  the  tender  succulent  fibres 
of  the  roots  immediately  decay,  and  on  draw- 
ing them  from  the  ground,  the  appearance 
of  them  has  led  many  to  suppose  that  they 
had  thus  discovered  the  true  cause  of  the 
disease  of  the  plant,  when,  in  fact,  it  was 
only  the  effect  of  its  previous  dissolution. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  if  the  mildew  is 
the  result  of  a  general  saturation  of  the  at- 
mosphere with  moisture  at  a  particular  pe- 
riod, that  all  wheat  should  be  equally  injured 
by  it ;  when  the  fact  is  well  known,  that  of 
contiguous  fields  one  will  be  destroyed  and 
the  other  remain  uninjured.  This  apparent 
contradiction  is  accounted  for  by  the  unin, 
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jured  wheat  being  more  forward  in  fillingr 
than  the  other,  for  the  whole  mischief  takes 
place  in  a  few  days,  perhaps  a  few  hours; 
and  where  the  grain  has  received  the  requi- 
site supply  of  nutriment  the  circulation  is  di- 
minished or  suspended,  and  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  injury  from  the  canals  breaking  their 
banks  and  overflowing. 

The  grain  in  the  same  inclosure  is  often 
partially  injured ;  in  low  and  damp  spots,  or 
where  it  is  lodged,  for  want  of  the  requisite 
circulation  of  the  air  to  dissipate  the  moisture, 
the  injury  is  great  from  mildew  ;  when  in  the 
higher  and  drier  parts  of  the  same  field,  it  is 
protected  from  injury,  by  a  freer  circulation 
preventing  the  mischief  by  carrying  ofi^  the 
excess  of  moisture  and  promoting  a  healthy 
transpiration  from  the  plants. 

The  elasticity  of  plants  favours  their  being 
put  in  motion  by  the  wind,  and  this  no  doubt 
increases  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  in  the 
same  way  that  motion  in  animals  promotes 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  it  favours  the  evaporation  of  moisture 
and  promotes  a  healthy  condition.  On  this 
principle,  it  is  supposed  that  good  may  arise 
from  passing  a  rope  extended  across  the 
ridges  of  wheat  in  such  manner  as  to  com- 
municate motion  to  the  stalks,  and  in  some 
measure  dissipate  the  excess  of  moisture  on 
the  principle  o?  fanning,  as  has  been  recom- 
mended by  some  writers  on  the  subject  of 
mildew.  But  perhaps  the  most  effectual  plan 
of  guarding  against  this  fatal  disease  would 
be  to  seek  for  and  sow  only  the  earliest  va- 
rieties of  wheat,  which  fill  before  the  season 
arrives  most  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  that 
condition  which  is  the  cause  of  the  injury. 

Agricola. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

The  Jersey  Cow. 

Sir, — 1  am  much  pleased  with  the  pretty, 
meek-looking  animal,  at  page  153  of  the 
Cabinet,  for  December — the  exact  likeness  of 
one  in  the  possession  of  my  excellent  friend 
Paschall  Morris,  of  Allerton,  whose  character 
for  butter  bids  fair  to  rival  some  of  those  in- 
dividuals of  which  we  have  read  and  heard 
so  much.  And  I  can  bear  my  testimony  to 
the  value  of  that  breed  for  the  dairy,  for  I 
too  have  kept  them  for  that  purpose  many 
years ;  but  I  could  not  find  that  they  con- 
sumed more  food  in  proportion  than  other  cat- 
tle, while  their  convenient  size,  especially  in 
their  stalls,  where  they  were  soiled  with 
green  and  root-crops  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  year,  was  found  very  much  more  desira- 
ble than  larger  animals  :  with  regard  to  the 
richness  of  their  milk,  there  have  not,  I  be- 
lieve, ever  been  two  opinions  on  the  subject. 


The   docility   of  the   Jersey  cow   is   pro- 
verbial— so  also  is,  unfortunately,  the  ferocity 
of  the  Jersey  bull,  although  to  appearance, 
he  is  mildness  itself.     I  remember  a  friend 
bringing  thirty-six  of  these   beautiful   cowa 
and  two  bulls  into  Wales,  direct  from  the 
Island  of  Jersey;  and,  wishing  to  increase 
the  hardiness  of  the  breed,  to  enable  them  the 
better  to  bear  the  climate  of  that  country,  he 
selected  a  number  of  the  handsomest  heifers 
from   a   drove  of  Scotch  Kyloe  cattle,  just 
brought  upon  the  mountains,  and  crossed  thera 
with  the  Jersey  bull.     The  calves  from  these 
were  permitted  to  follow  their  dams  on  their 
pasture  during  the  whole  year,  and  grew  up 
the   most   beautiful    creatures    imaginable ; 
hardy  as   they,   but   from    the   day  of  their 
birth  they  exhibited  a  wildness  of  disposition 
far  beyond  that  of  their  dams,  or  of  any  other 
breed  upon  the  mountains.     It  was  attempted 
to  rear  a  bull  of  this  cross,  but  at  a  year  old 
he  was  so  wild,  that  a  look  from  a  person  go- 
ing into  tiie  field  where  he  was  kept,  would 
send  him"  over  the  wall,  five  feet  in  height, 
as  fleet  as  a  deer !     The  steers  and  heifers 
of  this  cross  were  quite  ferocious,  and  al- 
though they  were  fatted  in  stalls,  could  never 
be  approached  with  safety  until  they  were 
tied,  which  was  often  the  work  of  two  men. 
In  attempting  to  secure  one  of  these  in  a 
yard,  he  took  a  leap  at  a  shed,  mounted  the 
roof  and  leaped  from  it  on  the  other  side  like 
mad :  and,  at  the  time  of  slaughtering,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  shoot  one  of  the  steers  in 
the  stable,  no  one  daring  to  approach  him. 
The  beef  was  black  and   liery,  with  a  disa- 
greeable taste,  very  muscular,  with  little  fat, 
although  they  were  "  sweet  handlers,"  as  the 
butcher  termed  it.     The  Jersey  bull,  the  sire 
of  these  heifers  and  steers,  after  pasturing  in 
the  fields  with  the  dairy  cows,  turned  fero- 
cious and  gored  his  keeper  so  dreadfiilly,  that 
his  life  was  for  some  time  in  great  danger, 
nor  could  he  have  escaped,  had  not  the  bull 
tossed  him  clean  over  the  fence  of  the  field  !* 
So  there  was  an  end  of  crossing  Scotch  hei- 
fers with  the  Jersey  bull;  had  the  experi- 
ment been  made  on  Jersey  cows  by  a  Kyloe 
bull,  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  desired 
end  would  have  been  accomplished. 

But  by  this  experiment  of  bringing  the 
pure-bred  Jersey  cattle  into  a  different  coun- 
try and  climate,  it  was  proved  that  they  were 
as  able  to  bear  the  climate  of  the  hills  as  those 
of  other  breeds  ;  so  it  is  an  error  to  suppose 
they  are  less  hardy  than  other  stock — for  with 
common  care  and  food,  they  improved  so  as  to 
command  from  130  to  150  dollars  each,  at  the 
time  of  sale. 

The  expense  and  risk  of  importing  cattle 


*The  animiil  was  found,  a  few  days  after,  dead  in 
his  pasture,  having  been  slwt  by  some  person  unknown. 
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from  the  Island  to  this  country  would  be  great, 
but  it  is  conceived  that  it  might  be  accom- 
plished at  less  cost  and  much  more  conve- 
nience than  has  been  sometimes  incurred,  in 
vessels  consigned  to  the  Island  on  charter; 
as  preparations  could  be  made  for  taking  on 
board  a  considerable  number ;  none  of  them 
should,  however,  be  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  old  and  in  calf;  they  are  then  small,  and 
would  bear  close  stowing. 

Your  Subscriber,  J.  E. 

Darby. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
«  The  barren  Sands  of  Jersey." 

Sir, — I  have  been  much  interested  with 
Mr.  Gowen's  communication  relative  to  the 
culture  of  his  farm  of  40  acres  and  its  pro- 
ducts; such  an  instance  of  devoted  and  un- 
tiring industry  is  deserving  the  highest  com- 
mendations. To  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  soil  which  he  culti- 
vates, his  success  must  be  surprising,  for  who 
could  contemplate  the  possibility  of  raising 
such  magnificent  crops  of  roots — beets,  car- 
rots and  parsneps — on  a  soil  which,  only  five 
years  ago,  was  impenetrable  to  an  iron  bar, 
at  a  depth  of  three  or  four  inches  from  the 
surface"!  But  so  it  is  ;  and  truly  has  it  been 
said,  "To  do  much,  we  must  have  much  to 
do"  —  witness  also  the  agriculture  of  the 
Eastern  States,  where  the  most  perfect  sys- 
tems have  been  adopted,  amidst  the  greatest 
disadvantages  of  soil  and  climate,  and  the 
triumph  of  mind  over  matter  has  received  a 
most  decided  illustration — I  say,  I  have  been 
highly  interested  with  Mr.  Gowen's  state- 
ments, and  rejoice  in  the  instance  which  it 
furnishes  of  the  truth  of  your  motto — "The 
productions  of  the  earth  will  always  be  in 
proportion  to  the  culture  bestowed  upon  it." 

But  there  is  a  portion  of  our  country,  ly- 
ing at  present  under  the  ban  of  sterility, 
which  would  not,  in  such  hands,  be  found  a 
whit  behind  the  most  favoured  in  point  of 
productiveness;  at  the  same  time,  it  enjoys 
a  facility  for  improvement  which  no  other 
country,  perhaps,  possesses  —  I  mean  New 
Jersey,  that  country  which  is  everywhere 
epoken  against,  and  whose  barren  sands  have 
passed  into  a  proverb  and  a  by-v/ord.  Dur- 
ing a  day  which  I  lately  spent  there,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Cooper  family,  I  had  come  to 
the  conviction,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the 
United  States  which  ofiljrs  a  fairer  field  to 
the  view  of  the  agriculturist  than  New  Jer- 
sey;  its  perfectly  inexhaustible  beds  of  marl, 
crossing,  as  they  do,  so  great  a  portion  of  the 
State,  offering  such  facilities  for  improvement 
as  are  quite  incalculable,  and  its  mild  and 
dry  climate  and  proximity  to  the  best  mar- 
kets, rendering  it  the  most  desirable  of  all 


situations  for  the  agriculturist  and  horticul- 
turist, particularly  for  the  cultivation  of  flow- 
ers, the  soil  having  been  ascertained  to  be 
peculiarly  adapted  for  their  perfect  blooming 
— the  dahlias  especially. 

Various  have  been  the  estimates  of  the 
importance  of  marl  in  the  improvement  of 
the  Jersey  soil,  but  they  have  all  fallen  far 
below  the  actual  results.  In  my  late  visit  I 
became  acquainted  with  some  instances, 
showing  the  most  astonishing  products  that 
have  been  reaped  from  the  use  of  it  and  im- 
proved tillage,  and,  with  your  permission,  I 
will  mention  one  or  two,  which  are,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  solitary  cases, 

Mr.  John  Gill  cultivates  a  farm  of  30  acres 
in  Haddonfield  :  a  portion  of  the  land  is  situ- 
ated on  a  hill-side,  and  is,  therefore,  not  so 
highly  improved,  but  upon  these  30  acres  he 
kept  the  last  year  such  a  number  of  cattle, 
and  grew  such  quantities  of  produce  as  were 
quite  astonishing  to  every  one ;  would  lie  give 
a  statement  for  the  pages  of  the  Cabinet  1 

Capt.  James  Cooper  said,  "In  the  year 
1793  I  travelled  eight  miles  before  I  could 
find  a  farmer  who  had  it  in  his  power  to  sup- 
ply me  with  a  single  ton  of  hay ;  on  going 
over  the  same  road  at  this  time,  I  could  pur- 
chase more  than  two  thousand  tons ;  many 
of  the  farmers  cutting  inwards  of  a  hundred 
loads  yearly.  My  friend  S.  R.,  whose  farm, 
a  few  years  ago,  yielded  nothing  but  black- 
berries, and  was  one  uncultivated  waste,  pro- 
duces the  finest  crops  of  wheat,  and  other 
grain  and  corn,  and  yielded  more  than  ICO 
loads  of  hay  the  last  year,  at  a  cat  of  two 
tons  and  a  half  per  acre ;  and  all  this  is  ow- 
ing to  the  marl !" 

We  visited  Todd's  pit,  which  is  by  many 
supposed  to  contain  the  finest  marl  in  New 
Jersey ;  the  supply  appears  almost  inexhausti- 
ble, occurring  in  an  unbroken  bed  of  the 
purest  quality,  from  8  to  10  feet  thick.  The 
owner,  Mr.  Alexander  Cooper,  disposes  of  it 
by  the  rod  square  to  persons  who  dig  it  them- 
selves; and  at  this  price  he  is  realizing  about 
1500  dollars  per  acre  for  the  marl,  the  land 
afterwards  being  more  valuable  than  before. 
This  gentleman  feeds  his  stock  with  corn  and 
cob-meal,  and  no  where  have  I  seen  finer  ani- 
mals or  in  better  condition. 

Your  Subscriber. 


An  acre  of  land  contains^ — 
4  roods,  (or  quarters)  each  containing 
40  poles  or  perches  or  rods. 
160  rods,  16J  feet  each  way. 
4,840  square  yards  of  9  feet  each. 
43,560  square  feet,  of  144  inches  each. 
174,240  squares  of  6  inches  each,  each  con- 
taining 36  inches. 
6,272,640  inches,  or  squares  of  one  inch  each. 
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Hessian  Fly. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Hessian  Fly. 

Mr.  Editor, — A  word  to  Tycho  Brahe.  I 
admit  that  what  is  here  known  as  the  Hessian 
fly  is  unknown  as  such  in  England.  I  spoke 
of  it  as  the  Ry  generally,  not  specifically — 
just  as  it  is  customary  to  denominate  many 
of  those  insects,  which  prey  upon  the  crops 
in  this  country,  bugs.  But  in  England  they 
have  what  is  there  called  the  Hessian  fly — 
nay  more — it  is  also  called  cecidomyia,  and 
it  preys  too  on  the  wheat,  although  not  in  the 
way  in  which  it  is  attacked  by  the  animal  of 
that  name  in  this  country ;  and  nature  has 
there  too,  provided  a  check  on  the  multipli- 
cation of  this  scourge,  by  making  it  the  prey 
of  no  fewer  than  three  different  kinds  of  ich- 
neumons, which  are  often,  no  doubt,  as  here, 
mistaken  for  the  cecidomyia  itself.  And  we 
find  that,  while  fallowed  wheat  and  that 
■which  is  raised  from  the  immediate  aid  of 
unfermented  manure,  are  very  apt  to  be  af- 
fected with  this  disease,  as  it  is  termed,  those 
raised  on  an  unexhausted  and  unmanured 
soil  will  remain  free  and  uncontaminated,  al- 
though immediately  adjoining;  and  the  pre- 
ference is  always  given  to  clover-lays  as  a 
seed-bed,  the  produce  from  which  is  heavier 
and  a  brighter  sample.  But  our  clover-lays 
are  managed  in  a  way  to  which  your  corre- 
spondent must  be  a  stranger ;  they  are  turned 
very  deep,  with  a  furrow  not  more  than  nine 
inches  in  width,  and  the  land  laid  in  ridges, 
if  on  a  moist  soil,  not  more  than  six  feet  wide, 
and  carefully  rounded,  that  no  water  might 
lodge  during  winter;  with  cross  drains  to 
carry  the  water  from  the  open  furrows  be- 
tween the  ridges,  into  the  ditches,  with  which 
every  field  is  provided,  and  these  are  care- 
fully cleansed  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  sown ; 
and  if  the  plants  are  lifted  by  the  winter 
frosts,  a  heavy  roller  is  passed  over  the  land 
as  soon  as  the  frost  has  left  in  the  spring, 
which  operation  causes  them  to  take  fresh 
root  and  tiller  anew. 

It  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to 
make  your  correspondent  understand  what  I 
mean  by  retarding  the  premature  growth  of 
the  crop  in  the  autumn,  and  thus  to  render  it 
more  able  to  bear  the  blasts  of  an  unfriendly 
state  of  atmosphere ;  but  if  his  wheat  curls 
upon  the  ground  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
instead  of  showing  erect  blades  of  a  light 
green  colour,  broad  and  sharp  at  the  tops,  his 
neighbours  might  know  what  is  meant  by  it: 
his  fear,  that  if  it  were  to  remain  small  on 
the  ground  in  the  autumn,  it  would  be  over- 
run with  weeds,  is,  I  dare  say,  well  grounded 
— but  in  England  we  do  not  grow  weeds ;  and 
this  observation  leads  me  to  notice  his  re- 
marks on  the  worthlessness — nay,  the  poi- 
sonous quality  of  his  second  crop  of  clover ; 


this,  too,  is  unknown  in  England,  the  second 
cut  being  quite  equal  in  quality  with  the  first, 
never  causing  slobbering  in  cattle,  either 
while  in  its  green  or  dry  state :  but  does  he 
not  know  that  this  evil  arises,  not  from  the 
clover,  but  from  the  weeds  which  are  con- 
tained in  it,  the  lobelia  or  the  spurge,  which 
spring  up  after  cutting  the  first  crop,  and  are 
able  to  make  head  with  the  second,  as  that  is 
very  generally  light  and  weakl  But,  as  I 
said,  we  do  not  grow  these  weeds,  and  if  we 
did,  the  practice  of  manuring  the  first  crop 
of  clover,  by  which  it  is  brought  to  the  scythe 
ten  days  earlier,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the 
second  crop  in  consequence,  would  go  far  to 
choke  and  rid  the  land  of  them ;  this,  how- 
ever, could  never  be  efl^ected  were  we  to  take 
two  wliite  grain-crops  in  succession ;  indeed, 
he  is  so  unacquainted  with  the  mode  which 
we  are  compelled  to  adopt  to  enable  us  to 
pay  30  or  40  dollars  an  acre  rent  for  land, 
that  much  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
incredulity,  which  he  expresses,  when  told 
that  such  conduct  would  subject  a  tenant 
there  to  a  prosecution  for  damages;  but  I 
have  it  in  my  power  to  give,  for  his  informa- 
tion, a  verbatim  clause  of  a  lease  of  a  farm 
in  England,  and  leave  him  to  form  his  own 
conclusions,  after  boasting  that  it  is  the  prac- 
tice in  his  part  of  the  country  to  take  three : 
it  runs  thus — 

"I  hereby  agree  to  adopt  and  adhere  to 
such  a  system  of  rotation  of  cropping  as  Mr. 

,  by  himself  or  agent,  shall  direct,  and 

engage  that  I  will  not,  in  any  instance,  grow 
two  white  grain  crops  in  succession,  without 
being  subject  to  forfeit  the  second  of  the  said 
crops,  and  to  pay  a  double  amount  of  rent  for 
the  year  in  which  such  crops  shall  have  been 
taken." 

I  must  just  observe,  that  our  mowers,  too, 
prefer  a  smooth  surface  to  work  upon,  and 
they  have  it :  but  we  take  the  labour  to  carry 
our  manure  periodically  from  the  cattle-yard 
during  the  winter,  to  the  clover-field  intended 
to  be  manured  in  the  spring,  where,  by  turn- 
ing it  carefully  up,  fermentation  is  induced, 
and  the  mass  is  rendered  more  fit  for  spread- 
ing ;  besides,  a  heavy  roller  is  considered  as 
indispensable  an  implement  as  a  plough,  and 
is  in  constant  requisition  in  the  spring,  for 
the  purpose  of  rolling  all  the  mowing  land, 
and  even  the  pastures,  by  which  they  are 
very  essentially  benefited. 

I  am  quite  amused  with  your  correspond- 
ent's observation,  that  the  people  in  his 
county  are  able  to  do  better  for  their  cattle 
during  winter  than  to  feed  them  on  second- 
crop  clover  hay  !  Why  it  is  the  crop  which 
is  expressly  reserved  in  England  as  food  for 
ewes  and  lambs  while  on  turnips  in  the  win- 
ter— but  I  had  forgot,  we  do  not  feed  lobelia 
with  it.    The  stalk  of  clover  which  I  men- 
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tinned,  was  taken  from  a  regular  crop,  and 
was  not  a  pet  plant  tied  to  a  stake  ;  and  those 
who  have  the  means  of  cutting  such  crops 
into  chaft",  know  that  the  larger  and  stronger 
the  stalk,  provided  it  have  been  cut  in  proper 
season,  and  well  saved,  the  more  nutritious 
is  the  food. 

But  whatever  be  considered  by  others,  the 
cause  of  the  Hessian  fly — whether  it  arise 
from  the  condition  of  the  soil  or  the  influence 
of  the  atmosphere — I  must  still  continue  to 
believe  it  to  be  the  effect  of  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  or  both,  and  leave  your  correspond- 
ent to  choose  between  the  "  three  theories 
which  are  now  before  the  public,"  concluding 
in  the  words  of  a  correspondent  in  the  last 
month's  Cabinet, 

"  How  is  it,  that  those  of  us  who  have  been 
guilty  of  planting  Hessian  flies,  will  be  borne 
harmless,  if  it  shall  please  the  Almighty  to 
bless  us  with  a  genial  season  1  even  Miss 
Morris's  crops  of  flics  will  come  to  nought, 
if  the  weather  be  kindly,  niaugre  all  her  at- 
tetripts  at  cultivation  ;  nor  will  they  trouble 
us  again  until  the  influences  of  a  blighting 
year  —  an  unpropitious  atmosphere  —  shall 
again  fall  upon  us ;  then  again,  however,  we 
shall  have  them,  never  fear."  Vir. 


White  Carrot. 

"  The  white,  or  Flanders  carrot,  introduced 
from  France  (where  it  was  first  brought  into 
notice  by  Mons.  Viimorin),  by  Mr.  Bosson, 
appears,  from  the  description  given  of  it  in 
the  Yankee  Farmer,  to  be  a  ^desideratum  in 
root  culture.  It  is  there  stated,  one  great 
advantage  which  it  possesses  is,  that  from 
the  comparative  shortness  of  its  roots,  and 
their  above-ground  habits  of  growth,  it  is  well 
adapted  to  shallow  soils,  which  have  not  depth 
sufficient  to  grow  the  large-rooted  varieties ; 
it  is  supposed  to  be  an  amalgamation  of  the 
carrot  and  parsnep.  On  comparison  with  the 
orange  and  yellow  varieties,  the  seed  sown 
on  the  26th  of  May,  the  white,  under  many 
disadvantages,  proved  far  more  productive ; 
and  while  the  former  were  only  15  inches  in 
length  and  7  inches  in  circumference,  some 
of  the  latter  reached  the  length  of  2  feet,  and 
taking  the  lot  together,  were  more  than  twice 
in  quantity  than  the  former.  The  white  car- 
rot grows  partly  above  the  ground,  like  the 
mangel-wurzel,  so  that  they  may  be  gathered 
with  much  more  convenience;  some  of  them 
being  6  inches  above  the  ground,  extending 
19  inches  below,  which  is  more  than  the 
length  of  any  other  of  the  varieties ;  so  that 
besides  the  extension  above  ground,  the  white 
carrot  penetrates  deeper  than  any  other. 
Seed  of  the  white  carrot  was  sown  on  the 
20th  of  June,  by  way  of  experiment;  this 
was  late,  and  on  that  account  the  produce 
was  probably  25  or  30  per  cent,  less  than  it 


otherwise  would  have  been,  but  the  yield 
was  at  the  rate  of  600  bushels  to  the  acre, 
on  land  in  good  condition,  but  not  extremely 
rich.  And  although,  in  consequence  of  its 
growing  out  of  ground,  it  is  thought  to  be 
more  suitable  to  shallow  soils,  it  is  not  meant 
that  it  is  less  suited  to  deep  rich  soils  and 
cultivation ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  believed  to 
be  more  productive  than  any  other  variety  in 
any  soil  and  under  any  cultivation." — Selected. 

We  have  been  presented  with  a  root  of  the  above- 
mentioned  white  carrot,  weighing  2  lbs.  13  oz.,  perfectly 
sound  and  good.  The  objection  to  its  culture  on  the 
ground  of  its  seed  lying  long  in  the  land  before  it  vege- 
tates, might  be  remedied  by  adopting  the  plan  pursued 
by  the  extensive  carrot-growers  in  England,  whose  cus- 
tom it  is  to  mix  the  seed  with  a  quantity  of  very  rich 
mould  on  a  floor,  sprinkling  the  Iieap  with  water  and 
covering  it  with  a  mat ;  in  a  short  time  the  licap  will 
require  turning  and  well  mixing,  and  soon  after,  the 
seeds  will  be  found  to  be  germinating,  when  if  they  are 
sown  on  a  fresh  and  light  rich  soil,  they  will  spring 
away  at  once,  and  leave  the  weeds  in  the  rear— it  will 
then  be  the  fault  of  the  cultivator,  if  they  ever  after 
get  the  upper  hand.  Ed. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Caterpillars. 

Sir, — The  last  time  I  visited  your  beauti- 
ful city,  I  could  not  but  remark  the  many  fine 
trees  in  the  streets,  which  were  gracefully 
hung  with  curiouslj'-formed  tassels  to  the  tops 
of  the  highest  branches,  and  wondered  if 
their  owners  vv'ere  aware  that  each  of  these 
singularly  constructed  cells,  made  of  the  frag- 
ments of  last  year's  leaves,  and  suspended  by 
filaments  of  silk  to  the  slender  twigs,  is  in- 
habited by  a  small  worm  or  caterpillar,  which 
only  awaits  the  genial  atmosphere  of  spring 
to  creep  forth,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing 
its  eggs  on  the  foliage  by  myriads,  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  summer's  glory.  I  cannot 
believe  that  they  would  be  permitted  to  re- 
main as  they  do,  if  this  fact  were  known  and 
understood,  and  I  therefore  take  the  liberty 
of  requesting  that  you  will  call  the  attention 
of  the  persons  to  whom  they  belong  to  this 
circumstance.  It  is  singular,  that  although 
those  fragile  cells  are  hung  to  the  most  ele- 
vated and  exposed  parts  of  the  tree,  their  in- 
habitants do  not  suffer  either  from  snow  or 
rain  or  frost,  during  the  course  of  a  long  win- 
ter, but  remain  unharmed  amidst  it  all,  nor 
can  the  severest  storms  of  wind  and  hail  dis- 
lodge them,  their  silken  ropes  being  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  secure  them  from  every  vio- 
lence. Assuredly  not  one  of  them  should  be 
permitted  to  remain,  but  be  removed  with  the 
greatest  care,  for,  by  so  doing,  millions  of 
summer  caterpillars  would  be  destroyed  at  a 
blow.  I  pray  you,  Mr.  Editor,  sign  their 
death  warrant  by  an  insertion  of  the  above, 
and  oblige  A  Country  Subscriber. 
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Tlie  Ox  Pennsylvania. 


Vol.  V. 


THE  ox  "PENNSYLVANIA." 
Live  weight,  3350  Zis. ;  t^eatZ  weight,  the  4  quarters,  2388  Z5s. 


iJtg-Ai  years  o?d  ;  Jred  in  the  State  of  New  York ;  fed  by  J.  Sheetz,  Berks  County,  Pa. 


This  magnificent  animal,  a  cross  between  the  Devon  and  Durham,  exhibited  in  himself 
the  most  perfect  union  of  these  noble  breeds.  The  mild  countenance,  pure  red  colour  and 
delicately-formed  points  of  that  race  of  cattle,  which  stands  amongst  the  foremost  in  the 
ranks  of  Smithfield,  "  where  prejudice  cannot  find  its  way,"  with  the  great  depth  and  capa- 
city of  the  improved  Durham,  were  in  him  united  to  form  one  of  the  most  splendid  models 
ever  exhibited  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  portrait,  from  which  this  engraving  has 
been  made,  was  taken  from  the  life,  by  J.  A.  Woodside,  Animal  Painter,  No.  88  North  5th 
Street,  Philadelphia,  expressly  for  the  Farmers'  Cabinet,  and  exhibits  the  noble  animal,  as 
he  really  was,  an  honour  to  the  country. 

He  was  purchased  for  the  sum  of  $li300,  and  was  slaughtered  at  Philadelphia  on  the  2d 
of  February,  1841.  On  cutting  up,  the  beef  was  found  to  be  elegantly  mottled,  the  fat  by 
no  means  predominating  to  the  degree  that  had  been  expected ;  and  in  this  valuable  and 
very  desirable  quality,  the  peculiarity  of  the  Durham  blood  was  most  manifest,  showing  that 
for  this  purpose,  an  admixture  of  the  pure  short-horn  breed  is  of  the  utmost  importance; 
but  for  this,  the  five  years'  feeding  which  had  been"  given  him,  would  have  rendered  the 
beef  too  fat  for  ordinary  consumption,  which  was  not  generally  the  case,  the  great  propor- 
tion of  lean  being  remarkable,  in  so  well-fed  and  ripe  an  animal:  the  kidney  fat,  too,  was 
comparatively  light,  showing  that  by  means  of  the  Durham  blood,  the  flesh  had  been  laid 
on  the  most  valuable  points,  and  had  not  gone — as  Bakewell  used  to  say — "  to  make  soap 
and  candles."  The  following  particulars  vi^ere  ascertained  by  actual  admeasurement,  while 
living,  and  when  dead  ;  and  are  recorded  for  future  reference. 


MEASDREMENT    ALIVE. 

Height  at  withers 5'  7 

Girtli  behind  shoulders 11 

Do.    over  the  loin 10    9 

Length,  from  nose  to  tail 10    3 

Depth,  from  brisket  to  withers 5    6 

Width  across  shoulder 3    0 

Do.    across  hips 2  10 

Do.    across  fore-arm 10 

Do.    across  hock 10 

Small  of  fore-leg  below  the  knee,  circumference  11 

Do.    of  hind  leg   H 

Width  of  horns  at  the  tips 2    6 


MEASUREMENT  WBEN  DEAD. 

in. 

Depth  of  chine 22 

Do.    of  brisket ISJ 

Fat  of  brisket 11 

Top  of  ri  b 7J 

Thickness  of  rib 12f 

Down  the  back 4 

On  the  loin 5 

Through  the  plate 9J 

Chuck,  fat  and  lean 35 

Clean  fat  of  chuck 4 

Through  the  round 12 

Rump,  fat  and  lean 16 

Loose  fat  334  pounds. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Subsoil  Gardening. 

AtWAVS   DO   YOUR    BEST   AND    LEAVE   THE   REST. 

Some  people  are  afraid  to  look  below  tlie 
surface  soil,  apparently  regarding-  it  as  a  sa- 
cred spot  that  must  not  be  disturbed  or  in- 
truded upon.  Now  the  fact  is,  too  many  of 
us  have  long  been  looking  at  the  surface  of 
things,  instead  of  penetrating  into  the  subsoil 
below  and  e.xamining  its  te.xture,  to  see  if  a 
mine  of  wealth  be  not  there  secreted. 

The  period  has  arrived  when  gardening 
must  commence,  and  those  whose  garden 
plots  are  underlayed  with  a  stiff,  tenacious 
subsoil,  would  do  well  by  considering  whether 
some  measures  might  not  be  taken  with  it 
that  would  render  it  more  certainly  produc- 
tive. It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  cavil, 
that  when  a  tenacious  subsoil  is  dug  and 
loosened  up,  without  bringing  it  to  the  sur- 
face, or  mixing  it  with  the  vegetable  mould 
of  the  surface  soil ;  if  the  season  is  very  wet, 
the  water  descends  into  it  readily,  and  the 
plants  are  protected  from  the  injury  of  their 
food  being  too  much  diluted  with  water;  and 
if  a  drought  comes  on,  the  roots  penetrate 
deeper,  and  are  benefited  by  the  reservoir  of 
moisture  whicii  lies  below  ;  and  the  capillary 
attraction  in  the  earth  brings  the  moisture  up- 
wards to  the  surface,  and  feeds  and  refreshes 
the  vegetables.  Any  way  you  may  fix  it,  it 
does  much  good,  like  all  those  good,  honest 
old  rules  that  work  well  either  end  foremost. 

The  way  to  work  it  is  to  dig  a  little  gutter 
a  spit  deep  and  the  width  of  the  spade,  along 
the  side  of  a  bed,  and  throw  the  surface  earth 
which  comes  out  of  it  to  the  other  end  of  the 
bed  which  is  to  be  dug,  where  it  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  trench 
which  will  be  left  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
work.  Then  begin  at  one  end  of  this  gutter 
and  dig  it  up,  and  turn  it  over  in  the  bottom, 
from  end  to  end ;  when  this  is  done,  begin 
and  dig  in  the  usual  way,  turning  down  the 
surface  soil  on  to  the  subsoil  which  has  just 
been  dug;  doing  this  from  end  to  end  pro- 
perly, will  leave  another  gutter,  which  dig 
and  overturn  as  before;  and  so  proceed  till 
the  bed  is  all  dug  two  spits  deep ;  the  subsoil 
being  turned  topsyturvy,  but  none  of  it  being 
brought  up  or  mixed  with  the  surface  mould. 

Trenching  differs  from  this,  in  turning  the 
whole  over,  and  bringing  the  subsoil  to  the 
surface  ;  but  that  would  be  inexpedient  when 
the  vegetable  mould  was  not  at  least  two 
spits  deep,  unless  the  ground  should  be  very 
heavily  manured. 

Now  what  is  the  objection  to  putting  a 
garden  through  this  salutary  process'?  None 
at  all,  excepting  that  it  will  require  twice 
tbe  amount  of  labour ;  and  this  may  appear 
to  some  a  serious  objection,  but  its  adoption 


once  in  four  or  five  years  may  be  sufficient, 
unless  the  soil  is  very  stiff  and  intractable ; 
and  it  enables  tlie  gardener,  gradually  every 
year  to  extend  his  diggings  a  little  deeper 
into  the  subsoil,  and  by  bringing  up  to  the 
surface  a  small  portion  of  it  annually,  the 
surface  soil  is  constantly  gaining  depth,  which 
is  a  matter  of  prime  importance  in  obtaining 
good  crops  with  much  greater  certainty. 

Should  it  be  too  serious  an  undertaking  to 
overturn  a  whole  garden  in  this  way  in  one 
season,  try  a  single  bed  the  coming  spring, 
and  become  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
doing  every  thing  you  undertake  in  the  best 
way  you  are  capable  of;  and  then  resolve 
never  again  to  do  any  thing  well  enough, 
which  means,  in  common  parlance,  just  as 
bad  as  will  in  any  way  answer  the  purpose 
for  the  time  being.  The  foregoing  plan  has, 
no  novelty  in  it,  for  it  has  been  often  done, 
with  the  greatest  advantage  resulting  from 
it.  There  is  no  untried  theory  about  it  that 
need  scare  the  most  timid  ;  and  the  writer 
does  not  expect  to  gain  any  thing  further  by 
the  suggestion,  than  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
many  more  good  gardens,  stocked  with  deli- 
cious, flourishing  vegetables  than  he  has  in 
times  passed  witnessed.  H. 

Oat  Sowing. 

If  the  ground  be  ploughed  in  too  wet  a 
state,  no  after  management,  by  any  other  in- 
strument, will  recover  its  suitableness  for  the 
healthy  growth  of  vegetables:  those  parts  of 
fields  whicii  were  too  wet  when  ploughed, 
although  equally  rich  with  other  parts,  not 
only  fail  to  yield  a  crop  the  same  year,  but 
refuse  for  years  after,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  reducing  the  soil  into  that  friable  state  fit 
for  the  reception  and  nourishment  of  plants, 
after  having  been  once  stirred  into  the  con- 
sistence of  mortar ;  it  then  becomes,  when 
dry,  impervious  both  to  air  and  moisture,  with- 
out which  no  plant  can  thrive.  It  therefore 
behoves  the  farmer  to  be  particular,  lest  he 
sow  any  kind  of  grain  before  the  soil  is  dry 
enough  to  receive  the  seed ;  the  sooner,  how- 
ever, this  can  be  obtained  in  the  spring  the 
better,  and  the  oat  crop  in  particular  will  be 
heavier  if  sown  by  the  first  of  February.  Some 
farmers  intentionally  delay  sowing,  lest  late 
frosts  should  check  and  weaken  the  young 
plant,  but  this  is  groundless  timidity :  the  ear- 
liest sown  crops,  notwithstanding  they  might 
be  repeatedly  exposed  to  frosts  after  being 
above  ground,  have  always  turned  out  the  hea- 
viest crops  at  harvest :  the  seed  should  be  well 
harrowed  in,  finishing  with  the  roller.  The 
best  crops  are  often  raised  on  land  ploughed 
up  deep  in  late  autumn,  upon  which  the  seed 
is  dragged  in  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground,  without  another  ploughing:  the  quan 
tity  of  seed,  four  bushels  per  acre. — Main.   , 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Fruit  Trees. 

"  PROCRASTINATION  IS  THE   THIEF   OF  TIME." 

An  interesting  and  sensible  woman,  during 
the  past  winter,  said  to  her  husband  ;  "  Now 
do,  my  dear,  let  us  plant  some  good  fruit 
trees  the  coming  spring,  that  we  may  have 
some  nice  fruit  like  neighbour  H.  It  won't 
cost  much  money  or  time  to  do  it,  and  then  it 
will  be  so  pleasant  to  see  them  grow  and 
flourish  every  year,  until  the  time  comes 
round  for  us  to  partake  of  the  fruits  of  our 
labours. 

"  The  trees  of  neighbour  H.  and  G.  have 
been  planted  but  a  few  years,  and  yet  they 
now  bear  handsomely :  oh !  what  a  satisfac- 
tion and  comfort  it  is  to  have  plenty  of  good 
fruit ;  and  then  I  have  been  told  they  have 
each  sold  during  the  past  season  a  hundred 
dollars  worth,  independently  of  having  a  sup- 
ply for  family  use,  and  enough  for  their 
friends.  What  nice  apples  and  pears  those 
were  they  sent  us ;  how  our  children  did  en- 
joy them  while  they  lasted  !  Now  do  let  us 
have  some  of  our  own  of  the  same  kinds; 
we  can  get  them  at  the  same  nursery,  a  few 
dollars  will  buy  them,  and  half  a  day's  work 
will  plant  them,  and  then  there  won't  be 
much  more  to  do  than  to  look  at  them,  and 
see  them  grow  till  they  bear  fruit.  Get  a 
couple  of  grape-vines  at  the  same  time,  one 
an  Isabella  and  the  other  a  Catawba;  and  I 
should  like  very  much  to  have  an  Elsinbo- 
rough,  they  are  all  very  hardy  and  grow 
without  any  trouble.  We  will  fix  them  in 
the  yard,  where  they  will  soon  cover  an  ar- 
bour, and  make  a  handsome  shade  in  hot 
weather.  Now  do,  my  dear ;  don't  let  an- 
other season  pass  without  getting  them  in  the 
ground — two  weeks  lost  in  the  spring  is  the 
loss  of  a  whole  year  in  planting  trees." 

"  Well ;  well ;  my  dear,  you  have  made  so 
good  a  speecli  about  it,  it  shall  be  as  you  de- 
sire. We  will  have  them  at  all  hazards;  I 
will  go  this  very  week  and  bespeak  a  good 
assortment  of  trees ;  early  and  late  sorts ; 
and  the  vines  shall  be  forthcoming  if  they 
can  be  had  this  side  of  the  Susquehanna. 
There  must  be  most  of  the  winter  apples,  a 
few  trees  of  the  early  sorts  will  be  enough 
for  house  use.  The  sickle  and  the  butter- 
pear  there  ought  to  be  several  of,  and  I  should 
like  very  much  to  have  a  dozen  quince  trees, 
they  occupy  but  little  room,  are  hardy,  and  I 
am  extravagantly  fond  of  them  in  pies,  either 
green  or  dried,  mixed  with  other  fruit. — 
Now,  jog  my  memory  if  I  should  forget,  for 
I  am  determined  to  postpone  this  business  no 
longer — had  I  gone  to  work  in  earnest,  ten 
years  ago,  when  our  two  neighbours  planted 
theirs,  we  should  have  now  been  as  well  off 
for  fruit  as  they  are.     Plague  on  thia  pro- 


crastination !  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  worst 
things  in  this  wicked  world — what  a  block- 
head I  have  been  !  always  intending  to  have 
a  good  orchard  of  fruit  trees,  and  yet  I  have 
put  off  planting  year  after  year,  without  any 
good  reason  for  it  whatever — and  here  we 
are,  growing  older  every  day  and  no  fruit 
yet — when  our  more  vigilant  neighbours  are 
so  bountifully  supplied.  Yes,  fruit  we  will 
have,  if  Providence  prospers  us  a  few  years 
longer.  Aint  it  a  most  time  to  go  to  bed  .' 
why,  I  believe  it  is  amost  9  o'clock." 

F.  G. 

Montgomery  County,  Feb.  6, 1841. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Delaware  and  3Iaryland  Peninsula. 

Mr.  Editor, — There  is  a  subject  which 
has  long  claimed  my  attention,  and  as  it  is 
of  much  interest  to  agriculturists  generally, 
I  ask  a  space  in  the  Cabinet  for  its  considera- 
tion. 

Whilst  the  people  of  the  eastern  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  are  desirous  of  obtaining  land 
for  themselves  and  their  posterity,  and  are 
looking  to  the  west  for  accommodation,  they 
seem  entirely  to  have  overlooked  sections  of 
country  nearer  home,  where  they  could  be 
far  better  suited  in  every  respect.  Why  not 
locate  in  the  Peninsula  formed  by  the  States 
of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  where  land  is 
selling  at  from  .5  to  25  dollars  per  acrel 
Land  that  has  been  impoverished,  it  is  true, 
but  the  means  of  improvement  are  close  at 
hand — marl,  shell-lime  and  other  lime,  can 
be  conveyed  to  many  parts  thereof  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  to  many  sections  of  Chester 
county,  and  if  the  demand  were  increased, 
the  article  would  be  yet  cheaper — witness 
gypsum,  which  is  always  lowest  in  price 
where  most  in  use  —  and  lime  from  either 
Bay — Delaware  or  Chesapeake — at  about  the 
same  cost,  and  landed  on  almost  any  part  of 
the  canal,  can  be  shalloped  or  boated  up  most 
of  the  inlets ;  and  neighbours  could  join  and 
make  landings  on  the  large  streams.  Cer- 
tainly that  peninsula  will  one  day  become  a 
rich  and  productive  portion  of  the  United 
States,  for  where  is  there,  naturally,  a  more 
fertile  section  of  country  than  along  the 
Christiana  and  its  tributaries,  as  high  up  as 
the  tide  influence  extends,  or  where  a  more 
beautiful  country  in  every  respect  1  Wil- 
mington and  its  environs  are  remarkably  beau- 
tiful, and  call  forth  the  admiration  of  the  tra- 
veller;  and  yet  land  does  not  sell  at  extrava- 
gant prices,  even  within  a  short  distance  of 
that  city.  I  am  aware  that  the  beauty  of  a 
place  does  not  go  far  towards  helping  to  pay 
for  it,  yet  it  contributes  largely  in  the  way 
of  selling  it  when  improved.  But  where  is 
there  a  country  that  has  greater  facilities  for 
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sendingf  its  produce  to  market]  You  liave 
your  clioice — Philadelphia,  Baltimore  or  New 
York;  and  on  your  return,  can  load  back 
with  lime,  or  vegetable  or  animal  manures, 
which  can  be  obtained  in  those  cities  in  any 
quantity.  Consider,  too,  if  you  prefer  to 
keep  a  dairy,  that  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia 
are  within  your  reach,  and  the  most  comfort- 
able way  of  going  to  market  possible,  namely, 
by  steam-boat.  Why  that  section  of  country 
might  be  made  a  paradise  ! 

But  it  is  asked,  are  there  no  drawbacks,  no 
disadvantages]  Yes,  there  are  some;  there, 
as  everywhere,  men  are  liable  to  be  sick  oc- 
casionally ;  the  prevalent  disease  of  that 
country  (as  I  am  informed)  is  of  a  bilious  na- 
ture, but  that  is  all  that  they  have  to  contend 
with;  there  is  no  complication  of  diseases — 
such  as  we  have  to  encounter — no  dysentery, 
no  typhus,  &c. ;  and  the  physicians  having 
but  one  complaint  to  study,  become  adepts  in 
the  management  of  that,  and  generally  effect 
a  cure  very  speedily ;  and  truly,  a  more 
healthy-looking  people  are  not  anywhere  to 
be  seen,  than  the  farmers  of  the  peninsula  of 
Delaware.  I  am  aware  the  idea  has  gone 
abroad,  that  the  country  is  unhealthy,  and 
there  may  be  certain  spots  deserving  that 
character;  but  I  believe,  from  a  host  of  evi- 
dence, that  the  peninsula  generally  does  not 
merit  it;  and  at  the  worst,  it  is  nothing  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  western  and  south- 
western swamps  and  prairies  in  that  respect. 
There  is,  however,  one  inconvenience,  the 
want  of  water-power  for  grist  and  saw-mills, 
but  this  Vv'ill  soon  be  remedied  by  steam-mills, 
and  it  is  surprising  that  the  enterprise  of 
some  person  has  not  already  put  such  a  mill 
into  operation  at  Delaware  City ;  stone-coal 
can  be  furnished  in  any  quantity  from  either 
bay,  at  very  moderate  prices,  which  will  en- 
sure the  erection  of  mills  in  proportion  to 
their  need. 

But  this  peninsula  is  not  the  only  section 
of  country  contiguous  to  Eastern  Pennsylva- 
nia, that  holds  out  inducements  to  persons  de- 
sirous of  buying  large  quantities  of  land  with 
little  money ;  in  the  counties  of  Cecil,  Harford, 
Baltimore,  and  Montgomery,  in  Maryland, 
large  farms,  and  some  small  ones,  can  be  had 
at  from  5  to  15  dollars  per  acre ;  land  of  good 
quality,  some  of  it  having  lain  uncultivated 
eulBciently  long  to  be  partially  rested  ;  while 
lands  on  the  streams,  such  as  the  Gunpow- 
ders and  their  tributaries,  are  of  as  good  qua- 
lity as  that  of  Chester  county  on  any  of  her 
streams.  The  lands  on  the  Patapsco  and  its 
tributaries  are  of  most  superior  quality — not 
equalled  perhaps  by  any  of  Chester  county  ; 
but  that  fact  has  been  discovered  by  their  pre- 
sent occupiers,  and  they  are  not  to  be  purchased 
at  the  abovementioned  prices.  The  next 
stream,  west  or  southwest,  of  any  magnitude 


is  the  Patuxent  and  its  tributaries;  here  the 
land  is  perhaps  a  little  inferior  in  quality 
when  compared  with  those  abovementioned; 
still  it  is  good,  for  there  you  may  see  the 
sedge  or  wood-grass  growing  half  the  height 
of  a  man,  and  this  I  take  to  be  an  indication 
of  good  land ;  and  here  you  are  about  mid- 
way between  Baltimore  and  Washington, 
two  excellent  markets.  Now,  what  does  a 
man  gain  by  raising  large  crops  in  the  far 
West]  All  he  has  over  and  above  his  own 
consumption  is  of  little  value,  and  the  ex- 
tremely laborious,  toilsome  and  expensive 
task  of  clearing  the  ground  of  wood,  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  liming  and  improving  exhau.sted 
land,  acre  for  acre,  to  say  nothing  of  the  in- 
convenience of  ploughing  and  cropping 
amongst  stumps  for  an  age.  Those  parts  of 
Maryland  here  spoken  of  are  quite  as  well 
supplied  with  limestone  and  fuel  to  burn  it, 
as  Chester  and  Delaware  counties ;  and  there 
at  least  the  inhabitants  are,  and  ought  to  be, 
as  healthy  as  we  are,  for  the  country  is  simi- 
lar in  many  respects,  as  high  and  rolling,  and 
as  well,  if  not  better  watered,  with  mills  and 
mill-seats  in  abundance.  But  those  who  emi- 
grate to  this  or  the  other  section  of  country 
spoken  of,  would  do  well  to  get  as  many  of 
their  neighbours  or  acquaintances  to  accom- 
pany them  as  possible,  as  they  can  then  have 
schools  of  their  own,  and  prevent  each  other 
from  imbibing  imperceptibly  the  southern 
mode  of  farming,  &c. 

Now  what  I  have  here  said,  I  believe  to 
be  true  to  the  letter,  but  do  not  take  my  word 
for  it — go  and  see  for  yourselves. 

Ernest. 

Pennsburg,  Chester  County. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Poudrette. 
Sir, — Having  noticed,  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Cabinet,  an  inquiry  respecting  the  use 
of  poudrette  or  night  soil,  as  a  valuable  ma- 
nure, and  having  had  some  experience  in  the 
use  of  it,  I  would  state  for  the  benefit  of  oth- 
ers that  may  be  disposed  to  try  it,  that  in  the 
spring  of  1840  I  purchased  a  few  bushels  for 
experiment,  and  applied  it  first  to  potatoes, 
which  I  planted  the  first  week  in  April ;  they 
were  of  the  Mercer  or  early  kind  ;  a  part  of 
the  patch  was  manured  with  poudrette,  a 
small  handful  to  the  hill,  the  remainder  with 
barnyard  manure,  a  shovel-full  to  the  hill,  the 
after-culture  being  precisely  the  same.  The 
last  week  of  June  they  were  dug,  and  I 
found  that  those  manured  with  poudrette 
yielded  one-third  more  in  quantity,  and  of 
better  size  and  quality  than  those  dressed 
with  dung.  I  then  tried  it  on  broom-corn, 
and  the  same  efl^ect  was  very  apparent ;  also 
on  Indian-corn,  with  equal  success.  In  the 
garden,  it  proves  a  most  superior  article  of 
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manure,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  notliing  is 
equal  to  it  for  bring-ing  vegetation  forward, 
and  securing  early  crops. 

It  is  manufactured  in  the  town  of  Lodi,  in 
the  county  of  Bergen,  New  Jersey,  on  the 
branch  of  the  Hackensack  river,  and  can  be 
bought  there  for  40  cents  per  bushel ;  or  any 
person  wishing  to  become  a  stockholder  in 
the  Company  and  obtain  shares  at  §^100  each, 
can  receive  50  bushels  of  poudrette  as  a  divi- 
dend a  year,  to  be  paid  half-yearly  on  the 
15th  of  May  and  the  15th  of  September;  ap- 
plication to  be  made  at  73  Cedar  Street,  New 
York  City.  An  old  Subscriber. 

We  inform  our  inquiring  frientl  that  the  same  article 
can  also  be  obtained  at  ]20  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 
but  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  their  com- 
parative value.  Ed. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Botts  in  Horses. 

Sir, — At  page  177  of  the  Cabinet  for  the 
last  year,  I  see  slaked  lime  recommended  for 
the  botts  in  horses,  in  portions  of  a  table- 
spoonful  three  times  a  week ;  but  in  cases  of 
violent  attack  this  remedy  would  be  too  slow 
in  its  operations. 

A  neighbour  called  on  me  with  a  horse 
very  much  affected  in  this  way,  and  requested 
me  to  give  him  a  teacup  full  of  black  pepper 
and  a  pint  of  whiskey,  which  he  administered, 
but  without  effect,  although  he  promised  that 
the  horse  would  be  relieved  in  a  few  minutes ; 
he  therefore  determined  to  give  him  more 
pepper  and  whiskey,  but  I  remonstrated 
against  it,  and  strongly  recommended  a  pint 
of  molasses,  which  he  at  length  consented  to 
try;  this  relieved  the  horse  almost  instantly, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  he  hitched  him  to  his 
wagon  and  drove  off. 

In  another  case,  a  friend  had  given  his 
horse,  while  in  the  most  excruciating  pain 
from  this  disorder,  a  gill  of  turpentine,  and 
afterwards  black  pepper  and  whiskey,  declin- 
ing to  try  the  molasses,  as  he  considered  it 
too  simple  a  remedy  ;  the  horse  at  length  ap- 
pearing in  the  last  extremity,  he  consented 
to  administer  the  molasses;  the  effect  was 
almost  instantaneous,  and  in  ten  minutes  the 
horse  was  feeding.  Now  I  cannot  otherwise 
account  for  the  sudden  and  effectual  relief 
obtained  from  the  use  of  molasses  in  this  dis- 
order, otherwise  than  by  supposing  that  so 
soon  as  the  molasses  enters  the  stomach  of 
the  horse,  the  botts  quit  their  hold  and  feed 
on  it,  and  this  gives  the  horse  instant  relief, 
when  a  dose  of  oil  would  carry  them  away 
and  effect  a  permanent  cure.  Would  some 
of  your  readers  try  the  remedy,  and  report 
through  the  pages  of  the  Cabinet  the  result, 
stating  also  their  opinions  regarding  this 
view  of  the  case.  S. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Canker  in  Pear  Trees. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  wish  to  inquire  through 
the  medium  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet,  the 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  pear,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  butter-pear,  and 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  a  remedy  for  the  de- 
fect. This  is  the  third  year  in  succession, 
that  mine  have  been  affected  by  a  disease 
that  completely  arrests  their  growth  when 
they  have  attained  about  one-fourth  of  their 
proper  size,  the  outside  assuming  a  dark  ap- 
pearance, covered  with  numerous  cracks  or 
fissures,  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  depth. 
I  know  not  how  far  the  disease  lias  extended, 
but  in  tills  immediate  neighbourhood  I  believe 
that  all  the  trees  are  similarly  affected.  Now 
if  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  will  be  good 
enough  to  enlighten  us  on  this  subject,  they  will 
deserve  the  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  good  fruit, 
and  of  none  more  than  of  Pomonus. 

Lionville,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

There  is  an  article  on  this  subject,  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Agriculture,  which  is  much  to  the  purpose, 
and  from  whence  we  copy  the  following  remarlss.  The 
writer,  Mr.  Pearson,  says— 

"  Four  years  ago,  I  had  one  of  the  best 
walls  of  peach  and  nectarine  trees  in  the 
country;  they  were  the  admiration  of  all 
who  saw  them  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  when  scarcely  a  portion  of  the 
wall  could  be  seen  for  healthy  foliage  and 
fruit;  but  the  canker  and  gum  committed 
sad  destructipn  amongst  them,  during  the 
cold  and  wet  seasons  of  1837  and  1838,  so 
that  I  determined  to  replant  the  upper  part 
of  the  wall,  where  the  trees  were  nearly 
dead,  and  which  were  the  more  exposed  to 
the  north-east ;  but  upon  removal,  I  found  the 
roots  perfectly  healthy,  while  the  branches 
were  covered  with  one  universal  canker.  I 
found  the  border  in  which  the  trees  were 
planted  four  feet  deep,  of  excellent  strong 
soil,  but  as  I  do  not  approve  of  too  good  a 
soil  in  a  cold  climate,  I  made  the  new  border 
two  feet  deep  only,  with  a  stone-drain  bot- 
tom, and  planted  it,  in  1839,  with  healthy 
trees,  which  made  a  tolerable  start,  but  the 
gum  and  canker  were  not  prevented,  and 
they  suffered  severely,  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn being  cold  and  wet:  the  present  year 
they  have  done  better,  but  the  summer  has 
been  light,  warm  and  dry.  Various  have 
been  the  theories  and  various  the  nostrums 
prescribed  for  the  cure  of  this  destructive 
disease,  yet  I  am  compelled  to  differ  from  the 
most  plausible  of  them. 

That  soil  possesses  considerable  influence 
over  its  products,  no  sensible  man  will  doubt 
or  deny  ;  but  that  it  is  the  sole  or  main  cause 
of  canker,  the  following  particulars  will  show 
the  contrary.    Last  spring  I  converted  a  pine- 
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pit  into  a  peach-house,  and  planted  two  old 
peach  and  nectarine  trees  in  it,  both  intole- 
rably aflected  with  the  canker  and  gum, 
merely  to  furnish  the  trellises  with  a  ?ew 
fruit,  until  the  young'  trees  should  establish 
themselves  —  in  fact,  I  considered  them  as 
castaways — but  now,  the  middle  of  October, 
the  two  old  trees  are  furnished  with  most 
beautiful  bearing  wood,  without  spot  or  blem- 
ish :  this  has  convinced  me,  that  to  cover  the 
most  diseased  tree  with  glass,  would  be  to 
cure  the  canker  for  ever.  Now,  I  am  aware 
that  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  removal  of 
those  old  trees  caused  them  to  produce  that 
short-jointed  wood  which  is  not  so  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  the  disease,  but  I  have  a  pa- 
tient out  of  doors  which  will  answer  for  it- 
self, and  is  worth  a  thousand  theories.  I  re- 
planted this  tree  at  the  time  I  planted  those 
in  the  house,  and  during  the  very  favourable 
spring  of  the  present  year,  I  was  gratified  to 
see  it  make  a  beautiful  start,  but  the  sudden 
change  in  the  early  part  of  June,  from  warm 
weather  to  cold,  gave  a  check  to  vegetation, 
and  my  patient  immediately  showed  signs  of 
disease. 

Tluis,  it  appears  that  a  tree  afflicted  with 
the  canker  is  completely  renovated  by  being 
placed  under  glass ;  and  I  am,  therefore,  of 
the  opinion,  that  a  cold  and  unfriendly  atmo- 
sphere is  the  cause  of  the  disease,  its  severity, 
of  course,  aggravating  its  malignity  very 
considerably. 

Mr.  Johnson  asserts,  that  the  disease  com- 
mences with  an  enlargement  of  the  vessels 
of  the  bark  of  a  branch  or  of  the  stem,  but  I 
conceive,  that  the  enlargement  of  the  bark 
is  not  the  commenceinent,  but  only  an  assu- 
rance that  the  disease  has  already  established 
itself;  and  that  it  is  not  the  returning  sap- 
vessels  which  are  first  diseased,  but  the  con- 
centric glands  or  pores,  which  are  found  in 
the  bark,  that  are  first  aftected  by  sudden 
changes  of  the  weather,  and  that  from  the 
septic  qualities  of  disorganised  vegetable  mat- 
ter, decomposition  or  mortification  com- 
mences, which,  thus  disarranging  the  func- 
tions of  the  returning  sap-vessels^  causes  the 
enlargement;  therefore  I  do  not  agree  with 
that  gentleman,  when  he  finds  a  resemblance 
between  the  canker  in  trees,  and  any  disease 
in  the  animal  system  arising  from  indiges- 
tion, &c.,  but  would  rather  compare  it  with 
those  external  diseases  arising  from  too  low 
a  temperature,  where,  the  circulation  being 
stopped,  speedy  remedies  must  be  resorted  to 
for  restoration,  or  mortification  will  ensue. 

I  have  two  apple  tree:3,  planted  within  30 
yards  of  each  other,  and  both  growing  in  the 
same  soil ;  one  of  them  is  seriously  afl^ected 
with  the  canker,  while  the  other  is  scarcely 
affected  with  it — now  how  is  it,  that  the  one 
is  nearly  destroyed  by  the  disease,  while  the 


other  is  comparatively  free  from  it 7  It  is 
thus  —  I  prune  my  trees  bowl-shaped,  and 
when  these  were  young  they  bore  a  crop  of 
fruit  which  brought  the  branches  of  the  can- 
kered tree  almost  horizontal,  and  thus  they 
have  remained;  and  it  is  these  horizontal 
branches  which  are  nearly  dead  with  canker, 
from  which  I  draw  the  following  conclusions: 
that  as  the  scarcely-affected  tree  is  in  a  shel- 
tered situation,  with  its  branches  in  an  almost 
perpendicular  position,  the  north-east  wind 
had  not  cooled  the  bark  below  a  given  point ; 
while  the  cankered  tree,  being  in  an  exposed 
situation,  with  its  branches  horizontal,  its  sys- 
tem has  been  cooled  below  that  given  point, 
and  by  that  means  its  natural  functions  have 
been  checked.  Pruning,  no  doubt,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  prevent  this  disease,  but  as  to  Mr. 
Johnson  curing  his  russet  apple  tree  of  can- 
ker by  pruning,  it  is  quite  as  probable  that 
milder  seasons  were  the  real  doctor.  Where- 
ver a  tree  is  planted,  and  whenever  the  whole 
of  its  summer  shoots  are  not  ripened,  it  is 
owing  to  its  being  either  too  tender  a  kind 
for  the  situation,  or  the  soil  is  ton  good  for 
the  climate,  or  the  climate  is  a  very  bad  one; 
and  when  all  these  evils  combine,  it  is  not 
surprising  should  the  tree  die  of  canker. 

In  1828  I  had  an  apple  tree  of  the  first 
quality  fruit,  but  did  not  know  its  name;  I 
took  an  apple  to  Mr.  Knight,  who,  as  soon  as 
he  saw  it,  pronounced  it  to  be  the  "  Golden 
Harry,"  a  most  excellent  apple  in  some  situa- 
tions; he  said,  "it  is  one  I  recommended  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  many  years  ago;  some 
time  after,  as  I  was  accompanying  him  round 
his  garden,  he  said, '  here  is  the  Golden  Harry 
apple  you  sent  me ;  the  tree  has  run  wild, 
and  the  fruit  it  bears  is  all  cracked  to  pieces 
and  is  worthless ;  I  shall  send  it  to  the  rub- 
bish heap.'  So  much  for  a  good  climate  on 
this  apple,"  said  Mr.  Knight,  "  your  garden 
being  an  exposed  one,  just  suits  it." 

Formerly,  it  was  the  practice  of  writers  on 
the  canker  of  fruit  trees  to  blame  the  subsoil ; 
but  the  subsoil  of  every  situation  varies  as 
much  as  the  surface  soil;  and  while  one 
blames  the  cold  clay  and  another  the  sand, 
and  the  prevention  of  these  roots  from  pene- 
trating these  subsoils  seems  to  be  the  pana- 
cea for  all  the  cankering  evils  of  these  vari- 
ous situations,  is  it  not  singular,  that  the 
cankering  matter  should  be  found  in  every 
snbsoil  with  a  north-east  exposure"?  The 
mystery  is  solved  at  once,  when  we  consider 
the  withering  and  penetrating  power  of  the 
weather  upon  spongy  and  unripened  wood. 
The  disease  may  proceed  also  from  bruises 
and  the  attack  of  insects;  but  all  these  pro- 
duce insignificant  effects,  compared  with  those 
of  an  inclement  atmosphere." 

Will  our  correspondent  examine  carefully  his  situa- 
tion, as  well  as  subsoil,  and  ascertain  whether  the  evi] 
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lie  complains  of  might  not  arise  from  an  unhealthy  ex- 
posure—possibly a  northern  or  eastern  current  of  wind 
at  the  time  of  blossoming.  A  pf^ar  tree  that  had  borne 
cankered  fruit  for  many  years,  and  which  grew  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  a  house  with  a  southern  aspect,  a 
high  garden-wall  being  between  it  and  the  northern  ex- 
posure, was  completely  cured  of  canker,  by  erecting  a 
piece  of  close  paling  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  high 
enough  to  defend  it  from  the  piercing  winds  from  that 
quarter  —  the  shelter  of  the  wall,  with  a  southern 
aspect,  forced  the  tree  into  early  U-af,  and  then  the  cut- 
ting blasts  of  the  north,  operating  upon  its  branches 
above  the  wall,  produced  the  most  fatal  consequences. 

Ed. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Sheep  Husbandry. 

Sir, — I  atn  glad  that  you  have  introduced 
into  your  pages  the  subject  of  sheep  hus- 
bandry. I  have  ever  considered  it  a  species 
of  murder  to  slaughter,  as  we  do,  thousands 
of  "  bags  of  bones,"  without  even  the  attempt 
to  cover  them  with  flesh,  not  calculating  that 
if  they  were  to  share  our  care  and  attention 
in  an  equal  degree  with  other  kinds  of  stock, 
they  would,  in  an  equal  degree,  pay  for  the 
labour  and  expense  of  feeding  :  indeed  it  is 
melancholy  to  see  the  poor,  miserable,  skinny, 
long-boned,  lantern-jawed  objects  that  are 
exhibited  by  hundreds  on  the  shambles  and 
in  the  wagons  every  market  day,  with  their 
backs  turned  inside  out,  and  the  very  little 
fat  they  can  boast  driven  up  into  their  necks 
and  loins — objects  of  loathing  rather  than  of 
longing,  and  still  bearing  the  name  of  mut- 
ton !  call  it  sheep  if  you  please,  but  it  is  very 
far  from  mutton,  any  how.  And  yet  all  these 
carcasses  might  be  made  to  carry  loads  of  the 
finest  and  most  delicious  food,  by  the  easiest 
and  most  convenient  modes  imaginable,  for  it 
is  by  no  means  of  necessity  that  they  fall  into 
that  state  of  atrophy,  which  many  of  them 
exhibit  when  exposed,  at  their  best  estate,  for 
sale  on  the  shambles;  it  is  but  to  take  com- 
mon care  of  them,  and  treat  them  with  a 
portion  of  that  kindness  which  is  paid  to 
other  stock,  and  they  will  never  dwindle 
away  into  the  contemptible  things  which  we 
60  often  witness. 

There  is  no  animal  which  so  soon  exhibits 
the  value  of  care  and  keep  as  the  sheep,  nor 
is  there  any  other  which  pays  thrice  for  the 
food  which  it  eats — namely,  in  flesh,  wool 
and  dung,  the  value  of  all  which  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  food  and  shelter — they  can  be 
kept  and  fed  on  a  large  scale  by  those  who 
have  no  land,  being  found  to  thrive  in  con- 
finement and  under  a  course  of  stall-feeding 
better  than  almost  any  other  stock;  and  I 
have  often  wondered  that  mechanics  and 
others  in  our  cities  do  not  feed  a  sheep  or  two 
before  winter,  as  regularly  as  many  do  a  hog 


or  two;  there  cannot  be  more  wholesome 
meat,  and  when  it  is  properly  fatted  it  bears 
the  salt  well,  and  spends  better  in  a  family 
than  the  very  fat  pork  which  we  often  meet 
with  at  the  tables  of  the  working  classes. 
They  are  a  fatting  stock  far  more  convenient 
to  persons  occupying  small  premises  than 
hogs,  are  cleaner,  quieter  and  easier  fed,  re- 
quiring nothing  but  that  food  which  is  the 
most  easily  obtained,  and  when  corn  and  oats 
are  cheap,  as  they  now  are,  would  prove  a 
profitable  as  well  as  a  convenient  fatting 
stock  to  many  an  industrious  city  family. 

But  it  is  in  the  country  where  the  great 
benefits  of  a  different  system  of  sheep  hus- 
bandry would  be  felt,  and  where,  if  it  were 
better  understood,  its  value  would  be  more 
highly  appreciated  ;  and  I  cannot  think  of 
any  better  way  that  I  have  in  my  power  to 
serve  the  cause  which  I  so  much  regard,  than 
to  copy  for  your  very  valuable  and  interesting 
work,  some  observations  on  this  important 
subject  from  a  late  English  work ;  these,  in 
connexion  with  your  article  at  page  206,  and 
the  drawings  of  temporary  fencing  or  hurdles 
in  your  last,  will — or  I  am  much  mistaken — 
set  many  thinking,  and,  I  trust,  be  the  means 
of  inducing  them  to  practise  a  system  which 
in  Europe  has  tended  more  than  any  thing 
else  to  benefit  the  cause  of  agriculture.  It 
is  there  said — 

"  Of  all  domestic  animals,  sheep  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  farmer  and  the 
community ;  they  can  be  reared  in  situations 
where  scarcely  any  other  animal  can  subsist, 
and  in  their  fleeces  they  supply  an  article 
which,  by  its  manufacture,  gives  employment 
and  the  means  of  living  to  thousands,  and 
thus  contributes  to  the  productive  labour,  the 
commercial  prosperity  and  the  opulence — the 
feeding  and  clothing  of  the  inhabitants  of 
every  country  where  these  animals  are  bred. 
Sheep  husbandry,  therefore,  well  deserves 
the  best  attention  of  the  farmer,  for  from  it 
no  small  share  of  his  profits  arises.  But  we 
are  too  much  disposed  to  manage  our  sheep, 
although  the  most  profitable,  with  less  care 
than  any  other  of  our  domestic  animals;  we 
compel  them  to  bear  the  storms  and  hurri- 
canes of  winter,  but  were  we  to  expend  upon 
them  somewhat  of  the  attention  we  bestow 
on  our  horses  and  cattle,  and  shelter  them 
from  the  merciless  blasts  of  rain  and  snow, 
and  allow  them  food,  the  flock  would  be  pro- 
fitable, instead  of,  as  it  often  is,  a  loss. 

With  regard  to  sheltering  sheep  in  winter, 
and  otherwise  managing  them.  Lord  Western 
is  surpassed  by  no  breeder  in  the  world ;  and 
any  remarks  from  him,  demand  the  most  se- 
rious consideration  of  every  intelligent  sheep- 
owner;  he  says,  "I  have  a  flock  of  pure  me- 
rinos, and  another  of  anglo-merinos,  of  which 
I  have  exhibited  specimens  at  the  Smithfield 
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show  of  fat  stock,  and  also  at  Oxford,  and 
after  three  years'  experience  of  the  practice, 
am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  fatting  stock 
thrive  quicker,  and  the  sheep  with  their 
lambs  do  better  than  out  of  doors ;  I  bepin  by 
putting  them  into  the  yards  in  November  at 
night,  letting  them  out  during  the  day,  and 
as  the  season  advances,  I  do  not  let  them  go 
abroad  at  all,  except  in  a  fine  sunny  day, 
when  the  ewes  and  lambs  go  on  a  piece  of 
dry  grass,  on  which  I  give  them  cabbages  or 
turnips.  I  like  the  litter  to  accumulate  un- 
der them  so  as  it  do  not  heat;  I  think  they 
tread  the  litter  with  their  little  sharp  feet 
quite  as  effectually  as  bullocks,  and  the  ma- 
nure from  them  is  better,  the  higher  they  are 
fed  of  course  the  richer  the  manure.  I  place 
salt  before  them  in  the  yards,  and  the  ewes 
and  lambs  consume  a  large  quantity,  even  the 
very  young  lambs  eat  it  with  avidity.  That 
sheep  do  not  suffer  from  confinement,  I  have 
abundant  proof;  I  tie  them  up  in  stalls  like 
horses,  and  keep  the  bucks  there  from  season 
to  season,  and  they  are  as  healthy  as  any  that 
are  out  of  doors,  and  will  get  very  fat.  As 
an  experiment,  I  kept  three  pure  merino 
wethers  every  year  in  their  wool,  three  suc- 
cessive seasons  from  the  time  of  their  being 
sixteen  months  old  till  they  were  shorn  of 
their  three  years'  fleeces,  they  were  never 
out  of  the  house,  and  I  never  knew  them 
otherwise  than  healthy,  and  in  good  fleshy 
condition  when  stripped  of  their  three  years' 
old  fleece.  I  sent  one  to  Oxford  that  was  ex- 
ceedingly fat,  after  having  a  fleece  taken 
from  him  that  weighed  28  lbs,,  and  I  shall 
exhibit  another  next  month  extravaffantly 
fat,  with  a  fleece  of  30  lbs.  weight.  My  fold 
yards  are  spacious  and  surrounded  with  sheds 
made  in  the  cheapest  possible  manner,  ten 
feet  wide  and  six  or  seven  feet  high :  some 
persons  prefer  erecting  sheds  of  more  durable 
materials,  but  cheapness  places  these  within 
the  reach  of  farmers  with  short  tenures.  1 
have  adverted  to  every  circumstance  calcu- 
lated to  recommend  the  practice  of  yard- 
folding  sheep  in  winter,  of  which  I  am  a  de- 
^cided  advocate,  and  I  know  of  nothing  that 
can  render  the  policy  of  the  system  at  all 
questionable  when  the  necessary  means  are 
attainable  with  any  tolerable  facility." 

Your  Subscriber. 

Oftentimes,  extravagant  praise  is  be- 
stowed on  a  light,  loamy-land  farmer,  who 
has  not  a  stone  or  other  obstruction  on  his 
land,  and  which  has  been  well  tilled  by  his 
predecessor  for  the  last  generation,  for  the 
clean  and  neat  state  of  his  drilled  crops ;  while 
the  stony-land  farmer,  with  equal  skill  and 
ten  times  the  laborious  exertion,  is  passed  un- 
noticed by  superficial  observers. 


To  the  Editor  of  tlie  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Cecidomyia. 

Respected  Friend,  —  Engagements,  in- 
volving the  interests  of  others,  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  make  any  references  to  books  for 
the  purpose  of  replying  to  the  writers  who 
have  commented  upon  the  notes  I  oflered  for 
the  Cabinet,  in  relation  to  the  Hessian  fly. 
Permit  me,  however,  to  employ  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  expressing  gratefulness  and 
thanks  for  the  kind  disposition  manifested  by 
the  author  who  signs  W.  L.  H.,  VVoodlawn, 
Harford  County,  Maryland.  It  is  an  act  of 
common  justice,  in  addition,  to  state,  in  reply 
to  some  others,  that  neither  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  nor  the  lady  who  ori- 
ginally made  the  observations  offered  for  pub- 
lication, is  in  any  way  answerable  for  the  in- 
sertion of  my  paper  in  the  Cabinet,  or  for  any 
thing  contained  in  it.  The  writer  of  this, 
and  the  paper  just  named,  served,  at  the  ear- 
nest and  repeated  request  of  personal  friends, 
on  the  Committee  which  first  reported  on 
Miss  Morris's  observations ;  and  that  at  a 
time  otherwise  extremely  inconvenient,  from 
the  burden  of  engagements,  temporary  in 
their  character,  but  consisting  in  serious  du- 
ties to  others,  and  utterly  destructive  of  any 
thing  like  application.  Any  one  disposed  to 
be  severe  with  a  lady  should  be  told  that  the 
observations  were  not  designed  by  Miss  AL 
for  publication,  but  were  also  requested  of 
her  for  that  purpose  by  friends,  aware  of  the 
great  labour  and  accuracy  which  she  had  be- 
stowed on  the  habits  of  insects.  It  having 
been  ascertained  that  the  proposed  paper  in 
the  Transactions  would  not  appear  for  some 
interval  of  time,  it  was  thought  that  the 
speedier  dissemination  of  the  facts  alleged  to 
have  been  observed,  would  save  time  in  in- 
vestigations and  experiments  on  the  growing 
crops;  and  for  this  purpose  the  use  of  the 
pages  of  the  Cabinet  was  solicited.  In  doing 
this,  inconvenience  was  incurred ;  but  the 
hope  was  entertained  of  doing  some  service 
to  the  community.  I  cannot  conceive  what 
there  is  in  these  efforts  to  do  fellow-citizens 
a  service,  that  should  authorize  any  one  to 
feel  displeasure  or  offence, 

I  care  nothing  whatever  for  "  theories"  on 
this  subject.  The  question  is  one  of  facts. 
Knowing  the  lady,  whose  name  has  so  fre- 
quently been  repeated,  to  be  a  careful,  mi- 
nute and  intelligent  observer,  and  opinions 
and  assertions  on  this  subject  being  various 
and  even  contradictory,  as  your  last  number 
is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show,  I  cannot  see 
any  harm  in  the  publication  of  what  she  be- 
lieved she  saw,  or  in  the  addition  of  the  de- 
scriptions from  Say. 

As  to  personal  charges  against  myself,  of 
not  having  read  on  the  subject,  they  do  not 
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seem  to  me  to  have  any  bearing  on  the  argu- 
ments just  recited ;  nor  can  I  suppose  thiis 
matter  is  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the 
Cabinet.  Tliey  are  curious  about  a  mis- 
chievous insect,  and  not  about  the  deficien- 
cies or  faults  of  an  obscure  individual  in  Phil- 
adelphia. The  paper  was  inspected  by  tiiose 
who  had  given  recent  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. If  a  struggle  of  mutual  vanities  were 
desirable,  as  it  is  not,  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  commence  one.  The  credit  of  first  disco- 
very is,  indeed,  a  question  of  justice  to  indi- 
viduals, whether  the  praise  be  due  to  Miss 
M.  or  to  some  prior  inquirer.  Any  effort, 
however,  towards  settling  this  point,  I  must 
be  excused  for  omitting  or  at  least  postponing, 
for  the  reasons  stated  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  note.  I  observe  the  "  pale, 
green  worm,"  described  by  Miss  M.,  in  a  pa- 
per of  Mr.  James  Worth,  which  certainly 
goes  to  strengthen  her  views.  Any  one  ac- 
customed to  watch  the  progress  of  the  natu- 
ral sciences  or  the  useful  arts,  knows  that  it 
is  in  this  manner  that  the  most  important  im- 
provements are  made ;  by  repeated  observa- 
tions and  such  occasional  advancements,  great 
or  small,  as  opportunity  enables  us  to  make. 
I  would  wish,  further,  to  remind  some  of 
your  correspondents  of  the  great  danger 
which  exists  of  converting  the  license  con- 
ferred by  anonymous  writing  into  a  source  of 
impropriety,  especially  when  assailing  per- 
sons who  give  their  names  at  full  length. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

B.  H.  Coaxes. 

PhiJadelphia,  3mo.,  1, 1841. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Hessian  Fly. 

The  late  numbers  of  the  Cabinet  afford 
evidence  that  the  Hessian  or  wheat  fly  at- 
tracts at  least  a  portion  of  that  attention  from 
the  agricultural  community  which  its  im- 
portance demands ;  they  also  show  that  though 
much  has  been  attempted  and  something 
done,  there  are  still  some  points  in  the  his- 
tory of  that  insect,  to  be  elucidated  before 
any  remedy  which  can  be  proposed  will  be 
likely  to  receive  the  entire  confidence  of  all. 

A  fact  of  some  importance  in  relation  to 
this  matter  lately  fell  under  my  observation, 
and  as  a  similar  one  has  not  been  noticed  by 
any  other  person,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
tends, 1  thought  it  might  be  proper  to  give  it 
a  place  on  the  pages  of  the  Cabinet. 

About  the  25th  of  9th  month  last  I  planted, 
in  a  bed  in  my  garden,  some  wheat  which  I 
had  carefully  selected  from  a  favourite  kind, 
with  the  view  of  still  further  improving  it. 
On  one  of  the  warm  afternoons  which  occur- 
red between  the  1st  and  5th  of  the  following 
month,  whilst  looking  at  my  wheat,  then  just 
up,  I  saw  something  on  one  of  the  leaves, 


which  I  supposed  was  the  insect  in  question ; 
and  upon  stooping  down  to  examine  it  more 
closely,  I  found  it  with  its  body  curved,  its 
oviduct  in  contact  with  the  leaf,  and  1  had  no 
doubt  in  the  act  of  depositing  its  eggs.  Be- 
ing desirous  of  observing  its  operations  as 
long  as  possible,  I  made  no  immediate  at- 
tempt to  secure  it,  and  it  shortly  after  flew 
away.  1  very  soon  after  compared  what  I 
recollected  of  its  appearance  with  specimens 
of  the  fly  in  my  possession,  which  were  pro- 
duced from  piipfB  found  in  the  wheat,  and  had 
no  doubt  of  its  identity  with  them.  I  pulled 
the  leaf  from  which  the  fly  had  flown,  and 
upon  applying  a  magnifier,  found  three  or 
four  "elongated,  linear,  pale-fulvous"  eggs, 
nicely  glued  down  in  one  of  the  stricB  or  mi- 
nute grooves  near  its  middle,  but  so  small  as 
not  to  be  distinctly  seen  without  the  aid  of 
the  glass.  Tlie  wheat  at  that  time  had  shot 
forth  but  one  blade,  and  that  stood  erect ;  the 
one  on  which  the  eggs  were  deposited  had 
its  concave  or  upper  surface  turned  towards 
the  south  or  south-west — being  thus  exposed 
to  the  sun's  rays  and  sheltered  from  the  cold 
winds,  which  sometimes  blow  at  that  season 
of  the  year,  they  would  probably  very  soon 
hatch,  and  the  larvcc  descending  but  a  short 
distance,  would  find  their  appropriate  food 
and  accommodations  for  the  winter. 

If  the  above-stated  fact  should  be  consi- 
dered sufficient  to  settle  the  question  as  to 
the  place  and  manner  in  which  the  eggs  of 
the  fly  are  deposited  in  the  autumn,  we  may 
still  inquire  whether  the  perfect  insect  ever 
survives  the  winter  in  a  state  capable  of  pro- 
pagating its  kind  in  the  spring — and  whether 
the  young  ever  hybcrnates  in  any  plant  ex- 
cept wheat,  or  some  other  of  the  biennial  ce- 
real grasses.  If  these  questions  can  be  an- 
swered in  the  negative — and  I  doubt  not  the 
first  of  them  at  least  may  be — the  remedy  for 
the  evil,  and  probably  the  only  effectual  one 
that  can  be  applied,  is  that  suggested  by  W, 
L.  H.,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Cabinet,  viz. 
the  abandonment  of  every  crop  which  nour- 
ishes the  insect,  for  such  a  length  of  time  as 
will  ensure  its  total  destruction. 

P.  Passmore. 

East  Goshen,  3  mo.  1st,  1841. 


DestructiTs  effect  of  Wheat  on  Sheep. 

A  FLOCK  of  sheep,  more  than  200  in  num- 
ber, broke  into  a  field  where  was  a  quantity 
of  wheat  bound  up  and  fit  for  carting  to  the 
barn ;  they  had  fed  heartily  upon  it  before 
they  were  discovered  by  the  shepherd,  when 
they  were  removed  to  their  pasture  from 
whence  they  had  strayed  ;  the  next  morning 
4  of  them  were  found  dead,  and  several  oth- 
ers were  ill — the  morning  after,  24  more  had 
died,  and  as  many  more  were  all  but  dead — 
and  then,  the  owner  sent  for  the  doctor ! 


No.  8. 
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ECONOMICAL  GATES. 


A  WRITER  in  the  3d  volume  of  the  Genes- 
see  Farmer,  estimates  the  difference  of  time 
between  passing  through  gates  and  bars, 
■where  a  man  and  team  passes  but  once  a  day 
for  half  a  year,  to  be  equal  to  three  days  and 
a  quarter,  and  goes  into  a  calculation  of  the 
amount,  of  which  this  time  would  pay  the 
interest.  As  a  moment's  reflection  will  con- 
vince any  one  that  there  is  a  great  saving  of 
time  in  using  gates  instead  of  bars,  I  will 
give  my  method  of  making  what  may  be  called 
Improved  Balance  Gates. 

For  the  top  rail,  take  a  tree  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  long,  and  about  twelve  inches  at 
the  butt,  diameter ;  hew  the  small  end  for 
eleven  feet,  beginning  three  by  four  inches 
at  the  end,  leaving  it  six  by  four,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  eleven  feet.  Now  mortice,  six 
inches  from  the  small  end,  a  hole  four  inches 
long  and  one  inch  wide  ;  also  another  mortice, 
eleven  feet  from  the  end,  six  inches  long  and 
one  inch  wide ;  and  a  third,  midway  between 
the  two,  five  inches  long  and  one  inch  wide : 
into  these  mortices  insert  slats  of  good  white 
oak,  of  a  size  to  fill  the  mortices,  and  extend- 
ing to  a  depth  of  four  feet  and  two  inches, 
which  will  form  the  height  of  the  gate,  and 
on  these  lay  boards,  either  four,  six,  or  eight 
inches  wide,  and  as  wide  apart  as  suits  your 
convenience  or  taste  ;  then  take  three  slats, 
similar  to  the  first,  only  thinner,  place  them 
on  the  boards  opposite  to  those  morticed 
through  the  top  rail,  and  rivet  them  together, 
one  rivet  in  each  end  of  each  board,  and  your 
gate  is  ready  for  hanging. 

The  post  on  which  the  gate  is  made  to 
swing  must  be  strong,  and  either  round  or 
octagon ;  insert  into  the  top  of  this  post  a  cast- 
iron  gudgeon,  having  the  end  oval,  such  as  is 
technically  called  a  step-gudgeon ;  let  it  pro- 
ject above  the  top  of  the  post  two  and  a  half, 
or  three  inches,  and  insert  the  box,  for  this 
gudgeon  to  run  in,  into  the  top  rail  so  deep, 
as  that  it  will  but  just  clear  easily,  the  top 
of  the  post.  The  gate  should  hang  so  close  to 
the  post  on  which  it  rests,  as  not  to  sag  when 
opened,  and  if  hung  right,  it  will  turn  as 
easily  as  if  suspended  on  hinges.  If  the  end 
of  the  top  rail  is  too  light,  weight  must  be 
added,  if  too  heavy,  hew  some  from  the  sides. 


The  best  fastening  is  a  sliding  bar,  to  enter  a 
mortice  in  the  post,  so  that  the  gate  cannot 
be  raised,  nor  the  bottom  shoved  through, 
either  way.  —  Cultivator. 

The  slats  and  boards  for  the  gate  should  be  made  of 
the  lightest  wood.  If  willow  is  cut  in  May,  or  early  in 
June,  sawn  immediately  into  scantling,  and  submitted 
to  the  action  of  fire  for  seasoning,  it  will  be  found  to 
last  longer  than  any  other  wood  whatever,  without 
such  seasoning;  and  be  the  lightest  that  can  be  ob- 
tained for  this  purpose.  —  Ed. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Clay  Drains. 

Sir,  —  There  is  a  most  simple  and  expe- 
ditious mode  of  Draining  practised  on  some 
of  the  clay  lands  in  England,  which  might 
possibly  be  introduced  into  some  parts  of  this 
country,  with  great  convenience  and  effect. 
It  is  suited  to  all  clay  soils  that  have  a  sufS- 
cient  descent,  but  better  adapted  to  grass- 
land than  to  fields  of  tillage  ;  it  requires  no 
cart-work,  is  very  durable,  and  may  be  com- 
pleted for  eight  cents  per  six  yards  in  length. 
The  ease  with  which  these  drains  might  be 
constructed,  their  cheapness  and  durability, 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  the  cause  of  their 
superseding  all  that  are  now  in  use,  on  soils 
that  are  suited  to  them. 

A  wedge-shaped  drain  to  the  desired  depth 
is  first  made,  two  inches  wide  at  bottom, 
widening  to  four  inches,  at  the  distance  of 
nine  inches  from  the  bottom;  then,  five  pieces 
of  wood  are  prepared  each  one  foot  long,  nine 
inches  deep,  two  inches  wide  at  bottom,  and 
four  inches  wide  at  top,  and  arched:  they 
may  be  fastened  together  by  links,  or  joints, 
and  to  the  centre  of  that  block  which  is  in- 
tended to  go  foremost,  a  chain  about  four  feet 
in  length  is  to  be  very  firmly  fixed,  having  a 
ring  or  larger  link  at  the  other  end,  through 
which  a  wooden  lever  six  or  seven  feet  long, 
and  pointed  with  iron,  is  passed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  a  firm  hold  in  the  bottom  of 
the  trench,  thus  forming  a  lever,  to  force 
the  blocks  forward,  after  the  clay  has  been 
rammed  upon  them.  The  use  of  these  joints 
in  the  blocks  is  to  admit  of  a  drain  being 
turned  a  little  crooked,  if  necessary ;  in  other 
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respects,  a  single  straip-ht  piece  of  wood 
would  be  preferable.  When  tiiese  blocks 
are  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  a  por- 
tion of  clay  is  thrown  in  upon  them,  and  a 
strong  man  is  set  to  ram  it  well  down  on 
them  with  a  rammer  made  of  hard  wood, 
through  which  another  piece  is  put  at  the 
top,  to  serve  for  a  handle.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  throw  in  too  much  clay  at  a 
time,  as  almost  every  thing  depends  upon 
having  the  covering  as  compact  as  possible. 
At  each  separate  ramming,  the  blocks  should 
be  drawn  forward,  so  that  all,  except  the  last, 
can  be  seen;  no  pieces  of  clay  can  then  be 
left  in  the  water-way,  and  the  filling  and 
ramming  go  regularly  on.  It  might  be  ne- 
cessary, in  case  the  clay  is  hard  and  dry,  to 
wet  it  at  the  time  of  ramming,  —  so  much 
depends  upon  its  being  rendered  perfectly 
close,  and  intimately  blended. 

The  main  drains,  to  receive  the  drainage 
from  the  cross  drains,  should  be  larger,  there- 
fore the  blocks  of  wood  must  be  larger  and 
deeper,  and  the  ends  of  the  smaller  drains 
should  enter  them  a  little  down  stream,  to 
prevent  tlie  washing  choaking  the  ends.  It 
is  necessary  to  add,  the  bottom  of  the  drain 
must  be  perfectly  clean  before  the  blocks  are 
placed,  and  the  most  adhesive  clay  or  soil 
that  has  been  dug  out,  must  be  first  thrown  in, 
a  small  portion  at  a  time,  and  very  well 
rammed ;  then  that  which  is  less,  and  still 
less  adhesive,  until  nothing  but  the  vegetable 
mould  and  turf  are  left,  which  may  be  re- 
turned at  leisure;  the  blocks  being  drawn 
forward  by  sticking  the  lever  into  the  bottom 
of  the  trench,  and  forcing  them  on,  until  all 
but  the  last  is  seen,  when  the  filling  and 
ramming  again  commences,  as  said  above. 
None  of  the  soil  must  be  carried  away ;  all 
must  be  returned,  and  so  completely  rammed 
into  the  trencli,  that  when  the  vegetable 
mould  and  turf  shall  be  filled  in,  the  rib  on 
the  top  of  the  trench  shall  not  be  more  than 
two  inches  and  a  half  high;  this  being  a  fair 
criterion  of  the  work  being  well  done.  Thus 
a  drain,  or  water-way,  is  formed  in  a  stiff,  clay 
soil  sub-stratum,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  secured  on  the  top  by  a  wedge 
of  clay,  or  other  strong  soil,  rammed  together 
more  firmly  than  it  was  in  its  original  state. 
In  forming  the  junction  of  the  smaller  with 
the  main  drains,  the  small  blocks  should  be 
placed  close  against  the  large  ones,  and  both 
should  be  rammed  together  at  the  junction ; 
and  then  they  may  be  withdrawn,  to  continue 
the  drains  as  above  directed. 

A  gentleman  in  Gloucester,  England,  who 
has  executed  more  than  three  hundred  miles 
in  extent  of  these  drains,  within  the  last  four 
years,  declares  that  the  whole  charge  does 
not,  in  ordinary  cases,  amount  to  two  and  a 
half  cents  a  yard  ;  the  digging  only,  being  in 


many  places  sixteen  cents  for  eighteen  feet 
in  length,  depending,  however,  on  the  nature 
of  the  sub-soil,  and  the  depth  of  the  drain. 
Mr.  Osborne  also  states,  in  the  Bath  and  west 
of  England  papers,  that  he  has  thus  drained 
more  than  thirty  thousand  rods  within  the 
last  seven  years,  and  has  so  much  improved 
his  farm,  that  where  green  crops  formerly 
rotted  upon  the  ground,  he  now  feeds  eight 
hundred  sheep  on  turnips  throughout  the  win- 
ter. Mr.  Drew  states  that  he  has  these  drains 
cut  and  finished  for  five  and  six  cents  per  rod, 
opening  the  drain,  for  the  workmen,  by  two 
deep  furrows  with  the  plough. 

Now  how  many  thousand  acres  of  wet  land, 
at  present  not  only  unprofitable,  but  ruinous 
to  the  health  of  our  cattle  and  sheep,  might 
thus  be  drained  at  a  comparatively  trifling 
expense,  the  whole  cost  often  being  defrayed 
by  the  increase  of  the  first  crop,  and  a  tenfold 
advantage  derived  in  following  years,  in  the 
saving  of  manure  and  lime,  which  would 
operate  in  that  degree  more  advantageously 
by  the  land  being  laid  dry  and  healthy. 


Johnson  Smithebs. 


Delaware  State. 


Choice  of  Stock. 

Does  it  not  often  happen,  that  farmers  are 
deceived  in  the  choice  of  stock  1  Is  not  an 
animal  sometimes  selected,  perhaps  at  a  high 
price,  for  its  mere  beauty,  without  sufficient 
regard  being  paid  to  its  adaptation  to  the  par- 
ticular use  for  which  it  is  designed "?  A  good 
appearance  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised, 
even  with  an  eye  to  profit ;  but  real  beauty 
is  frequently  dependent  upon  fitness.  Now 
there  are  many  very  beautiful  cattle,  pur- 
chased, too,  at  enormous  prices,  that,  except 
to  please  the  eye,  are  far  inferior  to  many 
lower-priced,  and  greatly  despised,  because 
ignobly  born  animals.  The  truth  is,  cattle 
are  considered  valuable,  some  for  the  sham- 
bles, and  some  for  the  pail;  and  as  almost 
opposite  qualities  are  required  in  the  one  and 
the  other,  they  should  be  examined,  and 
chosen  with  special  reference  to  the  purpose 
designed.  A  person  desirous  of  purchasing 
a  good  milk-cow,  applied  to  a  conscientious 
and  upright  man  who  had  such  a  one  to  dis- 
pose of.  He  stated  that  he  had  a  young 
milk-cow,  of  noble  blood,  and  beautiful  ap- 
pearance, which  could  be  purchased  at  a  high 
price,  and  the  only  earthly  objection  to  her 
as  a  milk-cow  was,  that  she  gave  very  little 
milk;  and  what  she  did  give,  was  rather  in- 
different !  It  is  probable  that  there  is  other 
stock  in  the  market,  at  the  present  time,  but 
not  so  honestly  described :  "  all  is  not  gold 
that  glitters."  —  South.  Plant, 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Hessian  Fly  and  other  Wheat  Insects. 

In  the  last  two  numbers,  6  and  7,  of  the 
current  volume,  5,  of  the  Cabinet,  and  also 
in  some  former  volumes,  several  communica- 
tions have  appeared,  treatinjf  of  the  Hessian 
fly  (cecidomyia  destructor  of  Say),  but  I  shall 
pass  them  by,  inasmuch  as  the  natural  his- 
tory of  that  insect  has,  for  a  considerable 
time  past,  been  as  clearly  ascertained  as  that 
of  any  other  whatever.  The  first  publication 
that  I  know  of,  is  by  General  J.  H.  Cocke  of 
Virginia,  dated  October  1817,  which  describes 
the  fall  deposit ;  see  American  Farmer,  Vol. 
T.,  p.  296.  The  second  is  by  myself,  dated 
1st  February,  1820,  also  describinsf  the  fall 
deposit;  see  same  work,  Vol.  TI.,  p.  180.  The 
third  is  by  Dr.  Isaac  Chapman,  communi- 
cated to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Bucks 
County,  14th  August  1820,  said  to  have  been 
written  in  1797,  stating  its  appearance  in 
Bucks  County  in  1786,  and  its  progress  for 
some  time  afterwards ;  also  describing  its  se- 
veral changes  and  habits  ;  but  the  Doctor  has 
only  noticed  two  generations,  having  blended 
the  second  and  third  together ;  see  Memoirs 
of  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society, 
Vol.  V.  The  fourth,  by  myself,  dated  12th 
February,  1821,  which  traces  the  history  of 
the  insect  throughout  the  year;  see  Ameri- 
can Farmer,  Vol.  III.  p.  187.  The  fifth  is  by 
myself,  dated  1st  June,  1821 ;  see  same  vol- 
ume, p.  213.  The  sixth  is  by  myself,  dated 
in  1823,  treating  of  the  fly  and  three  other 
insects  injurious  to  the  wheat  crop,  and  pro- 
posing a  remedy;  see  Memoirs  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Agricultural  Society,  p.  165. 

I  refer  you  to  all  of  the  abovementioned 
papers,  particularly  the  last;  but  as  many  of 
your  readers  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  them,  I  will  transcribe  what  I  deem 
to  be  essential. 

The  Hessian  fly,  I  believe,  first  made  its 
appearance  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  1776, 
or  soon  after  the  Hessians  were  there,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  among 
some  straw  which  they  brought  with  them ; 
hence  the  name ;  but  the  late  Judge  Peters, 
that  great  friend  and  patron  of  agriculture, 
in  his  notices  for  a  young  farmer  says,  that 
the  insect  was  unknown  in  Hesse,  "  that  its 
name  does  not  prove  its  importation,  for  that 
appellation  was  bestowed  during  our  revolu- 
tionary excitements,  when  every  thing  we 
disliked  was  called  Hessian.  The  insect  has 
been  accurately  described  by  Mr.  Say  and 
Dr.  Chapman ;  but  Mr.  Say  was  mistaken  re- 
specting the  deposit,  as  the  aperture  which 
he  noticed  in  the  sheath  of  the  leaf,  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  insect  passing  into  the  winged 
state,  and  not  perforated  in  the  act  of  depo- 
siting its  eggs.     The  fly  is  of  a  dark  colour, 


about  the  size  of  the  mosquito,  and  the  male 
much  like  it  except  the  wings;  the  body  of 
the  female  is  larger;  the  wings  rest  horizon- 
tally, and  where  they  join  the  body  are  al- 
most pointed,  gradually  expanding  towards 
the  other  end,  where  they  form  nearly  a  semi- 
circle. The  egg  is  scarcely  discernible  to 
the  naked  eye,  is  oblong,  of  a  pale  red  or  am- 
ber colour,  and  placed  in  the  gutter  of  the 
leaf,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  more 
from  the  stalk;  the  caterpillar,  of  a  pale  red 
colour,  is  hatched  in  a  few  days  time  (accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  weather)  and  passes 
down  the  leaf  to  its  junction  with  the  stalk, 
thence  between  the  sheath  and  stalk,  to  near 
the  root  or  joint ;  it  there  becomes  stationary, 
feeds  on  the  sap  of  the  plant  and,  being 
blanched  by  its  covering,  is  mistaken  for  the 
ecrg.  The  first  deposit  takes  place  from  the 
fifteenth  to  the  last  of  April  (as  the  season 
may  be),  changes  to  the  pupa  from  the  first 
to  the  middle  of  May,  and  evolves  in  the 
winged  state,  the  latter  part  of  that  month. 
The  second  generation  commences  from  the 
first  to  the  middle  of  June ;  the  fly  chooses 
the  stunted  plants,  and  deposits  both  on  the 
top  and  underneath  the  upper  leaf,  and  the 
larvse  pass  to  near  the  two  upper  joints, 
but  are  found  mostly  about  the  upper,  and  in 
such  numbers  as  many  perish  for  want  of 
food,  the  increased  number  being  so  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  plants  which  suit  their  pur- 
pose; I  have  counted  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred eggs  on  a  single  leaf.  The  third  depo- 
sit is  made  in  the  manner  of  the  first,  and 
commences  about  the  fifteenth  or  later  in  Au- 
gust, and  is  continued  on  until  cold  weather; 
the  irregularity  of  this  generation  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  various  situations  in  which  the 
pupa  of  the  second  is  thrown,  it  is  lodged  in 
the  straw  of  the  stunted  plants,  so  that  in 
harvesting,  much  of  it  is  scattered  about  the 
stubble-fields  and  the  rest  is  carried  to  barns 
or  stacked ;  such  as  is  early  exposed  to  heat 
may  produce  a  fourth  generation,  whilst  that 
which  is  covered  till  winter  may  not  give  a 
third. 

On  discovering  a  fly  in  the  act  of  deposit- 
ing, I  secured  it,  and  on  exainination  (making 
the  best  calculation  that  I  could,  and  not 
knowing  whether  it  had  deposited  any  eggs 
before)  I  supposed  it  to  contain  one  hundred 
eggs;  if  such  be  the  fact,  the  first  deposit 
would  be  one  hundred ;  the  second  ten  thou- 
sand, and  the  third  one  million,  all  in  the 
course  of  one  year;  happily,  however,  they 
have  enemies  which  vastly  reduce  their  num- 
ber. 

The  only  plants,  according  to  my  observa- 
tions, which  are  subject  to  the  depredations 
of  the  fly,  are  wheat,  rye  and  barley ;  rye, 
owing  to  its  early  spring  growth,  is  not  much 
injured ;  grains  should  be  sown  (in  this  cli- 
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mate)  about  the  first  day  of  October,  as  that 
Bown  afterwards  suffers  more  from  the  winter 
than  the  fly. 

The  only  remedy  which  I  have  any  confi- 
dence in,  must  be  applied  to  the  second,  or 
summer  generation,  (it  is  the  only  one  thac  I 
think  can  be  assailed  with  any  prospect  of 
success)  whilst  in  the  pupa  state,  by  plough- 
ing the  stubble-fields  before  putting  in  the 
next  crop ;  in  that  case,  grass-seed  could  not 
be  sown  among  the  grain ;  but  by  changing 
the  course  of  cropping,  beginning  with  wheat, 
rye  or  barley,  followed  by  corn,  and  ending 
with  oats  and  grass,  the  difficulty  mi2"ht  be 
avoided ;  nor  need  the  stubble  be  ploughed 
till  towards  the  first  of  April,  or  any  tiirie  dur- 
ing the  winter ;  plants  about  stacks  and  other 
places  must  also  be  attended  to;  and  let  it 
be  remembered  that  farmers  must  pursue  the 
same  plan,  as  it  is  in  vain  for  a  few  indivi- 
duals to  attempt  an  object,  whilst  thousands 
are  united  to  oppose  it.  I  will  further  ob- 
serve, that  the  surest  way  to  raise  a  good 
crop  of  any  grain  subject  to  injury  from  the 
fly,  is  to  put  the  lands  in  a  proper  state  of  cul- 
tivation, as  where  that  is  the  case,  and  when 
th?  season  proves  favourable,  little  or  no  dam- 
age will  be  sustained,  although  the  fly  may 
be  very  numerous,  as  it  certainly  is  every 
year.  It  is  folly  to  sow  wheat  on  a  poor 
soil. 

The  insect  described  by  Miss  Morris  is  not 
the  Hessian  fly,  and  I  think  she  is  mistaken 
in  the  manner  of  depositing  its  eggs,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  as  that  noticed  by  me  in 
1823 ;  it  has  three  generations  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  and  is  observed  a  few  days  earlier 
than  the  Hessian  fly,  and  the  same  remedy 
may  be  applied  to  both ;  the  spring  and  fall 
generations  are  to  be  found  near  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  and  the  summer  are  at  the  seve- 
ral joints.  There  is  another  insect  lodged  in 
the  straw  above  the  upper  joint,  which  causes 
the  premature  appearance  of  ripeness  of  the 
head  and  prevents  the  grain  from  forming; 
it  has  not  yet  done  much  injury,  but  may 
hereafter  increase. 

There  is  also  an  insect  which  attacks  the 
roots  of  wheat  and  causes  the  stunt  or  sedge ; 
it  is  probably  a  species  of  aphis,  and  the  re- 
medy must  be  applied  to  the  soil.  I  would 
recommend  salt  or  ashes ;  perhaps  lime  might 
be  good.  James  Worth. 

Sharon,  Bucks  County,  1st  March,  3841. 


over  the  garden  under  his  charge,  the  jar- 
gonelle pear  uniformly  escaped  the  infection, 
it  occurred  to  him  that  by  engrafting  the  Rib- 
ston  pippin  upon  the  jargonelle  stock,  the  in- 
fluence by  which  the  latter  seemed  to  resist 
the  attack  of  the  aphis  might  be  imparted  to 
the  apple.  This  he  accordingly  tried  three 
or  four  years  ago,  and  the  result  has  not  only 
answered  Mr.  M'Hardy's  expectations  in  re- 
gard to  the  health  of  the  wood,  but  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  fruit,  both  as  to  the  size 
and  flavour.  Specimens  of  the  wood  and  fruit 
from  the  infected  tree,  and  from  the  engrafted 
one,  are  at  present  to  be  seen  at  Messrs. 
Dickson  and  Turnbull's  here,  and  the  remark- 
able contrast  which  they  present  afiLrds  the 
most  convincing  evidence  of  the  beneficial 
effect  of  the  system,  which  the  experience 
of  three  successive  seasons  has  confirmed. — 
Perth  Courier. 


Horticultural  Discovery. 

The  American  aphis  or  bug,  of  late  years 
has  proved  very  destructive  to  wall  fruit,  and 
particularly  to  our  finest  winter  apple,  the 
Ribston  pippin.  Mr.  M'Hardy,  gardener  to 
John  Grant,  Esq.,  of  Kilgraston,  having  ob- 
served, during  the  progress  of  this  insect 


Devonshire  Cream. 

The  peculiarly  rich  cream  of  Devonshire 
(England),  called  "  clotted  cream,"  is  ob- 
tained by  using  zinc  pans,  of  a  peculiar  con- 
struction, consisting  of  an  upper  and  lower 
apartment ;  the  milk  is  put  into  the  upper 
apartment,  and,  after  it  has  stood  12  hours,  a 
quantity  of  boiling  water  is  introduced  into 
the  lower  one ;  and  at  the  end  of  another  12 
hours  the  cream  is  taken  off  much  more  rea- 
dily and  perfectly  than  in  the  common  way, 
and  it  is  also  more  abundant  and  richer.  The 
result  of  twelve  experiments  carefully  made 
was  as  follows  :  four  gallons  of  milk  treated 
as  above  gave,  in  24  hours,  four  pints  and  a 
half  of  cream,  which  yielded,  after  churning 
1.5  minutes,  40  ounces  of  butter;  while  four 
gallons  of  milk  treated  in  the  usual  way 
gave,  in  48  hours,  four  pints  of  cream,  which 
yielded,  after  churning  90  minutes,  36  ounces 
of  butter:  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
cream  being  12^  per  cent.  If  it  is  true  that 
you  would  thus  get  some  two  pounds  more 
butter  per  week  from  each  cow,  the  apparatus 
and  the  extra  trouble  attending  its  erection 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  time  saved  in  churn- 
ing —  would  soon  be  paid  for.  —  Vermont 
Farmer. 

Remarks.— In  the  Farmers'  Cabinet,  Vol.  4,  page  91, 
there  is  an  article  on  this  subject,  which  goes  minutely 
into  all  its  details,  and  we  would  turn  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  its  consideration.  The  apparatus  there 
described  has  been  found,  in  this  country,  to  answer 
fully  the  purpose,  and  a  model  pan,  containing  a  few 
pints,  is  sent  for  inspection  to  the  office  of  the  Cabinet. 
It  would  be  easy  to  fix  the  pans  so  that  a  stream  of 
cold  water  might  be  made  continually  to  pass  through 
the  casing  pan  which  surrounds  the  milk,  in  e.\tremely 
hot  weather,  by  which  coolness  might  be  communi- 
cated to  any  degree  required,  by  means  of  ice,  should 
this  be  thought  necessary.  Ed. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Hessian  Fly. 

Esteemed  Friend, —  Havinor  made  a  visit 
to  my  patch  of"  Odessa  wheat,"  the  seed  of 
which  thou  gave  me,  I  found  it  almost  all  de- 
stroyed by  the  Fly,  a  specimen  of  which  I 
herewith  send  to  thee.  From  this  it  appears 
evident  that  Miss  Morris's  plan  for  guarding 
against  the  fly,  will  do  nothing  ;  and  it  is 
equally  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  eggs 
of  the  fly  are  deposited  in  the  grain,  for  the 
sample  of  wheat  here  spoken  of  was  from 
Europe,  where  the  fly  is  not  known,  and  was 
sown  in  this  country  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
fallacious,  also,  to  believe,  that  the  frost  will 
kill  the  fly  in  its  larva  or  pupa  slate,  for  I 
found  many  of  the  stalks  cut  ofl^,  and  lying 
loose  on  the  frozen  ground  —  which  must, 
therefore,  have  been  exposed  to  the  severest 
part  of  the  winter  —  with  the  flies  so  forward 
as  to  be  ready  to  take  wing,  so  soon  as  the 
sun  shall  have  warmed  them  into  existence. 

But  the  destruction  of  the  Odessa  wheat 
is  not  the  worst  of  it,  for  I  find  that  my  whole 
crop  has,  during  the  winter,  sufl^ered  much 
from  the  same  cause,  so  that  the  field  which 
was  so  green  and  beautiful  at  the  first  clear- 
ing off  of  the  snow,  now  lies  brown  and  dry. 

Now  I  believe  the  only  remedy  for  this 
great  evil  is,  to  manure  well,  and  sow  the 
crop  from  the  5th  to  the  10th  of  October ; 
that  is  the  time  which  I  always  observed, 
until  the  two  last  years,  and  was  always  suc- 
cessful in  raising  a  crop  of  wheat;  the  last 
year  I  commenced  sowing  on  the  24th  day 
of  September;  the  Odessa  wheat  was  sown 
on  the  25lh  of  that  month. 

Sincerely  thy  friend. 

Homer  Eachus. 

Egmont,  Delaware  Co.,  27th  Feb.,  1841. 

Our  friend  should  pass  a  heavy  roller  over  his  crop, 
go  soon  as  the  frost  has  left  the  ground,  and  the  land 
is  dry  enough  to  bear  the  operation  ;  the  plants  would 
then  be  enabled  to  strike  fresh  root,  and  if  at  the  same 
time  a  sprinkling  of  ashes,  marl,  poudrette,  or  lime  were 
applied,  as  atop-dressing,  it  is  believed  that  it  would 
be  the  means  of  recovering,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
a  crop  that  would  otherwise  be  a  total  loss.  Few  per- 
sons are  aware  of  the  value  of  a  heavy  Roller.  —  Ed. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Decayed  Turnips. 

Sir,  —  Seeing  many  inquiries  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  rotting  of  a  turnip  crop,  without 
the  least  appearance  of  the  disease  externally, 
and  having  had  much  experience  in  the  rais- 
ing root-crops  of  various  kinds,  I  v/ould  say, 
the  evil  arises  from  a  wet  and  retentive  sub- 
soil. Four  years  ago,  I  sowed  a  fresh  broken 
up  piece  of  land  with  ruta-baga;  it  had  been 
in  wood,  and  this  was  the  first  cultivated  crop 


that  had  been  raised  upon  it.  The  plants 
came  well,  and  flourished  for  a  season,  when 
some  of  them  began  to  turn  blue,  and  they 
were  then  soon  full  of  the  animal,  called  fa- 
miliarly, the  plant-louse ;  others,  however, 
retained  their  healthy  appearance,  while  their 
internal  parts  were  one  mass  of  corruption  ; 
and  it  was  curious  to  observe,  on  putting  one's 
foot  on  a  large  healthy-looking  turnip,  and 
full  of  foliage,  how  suddenly  the  whole  super- 
structure would  crush  down  into  complete 
rottenness,  the  shell  not  being  more  than 
half  an  inch  in  thickness.  On  examining 
the  tap-roots  of  many  of  them,  they  were 
found  rotten,  although  the  disease  had  not 
extended,  in  some  cases,  to  within  several 
inches  of  the  bulb,  while  the  effluvia  which 
arose,  from  many,  even  of  the  comparatively 
sound-looking  roots,  was  convincing  proof  of 
incipient  decay.  Many  of  the  roots,  to  ap- 
pearance perfectly  sound,  were  packed  away 
for  winter  provender,  but,  I  believe  I  may 
say,  that  not  one  of  them  proved  in  reality 
so,  and  no  cattle  would  touch  them. 

The  winter  following  revealed  the  truth, 
for,  on  e.xamining  the  land,  it  was  found  to  be 
full  of  stagnant  water  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  surface;  since  then,  it  has  been  drained 
and  well  cultivated,  and  I  have  no  idea  that 
the  crop  of  turnips,  which  I  intend  to  grow 
upon  it  the  present  season,  will  decay  on  the 
land.  Should  they,  however,  deceive  me,  I 
will  tell  the  truth,  and  inform  you  of  the  re- 
sult, "  right  or  wrong." 

John  Sturges. 

Delaware  State. 

P.  S.  A  writer  in  the  Yankee  Farmer 
complains  that  many  of  his  diseased  turnips 
were  injured  by  Grubs.  I  beg  to  say  this 
would  not  have  been  the  case,  had  not  the 
turnips  been  first  diseased. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers"  Cabinet. 
Preservation  of  Apples,  Roots,  etc." 

Sir,  —  We  often  hear  of  the  decay  of  the 
winter  stock  of  roots,  and  are  told,  that  to 
preserve  them,  it  is  necessary  to  open  the 
doors  of  the  magazine  every  fine  day,  for  the 
admission  of  fresh  air ;  and  also,  to  leave  a 
passage  from  the  top  of  the  cellar,  or  deposi- 
tory, by  which  the  damp  and  foul  air  might 
escape,  and  thus  prevent  fermentation,  which 
is  sure  to  take  place,  unless  these  directions 
are  observed.  Now  I  believe  all  this  is 
wrong  from  the  beginning,  and  that  to  pre- 
serve our  roots,  we  ought  to  bury  them  so 
deep,  and  effectually,  as  to  place  them  en- 
tirely out  of  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere 
at  all  times ;  the  next  best  thing  being,  to 
place  them  in  cellars,  where  no  ventilation 
can  ever  take  place ;  carefully  observing  to 
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close  all  up  as  quickly  as  possible,  after  tak- 
ing out  as  many  as  would  be  required  for  two 
or  three  days'  consumption.  Depend  upon  it, 
it  is  the  fresh  air  which  brings  on  fermenta- 
tion, and  is  more  than  one  half  the  cause  of 
the  complaints  we  have,  of  the  bad  effects  of 
feeding  sugar-beets  to  cattle  on  the  com- 
mencement of  spring. 

I  am  led  to  this  subject,  at  the  present  time, 
by  observing,  that  at  the  exhibition  of  the 
New-Haven  County  Ag.  Soc,  in  October 
last,  Mr.  Foote,  of  Bradford  Co.,  Conn.,  pre- 
sented some  apples  of  the  growth  of  the  year 
previous,  1839,  and  that  they  were  greatly 
admired  for  their  beauty  and  perfect  preser- 
vation. Mr.  Foote  observed,  they  were  kept 
without  any  extraordinary  labour  or  pains  on 
his  part;  he  merely  put  them  into  an  unco- 
vered bin  in  his  cellar,  which  is  made  secure 
from  frost  —  of  course  out  of  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere ;  and  in  the  spring,  instead 
ofopening  his  cellar  for  the  admission  of  fresh 
air,  in  fine  weather,  as  is  usually  the  case,  he 
keeps  all  closed  tight,  as  in  the  winter ;  the 
consequence  is,  that  his  apples  keep  sound 
throughout  the  summer  ;  and  he  has  no  doubt 
that  the  admission  of  fresh  air  in  the  spring 
is  the  sole  cause  of  their  decay.  Will  those 
who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  store  of 
roots  for  winter  and  spring  food  think  seriously 
of  this,  and  make  a  fair  experiment,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  themselves  and  those  who  have 
experienced  the  disappointment  of  their  hopes, 
in  the  preservation  of  the  sugar-beet  for  spring 
cattle-feed.  Potatoes  have  been  kept  sound 
and  good  for  two  years,  by  depositing  them 
at  the  bottom  of  a  dry  well ;  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  the  same  result  from  the  same 
practice,  when  applied  to  the  preservation 
of  a  root,  which,  from  its  saccharine  quality, 
is  more  likely  to  run  into  fermentation  than 
any  other  crop  that  is  grown.  The  coming 
spring  will  afford  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  putting  the  matter  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment. 

James  Cornly. 

Delaware  Co.,  Penn. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

On  Surface  3Ianuring. 

Sir, — If  it  be  true,  that  plants  can  take 
manure  into  their  system  when  in  the  form  of 
water  only,  then  assuredly,  a  great  portion  of 
the  manure  which  is  turned  down  by  the 
plough  is  lost,  to  say  the  least  of  it ;  oflen- 
times,  however,  the  roots  of  the  plants,  which 
are  by  these  means  embedded  in  it  during  the 
time  of  the  putrifying  process,  are  seriously 
injured,  being  found  decayed  and  quite  rot- 
ten ;  witness  the  instance  recorded  at  page 
86  of  the  Cabinet  for  October  last,  where  a 


whole  plantation  of  cherry  trees  were  de- 
stroyed by  burying  at  their  roots,  at  the  time 
of  planting,  a  thick  mass  of  stable  manure, 
every  tree  dying  by  poison  in  the  third  year 
after  planting.  The  juices  of  plants  must 
become  vitiated  by  such  gross  food,  and  the 
theory  that  rust  in  wheat  and  various  other 
diseases  are  occasioned  by  this  poisonous  mat- 
ter, is  in  all  probability  correct.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  never  to 
manure  for  a  crop  of  grain,  but  to  give  all 
that  can  be  obtained  to  green  and  root  crops 
destined  for  the  food  of  cattle. 

Then  comes  the  question  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  applying  it  to  the  surface  only  for 
these  crops  ;  and  I  am  very  strongly  of  opi- 
nion that  it  is  the  carbonic  gas  which  is  of 
service  to  vegetation,  and  is  destined  by  its 
weight  to  descend  and  perform  that  office, 
while  the  hydrogen,  which  has  possibly  been 
employed  in  the  formation  of  that  or  some 
other  necessary  ingredient,  passes  off  by  its 
levity,  after  its  presence  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary, escaping  into  the  atmosphere  to  perform 
again  the  destined  round ;  and  it  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  foimd  injurious  rather  than 
otherwise,  were  any  attempt  made  to  confine 
it  in  contact  with  the  plant,  after  its  neces- 
sary office  had  been  fulfilled — according  to 
the  theory  contained  at  page  134  of  the  Ca- 
binet, vol.  .5.  And  I  am  led  to  think  very  se- 
riously on  this  theory,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  necessity  of  waiting  until  the  poison- 
ous gas  has  escaped  from  a  newly-made  hot- 
bed, before  any  plants  or  seeds  can  with 
safety  be  consigned  to  it :  besides,  the  very 
observable  difference  there  always  is  between 
the  smell  of  the  gas  which  rises  from  a  fresh- 
made  hot-bed,  and  that  which  is  evolved  after 
it  has  become  sweet — as  it  is  termed — by  eva- 
poration, goes  strongly  to  corroborate  the 
truth  of  the  theory,  at  least  so  it  appears  to 
me. 

Cowper,  in  his  inimitable  "  Task,"  has  a 
few  lines  so  applicable  to  this  subject,  that  I 
cannot  refrain  from  copying  them.  Speak- 
ing of  the  newly-made  hot  bed,  he  says, 

"  Thrice  must  the  voluble  and  restless  earth 
Spin  round  upon  her  axle,  ere  the  warmth. 
Slow-gathering  in  the  midst,  through  the  square mais 
Diffused,  attain  the  surface:  when,  behold! 
./}  pestilent  and  viost  corrosive  steam, 
Lil<e  a  gross  fog  Bceotian,  rising  fast. 
And  fast  condensed  upon  the  dewy  sash. 
Asks  egress,  which  obtained,  the  overcharged 
And  drenched  conservatory,  breathes  abroad, 
In  voUinies  wheeling  slow,  the  vapour  dank, 
And,  purified,  rejoices  to  have  lost 
Its  foul  inhabitant." 

J.  Douglas. 

Berks  County. 


By  industry  and  frugality,  we  develope  our 
resources,  and  are  not  compelled  to  become 
debtors  to  all  who  will  trust  us. 


No.  a 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Fencing  against  Floods. 

The  writer  has,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  second  volume  of  the  Farmers'  Cabi- 
net, been  one  of  its  constant  readers,  and 
subscribers ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent, has  always  felt  an  anxiety  for  the  day 
of  its  coming  to  the  post-office,  which  has, 
since  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  present 
worthy  proprietors,  been  as  punctual  as  the 
15th  of  each  month.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
the  interest  which  I  have  ever  felt  for  its 
appearance,  I  have  not,  heretofore,  ventured 
to  contribute  any  thing  for  its  pages ;  but 
now  that  the  farmers  in  many  places  have 
sustained  heavy  losses  by  having  their  fences 
carried  away  by  the  late  tremendous  freshet, 
I  feel  a  desire  for  their  and  others'  benefit, 
who  have  been  similarly  circumstanced,  to 
send  you  a  description  of  a  pannel  of  my 
fence,  which,  if  placed  in  such  exposed  situa- 
tions, will  be  found,  after  the  subsiding  of  the 
waters,  on  the  place  where  it  was  erected, 
requiring  only  to  be  lifted  up  and  replaced — 
the  work  of  a  few  minutes  only. 

Two  short  posts,  say  three  feet  long,  set 
into  the  ground,  and  extending  above  it  ten 
or  twelve  inches,  A  pole  six  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  forms  the 
bottom  rail  of  the  pannel  of  fence,  to  be  cut 
flat  on  one  side ;  the  ends  rounded  and  re- 
duced to  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  to  the 
length  of  three  or  four  inches;  these  rounded 
ends  are  intended  to  be  placed  into  holes 
bored  of  a  rather  larger  diameter,  in  the 
posts,  six  inches  from  the  ground,  and  in 
which  they  might  turn.  A  board,  or  flat 
rail,  the  length  of  the  pole,  forms  the  top 
rail  of  the  pannel,  and  to  this,  and  to  the  flat- 
tened sides  of  the  pole,  are  to  be  nailed  the 
uprights,  at  the  distance  proper  to  oppose  the 
stock  it  is  intended  to  pasture  on  the  land  ; 
these  to  be  nailed  on  the  up-stream  side. 
The  pannel  is  now  made ;  insert,  therefore, 
the  rounded  ends  of  the  lower  rail  into  the 
two  holes  bored  in  the  posts,  and  fix  it  up- 
right by  bracing  it  from  the  down-hill  side 
of  the  stream,  with  poles  set  slanting  for  that 
purpose,  and  abutting  against  the  top  rail  of 
the  pannel,  to  which  they  must  be  nailed  — 
proceeding  thus  until  the  fence  is  complete. 

When,  at  the  time  of  a  flood  the  water 
presses  against  the  fence,  the  top  rail  breaks, 
or  the  nails  draw,  and  down  falls  the  fence  — 
the  bottom  rail  turning  in  the  holes  of  the 
posts  —  and  ail  will  pass  harmlessly  over; 
and  when  the  water  has  subsided,  it  is  only 
to  go  and  set  it  up  again,  as  I  said  —  the 
work  of  a  few  minutes  only.  I  will  now  add, 
for  the  information  of  those  who  have  em- 
banked marsh  meadows,  that  I  have  had  in 


use,  for  some  time,  a  particular  description 
of  water  trunks,  which  answer  the  purpose 
far  better  than  the  most  sanguine  of  my 
hopes;  and  should  tlie  E]ditor  think  the  above 
worthy  an  insertion  in  the  pages  of  the  Cabi- 
net, he  may  again  hear  from 

Little  Delaware. 
1st  Month,  27th,  1841. 


To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
The  Cut-Worm. 

Mk.  Editor,  —  I  find  in  the  "Agricultu- 
rist" a  new  mode  of  destroying  the  black 
grub,  or  cut-worm.  It  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  mode  that  has  been  recom- 
mended and  practised  by  myself  and  many 
others,  for  many  years,  and  consists  merely 
in  ploughing  the  land  in  the  autumn,  or 
during  the  winter,  so  as  to  freeze  their  eggs; 
and  this  is  called  new.  Now,  in  justice  to 
your  correspondent,  at  p.  95  of  the  Cabinet 
for  October,  I  must  point  to  his  article  on 
that  subject  with  much  confidence,  consider- 
ing that  what  is  there  stated,  and  the  reason 
deducible  therefrom,  is  perfectly  rational  and 
satisfactory..  The  remarks  of  the  "  Agricul- 
turist" I  shall,  however,  copy  for  your  inser- 
tion, as  such  testimony  comes  in  addition  to 
what  has  already  been  said,  and  adds  much 
to  its  credibility,  although  there  is  nothing 
new  in  it. 

"The  destruction  of  crops  by  the  cut-worm 
is  incalculable  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  countless  remedies  have  been 
ofl^ered,  but  not  one  that  strikes  us  more  for- 
cibly than  the  following,  taken  from  a  num- 
ber of  the  '  Genesee  Farmer,'  the  whole  secret 
consisting  in  turning  up  the  ground  with  the 
plough,  during  the  winter,  so  as  to  freeze  the 
eggs.  A  correspondent  of  Judge  Tucker 
says,  '  One  of  my  neighbours  wishing  to  try 
the  experiment,  broke  up  one  of  his  fields, 
adjoining  that  of  another  neighbour  —  the 
two  fields  being  separated  only  by  a  worm 
fence  —  during  a  warm  spell  in  winter,  when 
the  ground  ploughed  in  the  day  would  freeze 
at  night ;  and  in  the  spring  following  he  again 
ploughed  the  ground,  and  planted  his  corn, 
but  not  a  cut-worm  was  seen  during  the 
whole  season,  while  his  neighbour,  who  ridi- 
culed the  idea  of  ploughing  up  land  during 
winter,  to  prevent  the  cut-worm  from  destroy- 
ing his  corn,  broke  up  his  in  the  spring,  and 
planted  it  also  in  corn;  but  what  was  his 
surprise,  when  he  beheld  his  field  filled  with 
cut-worms,  and  his  corn  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed, while  the  adjoining  field  of  his  neigh- 
bour remained  unmolested  !'  "  The  writer 
adds ;  many  other  experiments  have  been 
made,  and  with  universal  good  success. 

JOHK  StARE£T. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Crops. 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Committee  for 
the  inspection  of  crops  of  last  season's  growth,  have, 
according  to  invitation,  examined  those  grown  by  the 
following  named  gentlemen,  to  wit: 

Dr.  Joseph  Cloud,  of  Delaware  County— James  Govi'- 
en,  Charles  J.  VVolbert,  and  Aaron  Clement,  of  Phila- 
delpliia  County— Anthony  L.  Anderson  and  William 
W.  Roberts,  of  Montgomery  County,  and  after  a  care- 
ful and  impartial  inspection  of  the  same,  do  report  as 
follows : 

To  C.  J.  Wolbert,  the  first  premium  for  5  acres  of  In- 
dian corn. 

To  James  Gowen,  the  first  premium  for  the  best  acre 
of  sugar  beet. 

To  C.  J.  Wolbert,  for  the  second-best  acre  of  sugar  beet. 

To  C.  J.  Wolbert,  for  the  be.-^t  acre  of  mangelwurzel. 

To  James  Gowen,  for  the  second-best        do. 

To  James  Gowen,  for  the  best  acre  of  sugar  parsnep. 

To  James  Gowen,  tnr  the  best  acre  of  carrots. 

To  James  Gowen,  for  the  second-best      do. 

To  Wm.  W.  Roberts,  for  the  best  half  acre  of  sugar 
beet. 

To  Aaron  Clement  for  the  second-best        do.        do. 

Your  Committee  feel  great  pleasure  in  stating  the 
gratification  afforded  them,  in  witnessing  the  superior 
skill  and  attention  bestowed  upon  the  culture  of  the 
different  crops,  as  well  by  the  unsuccessful  as  success- 
ful competitors.  ;j 

Geo.  W.  Roberts. 
Isaac  W.  Roberts. 
Geo.  Uhler. 


We  have  given,  in  our  present  number,  the  portraits 
of  two  remarkable  animals,  that  our  friends  may  trace 
the  value  of  a  single  "  dip"  of  the  short-horns  with  the 
native  breeds  of  Britain.  The  Kintore  ox  was  enor- 
mously fat — not  so  the  Pennsylvania— whose,  natural 
points  were  as  finely  developed  as  they  could  have  been 
in  any  animal  of  half  his  size  and  ripeness.  Our  en- 
graving is  a  perfect  likeness  of  him,  and  at  the  request 
of  numerous  agricultural  friends,  proof  impressions 
have  been  struck  from  the  plate  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
parate publication,  which  may  be  had,  neatly  framed 
and  glazed,  price  25  cents,  at  the  Office  of  the  Farmers' 
Cabinet,  No.  50  North  4th  Street,  Philadelphia. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Hereford  Ox. 

I  PRAT  you,  Mr.  Editor,  to  adorn  your  pages  with  a 
portrait  of  the  thoroughbred  Hereford  o.x,  and  in  the 
way  in  which  you  know  how.  I  confess  I  am  not  satis- 
fied with  any  of  the  portraits  which  I  have  yet  seen  of 
this— to  my  mind— very  superior  animal;  they  all  want 
depth  of  carcass  and  capacity,  and  that  peculiarity  of 
countenance,  which  all  who  have  seen  that  superior 
stock  will  readily  recognize.  I  am  delighted  with  the 
Cabinet  and  the  manner  in  which  its  embellishments  are 
brought  forward,  and  can  vouch  for  the  faithfulness  of 
those  which  have  already  appeared,  for  I  am 

A  Herefordian. 

We  had  been  preparing  a  portrait  of  the  Hereford  ox 
before  we  read  the  above  from  our  correspondent,  and 
shall  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  one  of  the  very  finest 
of  the  old  English  breeds  of  cattle  :  will  he  accept  our 
thanks  for  his  good  opinion  and  kind  feeling— it  shall 
be  our  endeavour,  as  it  is  our  wish,  to  deserve  his  fa- 
vourable notice,  and  to  render  the  Cabinet  worthy  his 
support  and  recommendation,  Ed. 


We  find  that  Mr.  C.  J.  Wolbert's  famous  stock  of  tho- 
roughbred  Durham  cattle  is  advertised  for  public  sale, 
"  without  limitation  or  reserve,"  on  Tuesday  the  11th 
day  of  May,  on  the  Glenfield  farm,  6i  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  ]i  mile  from  the  borough  of  Frankford. 
At  the  same  time  and  place,  will  be  sold  the  remainder 
of  his  live  stock,  consisting  of  half-bred  Devon  and 
Durham  cattle,  and  pure-bred  Berkshire  hogs;  amongst 
the  latter,  several  litters  of  pigs,  from  2  to  4  months 
old,  sired  by  Ben,  and  Prince  Albert. 

Amongst  the  high-bred  cattle,  will  be  found  the  splen- 
did imported  Colostra— the  sire  of  most  of  the  young 
stock,  consisting  of  about  20  very  superior  young  bulla 
and  heifers— and  the  celebrated  cow  Flora,  from  whose 
milk  20 lbs.  of  butter  have  been  made  in  one  week. 
Terms  Cash. 


The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during  the  2d  month, 

(February,)  1841,  was 1.387  inches. 

John  Conrad. 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  3d  mo.  1,  1841. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Flax,  etc. 

"  CHARITY  SHOULD  BEGIN  AT  HOME." 

The  cultivation  of  flax,  which  formerly 
was  deemed  an  object  of  importance,  has  for 
a  long  series  of  years  been  almost  entirely 
abandoned  throughout  our  country,  although 
it  is  understood  large  quantities  of  the  article 
in  a  dressed  state,  and  immense  quantities  of 
the  seed,  and  the  oil  expressed  from  it,  are 
annually  imported  from  foreign  countries  at 
a  great  cost  to  the  nation. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  much  of  our  coun- 
try are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production 
of  this  plant,  particularly  in  the  west,  where 
the  soil  is  rich  and  grain  is  low,  and  where 
it  could  be  cultivated  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. Modern  impfovements  have  been  made 
in  machinery,  and  in  preparing  this  article 
for  manufacture,  and  it  is  now  ascertained, 
beyond  doubt,  that  it  can  be  spun  and  wove 
with  nearly  or  quite  the  same  facility  as  cot- 
ton. The  improved  preparing  and  bleaching 
processes  give  it  almost  the  fineness  and  soft- 
ness of  silk ;  and  the  impression  is,  that  no- 
thing is  wanting  to  introduce  the  manufac- 
ture on  a  large  scale,  but  the  fostering  hand 
of  a  wise  administration  of  government  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  six  cents  a  day 
labour  of  Europe  until  it  fairly  takes  root  and 
becomes  established.  Plain  linen  goods  of 
all  descriptions  are  imported  duty  free,  though 
they  materially  interfere  with  the  consump-! 
tion  of  our  domestic  cotton  fabrics,  and  during! 
the  year  1839  the  invoice  price  of  the  quan-l 
tity  imported  into  the  United  States,  was| 
$7,750,336;  an  impost  duty  of  25  per  cent.,  i 
it  is  believed,  would  have  reduced  this  amount 
to  one-third,  and  have  increased  the  use  of 
cotton  goods  of  our  own  production  in  a  cor- 
responding degree. 

The  seed  of  flax  possesses  properties  which 
render  it  indispensable  for  making  oil  for 
paints;  and  as  food  for  some  descriptions  of 
animals  in  limited  quantities,  and  under  a 
proper  and  judicious  administration  of  it  there 
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is  no  article  superior  to  it.  Yet,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  flaxseed  is  admitted  to  import- 
ation free  of  duty;  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
bushels  of  it  are  every  year  introduced  into 
these  United  States  from  Calcutta,  just  round 
exactly  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  !  The 
poor  East  Indians  who  cultivate  it  for,  and 
send  it  to  us  in  such  immense  quantities,  must 
suppose  we  live  in  a  miserable  country  in- 
deed, when  we  apply  to  them  for  flaxseed. 
When  I  was  first  informed  of  these  importa- 
tions I  had  doubts  of  their  truth,  but  on  in- 
quiry of  those  who  express  the  oil  for  paints 
on  a  large  scale,  it  was  verified  far  beyond 
expectation.  One  manufacturer  of  the  largest 
class  informed  me,  that  every  bushel  he  had 
used  for  the  year  previous,  came  from  the 
East  Indies. 

The  seed  thus  imported,  and  the  expressed 
oil,  which  is  introduced  in  large  quantities 
from  Holland  and  Great  Britain,  cost  us  con- 
siderably upwards  of  a  million  of  dollars  an- 
nually; the  oil  alone  cost,  in  1839,  711,389 
dollars. 

It  requires  a  rich  country,  indeed,  to  aflJbrd 
such  vast  importations  from  abroad,  free  of 
duty,  of  articles  which  our  soil  and  climate 
so  well  favour  the  production  of,  in  almost 
any  quantities ;  but  we  are  such  lovers  of  free 
trade,  that  we  admit  free  foreign  competition 
with  our  agriculturists,  although  nearly  every 
article  we  send  abroad  pays  a  heavy  duty, 
sometimes  more  than  the  original  cost,  before 
it  enters  into  foreign  consumption. 

I  like  free  trade  in  its  widest  sense ;  but 
then  it  must  be  free  every  ivhere,  in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  America,  to  suit  my  taste,  and 
come  up  to  what  we  agricultural  republicans 
consider  reciprocal  justice. 

Many  of  our  planters  and  farmers  in  the 
South  and  West  raise  large  quantities  of  to- 
bacco, and  it  is  deemed  a  valuable  source  of 
revenue  to  them ;  yet  the  duties  paid  on  this 
article  on  its  being  shipped  to  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope is  several  times  the  first  cost  of  it  in  this 
country.  Any  one  would  suppose  that  this 
favoured  country  could  supply  itself  with  to- 
bacco in  all  its  forms  of  manufacture ;  yet  we 
find,  by  referring  to  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  that  there  was  import- 
ed in  1839,  segars,  the  cost  of  which  was  the 
enormous  sum  of  $1,026,740 ! ! ! 
Now,  putting  the  cost  of  our  plain  linens, 
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our  flaxseed  and  flaxseed  oil,  and  segars  to- 
gether, and  we  have  an  aggregate  of  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  gone  out  of  the  country  to 
enrich  foreign  nations  and  impoverish  our 
own,  all  in  the  short  space  of  one  year.  What 
think  ye  of  this  farmers;  is  this  good  man- 
agement, good  economy  1  say  yea  or  nay  at 
once,  or  ever  after  keep  silence.         A.  B. 


For  tlie  Farmers"  Cabinet. 
Water-proof  Dubbing  for  Leather. 

KEEP  YOUR  FEET  DRY  AND  HEAD  COOL. 

^  To  render  leather  water-proof,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  preserve  its  elasticity,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  importance,  as  it  increases  its 
durability,  and  protects  those  who  apply  it  to 
shoes  or  boots  from  the  mischievous  effects 
arising  from  damp  or  wet  feeL  The  follow- 
ing receipt  followed  out  carefully,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  effect  this  object. 

Take  a  pint  of  linseed  oil,  two  ounces  of 
beeswax,  two  ounces  of  spirits  of  turpentine, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  Burgundy  pitch,  and 
slowly  melt  them  together,  continuing  to  stir 
them  so  as  thoroughly  to  incorporate  them, 
being  careful  not  to  set  the  mass  on  fire,  as 
the  ingredients  are  all  combustible.  When 
this  compound  cools,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
about  as  elastic  as  leather  ought  to  be.  If  it 
were  harder,  it  would  cause  the  leather  to 
crack  or  break  when  bent;  and  if  it  were 
softer,  water  would  enter  and  wash  it  out. 
To  apply  it,  re-melt  it,  warm  the  shoes  or 
boots,  and  put  it  on  with  a  small  brush,  or  a 
sponge,  or  piece  of  cloth  tied  on  the  end  of  a 
stick ;  continue  to  warm  it  in  till  the  leather 
is  well  saturated  with  it,  and  particularly  the 
bottoms  of  the  soles  and  heels.  It  should  al- 
ways be  applied  when  the  boots  or  shoes  are 
new,  and  then  lay  them  by  to  season  for  some 
time  before  wearing.  Leather  thus  treated 
will  be  found  impervious  to  water,  and  will 
wear  twice  as  long  as  that  to  which  it  has  not 
been  applied.  The  writer  has  used  this  arti- 
cle for  many  years,  and  can  testify  to  the 
great  benefits  derived  from  it ;  and  lie  has  no 
doubt  but  his  shoemaker's  bill  has  been  re- 
duced to  one-half  by  the  use  of  this  composi- 
tion; and  what  has  been  saved  in  doctors' 
bills  he  is  unable  to  estimate. 

Common  grease  applied  to  leather  tends  to 
rot  it,  and  it  is  soon  washed  out  in  wet  wea- 
ther. O. 

N.  B.  After  shoes  have  been  worn  a  short 
time,  the  leather  will  take  blacking  and  shine 
as  well  as  if  the  composition  had  not  been 
applied  to  it. 


To  preserve  seeds  in  long  voyages,  mix 
them  with  powdered  sugar  and  roll  thera 
tight  in  paper. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Anti-Friction. 

UEWnO  MAKES  HARD  THINGS  GO  EAST,  DESERVES  PRAISE. 

If  horses  could  speak,  no  doubt  they  would 
often  complain  of  the  excessive  friction  of 
cart  and  wagon  wheels. 

It  should  be  the  duty,  as  it  is  unquestion- 
ably the  interest  of  every  farmer  in  the  coun- 
try, to  see  to  the  state  of  his  wheels  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  and  lessen  the  friction  of  them 
to  the  lowest  possible  degree.  The  horse  is 
an  interesting  and  useful  animal,  and  has  but 
a  dogged  life  of  it  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  and  therefore  he  ought  to  have 
his  interest  and  comfort  duly  considered  and 
attended  to.  Those  who  oppress  beasts  un- 
necessarily, always  add  to  their  own  burdens 
by  increasing  their  expenses ;  for  all  domes- 
tic animals  pay  well  for  kindness  and  care. 
A  horse  will  be  more  useful,  and  last  much 
longer  under  kind  and  Christian  treatment, 
than  when  he  is  subjected  to  unnecessary 
hardship  and  extreme  drudgery.  A  horse 
always  draws  with  the  greatest  effect  when 
the  line  of  draught  is  inclined  upwards,  so  as 
to  make  an  angle  of  about  15  degrees  with 
the  horizon ;  for  at  this  inclination  the  line 
of  traction  is  set  at  right  angles  to  the  shoul- 
der, all  parts  of  which  are  then  equally  press- 
ed. W^hen  part  of  the  weight  presses  on  the 
back  of  the  horse,  he  will  draw  a  load  which 
else  he  would  be  incompetent  to  move ;  hence, 
a  horse  can  accomplish  more  in  a  cart  pro- 
perly loaded,  than  he  could  otherwise.  The 
question,  in  regard  to  the  material  most  pro- 
per to  be  applied  to  wheel-carriages  to  dimin- 
ish friction,  is  one  of  great  importance,  and 
every  well-wisher  to  the  interests  of  farmers 
ought  to  lend  some  aid  in  solving  it.  All  the 
varieties  of  grease,  tar,  and  their  combina- 
tions have  been  resorted  to;  and  there  are 
other  substances  which  have  of  latter  years 
been  adopted  to  lessen  the  friction  of  ma- 
chinery; such  as  black-lead  and  soap-stone 
pulverized,  and  mixed  with  small  quantities 
of  fat  of  some  kind.  Yet  I  have  seen  no  re- 
sults of  comparative  experiments  published 
to  instruct  and  guide  the  public.  Should  an^ 
of  the  readers  of  the  Cabinet  possess  practi- 
cal knowledge  on  tiiis  useful  and  interesting 
subject,  they  would  much  oblige  some  of  your 
readers  by  making  it  public  through  your  co- 
lumns. We  have  many  antics  in  our  widely 
extended  country,  but  we  want  one  more,  in 
the  form  of  an  anli-friclion  composition,  for 
application  to  cart  and  wagon-wheels,  to 
make  them  revolve  with  less  labour  to  our 
horses;  and  he  who  will  discover  and  make 
it  known  through  the  Cabinet,  will  deserve 
well  of  the  community  at  large. 
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For  tlie  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
English  Agricultural  3Ieetings. 

As  the  pleasant  season  for  tillafje  has  again 
come  round,  we  believe  that  we  cannot  serve 
the  interests  of  our  numerous  friends  more 
effectually  than  by  copying  from  our  tiles  of 
late  English  papers,  a  few  notices  relatino;  to 
some  of  the  numerous  Agricultural  meetings, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  impress  upon  them  a 
greater  degree  of  interest  concerning  that 
most  important  of  all  operations,  PLOUGH- 
ING, which,  it  must  be  confessed,  docs  not 
receive  from  us  that  attention  which  its  high 
importance  demands.  Perhaps  no  part  of  our 
labour  is  attended  to  with  so  little  care  as 
that  of  ploughing;  while  in  Europe,  the  di-  j 
rect  reverse  is  the  fact,  every  encouragement 
being  given  to  a  business  which  requires  the 
best  skill  of  the  husbandman,  for  upon  that, 
much  of  the  success  of  all  his  other  opera- 
tions depends. 

The  first  we  notice  is,  "  The  Anniversary 
of  the  Royal  Buckinghamshire  Agricultural 
Association."  The  business  of  the  day  com- 
menced with  a  grand  ploughing-match,  when 
£68,  besides  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  hats, 
&.C.,  were  distributed  amongst  the  competi- 
tors, one  of  whom  received  a  new  plough  as 
a  premium.  One  of  the  speakers  who  ad- 
dressed the  meeting,  adverted  at  some  length 
to  the  necessity  of  making  some  improve- 
ments in  the  science  and  economy  of  agricul- 
ture, and  amongst  others,  that  of  substituting 
the  plough  with  two  horses  for  that  of  four 
or  six.  He  proposed  to  give,  next  year,  a 
premium  of  j£5  to  the  owner  of  the  horses 
of  the  successful  two-horse  plough,  anticipat- 
ing that  the  success  attending  their  use  would 
induce  the  Bucks  farmers  to  dispense  with 
the  needless  number  of  horses  (six  in  a  plough) 
which  they  at  present  employ. 

2.  Bradwell  Grove.  It  is  the  custom  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  when  a  person  en- 
ters upon  a  farm,  for  the  neighbours  around 
to  send  their  teams  and  assist  him  to  sow  his 
first  wheat  crop.  Mr.  Gloon  having  entered 
upon  Down's  farm,  the  adjoining  farmers  met 
iand  ploughed  a  24  acre  field  in  the  most  per- 
fect manner  in  four  hours,  taking  the  oppor- 
tunity to  form  the  meeting  into  a  ploiighhig- 
match,  as  a  stimulus  for  the  different  plough- 
men, when  a  subscription,  upon  the  spot,  en- 
abled them  to  offer  three  prizes,  which  were 
most  ably  contested.  The  day  was  remark- 
ably fine,  and  the  view  was  most  gratify- 
ing; and  it  is  intended  to  form  upon  this 
an  anniversary  meeting,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  art  of  ploughing. 

3.  Surrey  Agricultural  Association  com- 
menced with  a  ploughing-match,  which  was 
the  leading  attraction  of  the  day.  There 
were  fifty-three  competitors ;  and  all  tho  no- 


bility of  the  country,  a  great  proportion  be- 
ing ladies,  were  present,  who,  with  the  large 
company  of  farmers  and  their  men,  felt  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  result  of  the  match 
while  going  forward.  The  arrangements  of 
the  field  were  admirably  adjusted,  and  £59 
were  distributed  to  the  different  labourers 
and  servants  upon  the  farm — male  and  female 
— besides  premiums  to  the  ploughmen. 

4.  South  Buckingham  Agricultural  E.xhi- 
bition.  The  business  commenced  with  a 
ploughing-match — 60  ploughs  in  the  field: 
the  first  prize,  five  guinea?,  was  given  by 
Queen  Victoria.  The  second  prize  was  a 
match  between  South  Bucks  and  the  South- 
VVest  Middlesex  Association,  and  was  won 
by  the  latter.  Several  other  competitors^ 
with  three  and  two-horse  ploughs,  attracted 
vast  numbers  of  spectators ;  and  the  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Harcourt,  M.  P.,  remarked,  as  a 
proof  of  the  progress  of  the  Association,  that 
when  first  established,  in  183:3,  they  were 
able  to  reward  but  22  persons  with  £04 ;  this 
year  the  number  was  122,  with  £100. 

5.  Hertfordshire  Agricultural  Society  com- 
menced with  a  ploughing-match,  in  a  field  of 
forty  acres.  The  premiums  awarded  were : 
Class  1st.  A  medal  for  farmers'  sons  under 
23  years  of  age,  who  had  never  been  to  ser- 
vice, and  whose  fathers  occupy  not  less  than 
two  hundred  acres  of  land,  awarded  to  the 
son  of  Mr.  Nightingale.  Class  2.  Five  two- 
horse  ploughs  started,  four  premiums  award- 
ed. Class  3.  Thirty  ploughs  started,  seven 
premiums  awarded — and  in  addition  a  silver 
medal  to  C.  Fry,  the  maker  of  his  own  plough. 

6.  Stamford  Agricultural  Society,  A  beau- 
tiful wheat-plough,  surmounted  with  a  wheat- 
sheaf  and  surrounded  by  a  semi-circle  of 
sickles,  the  blades  of  which  shone  brilliantly 
when  illuminated  by  the  gas,  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  dinner-table.  On  giving  the 
health  of  the  judges  of  stock,  the  Chairman 
remarked,  although  the  duties  which  these 
gentlemen  had  to  perform  were  arduous  and 
unpleasant,  yet  he  had  not  heard  one  word 
of  dissatisfaction  expressed  at  their  decision. 

7.  Weatherly  Agricultural  Association 
commenced  with  a  ploughing-match,  which 
was  numerously  attended  and  well  contested. 
Two  classes  of  premiums  were  awarded,  one 
to  men,  the  other  to  youths  under  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

8.  Surrey  and  Sussex  Agricultural  Exhi- 
bition. A  ploughing-match  on  a  very  grand 
scale  opened  the  business  of  the  day ;  much 
superb  stock  being  also  exhibited. 

9.  East  Suffolk  Agricultural  Exhibition 
was  extremely  well  attended.  The  show  of 
horses  and  cattle  peculiar  to  that  county 
was  fine  beyond  any  former  precedent,  and 
brought  large  prices  at  sale. 

Weal  Firle  lean-stock  and  sheep  show  was 
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very  fully  attended.  The  animals  had  greatly 
improved  by  means  of  these  anniversary 
shows,  and  were  indeed  most  excellent. 

10.  Bowen  and  South  Lincoln  Agricultu- 
ral shows.  On  this  occasion  a  very  hand- 
some silver  cup  was  awarded  to  the  son  of  a 
farmer,  a  premium  for  the  best  ploughing. 
The  stock  of  all  kinds  was  very  superior. 

11.  Warwickshire  Tenth  Anniversary  of 
Agricultural  Society.  The  show  of  Here- 
fords  and  long-horns,  for  which  this  exhibi- 
tion is  very  famous,  was  particularly  fine,  and 
commanded  universal  admiration. 

12.  Abingdon  Agricultural  Association. 
The  object  of  the  Society  being  the  encour- 
agement of  labourers  in  husbandry,  the 
ploughing-matches  were  executed  in  a  mas- 
terly style,  and  were  proofs  of  the  practical 
utility  of  the  Institution. 


Capital. 

There  is  no  mistake  more  common  nor 
more  injurious,  than  that  of  supposing  that 
the  more  land  a  man  holds,  the  greater  must 
be  his  profits,  for  the  profit  does  not  arise 
from  the  land  itself,  but  from  the  manner  of 
using  it ;  for  the  best  soil  may  be  made  un- 
productive by  bad  management,  while  the 
worst  may  be  rendered  profitable  by  the  op- 
posite course ;  but  without  sufficient  capital 
no  land  can  be  properly  cultivated ;  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  nothing  to  which  capital 
can  be  applied  with  greater  certainty  of  a 
fair  return  for  liberal  expenditure,  when  cor- 
rectly employed,  than  land.  In  fact,  assum- 
ing always  that  the  expenditure  be  directed 
with  judgment,  it  will  be  found  that  the  pro- 
fit upon  the  outlay  increases  in  more  than  a 
proportionate  degree  to  its  amount;  thus, 
supposing  twenty-five  dollars  be  the  lowest, 
and  fifty  the  highest  sum  that  can  be  em- 
ployed in  the  common  culture  of  the  same 
acre  of  land,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  if 
twenty-five  dollars  return  at  the  rate  of  ten 
per  cent.,  the  fifty  dollars  will  yield  twenty, 
or  any  intermediate  sum,  at  the  same  pro- 
gressive ratio.  And  admitting  this  to  be  true 
— and  it  is  presumed  no  experienced  agricul- 
turist will  doubt  it — it  follows,  that  a  capital 
of  5,000  dollars,  expended  in  the  cultivation 
of  200  acres,  will  only  yield  a  profit  of  500 
dollars,  while,  if  applied  to  no  more  than  100 
acres,  it  would  produce  1,000  dollars ;  there- 
fore, it  is  evident  that  his  profit  would  be  in- 
creased by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  his 
land.  Many  a  man  has  been  ruined  by  a 
large  farm,  who  might  have  acquired  a  com- 
petency with  one  of  half  the  size.  Most 
farmers  are  anxious  for  large  occupations,  and 
many  are  thus  betrayed  into  the  error  of  tak- 
ing a  greater  quantity  of  ground  than  they 


have  the  means  of  managing  to  advantage ; 
some,  in  the  delusive  hope  of  acquiring  those 
means  by  future  savings;  others,  from  the 
vanity  of  holding  more  land  than  their  neigh- 
bours :  hence  arises  deficiency  of  stock,  imper- 
fect tillage,  and  scanty  crops,  with  all  the  con- 
sequent train  of  rent  in  arrear,  wages  ill-paid, 
and  debts  unsatisfied  —  distress,  duns,  and 
final  ruin !  While  he,  who  prudently  com- 
mences, with  only  such  a  number  of  acres  as 
he  has  the  power  of  cultivating  with  proper 
effect,  is  certain  of  obtaining  the  full  return 
from  the  soil,  and  not  being  burdened  with 
more  land  than  he  can  profitably  enjoy,  his 
engagements  are  within  his  means;  and  thus, 
while  enjoying  present  ease  of  mind,  he  lays 
the  surest  foundation  for  future  prosperity. 
It  therefore  behoves  a  man  to  weigh  well  the 
charges  with  his  means,  and  never  allow 
himself  to  be  seduced  by  any  ideal  prospect 
of  gain,  into  the  imprudence  of  entering  upon 
a  larger  farm  than  his  property  will  enable 
him  to  manage  with  the  spirit  necessary  to 
insure  success. — British  Husbandry. 


Magnesian  Limestone. 

It  had  been  long  known  to  farmers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  IDoncaster  (England),  that 
lime,  made  from  a  certain  stone  and  applied 
to  land,  often  injured  the  crops  considerably. 
Mr.  Tennant,  in  making  a  set  of  experiments 
upon  this  peculiar  calcareous  substance,  found 
that  it  contained  magnesia,  and  on  mixing 
some  calcined  magnesia  with  soil  in  which 
he  sowed  different  seeds,  he  found  that  they 
either  died,  or  vegetated  in  a  very  imperfect 
manner,  and  the  plants  were  never  healthy; 
and  with  great  justice  and  ingenuity  he  re- 
ferred the  bad  effects  of  this  peculiar  lime- 
stone to  the  magnesian  earth  it  contained. 
Yet  it  is  advantageously  employed  in  small 
quantities,  seldom  more  than  25  or  30  bushels 
per  acre.  A. simple  test  of  magnesia  in  lime- 
stone is  the  circumstance  of  its  effervescing 
little  when  plunged  into  an  acid,  and  its  ren- 
dering diluted  nitric  acid,  or  aquafortis,  milky. 
Stones  of  this  kind  are  usually  coloured, 
brown  or  pale  yellow,  and  are  found  in  seve- 
ral counties  of  England,  and  in  many  parts 
of  Ireland.  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
lime  that  ought  to  be  applied  to  different  soils, 
clays  are  thought  generally  to  require  a  larger 
quantity  than  sand  or  dry  loam ;  but  these 
must  be  well  drained  before  the  application. 
It  has  been  applied  in  almost  every  quantity, 
from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  bushels  per 
acre  —  but  one  hundred  and  si.xty  to  light 
lands,  and  eighty  or  one  hundred  bushels 
more  to  heavy,  cohesive  soils,  may  be  consid- 
ered a  full  dressing.  —  General  Report  of 
Scotland. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
On  Pruning  Fruit  Trees. 

Mr.  Editor,  —  This  is  a  subject  which 
merits  our  deep  regard :  to  the  net^dect  of 
tliis  necessary  operation  might  be  attributed 
many  of  the  evils  which  infest  our  orchards 
in  the  shape  of  canker,  blight,  and  rotten- 
ness, proving  in  the  end  the  destruction  of 
thousands  of  our  finest  trees.  I  have  lately 
made  some  extracts  from  a  foreign  work, 
which  appear  to  contain  much  valuable  in- 
struction and  many  new  ideas  on  this  very 
important  branch  of  rural  affairs,  and  by 
giving  them  a  place  in  the  Cabinet  I  think 
you  would  be  serving  a  valuable  cause. 

"  Some  persons  prune  off  all  the  fibres  of 
the  main  roots  of  the  trees  before  planting, 
supposing  that  they  must  perish  and  become 
mouldy ;  but  this  pruning  is,  to  say  the  least, 
entirely  useless ;  but  if  any  large  roots  are 
bruised  or  lacerated,  the  injured  parts  must 
be  removed,  as  they  are  too  large  to  heal, 
although  they  might  not  wholly  decay. 

To  secure  the  proper  direction  of  the 
roots,  every  tree  must  be  deprived  of  tliose 
which  tap,  leaving  those  only  which  extend 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  stem,  the 
object  being,  to  induce  the  roots  to  strike  in 
a  horizontal  direction  not  more  than  six  or 
eight  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  earth; 
but  the  heading  down  of  the  trees  before 
planting,  with  a  view  to  give  them  figure  in 
the  first  instance,  is  oflen  carried  loo  far  by 
those  who  consider  that  by  cutting  them 
very  low,  they  give  strength  to  the  tree  :  it 
is  requisite,  however  —  should  the  wish  be 
to  form  an  orchard  of  half-standard  trees, 
which  is  strongly  recommended  in  prefer- 
ence to  those  of  very  lotly  growth  —  that  a 
certain  number  of  primary  branches  be  found 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  ground,  and  they 
must  therefore  he  procured  by  pruning.  Sup- 
pose then,  that  only  one  erect  shoot,  about  a 
yard  in  length,  be  produced  from  the  graft ; 
then  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  it  back  to 
the  length  of  six  inches  above  its  origin,  by 
which  means  three  or  four  of  the  eyes  re- 
maining will  be  excited  to  send  forth  as 
many  shoots ;  these  might  afterwards  be 
sijortened  at  discretion,  according  to  their 
strength  —  the  weaker  to  be  cut  closer  than 
the  stronger  —  and  thus  a  true  balance  will 
be  given  to  the  members  of  the  tree.  Gar- 
deners diflfer  with  respect  to  the  proper  sea- 
son of  heading  down,  some  insisting  that 
they  ought  not  to  undergo  the  operation  until 
after  they  have  passed  over  one  entire  year 
after  the  planting;  but  after  trying  every 
method,  the  best  appears  to  be,  if  a  strong 
young  tree  be  planted  just  before  the  leaves 
fall  or  have  quite  changed  colour,  it  ought 
not  to  be  pruned  during  that  autumn  or  win- 


ter, but  in  the  following  spring ;  just  when 
the  buds  begin  to  swell,  it  may  be  cut  back 
with  safety  and  more  certainly  than  at  any 
season  of  the  second  year,  and  for  this  rea- 
son :  if  the  pruning  be  performed  at  the 
time  of  plantmg,  say  October,  the  wounds 
remain  exposed  unhealed,  to  the  fickleness 
and  severity  of  the  winter;  but  if  the  tree, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  following  April, 
be  sufficiently  vigorous  to  enlarge  its  buds, 
it  will  be  equally  so,  to  cfii^ct  the  develope- 
ment  of  three  or  four  of  its  lowest  eyes,  and 
thus  to  produce  as  many  branches,  at  a  sea- 
son when  the  vital  fluids  of  the  glandular 
coat  of  the  bark  will  produce  healthy  granu- 
lations over  t!ie  wounded  surfaces:  but  were 
the  shoot  or  shoots  letl  wholly  unpruned, 
the  leading  buds  alone  might  advance  and 
leave  a  great  length  of  wood  of  two  different 
years'  growths  to  be  cut  back  to  the  proper 
distance  above  the  graft. 

The  object  of  pruning  young  trees  is  to 
produce  a  tree  with  a  regular,  open  head, 
with  radiating  branches,  as  nearly  as  the 
habits  of  the  tree  will  permit,  from  a  central 
stem,  obliquely  ascending  to  a  certain  angle. 
Lindley's  observations  on  the  regularity  of  a 
well-pruned  tree,  are  practically  correct ;  he 
says,  if  this  be  effected  at  first,  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  keeping  it  so  afterwards;  but 
particular  care  must  be  taken  in  pruning, 
to  cut  to  that  bud  immediately  on  the  inside 
next  to  the  centre  of  the  tree,  or  to  that  im- 
mediately on  the  outside;  by  these  means, 
on  viewing  the  tree  from  the  outside,  the 
branches  will  appear  in  a  perpendicular  line 
from  the  eye ;  whereas,  if  pruned  to  a  bud 
on  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  branch,  the 
young  shoot  will  be  produced  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  every  branch  will  appear  crooked, 
the  regularity  and  beauty  of  the  tree  being 
thus  destroyed  in  one  year's  pruning. 

As  to  the  proper  time  for  general  pruning, 
there  are  two  seasons  of  vigorous  growth, 
the  one  in  May,  the  other  in  July,  and  the 
critical  period  appears  to  be  just  afler  the 
July  shooting  has  taken  place  ;  then  the 
wood  will  be  firm,  and  the  fluids  of  the  tree, 
although  not  quite  inactive,  will  be  in  a 
state  of  comparative  quietude,  yet  producing 
granulation  over  the  wounded  surfaces  ;  but 
if  the  branches  be  cut  back  at  or  before  the 
season  of  the  July  shooting,  the  lower  buda 
will  be  stimulated  to  produce  in  most  cases 
a  multitude  of  weak  shoots,  all  of  which 
must  afterwards  be  cut  out,  or  if  one  only  be 
left,  it  has  to  undergo  the  same  treatment, 
and  with  a  similar  result :  thus,  time  is  lost, 
the  powers  of  the  tree  are  taxed  to  no  pur- 
pose, and  no  fruitful  buds  are  obtained.  The 
winter  pruning  may  be  understood  as  that 
period  just  preceding  the  enlargement  of  the 
buds  in  March  or  April,  because  the  fluids, 
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excited  by  the  spring  influences,  are  ready 
at  their  lirst  flow,  to  heal  the  wounds,  and 
produce  the  depository  of  new  vegetable 
matter:  it  is  the  torpid  condition  of  a  wound 
which  causes  disease  under  the  action  of 
cold  frosty  winds,  snow,  or  protracted  wet 
during  the  winter.  But  some  object,  that  a 
tree  will  bleed,  if  the  knife  be  used  in  the 
spring ;  facts,  however,  do  not  bear  out  the 
assertion  that  injury  will  arise  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, even  in  the  case  of  the  vine, 
although  the  watery  sap  from  that  tree  will 
flow  from  the  point  of  the  wound  for  days. 
If  care  be  taken  to  prune  young  trees  pro- 
perly for  the  first  three  or  four  years,  they 
might  then  be  left  to  themselves  in  a  great 
measure,  to  form  the  figure  which  the  nature 
of  the  variety  inclines  it  to  assume." 
PottEville.  J-  E. 


A  new  Variety  of  Grain. 

An  English  paper  gives  an  account  of  a 
new  variety  of  grain,  of  which  a  trial  has 
been  made  this  season,  though  not  to  a  suffi- 
cient extent  to  test  satisfactorily  its  useful- 
ness. The  account  states  that  last  year  a 
mechanic  in  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  received  a 
letter  from  a  relative  in  Peru,  South  America. 
In  it  were  a  few  grains  of  what  he  called 
Peruvian  barley,  which  he  stated  produced 
two  crops  from  one  sowing  in  that  country — 
that  is,  when  one  crop  was  reaped,  shoots 
were  proceeding  from  the  stems,  which  the 
same  season  brought  to  maturity.  From  cu- 
riosity more  than  any  other  motive  at  that 
time,  these  grains  were  planted  in  a  garden, 
and  those  grains  that  vegetated  produced  a 
number  of  stems  each,  which  came  to  ma- 
turity. This  year,  not  having  any  place 
where  the  grain  could  be  safely  sown  and 
taken  care  of,  he  was  permitted  to  occupy  a 
bed  twenty-one  yards  long  and  seven  feet 
wide,  in  the  garden  of  a  lady  of  fortune  in 
Bedale.  Some  more  of  the  grain  was  grown 
in  a  little  garden  of  his  own,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  one  indifferent  head  was  cultivated 
in  the  garden  of  the  Rev.  John  Monson.  The 
corn  grew  luxuriantly,  and  produced  from 
some  of  the  grains  upwards  of  thirty  stems ; 
from  its  great  height  and  luxuriance,  it  suf- 
fered from  the  severe  weather  in  July,  but  it 
was  cut  the  10th  of  August.  There  were 
some  green  stems  growing  from  the  root  at 
the  time,  but  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  second  crop  in  that  climate. 
The  grain  when  standing,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  barley,  but  is  much  whiter,  with  a 
long  beard  or  awn.  On  being  pulled  and 
rubbed  in  the  hand,  the  awn  comes  off"  with 
the  husk,  and  leaves  the  grain  bare  like 
wheat,  to  which  it  bears  a  stronger  resem- 
blance than  to  barley,  and  by  eome  consi- 


dered a  species  of  wheat.  One  hundred 
pounds  sterling  was  offered  for  the  produce 
of  the  small  plat  above  mentioned,  on  which 
the  crop,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantage 
of  the  season,  was  very  great.  This  sum 
was  refused,  the  owner  expecting  to  get 
more  by  selling  it  in  small  quantities. 

There  i3  no  doubt  the  variety  of  grain  here  men- 
tioncd  is  the  Emur,  described  at  p.  183  of  the  Cabinet 
fur  January,  and  which  produced  on  tlie  farm  of  Mr. 
Gowen,  Mount  Airy,  a  sample  weighing  sixty  pounds 
per  bushel ;  coming  to  maturity,  under  unfavourable 
circumstances,  in  about  three  months  from  the  time 
of  sowing— from  the  6th  of  April  to  the  16th  July  :  its 
description  is  precisely  the  same.— Ed. 


Quality  of  Milk. 

Several  cups  have  been  successively 
filled  while  milking  from  one  cow,  producing 
the  following  results :  in  every  case,  the 
quantity  of  cream  was  found  to  increase  in 
proportion  as  the  process  of  milking  ad- 
vanced :  in  different  cows,  the  proportion  va- 
ried, but  in  the  greater  number  the  excess 
of  cream  in  the  last  cup  as  compared  with 
the  first,  was  as  16  to  1 ;  but,  as  in  some 
cases  the  diflerence  was  not  so  much,  a  fair 
average  might  be  considered  as  ten  or  twelve 
to  one.  And  the  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  two  sorts  of  cream  was  no  less 
striking,  the  cream  given  by  the  first-drawn 
milk  being  thin,  white,  and  without  consist- 
ence, while  that  furnished  by  the  last,  was 
thick,  buttery,  and  of  a  rich  colour.  The 
milk  remaining  in  the  different  cups  pre^ 
sented  similar  differences,  that  which  was 
drawn  first  being  very  poor,  blue,  and  having 
the  appearance  of  milk  and  water,  while 
that  in  the  last  cup  was  of  a  yellowish  hue, 
rich,  and  to  the  eye  and  taste  resembled 
cream  rather  than  milk.  It  appears,  there^ 
fore,  from  these  experiments,  that  if,  after 
drawing  seven  or  eight  pints  from  a  cow, 
half  a  pint  remains  'in  the  udder,  not  only 
almost  as  much  cream  will  be  lost,  as  the 
seven  or  eight  pints  will  furnish,  but  of  such 
a  quality  as  gives  the  richest  taste  and  co- 
lour to  the  butter.  This  fact  has  been  cor- 
roborated by  chemical  experiments,  and  holds 
good  with  respect  to  the  milk  of  all  other 
animals.  Blachee's  Essay. 


Of  all  animals,  of  whatever  kind,  those 
with  the  smallest  and  cleanest  bones,  are 
generally  the  best  proportioned,  and  covered 
with  the  best  and  finest-grained  meat ;  they 
are  the  hardiest,  the  healthiest,  and  best 
feeders ;  able  to  bear  the  most  fatigue  while 
living,  and  worth  the  most  per  pound  when 
dead. — Culley. 
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Holkham  Hall, 

Benowned  as  the  Scat  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  better 
known  as  "  Mr.  Coke  of  Holkliam." 

In  no  part  of  Great  Britain  is  to  be  found 
a  finer  specimen,  either  of  the  style  of  life 
of  a  country  gentleman,  or  of  the  manage- 
ment of  a  first-rate  practical  proprietor's  es- 
tate. In  the  year  1770,  Mr.  Coke  moved,  in 
the  English  House  of  Commons,  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  American  war  —  which  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  one  —  and  headed  a 
committee  to  take  up  an  address  to  the  King, 
in  pursuance  of  the  vote,  in  his  while-top 
boots  and  frock  —  his  customary  dress  —  and 
ervery  American  must  respect  him  for  the 
achievement :  nor  will  they  regard  him  the 
less,  when  they  are  told,  that  every  day  at 
his  table,  during  the  whole  of  that  bar- 
barous war,  he  was  accustomed  to  drink  the 
health  of  the  greatest  man  in  existence  — 
General  Washington  ;  and  this  liberal  spi- 
rit has  always  distinguished  the  man,  who, 
were  he  now  in  the  House  —  which  his  age, 
82,  prevents  —  would  be,  by  many  years, 
"  tlie  Father  of  the  House  of  Commons." 

The  extent  of  Holkham  is  about  3-500 
acres,  nearly  surrounded  by  a  high  brick 
wall,  about  ten  miles  in  circuit.  This  com- 
prises plantations  of  wood,  and  a  beautiful 
lake  of  water,  and  nothing  can  appear  more 
rural  than  its  borders,  completely  oversha- 
dowed with  forest,  and  wild  as  in  the  depths 
of  some  solitude  of  Michigan.  All  the  woods 
have  been  planted  —  the  work  of  his  own 
hand  —  the  whole  estate  being  plentifully 
sprinkled  with  various  species  of  trees,  ar- 
ranged in  coppices,  in  acres  of  forests,  and 
long  avenues;  so  that,  instead  of  a  vast  park 
in  one  body,  it  is  everywhere  an  ornament 
and  a  shelter,  over  hill  and  dale,  nowhere  in 
excess  or  in  the  way  of  the  farmer.  Imme- 
diately around  the  mansion  are  gardens,  de- 
lightful walks,  and  a  wide  extent  of  velvet 
l.iwns  on  every  side ;  but  these  are  marked 
by  their  own  schemes  of  practical  utility,  for 
here  may  be  seen  the  stately  pheasant  and 
the  graceful  deer,  that  feed  and  browse  and 
bound  about  on  these  soft  lawns,  and  enjoy 
tiie  seclusion  of  the  cool  shades  in  perfect 
security.  Tiiese  are  charms  to  the  eye,  and 
exhibit  the  tasteful  elegance  of  the  noble 
proprietor.  Here  are  woods,  too,  and  while 
riding  through  their  long  winding  lanes,  one 
is  charmed  with  the  perfume  of  forest  flow- 
ers of  most  exquisite  fragrance,  and  the 
chirping  and  fluttering  of  birds — the  yellow- 
hammer,  whirling  on  his  gay  speckled  wings; 
the  shining  blue  jay,  glancing  "like  the  ja- 
velin by,"  and  the  woodpecker  "  tapping  at 
the  hollow  beech  tree." 

The  remoter  lawns  are  sprinkled  over 
with  flocks  of  sheep  —  of  which  more  than 


three  thousand  are  kept  —  of  the  famous 
South-Down  breed  ;  and  in  the  pastures  are 
to  be  seen  the  fine,  sleek,  bright-looking 
Devon  cattle,  browsing  in  herds,  more  than 
three  hundred  in  number,  besides  an  im- 
mense dairy  of  Scotch  cows.  Beyond  these 
pastures,  one  comes  at  once  into  the  midst 
of  cultivation,  and  a  ring  of  this,  skirted  and 
sheltered  here  and  there  with  avenues  and 
copses  and  trees,  encircles  the  whole  estate. 
Here  may  be  seen  a  field  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  acres  in  barley,  another  of  sixty 
acres  in  wheat,  with  fields  of  peas  twenty- 
five  and  twenty-seven  acres  each ;  the  arable 
lands  being  divided  about  equally  between 
these  grains,  and  turnips  and  grass,  which 
crop.s,  sometimes  having  grass  for  two  years, 
constitute  the  routine  of  the  succession  of 
tillage  on  the  same  ground.  There  are  in 
cultivation  at  this  time,  about  four  hundred 
and  thirty  acres  of  wheat  and  barley,  each 
in  fine  condition ;  in  tlie  steward's  estima- 
tion, thirty  bushels  an  acre  are  indifferent 
crops  —  forty  and  fifty,  more  the  "  right 
thing." 

It  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  Holkham 
has  literally  been  made  what  it  is  by  Mr, 
Coke.  When  he  succeeded  to  the  estate  it 
was  a  mere  waste ;  not  a  tree,  nor  was  it  be- 
lieved that  the  land  would  grow  them  —  the 
only  creatures  that  could  exist  upon  it  were 
rabbits,  and  they  were  starving !  Now,  what 
a  triumph  is  here  !  But  go  into  the  village 
of  Holkham,  which  belongs  virtually  to  the 
estate,  and  subsists  by  it  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. Here  are  five  hundred  persons  pro- 
bably, with  cottages  that  are  a  curiosity  of 
rural  neatness  and  comfort ;  delightful  gar- 
dens surrounding  them,  with  flowers  hang- 
ing around  the  windows  and  over  the  door- 
ways !  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
are  employed  on  the  Farm  alone ;  those  in 
the  gardens,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  wall 
one  thousand  four  hundred  yards  long  and 
fourteen  feet  high,  are  perhaps  forty  more ; 
in  the  brick-yard  twenty ;  in  the  smith's 
shop  ten  ;  —  with  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
wheelwrights,  game-keepers  —  a  little  army 
of  servants  without;  while  in  the  mansion, 
besides  male  servants  of  every  grade,  twenty 
females  are  employed  when  the  family  are 
present.  Women  also  assist  in  the  labour 
of  the  farm,  in  hay  and  grain  harvest,  as 
well  as  in  weeding  and  hoeing  the  crops, 
which  are  all  drilled. 

Beyond,  and  outside  the  walls  of  the  re- 
gular estate,  is  another  plantation  of  six  hun- 
dred acres  more :  here  all  were  hard  at  work 
sowing  turnips,  all  the  parts  of  the  process 
iroing  on  at  the  same  time — twenty  men  and 
hoys  spreading  manure  from  five  or  six  carts 
drawn  by  three  horses  each  (one  hundred 
being  kept) ;  half  a  dozen  ploughs  with  two> 
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without  a  driver;  cast-iron  rollers  with  two; 
three  and  four  harrows  with  two;  drill  ma- 
chines with  two,  with  harrows  again,  bring- 
ing up  the  rear.  And  to  crown  all,  the  noble 
asylum  for  the  old,  and  schools  for  the  young ! 
Truly  this  is  one  of  Nature's  Noblemen  ! 
Here,  the  sons  of  gentlemen  come  from  all 
quarters  to  learn  the  science  of  agriculture, 
under  the  care  of  the  steward,  the  whole 
establishment  being  a  model  both  of  the  sci- 
ence and  practice  of  farming. 

Boston  Transcript. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Sugar  Beets  for  Cattle. 

Mr.  Editor,  —  I  find  in  an  Eastern  paper 
two  accounts  of  the  successful  feeding  of 
the  Beet,  which  please  to  place  against  other 
two,  which  might  easily  be  met  with,  "all 
the  other  way,"  in  Eastern  papers  also,  and 
oblige  A  Constant  Reader. 

1st.  — "In  1838,  I  put  up  300  bushels  of 
beets,  100  bushels  of  turnips,  and  some  po- 
tatoes, for  the  purpose  of  an  experiment  on 
root-feeding  cattle  during  the  winter.  At 
first  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  feed 
them,  whether  in  a  raw  state  or  boiled  ;  but 
having  determined  to  try  both,  I  commenced 
the  work  and  found  each  to  do  well.  My 
young  animals  throve  astonishingly  on  them 
while  raw,  but  for  milk  cows  I  consider  them 
better  after  cooking ;  these,  however,  might 
be  fed  with  raw  beets  once  in  every  two  or 
three  days,  to  great  advantage.  The  turnips 
and  potatoes  were  given  precisely  in  the 
same  way,  but  I  could  not  perceive  that 
either  had  the  preference,  except  that,  in 
feeding  the  beets,  it  was  easily  told  that  one 
third  less  than  of  the  turnips  or  potatoes 
would  make  them  give  the  same  quantity  of 
milk,  of  better  flavour,  and  the  animals 
showed  better  keep ;  the  beets  made  the 
milk  better,  the  butter  better,  and  the  cows 
better.  On  one  half  bushel  of  beets  per  day 
to  each  cow,  with  straw  and  a  little  meal  or 
bran  mixed,  they  continued  in  good  condition 
through  the  winter,  gave  as  much  milk  as  in 
summer,  and  the  butter  was  full  as  good  as 
in  May :  my  experience  during  the  present 
winter  only  confirms  my  former  conclusions." 

2d.  —  "  We  have  had  no  experience  with 
the  Sugar  Beet,  except  in  the  feeding  of  a 
single  milch  cow  the  present  winter:  we 
give  from  two  to  three  pecks  per  day,  with  a 
good  supply  of  fine  hay,  of  which,  however, 
the  animal  consumes  but  little ;  nor  will  she 
but  seldom  drink  a  pail  full  of  water.  The 
result  is,  we  have  a  greater  supply  of  milk 
than  when  no  beets  are  fed,  and  it  is  of  the 
very  best  quality ;  but  the  cow  is  thinner  in 
flesh  than  we  could  wish.  We  cannot  in- 
duce our  hogs  to  touch  a  beet" 


Sheep  Husbandry  in  America. 

In  the  culture  of  grass  for  pasturage,  pre- 
paratory to  grain,  the  profit  of  sheep  hus- 
bandry in  America  must  bo  very  great:  there 
is  every  advantage  of  soil  and  extent  of 
farm,  and  no  drawback  but  that  of  labour-^ 
and  pasturage  demands  scarcely  any  labour; 
so  that,  if  tiiere  is  one  system  that  squares 
more  than  another  to  the  circumstances  of 
America,  it  is  the  adoption  of  a  course  that 
embraces  the  culture  of  grasses  most  exten- 
sively. Wolves  and  dogs  are  named  as  a 
reason  for  not  keeping  sheep,  but  they 
abound  all  over  Europe  —  and  so  do  sheep. 
No  wolf  or  dog  could  get  into  my  sheep-fold 
by  night,  and  by  day  a  watchful  shepherd  is 
a  sufficient  protection.  While  sheep  are 
kept  by  dozens,  such  objections  may  hold 
good ;  but  when  by  hundreds  and  thousands, 
they  instantly  vanish.  Surely  the  value  of 
wool  must  instigate  to  an  increase  in  the 
breed  of  sheep,  even  if  it  be  for  exportation, 
the  freight,  when  it  is  pressed  into  a  small 
compass,  being  a  trifle,  and  the  fleece  alone, 
from  extensive  American  lands,  without 
reckoning  the  carcass  as  anything,  must  be 
more  valuable  than  the  prnjil  on  a  crop  of 
wheat  at  a  dollar  a  bushel,  especially  on 
lands  producing  white  clover  spontaneously. 

Suppose,  on  some  of  the  lands  which 
might  be  bought  for  five  dollars  an  acre,  or 
twenty  shillings  sterling — the  rent  of  this  is, 
say  twenty-five  cents:  now  such  land,  by  car- 
rying but  one  sheep  an  acre,  producing  5  lbs. 
of  wool,  worth  only  25  cents  per  lb.,  and  the 
mutton  doing  no  more  than  paying  for  losses, 
shepherding,  &.c.,  here  is  a  profit  such  as 
corn  cannot  rival  —  five  rents  paid  by  wool 
alone !  But  the  mutton  of  well-fed  sheep, 
if  carefully  salted,  would  find  a  ready  mar- 
ket, if  not  at  home,  in  the  West  Indies;  and 
if  sold  at  2  cents  a  pound  above  expenses, 
the  object,  on  a  large  scale,  would  be  highly 
important. — Arthur  Young. 


Potatoes  raised  from  Cuttings  of  the 
Stalk. 

Mr.  Cotselt  says,  "  I  was  induced  in  the 
spring  to  try  an  experiment  on  cuttings  of 
the  potato  stalk,  and  have  succeeded  to  ad- 
miration, having  produced  from  thence  a 
good  crop  of  full-sized  potatoes,  many  of 
which  weighed  half  a  pound.  The  method 
was  this :  when  the  potatoes  were  about  nine 
inches  high,  I  cut  off  the  tops  about  six 
inches  long,  planted  them  in  line,  about 
eight  inches  apart,  with  a  flat  dibble,  press- 
ing the  earth  carefully  around  them,  gave 
them  water,  and  hoed  them  as  an  ordinary 
crop.  I  produced  this  way  at  the  rate  of  140 
lbs.  per  rod." 
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THE    AYRSHIRE    COW, 


The  above  is  an  excellent  likeness  of  the  Ayrshire  Dairy  Cow.  Its  very  great  dissimi- 
larity to  the  beautiful  animal  whose  portrait  is  given  at  p.  193  of  the  Cabinet  for  January, 
will  account  for  much  of  the  "conflicting  testimony"  which  exists  with  regard  to  the  origin 
of  the  breed,  as  well  as  their  milking  properties:  and  tlius  the  opinion  of  John  Lawrance, 
that  "they  were  a  produce  from  a  cross  between  the  Alderney  and  the  Scotch  cattle,"  and 
Youatt's  declaration,  that  "  any  one  would  be  convinced  from  a  single  glance  that  this  sup- 
position is  altogether  groundless,"  are  easily  reconciled.  The  fact  is,  the  present  improved 
and  fashionable  race  of  Ayrshire  cattle  are,  comparatively,  of  late  origin,  and  their  com- 
pact and  symmetrical  form  has  arisen,  no  doubt,  from  a  cross  with  the  short-horn  or  Holder- 
ness  breed  —  it  is  to  be  feared,  at  the  expense  of  their  deep  milking  properties;  while  the 
breed  of  which  our  present  engraving  gives  a  most  striking  and  faithful  delineation,  is  any 
thin^  but  what  is  said  in  the  account  given  at  p.  193 — "  an  animal  witli  hind  quarters  large, 
back  straight  and  broad  behind,  carcass  deep,  and  pelvis  capacious,  wide  over  the  hips,  with 
round  buttocks ;  all  parts  of  least  value  small,  and  the  general  figure  compact  and  well 
proportioned;"  comporting,  rather,  with  those  descriptions  which,  although  they  are  given 
by  persons  confessedly  well  acquainted  with  the  breed,  are  as  opposite  as  flesh  and  bone 
can  well  be.  Mr.  Aiton  says,  "the  Ayrshire  cattle,  50  years  ago,  were  of  a  diminutive 
size,  ill  fed  and  ill  shaped;  the  chine  of  the  back  high  and  narrow;  sides  lank,  short  and 
thin:"  and  Rawlins  describes  them  faithfully  when  he  says,  "  they  have  another  hxee^ 
which  are  allowed  to  be  the  best  race  for  yielding  milk  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  not 
only  for  large  quantities,  but  also  for  richness  of  quality,  and  are  said  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  a  cross  with  the  Alderney  bull  and  their  own  cows ;  they  are  much  leaner  and 
thinner  than  any  other  Scotch  breed  ;  are  not  deemed  a  handsome  race,  but  the  contrary  ; 
"jielding,  however,  more  milk  daily  than  any  other  breed  ;"  while  it  is  added,  they  are  deep 
m  the  carcass,  but  not  round  and  ample,  and  especially  not  so  in  the  loins  and  haunches ;  it 
being  suspected  that  an  improvement  in  their  shape,  and  an  attempt  to  produce  fat  and 
sleeky  cattle,  has  been  effected  at  the  certainty  of  diminishing  their  value  as  milkers. 

It  is,  then,  from  the  peculiar  breed  which  we  are  now  delineating,  that  such  very  great 
quantities  of  milk  and  butter  have  been  drawn;  Mr.  Rankin  declaring  that  he  has  seen  36 
quarts  of  milk  taken  in  one  day,  while  he  possessed  a  three  years  old  cow,  which,  for  six 
weeks  after  calving,  gave  28  quarts  a  day:  Mr.  Aiton  also  calculated  upon  an  average  of 
5  lbs.  of  butter  per  week  the  whole  year  round,  or  514  lbs.  of  sweet  milk  cheese  per  an- 
num, besides  the  whey  and  calf;  adding,  "  To  sum  up  all,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the 
best  Scotch  cows,  when  in  their  best  condition,  will  yield  at  the  rate  of  1000  gallons  of 
milk  a  year,  3^  or  4  gallons  of  which  will  yield  a  pound  and  a  half  of  butter;"  and  Mr. 
Ralston  says,  every  cow  in  his  dairy,  about  120  in  number,  yields  him  her  own  weight  of 
the  best  cheese,  and  for  which  he  obtains  the  value  of  the  cow  annually. 

The  portrait,  from  whence  our  engraving  has  been  made,  was  brought  by  Edw.  Harris, 
Esq.,  of  Morestown,  N.  J.,  from  Scotland,  where  he  saw  whole  dairies  of  this  peculiar  breed 
of  cattle. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
The  Intemperate. 

Sru, — The  followinof  Portraits  are  copied 
from  "  An  address  to  the  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia on  the  subject  of  establishing  an  Asy- 
lum for  the  cure  of  the  victims  of  Intemper- 
ance." They  are  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a 
master,  and  must  have  been  done  from  the 
life — they  are  so  fearfully  faithful ! 

There  is  no  charitable  endowment  that  can, 
in  my  estimation,  be  at  all  compared  to  the 
one  in  contemplation,  or  more  likely  to  re- 
ward its  friends  and  supporters  with  the  solid 
satisfaction  of  having  cast  their  bread  upon 
the  waters,  for  assuredly  they  will  find  it  after 
many  days !  The  idea  of  founding  an  "  Asy- 
lum for  the  cure  of  inebriates,"  is  noble,  is 
generous,  and  must  call  forth  the  sympathy 
and  willing  hand  of  every  feeling  heart ;  the 
evil  which  it  seeks  to  cure  is  a  lurking  foe, 
which  has  crept  into  many  a  dwelling  where 
few  would  suspect  to  hod  him ;  for  under 
many  a  fair  garb  of  outward  appearance  of 
peace  and  comfort  does  he  tyrannize,  and  shed 
his  baneful  influence  on  the  fairest  hopes  and 
prospects  of  future  happiness,  blasting  the  in- 
ward peace  of  many  a  family  circle,  and  ren- 
dering the  sanctuary  of  home  no  longer  the 
place  of  "  altar  fires." 

The  address  considers  the  victim  of  Intem- 
perance as  afflicted  with  "a  disease  of  the 
stomach  and  of  the  nervous  system,"  and 
very  properly  asks  for  the  erection  of  an  asy- 
lum for  the  cure  of  this  disorder,  as  well  as 
for  the  sick,  the  lame,  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
the  blind,  the  insane;  for  those  lost  to  virtue, 
and  for  those  condemned  by  the  laws — estab- 
lishments for  which  our  city  is  justly  filmed 
— and  where  the  slave  of  intemperance  might 
be  "  saved  from  himself"  It  asks  for  the 
means  of  erecting  a  Hospital  for  the  cure 
of  this  hydrophobia,  and  assuredly  there  is 
not  a  temperate  man  in  society  who  will  not 
gladly  contribute  according  to  his  ability  to- 
wards such  a  charitable  purpose ;  my  mite 
will  be  ready  at  any  time,  and  in  perfect  sin- 
cerity shall  I  devote  my  best  efforts  to  the 
support  of  a  cause  so  holy  and  righteous. 
Your  subscriber, 

D.  W. 

Philadelphia,  March  15,  1841. 

Family  Portraits. 
"  How  many  are  there  in  the  bosnm  of  our 
families,  surrounded  by  all  its  endearments 
and  comforts,  and  yet  who  destroy  the  peace 
of  these  once  happy  homes !  There  is  the 
only  son  of  a  widow — a  widow  by  intemper- 
ance: at  her  lap  he  oflen  knelt  in  childhood 
and  lisped  the  prayer  which  many  mothers 
teach  their  children;  she  felt  he  was  her 
hope  and  consolation,  and  to  self-denial  upon 
self-denial  she  cheerfully  submitted,  in  order 


to  train  him  up  to  manhood,  and  her  object 
was  accomplished — he  became  to  her  and  to 
his  sisters  an  honour — their  support  and  their 
pride — but,  alas !  he  also  became  intemper- 
ate, and  sorrow  came  upon  that  family  more 
than  when  the  husband  and  father  had  fallen 
into  the  drunkard's  grave ! 

There  is  a  wife !  her  house  and  children 
once  showed  care,  economy,  and  comfort,  and 
her  husband  went  forth  to  his  daily  occupa- 
tion with  hope,  and  returned  with  pleasure; 
but  now,  that  home  is  neglected  and  disorder- 
ed. For  awhile,  there  was  only  a  faint  and 
silent  suspicion,  but  her  frequent  indispo.^i- 
tions,  her  changed  countenance  and  deport- 
ment, and  the  concealed  vials  about  her 
dwelling,  made  it  no  longer  a  secret !  Her 
children  and  husband  may  still  be  near  her, 
but  her  affection  for  them  is  not  so  strong  as 
for  that  which  will  deaden  a  craving  appetite 
and  the  gnawings  of  a  diseased  stomach  ! 

There  is  a  husband  !  his  industry  and  worth 
gained  him  extensive  credit  amongst  his  fel- 
low tradesmen ;  he  enlarged  his  business  too 
much  beyond  his  capital,  and  his  festal  table 
was  too  oflen  spread ;  the  well-meant  offfer 
of  an  occasional  glass  of  wine  from  his  side- 
board was  too  often  made;  bankruptcy  en- 
sued, and  then  wine  became  his  flatterer, 
then  his  master,  his  tyrant,  and  his  death ! 
and  all  that  is  left  is  a  cheerless  remem- 
brance of  a  lovely  family  blighted  in  its  early 
bloom  ! 

And  the  circle  of  domestic  life,  the  very 
heart  of  society,  contains  many  of  these  vic- 
tims, every  where  and  in  various  forms — the 
farmer,  the  mechanic,  and  merchant  —  the 
man  of  science,  the  minister,  physician,  and 
lawyer  —  the  statesman,  military  men,  and 
office-holders  disturb  by  intemperance  the 
peace  of  home,  and  there  implant  a  gnawitig 
grief;  and  in  some  instances  bring  down 
upon  themselves  the  extreme  penalties  of  the 
law :  and  why  1  do  these  inebriates  know  the 
cause  1  do  their  distressed  relations  and 
friends  know  it?  the  common  evil  is,  a  sto- 
mach diseased  by  alcohol!  But  they  are  fel- 
low-beings under  disease;  they  need  a  phy- 
sician, and  that  physician  requires  for  his  pa- 
tients such  medical  appliances  as  meet  the 
necessity  of  the  case ;  the  most  important 
and  indispensable  of  which  is,  a  long  separa- 
tion from  the  cause  of  their  disease  —  alco- 
holic drink;  and  an  appropriate  asylum  or 
retreat,  under  medical  supervision,  would 
meet  this  object." 


A  kind  soil  is  an  exhaustless  source  of 
amusement  to  the  rational  possessor;  an  U7i- 
toward  one  the  plague  of  his  autumns,  the 
pest  of  his  winters,  and  the  never-failing 
curse  of  spring. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers"  Cabinet. 
Expenses  of  Farm  Labour. 

Sir, — In  the  speech  of  the  President  of 
the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society  at  their 
last  general  meeting,  it  is  stated  that  Mr. 
George  Walker,  an  Englishman,  who  I  find 
resided  in  Holmesburg,  m  the  vicinity  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, always  declared  that  his  farm-work 
was  done  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper  in  Penn- 
sylvania than  in  England ;  and  I  find  in  an 
English  work,  which  I  am  now  perusing,  a 
etatement  of  expenses  which  corroborates  the 
truth  of  the  assertion,  and  will,  or  I  am  much 
mistaken,  satisfy  any  one  of  the  correctness 
of  the  view  taken  of  the  subject  in  that  very 
interesting  address.  Permit  me  to  copy  the 
following  from  a  late  work  on  British  Hus- 
bandry ;  it  is  the  expenses  of  making  hay  in 
the  vicinity  of  London. 

"  The  expenses  of  making  hay,  consisting 
chiefly  of  labour,  vary,  of  course,  in  different 
places.  Those  in  the  district  around  London 
being  the  highest,  we  shall  state  according 
to  the  last  estimate,  as  they  may  be  reduced 
according  to  the  rates  in  other  parts,  and  are 
as  follows:  The  expense  of  mowing  varies 
from  four  to  six  shillings  per  acre,  according 
to  the  crop ;  but  the  general  price  is  five  shil- 
lings. It  is  generally  calculated  that  an  ex- 
pert mower  will  cut  ah  acre  a  day  if  the  crop 
be  heavy,  if  light,  he  will  do  more.  The 
crop  might  be  estimated,  on  an  average,  at  a 
load  and  a  quarter  an  acre.  The  making  of 
the  hay  after  cutting,  including  the  wages 
of  all  the  labourers  employed  in  tedding, 
carting,  and  stacking — but  exclusive  of  any 
charge  for  horse-labour,  which  being  perform- 
ed by  the  farm-teams  is  not  included — is  from 
ten  to  iifleen  shillings  per  load,  as  the  wea- 
ther proves  wet  or  dry,  and  the  crop  light  or 
heavy;  say,  average  twelve  shillings.  Men 
and  women  will,  upon  an  average,  drink 
about  four  quarts  of  beer  each  per  day,  at  six- 
pence per  gallon — say  about  two  shillings  an 
acre  for  beer — but  when  the  days  are  hot  the 
men  at  the  stacks  and  with  the  carts  have  a 
more  liberal  supply ;  these  charges  therefore 
amount  to, 

Mowing  per  acre 5  shillings. 

Making        do 10 

Beer  do 2        " 

On  an  average  of  soils  and  years,  the  crop 
may  be  about  one  load  and  a  quarter  of  mea- 
dow hay  per  acre  when  cut  from  the  stack ; 
consequently  the  expense  of  a  load  will  be 
as  follows : 

s.  d. 
6 
f. 
6 
6 
Salesman  for  selling  at  market 5    0 

Xl    5    0 


The  actual  outlay  in  money  is,  therefore, 
25  shillings  per  load,  to  which  must  be  added 
the  expense  of  the  team,  according  to  the 
distance  to  which  it  must  be  carried,  and 
which  may  be  safely  estimated  at  about  ten 
shillings  at  the  lowest;  and  as  every  farmer 
is  bound  by  his  lease  to  carry  hack  a  load  of 
dung,  or  other  equally  efficient  manure  in  re- 
turn, that  will  cost  about  four  shillings  more ; 
so  that  the  whole  charge  cannot  be  calculated 
at  less  than  two-  pounds  sterling  per  load. 
This  account  difi'ers  but  little  from  that  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Middleton  in  his  survey  of 
Middlesex,  but  he  estimates  the  entire  ex- 
pense of  tithes,  taxes,  field-labour,  and  ma- 
nuring once  in  three  years,  at  live  guineas 
per  acre,  exclusive  of  rent." 

But  will  not  our  Pennsylvania  farmers  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  an  acre  a  day  is  work 
enough  for  an  expert  mower  to  cut,  and  a 
load  and  a  quarter  of  hay  per  acre  is  a  fair 
average  crop,  the  load  weighing  18  cwt.  only] 
Subscriber. 


4-5ths  nf  the  above  sum 13 

Thatchinff  stack 1 

Cut  tins  and  binding  hay  for  market 2 

Carter  for  taking  to  market  and  toll-gates. ..  .2 


Experiments  Avith  Bone  Manure. 

An  acre  of  land  was  laid  off  and  divided 
into  eighty-one  equal  parts,  by  cross  furrows; 
upon  two-thirds  thus  laid  off,  a  two-horse  can 
load  of  stable  dung  was  laid  in  each  square, 
being  at  the  rate  of  eighty-one  loads  per  acre. 
To  other  parts  of  the  ground,  crushed  bones 
were  applied  at  the  rate  of  15,  20,  25,  30, 
40,  50,  60,  70,  and  81  bushels  per  acre; 
while  on  the  residue  of  the  acre  a  compost 
of  the  shovellings  of  the  cow-yard,  with  eight 
per  cent,  of  bones  was  applied,  at  the  rate  of 
12  loads,  at  25  bushels  per  acre.  The  whole 
land  had  been  previously  well  worked,  and 
dressed  with  60  bushels  of  lime  per  acre ;  the 
compost  and  bone  manure  were  harrowed  in 
by  a  heavy  drag,  and  the  whole  was  sown 
with  turnips  on  the  8th  day  of  August. 

Tiie  growth  of  the  crop  on  such  parts  of 
the  land  as  had  received  not  less  than  sixty 
bushels  of  crushed  bone  per  acre,  was  quite 
equal,  in  the  end,  to  the  best  growth  of  that 
which  had  received  eighty-one  cart-loads  of 
stable  manure  per  acre ;  whilst  the  growth 
on  all  smaller  allowances  of  bones  was  infe- 
rior, and  most  so,  where  the  least  quantity 
was  used  ;  but  on  that  portion  of  the  ground 
which  had  been  dressed  with  the  bone  and 
cow  manure  compost,  the  growth  throughout 
was  decidedly  superior  to  any  other  part ;  the 
product,  at  maturity,  being  at  least  one-third 
more  than  was  produced  from  the  land  ma-  ^ 
nured  from  the  stables.  With  this  same 
compost,  a  poor  piece  of  newly-mown  mea- 
dow (in  1838),  was  dressed  at  the  rate  of  100 
bushels  per  acre ;  the  succeeding  crop  was 
more  than  doubled  by  the  operation ;  the  crop 
of  the  present  year  (1840),  was  still  better, 
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and  from  the  after  growth,  I  have  little  doubt 
of  fartlier  and  proijressivG  improvement  for 
many  years  to  come. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
above  are  :  1st.  When  applied  at  the  rate  of 
from  50  to  80  bushels  per  acre,  one  bushel  of 
crushed  bono  is  more  than  equal  to  25  bush- 
els of  good  farm-yard  manure  in  its  effects 
on  the  first  crop.  2d.  The  effect  of  bone  ma- 
nure is  more  durable  than  tiiat  of  any  putres- 
cent manure  usually  produced  on  a  farm. 
3d.  When  applied  to  land  in  good  heart,  the 
effect  is  much  more  powerful  than  on  poor 
land.  4th.  Wiien  combined  with  manure, 
and  applied  in  the  form  of  compost,  the  effect, 
both  instant  and  remote,  far  exceeds  any 
other  application  of  tiie  components  when 
separated,  with  whicli  I  am  acquainted,  or 
ever  witnessed.  And  lastly — if  stable  ma- 
nure has  to  be  purchased,  or  even  hauled 
more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  stable,  bone 
manure,  at  50  cents  per  bushel,  is  the  cheap- 
est manure  of  the  two. — Farmers'  Register. 

For  tlio  Fanners'  Cubinct. 
«  Too  bi^'  to  Worlc." 

THOSE    WHO    FEAR    WORK    SHOULD    DRE.VD   POVERTY. 

The  thorough  cultivation  of  the  farm  and 
the  proper  education  of  the  children,  are  the 
two  great  subjects  that  should  engage  the 
attention  of  every  farmer.  If  the  former  be 
neglected,  poverty  and  want  will  sooner  or 
later  be  inmates  of  your  domicil,  'and  it  will 
require  more  than  ordinary  diligence  and 
good  management  to  drive  them  thence ;  and 
should  the  domestic  education  of  the  young 
ones  be  overlooked  or  disregarded,  and  they 
be  suffered  to  grow  up  in  habits  of  idleness, 
disregardful  of  economy,  cither  of  time,  mo- 
ney, or  money's-worth,  trouble  will  be  your 
lot  all  the  days  of  your  lives;  and  if  you 
want  proofs  of"  either  of  these  propositions, 
make  inquiry  amongst  your  neighbours,  and 
you  will  find  them  as  plenty  as  blackberries. 

In  times  that  have  now  passed  by,  the 
heads  of  families  looked  forward  with  plea- 
sure to  the  period  when  their  children  should 
be  "  big  enough"  to  be  serviceable  to  them, 
"to  work,"  as  we  used  to  call  it;  but  alas! 
how  things  have  altered  since  1  was  a  boy  ! 
for  now  we  look  forward  with  dread  to  the  pe- 
riod fast  approaching,  when  our  boys  and  girls 
shall  think  themselves  ^^  too  i^^  to  work;'''' 
too  conceited  to  be  under  parental  control. 

Where  parents  loose  the  reins,  the  team 
will  soon  be  off  the  right  track,  and  the  only 
way  to  keep  possession  of  them  is  to  be  con- 
stantly on  the  alert,  to  keep  every  member 
of  the  family  close  up  to  their  work,  for  Sa- 
tan is  always  found  furnishing  employment 
to  those  who  are  not  otherwise  engaged. 

78. 


For  the  Fanners'  Cabinet. 

Farm  for  the  Indigent  Poor. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  have  been  exceedingly  in- 
terested with  an  account  of  the  farm  on 
Thompson's  Island,  situated  in  the  harbour 
of  Boston,  which  has  been  purchased  by  a 
charitable  Institution,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  retreat  "  for  the  education  and  reforma- 
tion of  boys,  who,  from  the  loss  of  their  pa- 
rents, or  other  causes,  are  exposed  to  tempta- 
tion, and  are  in  danger  of  becoming  vicious 
or  useless  members  of  society.  It  contains 
140  acres  of  land,  and  was  purchased  for 
!ii?6,000.  The  main  building  is  105  feet  long, 
by  36  wide,  with  a  projection  39  by  25  feet. 
The  dining  hall,  school-room,  and  bed-rooms 
48  by  33  each,  and  the  family  rooms,  about 
20  by  17  feet.  It  is  a  neat,  substantial,  brick 
building,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose; clean  and  comfortable.  In  the  years 
1837-8,  the  estimated  annual  produce  of  the 
farm  was  $-4,500 ;  and  the  expenses  incurred 
in  farming  operations,  exclusive  of  the  board 
and  salary  of  the  superintendent,  and  the 
board  of  hired  men,  was  about  $1,000;  about 
$1,500  each  year  being  realized  from  the 
sales  of  produce  which  was  not  consumed  on 
the  premises.  The  establishment  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  board  of  managers,  the  im- 
mediate control  being  under  a  superintend- 
ent, a  matron,  and  an  instructor  of  the  school. 
With  respect  to  the  discipline,  the  object  is, 
to  combine  moral  and  intellectual  culture 
with  regular  labour  on  the  farm.  During 
the  season  of  farming  operations,  the  larger 
boys  assist  on  the  farm,  six  or  seven  hours  in 
the  d.ay,  under  the  superintendent,  who  is  a 
practical  farmer;  the  other  six  hours  being 
devoted  to  reading,  writing,  &c. ;  and  in  the 
evenings  of  winter,  instruction  is  given  in 
the  first  principles  of  agriculture,  liorticul- 
ture,  and  botany;  the  processes  of  cultiva- 
tion, the  names,  uses,  and  qualities  of  seeds, 
plants  and  trees,  &c. ;  Sunday,  and  other  re- 
ligious instruction  being  constantly  kept  up. 
The  object  is,  to  make  the  boys  skilful  farm- 
ers, and  they  are,  therefore,  taught  to  pre- 
pare the  ground,  sow  the  seed,  and  reap  the 
crops,  hoe,  and  weed,  and  gather  in  the  grain 
and  vegetables.  The  persons  employed  at 
present  are,  a  superintendent,  a  matron,  a 
teacher,  two  farmers,  and  four  female  attend- 
ants; the  number  of  boys  eighty,  whose  ages 
average  14  years.  During  the  past  year,  an 
extensive  piggery,  more  than  one  hundred 
feet  in  length,  with  suitable  yards,  have  been 
constructed ;  the  stock  on  the  farm  being  4 
oxen,  14  cows,  1  horse,  20  sheep,  and  5() 
swine;  the  ploughed  land  is  22  acres,  of 
which,  6-^  acres  were  rye,  7  Indian  corn,  6 
potatoes,  1  acre  ruta  baga,  1  acre  sugar  beet, 
one-eighth  acre  carrots,  one-eighth  acre  gar- 
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den  veg-etables,  one  acre  turnips,  as  a  second 
crop;  the  mowino^  ground  being-  30  acres. 

The  produce  of  the  farm  for  the  ]ast  year 
was, 

150  bushels  of  Rye, 
400        "  Corn, 

2500        "  Potatoes, 

JOOO        "  Beets, 

800        "  Ruta  Baga, 

500        "  Round  Turnips, 

10        "  Beans, 

?00        •'  Carrots, 

75  tons  of  Hav, 
10        "        Marsh  Hay, 
15        "        Straw, 
1-J        "        Corn  Tops  and  Butts, 
200  pounds  of  Butter, 
4500  gallons  of  Milk, 
10  Calves, 
G  barrels  of  Apples, 
400  pouriils  of  Citron  Melons, 
300  Musk  Melons, 
300  Water  Melons, 

15  Ox  cart-loads  Pumpkins, 
1000  Cabbages, 

Increase  -on  swine,  $300. 
Poultry,  §20. 

Amounting  in  the  whole  to $5,751  50 

Outlay  for  cultivating,  exclusive  of  interest 
on  value  of  farm  stock,  tools,  &c 500  00 

Balance $^,^1  ^0 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  is  there  any  reason  on 
enrth,  why  this  system  sliould  be  confined  to 
Houses  of  Refuge  J  In  every  public  charitable 
institution,  there  are  many  individuals,  even 
of  tender  age,  who  might  be  made  exceed- 
ingly effectual  in  the  operations  of  a  farm. 
Unlike  the  Arts,  as  they  are  called,  the  du- 
ties and  exercises  of  agriculture  can  be  en- 
tered upon  and  practised  without  previous  in- 
6truction,  a  little  time  only  being  necessary 
to  make  perfect.  A  great  deal  of  the  plant- 
ing, sowing,  weeding,  and  gathering  might 
be  done  by  very  youthful  hands;  and  the 
care  and  attendance  of  the  lesser  animals, 
poultry,  &c.,  would  be  exceedingly  appropri- 
ate to  such ;  while  in  the  horticultural  de- 
partment they  would  often  be  found  of  supe- 
rior usefulness;  indeed,  it  appears  clear  to 
me  that  such  an  institution,  if  properly  con- 
ducted, could  be  carried  on  in  any  situation, 
and  to  any  extent,  not  only  without  loss,  but 
to  considerable  proht,  the  outdoor  labours 
serving  rather  as  recreation  than  otherwise, 
and  be  the  means  of  introducing  a  perfect 
system  of  management  throughout  the  coun- 
try, by  the  instrumentality  of  its  juvenile  por- 
tion of  inmates,  who  might  thus  be  made  to 
acquire  a  scientific  knowledge  of  its  different 
branches,  and  be  sent  abroad,  at  a  suitable 
age,  as  practitioners  of  superior  attainments, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
lemd ;  indeed,  from  such  an  institution  young 
men  of  very  superior  attainments  in  the  sci- 
ence of  agriculture  and  the  rural  arts,  might 
be  supplied  as  from  a  college — making,  what 
might  be  very  properly  termed,  a  virtue  of 


necessity.  Carpenters'  and  smiths'  shops 
should  be  attached,  where  all  the  implements 
which  are  used  should  be  made  and  repaired 
by  the  inmates  of  the  institution — the  fenc- 
ing, gates",  buildings,  &ic.,  being  done  by  the 
assistance  of  youthful  hands,  that  each  one 
might  become  acquainted  with  the  way  of 
doing  those  things,  which  would  prove  of  par- 
amount importance  in  their  future  plans  of 
destination,  perhaps  as  pioneers  in  the  far, 
far  West ! 

Now,  I  wonder  who  is  destined  to  become 
celebrated  in  the  future  history  of  his  coun- 
try, by  devoting  his  wealth  and  talents  to  the 
formation  of  such  a  noble  institution  !  a  bless- 
ing to  himself  and  to  those  who  are  ready  to 
perish  1  I  know  not  that  I  at  present  envy 
any  one  their  possessions,  except  the  owner 
of  that  most  admirably  adapted  estate  on  the 
Haddonfield  road,  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Camden,  which  would  appear  to  have  been 
planted  there  for  the  express  purpose  of  "  A 
farm  for  the  indigent  Poor."  What  an  op- 
portunity has  he  of  laying  up  treasures 
"  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  do  corrupt,  nor 
thieves  break  through  and  steal;"  and  erect- 
ing for  himself  "a  mansion  in  the  heavens" 
with  "  everlasting  pillars  and  eternal  hut- 
ments." J.  C.  D. 

New  Jersey,  18th  March,  1841. 

P.  S.  Is  it  not  strange  that  persons  who 
have  property  to  invest  in  charitable  institu- 
tions at  their  death,  should  deprive  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  managing  it  in 
the  way  they  would  approve,  during  their 
lifetime  1  especially  when  they  see  how  easi- 
ly the  plainest  directions  can  be  mistaken 
when  the  donor  is  not  present  to  enforce  his 
plans.  There  can  be  no  appearance  after 
death,  or  Stephen  Girard,  one  would  suppose, 
could  not  lie  quietly  in  his  grave. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Friesland  Sheep. 

Sir, — The  article  in  your  January  number, 
on  Friesland  sheep,  with  the  offer  of  their 
owner,  Mr.  Benedict  Boone,  to  supply  a  few 
couples  of  lambs  the  next  season,  may  pro- 
bably lead  some  of  your  readers  to  desire  a 
farther  account  of  a  kind  of  sheep  that  would 
appear  very  desirable  as  stock  for  many  parts 
of  the  States;  and  finding  mention  made  of 
them  in  Youatt's  late  work  on  sheep,  I  copy 
it,  for  insertion  in  your  pages.  Your  subscri- 
ber, J.  F. 

"  In  Friesland  is  a  breed  of  sheep  of  a  large 
size,  measuring  sometimes  two  feet  nine 
inches  in  height,  v^ithout  horns,  having  pen- 
dent ears,  a  head  so  long  as  almost  to  ap- 
proach to  deformity,  and  the  tail  long  and 
small,  and  generally  devoid  of  wool.     The 
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wool  is  lonsf,  finer  than  some  of  the  other 
Flemish  and  Dutch  races,  and  with  more  nu- 
merous curves,  and  can  be  appropriated  to 
more  valuable  purposes.  Tlioy  have  consi- 
derable resemblance  to  the  British,  or  rather 
the  Irish  long-woolled  breed,  but  they  have 
never  quite  cast  off  their  original  lean  ap- 
pearance and  disinclination  to  fatten.  They 
are  more  prolific  than  any  English  breed : 
their  milk  is  valuable  and  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
cheese  of  good  quality. 

An  anonymous  French  work,  but  published 
by  royal  authority,  in  1763,  describes  tiiis 
breed  of  sheep  by  the  name  of  Prises  —  the 
wool  curled,  frizzled  at  its  extremity,  as 
uniting  in  itself  the  perfections  belonging  to 
every  other  breed,  without  their  defects :  its 
walk  is  firm,  its  deportment  noble,  its  form 
well  proportioned  in  all  its  parts,  announcing 
a  good  constitution  and  a  healthy  tempera- 
ment, and  exempt  from  the  maladies  so  com- 
mon to  other  breeds.  The  length  of  its 
wool  is  in  proportion  to  its  height,  and  it  does 
not  disfigure  the  animal  as  in  the  English 
sheep,  whose  fleece  is  a  burdensome  weight, 
especially  at  the  return  of  spring.  He  car- 
ries nothing  about  Iiim  that  in  the  least  de- 
tracts from  his  beauty  :  his  wool  is  white  and 
without  spot,  and  of  a  dazzling  whiteness : 
he  is  contented  everywiiere,  and  everywhere 
he  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  place  he  in- 
habits." The  carcass  weighs  from  90  to  130 
pounds. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Value  of  Lime  in  Agrriculture. 

Mr.  Editor, — It  is  said  at  page  55  of  the 
Cabinet,  Vol.  5,  that  Lime  to  the  amount  of 
500  bushels  per  acre  has  been  laid  on  land  in 
England,  to  manifest  advantage  ;  while  here, 
60  or  80  bushels  have  been  tbund  too  much. 
I  see  in  a  work  at  present  before  me,  that  in 
Ireland  it  is  not  uncommon  to  apply  it  at  the 
rate  of  400  bushels  per  acre,  immense  crops 
of  potatoes  having  been  raised  by  its  being 
laid  upon  strong  old  lays  broken  up  in  .July 
and  August,  and  suffered  to  remain  in  that 
state  until  ploughed  again  in  the  spring.  Dr. 
Anderson  says  he  has  had  experience  of  it 
in  all  proportions,  from  100  to  above  700 
bushels  per  acre,  upon  a  great  variety  of 
soils,  and  that  he  always  found  its  effect  in 
promoting  the  fertility  of  the  soil  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  employed,  other 
circumstances  being  alike ;  yet  an  instance 
is  mentioned  in  the  Nottingham  Report,  of 
750  bushels  having  been  laid  on  an  acre  of 
cold  clay  soil,  without  any  benefit  whatever: 
experiments  have  also  elsewhere  been  tried 
of  its  application  on  heavy  land  extremely 
retentive  of  moisture,  to  the  extent  of  550 
bushels  per  acre,   which,  after  eight  suc- 


cessive years,  showed  no  perceptible  differ- 
ence arising  from  tiie  quantity  laid  on  :  it 
has,  however,  been  on  so  many  occasions 
used  at  random,  without  inquiry  being  made, 
or  attention  paid  to  the  state  of  the  land, 
that  without  regard  to  these  particulars, 
much  money  has  been  uselessly  expended, 
and  many  attempts  at  improvement  by  it 
have  been  rendered  unsuccessful.  A  system 
prevails  in  the  cultivation  of  many  estates  ia 
various  parts  of  England,  under  which  the 
tenants  are  bound  by  their  leases  to  fallow 
the  land  at  fixed  periods,  and  to  dress  the 
fallows  with  a  certain  quantity  of  lime  —  in 
some  parts  of  Kent  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  bushels  per  acre  —  this  period  re- 
curring generally  every  five  years.  Its 
greatest  value  ha.«,  however,  been  found  on 
heathy  moors  and  wild  mountain-land,  where, 
by  spreading  it  in  large  quantities  and  per- 
mitting it  to  become  wasiied  and  grown  in, 
the  most  surprising  effects  have  been  expe- 
rienced :  after  some  time  the  heath  and 
coarse  herbage  disappears,  and  the  whole 
surface  becomes  covered  with  a  fine  pile  of 
grass,  consisting  of  white  clover  and  other 
sorts  of  fine  pasture  grasses.  It  is  labour 
lost  to  lime  soils  that  require  draining  —  be 
this  always  remembered.  P.  W. 

The  Fatted  Calf. 

Amongst  the  many  splendid  presentations 
to  the  President,  on  the  day  of  his  inaugura- 
tion, none  will  appear  more  in  true  keeping, 
to  the  readers  of  the  Cabinet,  than  that 
which  our  friend,  Mr.  Isaac  Newton,  of 
Springfield,  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  had  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  namely,  a  fatted  Calf, 
weighing  384  lbs.  It  was  neatly  dressed  by 
his  own  hands,  and  was  brought  to  Wash- 
ington well  preserved,  packed  in  ice.  It 
need  not  be  added  that  the  President  re- 
ceived the  oflering  with  an  expression  of  his 
great  regard  for  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country  ;  taking  occasion,  in  his  reply,  to 
compliment  the  Friends  as  being  amongst 
the  best  of  citizens  and  the  best  of  agricul- 
turists. Mr.  Newton's  address  to  the  Pre- 
sident, on  the  occasion,  must  be  preserved : 
it  is  worthy  the  imitation  of  all  who  might 
be  called  upon  future  occasions  to  address 
"the  Executive;"  it  is  plain,  and  goes  at 
once  to  the  point,  and,  what  will  not  be  re- 
lished the  less  by  any  one,  pithy  and  short. 
"  W.  n.  Harrison,  President  of  the  United 
States:  I  present  to  thee  '  the  fatted  Calf,' 
from  Springfield,  Delaware  Co.,  Pennsylva- 
nia, as  a  mark  of  gratitude,  on  seeing  the 
honest  yeomanry  of  our  country  advanced  to 
the  high  station  of  the  chief  magistracy ;  and 
trusting  that  thee,  with  thy  ruling  arm,  may 
set  an  exemplary  pattern  to  the  American 
people,  such  as  was  given  to  us  by  the  im- 
mortal Washington." 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Agricultural  Wages  and  Living  in 
Ireland. 

Sir,  —  I  have  not  been  so  long  from  Ire- 
land, but  that  my  remembrance  enables  me 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  axiom 
contained  in  the  first  paper  of  last  month's 
Cabinet,  entitled  "  Cheap  Land  and  Low 
Wages."  That  account  reminds  me  very 
forcibly  of  the  past  and  present  state  of  that 
grain  and  provision-exporting  country,  where 
the  inhabitants  are  oftentimes  in  a  condition 
of  starvation,  while  the  productions  of  the 
land  are  sent  abroad  at  a  price  so  low  as  to 
enable  the  exporters  to  undersell  the  English 
markets!  Nay  more — it  is  a  fact,  that  while 
the  contributions  of  charitable  individuals 
and  institutions,  "  for  the  relief  of  the  starv- 
ing Irish,"  have  been  landing  at  one  port,  ex- 
portations  of  the  means  of  existence,  in  the 
sliape  of  potatoes  and  beef  and  pork  and  but- 
ter, have  been  going  on  at  another,  at  tlio 
same  instant! 

I  am  not  an  Irishman  by  birth,  but  the  ex- 
perience obtained  by  a  long  residence  on  the 
spot,  and  the  means  which  I  now  enjoy  of 
contrasting  that  state  of  things  with  wliat  I 
Bee  around  me,  convinces  me  that  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  So- 
ciety was  right,  when  he  said,  "  Depend  upon 
it,  there  is  no  surer  sign  of  national  pros- 
perity than  high  wages ;"  and  I  join  him, 
most  fervently,  in  the  prayer  "  that  God 
would  grant  for  many  a  long  year,  that  it 
may  be  the  lot  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
blessed  country,  who  subsist  by  the  labour  of 
tiieir  hands,  to  work  well,  to  be  paid  well, 
and  to  live  well."  There  is  a  picture  of 
Ireland,  contained  in  the  Journal  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  is  so  faithful  and  touching,  and 
withal  so  in  unison  with  the  article  above 
alluded  to,  that  I  cannot  forego  the  tempta- 
tion of  copying  it  for  publication  in  your 
piges.  Ireland  has  so  long  been  wronged 
that  I  fear  it  will  require  many  years  to 
right  her ;  but  I  bless  God  that  I  have  es- 
caped from  that  spirit  of  bondage,  and  can 
walk  erect  in  a  land  of  light  and  liberty. 
Your  subscriber,       John  Murray. 

Schiijilul!  Co. 

"The  rate  of  wages  in  Ireland  varies  from 
a  shilling  to  six  pence  a  day  (the  Irish  shilling 
being  twenty  cents  only)  without  food,  and 
from  six  pence  to  three  pence  with  diet :  in 
tlie  neighbourhood  of  towns,  the  labourer  has 
never  less  than  ten  pence  per  day  without 
food,  but  in  other  parts,  eight  pence  per  day 
is  the  iiighest.  Women  and  boys  earn  from 
five  pence  to  three  pence  per  day,  their  em- 
ployment being  limited  to  particular  seasons. 
In  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  the 
labourer  does  not  earn  more  than  a  dollar  a 


week,  without  diet,  or  seventy-five  cents  tvilk 
it;  but  when  task  work  can  be  obtained,  he 
works  zealously  and  at  extra  hours. 

The  occupier  of  a  cottage  on  a  farm  is 
bound  to  work  for  the  farmer  at  the  rate  of 
four  pence  or  five  pence  per  day  with  diet, 
whenever  called  upon  by  his  employer,  who 
is  of  a  class  too  often  oppressive  and  exact- 
inw  :  it  may,  however,  be  given  as  a  general 
rule,  that  three  days'  work  in  the  week  is  the 
term  of  the  cottager's  obligation  for  house 
and  cabbage  garden.  How  tlien  could  the 
labourer  live  o.t  his  actual  wages  without  a 
patch  of  land  on  which  to  raise  potatoes'? 
The  secret  of  the  matter  is,  he  procures 
from  a  rood  to  an  acre  for  his  manure,  and  in 
such  a  case,  without  any  cost  or  rent  —  and 
under  these  circumstances  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  substitution  of  bread  lor  potatoes  is 
quite  impracticable.  The  walls  of  these  cot- 
tages are  generally  seven  feet  high,  built  of 
well-cemented  mud,  rough-dashed  outside,  and 
covered  with  thatch,  the  interior  consisting  of 
two  rooms,  with  a  loft  over.  For  any  inferior 
land  given  to  an  under-tenant,  he  is  charged 
at  the  rate  of  the  best  land,  and  with  the 
disadvantage  of  having  a  portion  of  road 
measured  against  him,  and  is  charged  £  1 
sterling  per  acre  for  ploughing  and  working 
his  land  and  covering  the  seed. 

Their  principal  food  is  potatoes,  with  milk 
in  summer,  and  a  single  herring  amongst  an 
entire  family  at  the  dinner  meal  by  way  of 
condiment.  They  eat  meat  about  three  times 
a  year,  and  eggs  but  rarely,  as  these  are  sold 
to  purchase  salt  and  soap.  Oatmeal  is  fre- 
quently used  Ibr  breakfast  or  supper  during 
the  summer  months,  when  the  old  crop  be- 
comes bad,  and  the  new  is  unfit  for  use. 
With  the  great  mass  of  the  agricultural 
poor,  their  food  in  each  year  is  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  production  of  that  year, 
and  of  course  their  distress  is  alv;ays  pro- 
portioned to  the  extent  of  a  failure ;  but 
since  grain,  if  well  preserved,  will  remain 
good  for  several  years,  the  question,  as  to  the 
.substitution  of  it  for  potatoes,  as  a  preventive 
of  the  chances  of  starvation  and  disease  from 
a  deficiency  of  the  potato  crop,  is  naturally 
deserving  serious  consideration. 

Amidst  all  this  difficulty  and  deprivation, 
show  him  but  a  reasonable  hope  of  obtctining 
the  object  of  his  desire  —  a  bit  of  good  land 
at  a  reasonable  rent  —  and  the  Irish  farm- 
labourer  will  undergo  labours  and  hardships 
that  would  absolutely  appal  an  Englishman : 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  such  an  one  to 
walk  six  or  eight  miles  a  day,  to  and  from 
the  place  of  his  employment,  in  the  hope  of 
attracting  the  notice  of  the  "  gentleman"  for 
whom  he  labours,  and  obtaining  from  his 
kindness  the  house  and  bit  of  land,  the  object 
of  his  extra  toil." 
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Peninsula  of  Delaioare. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Peninsula  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  communication  signed 
'  Ernest'  in  the  last  number  of  the  Cabinet, 
calling  attention  to  the  lands  of  the  Penin- 
sula of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  as  offering 
inducements  to  such  as  are  desirous  of  ob- 
taining land  for  themselves  at  a  cheap  rate, 
requires  some  notice  from  the  farmers  of  this 
peninsula.  For  one,  I  am  firmly  of  the  opi- 
nion that  such  investments  would  be  found  to 
be  far  more  profitable  and  pleasant  than  four 
fifths  of  the  investments  made  in  western 
lands — where  the  cost  in  health  and  money, 
in  clearing  and  rendering  fit  for  tillage  the 
wild  lands  of  the  west,  will  be  found  to  ex- 
ceed the  cost  of  improving  the  worn-out 
lands  of  this  peninsula,  while  the  profits  of 
the  latter  would  be  more  immediate  and 
equally  as  great.  I  shall  confine  myself 
more  particularly  to  the  lands  lying  within 
the  limits  of  the  State  of  Delaware.  Your 
correspondent  '  Ernest,'  in  viewing  our  lands, 
has  taken  a  flying  trip,  and,  as  regards  Dela- 
ware, has  confined  himself  to  the  shores  of 
Christiana  Creek  and  the  vicinity  of  Wil- 
mington ;  but  I  hope  those  intending  to  fol- 
low his  advice  and  see  for  themselves,  will 
not  be  contented  until  they  look  farther  into 
the  merits  of  the  soil  of  Delaware.  Let  him, 
at  least,  see  the  whole  of  New  Castle  Coun- 
ty, and  inform  himself  of  the  price  of  lands, 
of  the  facilities  for  market,  of  the  cheapness 
of  lime,  of  the  kindness  of  the  soil,  and  of 
the  liberal  and  speedy  and  certain  profits 
that  attend  a  judicious  culture,  and,  my  word 
for  it,  he  will  be  willing  to  purchase  imme- 
diately, provided  he  can  induce  any  one  to 
sell,  which,  indeed,  cannot  always  be  done, 
as  it  is  becoming  more  difficult  every  year 
for  strangers  to  gain  a  foothold  in  New  Cas- 
tle County :  the  farmers  here  are  convinced 
of  their  advantages,  and  time  will  show  that 
our  soil  will  bear  comparison,  acre  for  acre, 
with  any  of  the  celebrated  Chester  County 
land.  That  this  is  not  mere  brag,  we  might 
instance  many  farms  which,  but  a  few  years 
back,  sold  for  10  and  15  dollars  per  acre  — 
that  now  produce  50,  GO,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, 100  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  and 
25  and  30  bushels  of  wheat,  and  are  every 
year  becoming  more  valuable.  Who  can 
ride  through  this  County  and  view  the  fertile 
fields  in  every  portion  of  it,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Newark,  Christiana,  the  Buck, 
St.  Georges,  Delaware  City,  and  on  to  the 
emiling  and  thriving  villages  of  Cantwell's 
Bridge  and  Middletown,  without  being  con- 
vinced that  it  is  destined,  at  no  very  distant 
period,  to  become  the  El  Dorado  of  the  Mid- 
dle States,  for  farmers  1  We  venture  nothing 
in  the  assertion,  that  in  point  of  health  it 


will  compare  with  the  most  favoured  sections 
of  country ;  the  bilious  fever  is  no  more  fre- 
quent and  not  so  malignant  as  in  the  purlieua 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  however  true  it 
might  have  been  in  times  that  are  past.  A 
healthier  people  are  nowhere  now  to  be 
found,  and  they  bear  the  evidence  of  it  in 
their  ruddy  countenances  and  robust  consti- 
tutions. 

Lands  termed  "  worn  out"  are  becoming 
scarcer  every  year,  and  of  course  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  Many  enterprising  farmers 
from  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  have 
purchased  lands  and  settled  among  us,  and 
are  fast  gathering  golden  returns  from  a 
grateful  and  hitherto  impoverished  soil. 

Stone-lime  can  be  obtained  in  any  part  of 
New  Castle  County,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
18  cents  per  bushel,  and  but  few  farms  can 
be  found  that  would  have  more  than  6  or  7 
miles  to  haul  it  or  their  produce:  plaster 
costs  from  28  to  35  cents  per  bushel;  the 
hire  of  labour  is  cheaper  than  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  any  part  of  the  County  is  within 
a  few  hours'  ride,  by  steamboat  or  railroad,  to 
Philadelphia.  The  inconvenience  of  mills, 
that  your  correspondent  mentions,  is  more  in 
fancy  than  otherwise,  I  apprehend.  A  steam 
mill  is  already  erected  at  St.  Georges,  upon 
the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal,  3  or  4 
miles  from  Delaware  City  by  the  canal. 
Within  3  or  4  miles  of  my  dwelling  there 
are  six  mills  in  as  many  different  directions 
—  grist  mills,  saw  mills,  fulling  mills,  &c. 
We  have  good  millers,  good  preachers,  good 
doctors,  and  good  lawyers,  though  not  many 
of  the  latter  profession,  and  no  use  for  more 
than  one  half  of  them. 

What  we  have  said  of  New  Castle  County 
will,  in  a  great  measure,  apply  to  Kent  also: 
their  good  lands  are  not  yet,  perhaps,  in  so 
high  a  state  of  cultivation,  and  their  worn 
out  lands  are  more  abundant  and  cheaper; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  soil  is  as  good, 
naturally,  and  as  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment. In  conclusion,  I  would  say  to  those 
who  are  looking  for  lands  for  a  permanent 
settlement,  do  not  regard  this  as  mere  pane- 
gyric, but  "  come  and  see,"  and  test  the  truth, 
of  the  above  for  yourselves.  We  can  give 
you  as  good  beef  and  vegetables,  fat  mutton, 
and  fine  fruit,  as  you  can  find  anywhere. 
Your's,  &.C.        J.  S.  N. 


"  I  am  fully  convinced  that  shallow  plough- 
ing, and  putting  a  small  quantity  of  manure 
into  the  hole,  will  not  do.  To  insure  large 
crops,  we  must  let  down  the  plough,  and 
fetch  up  the  subsoil  to  be  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  air,  fill  the  land  with  good  manure,  and 
give  the  crops  thorough  tending  at  the  proper 
season." 
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THE  ARABIAN   HORSE. 
From  Low's  grand  work,  '' Illustrations  of  the  breeds  of  Domestic  Animals. 


The  exquisitely  beautiful  animal,  here  most  faithfully  represented,  exhibits  correctly  the 
form  and  character  ot  the  genuine  Arab.  He  was  taken  in  an  assault  by  an  Arab  tribe,  on 
a  party  of  the  royal  family  of  Persia,  when  journeyin-  on  a  pilgrimage.  The  chief  who 
headed  the  attacking  party  was  killed,  and  his  superb  Charger,  galloping  into  the  Persian 
ranks,  was  taken :  a  ransom  enormous  for  so  poor  a  tribe,  was  subsequently  offered  by  the 
Arabs  for  thc-hoble  ammal,  but  was  refused,  and  he  was  brought  to  England  by  Sir  John 

ftrJl  1  .  '^''!]  '  '?"?"  ^^'^^  ^"^  ^  ^^^*^  '^'?h.  is  gentle  in  the  highest  degree,  and  so 
thoroughly  trained  in  that  kind  of  exercise  which  the  Arabians  are  careful  to^ea^h  their 
Horses,  that  he  may  be  galloped  round  the  narrowest  circle.  When  his  portrait  was  in  the 
hZta  ^^'"^^,,P"'"te'''  he  was  languid  from  the  effects  of  cold;  it  was  wished  to  rouse 
him  from  his  lethargy,  and  the  idea  occurred  of  trying  the  effect  of  a  few  tones  of  simple 
mu.ic-the  sounds  no  sooner  reached  his  ear  than  his  whole  frame  instantly  became  agitated 
to  a  violent  degree;  his  heart  throbbed  convulsively,  and  so  great  was  his  excitement  that 
It  vvas  found  necessary  instantly  to  stop  the  music!  some  chord  of  feeling,  it  would  seem, 
had  been  struck-perhaps  he  was  reminded  of  his  desert  home,  and  his  friends  and  com' 
panions  from  whom  he  had  been  so  rudely  severed.  The  generous  animal  is  here  depicted 
as  scenting  the  garments  and  weapons  of  his  slaughtered  master,  and  no  one  can  examine 
wffhi  ^K™K^  f  ^"  •'•^P'"^^?'^''  countenance,  without  experiencing  a  gush  of  feeling  arising 
within  his  breast,  m  sympathy  with  the  beautiful  mourner.  ^  ^ 

«n  Llt?f"l  r''  ''V?  1'T^'^",  ^""""'^  '"  proverbial ;  and  although  so  elegantly  formed,  and 
ftrp  I?  f  -^  r*^-  '''^^  ^\'  '^'"'  ^"'"  ^''«  ^^".^'ish  horse  would  perish  under  the  scanty 
are,  the  toils,  and  privations  he  is  doomed  to  suffer.  They  are  patient  of  hunger  and  thirst, 
Jp«prt°  f  ""J":,''^"  '"J^^  °ther  race,  subsisting,  oftentimes,  on  the  withered  herbs  of  the 
desert,  and  roots  dragged  from  under  the  sand,  and  even  on  the  milk  of  the  camel.     Thev 

toirfhrn,  Ttf  ^^P°'-"'^  ^°  ^"^^  ^^'f '^  ^"""^'^  ^"^  ^""y  "'^^^^  ^^y  P>"-«"«  m^'-'^hes  of  incredible 
toi   through  the  burning  sands  of  the  wilderness,  forming  by  their  bodies  a  shade  from  the 

m^  WIP  nt-nl  '"^  sun  under  which  their  masters  repose  during  the  halt  for  a  period  in  the 
middle  ot  the  oay,  and  a  shelter  by  night.  But  an  Arab  never  beats,  or  even  speaks  harshly 
to  his  horse-he  treats  h™  as  a  companion,  and  his  children  find  in  him  a  playmate,  and 
use  nfth.  h>T  ^'"'^^i'^'^^f'  «"d  all  making  a  pillow  of  his  neck  by  night.  Without  the 
nt  fnH  t        •       ''".'11  obey  the  slightest  motion  of  his  rider;  stand  at  a  word,  or  put  himself 

t"/thirTtrani"t:i^  ini" burnin'Ve^se;;!  ""'"^'  ''  ''''''  '''""''  '''  '''  ^^' "^^  '^'''' 
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Farm  Acconnts. 

Too  many  of  our  agricultural  journals  are 
filled  with  the  short  details  of  their  raising 
corn  and  potatoes — as  if  corn  and  potatoes 
were  the  only  incentive  to  a  farmer's  life, 
and  his  only  dependence  for  profit  and  com- 
fort. Others  seem  to  hinge  on  exact  state- 
ments, reducing  to  the  standard  of  dollars 
and  cents  the  items  of  their  labour — hire — 
manure — board — value  of  day's  work  by  oxen 
— interest,  &c.  &c.,  as  a  merchant  taking 
account  of  stock,  book  debts,  and  liabilities, 
to  discern  the  result  of  a  year's  business,  as  if 
the  cases  were  parallel.  I  only  wish  to  guard 
farmers  against  a  fallacious  system  which 
will  do  very  well  with  merchants  who  are 
compelled  to  balance  their  books  to  ascertain 
their  nominal  wortii  and  their  losses.  It  is 
Uie  inodus  operandi  I  object  to ;  and  as  proof 
of  its  erroneous  tendency  just  take  the  ac- 
counts found  in  the  various  journals.  A 
Rhode  Island  farmer  sends  a  statement  of  his 
yearly  operations  to  the  county  fair  to  obtain 
tlie  premium,  and  gives  his  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  production ;  for  an  acre  of  corn  47 
dollars;  wheat,  potatoes,  turnips,  48  dollars; 
carrots  52  dollars.  Is  this  so?  Does  this  far- 
mer find,  when  his  crops  are  harvested,  tl/at 
lie  has  paid  out  in  cash  so  much  to  obtain  so 
iimch  ?  It  strikes  me  that  produce  could  be 
better  bought,  and  cash  paid  out  at  once  for 
the  same  amount  of  produce,  and  for  better 
advantage,  and  his  force  employed  towards 
improving  his  farm-yards  and  gardens,  orch- 
ards and  manure-bed,  his  swine  and  poultry- 
houses  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  would  he 
not  find  himself  in  a  far  better  condition — 
find  his  farm  better  off  by  the  cultivation  of 
grasses  for  hay,  or  ploughing  it,  to  enrich  for 
future  crops,  instead  of  toiling  over  his  acres 
at  such  a  heavy  expenditure?  The  truth  is, 
a  farmer  makes  a  great  mistake  in  estimat- 
ing his  own  and  his  family's  labour  into  the 
accounts.  It  is  his  duty  and  his  pleasure,  as 
well  as  his  privilege,  to  labour  if  his  farm  is 
in  good  heart:  his  health  was  given  by  a  be- 
neficent Creator  without  charge;  and,  for- 
sooth, if  he  and  his  animals  unite  to  enrich 
Lim,  he  charges  his  own  and  their  participa- 
tion in  labour  by  dollars  and  cents.  It  is  about 
OS  consistent  as  winding  up  his  yearly  ac- 
count—  by  doctor's  bill  saved,  ^30;  health 
accounts,  self  and  family  for  winter  caudling, 
^50; — which  he  might  do  with  just  as  much 
propriety,  and  at  the  same  time  credit  a  hand- 
some amount  for  animals  that  didnh  die  and 
implements  that  wouldnH  wear  out. 

Again — why  do  farmers  charge  manure  to 
their  crops?  The  soil  is  entitled  to  it  —  it 
belongs  to  his  cornfield  as  a  matter  of  right, 
and  he  has  no  right  to  fix  a  value  on  what, 
though  in  his  possession,  is  not  bis.  'Tis  true 


he  can  sell  it  readily.  So  a  man  may  rob 
himself,  if  he  chooses, — and  how  very  valu- 
able (I  mean  money  value)  would  it  become 
were  every  farmer  to  rob  his  fields  to  supply 
the  manure  market?  Now  to  raise  good 
crops  requires  money,  there's  no  question; 
and  a  beginner  on  a  farm  requires  more  at 
first  than  subsequently.  But  surely  if  our 
Providence  friend  is  right  in  representing  his 
outlay  of  capital,  it  gives  a  sorry  return  for 
money  and  labour.  He  had  better  buy  hia 
corn  and  potatoes,  and  turn  his  labour  to 
something  else  more  profitable.  A  far  better 
way  of  determining  his  profits  seems  to  mo 
to  set  down  his  outlay  for  hired  help — I  mean 
what  he  actually  pays  in  money — and  credit 
his  crops  in  the  gross  at  a  fair  market  value. 
If  the  balance  is  in  his  favour,  he  should  add 
to  it  his  increase  of  stock.  Then  let  him  as- 
certain what  he  would  have  to  pay  in  his 
neighbourhood  for  the  board  of  hia  family, 
and  add  this  to  the  balance.  Then  to  this 
amount  add  tlie  increased  value  of  his  farm 
(that  is  if  it  had  yearly  received  the  benefit 
of  all  his  manure) — graduated  in  the  scale 
of  interest  on  his  capital  united ;  for  in- 
stance ; — 

To  f;i r m $6,000 

Interest  one  year 30O 

Tools  bouulit  this  year 30 

Amoii nl  for  wages  paid iiiO 

Biitcher'3  meat 30 

Shoes,  clothing,  and  shop  bills  for  family i50 

Kepairs,  carpenter's  bill  and  blacksmith's 53 

Two  cows  this  year 60 

One  yoke  of  oxen 70 

Litter  of  pigs 25 

$7,101 

By  farm S6.™>l> 

Increased  value 3^>0 

Produce  unsold  at  fair  market  value ],000 

Stock  on  hand,  cost ISS 

Animals  born  this  year,  two  calves 10 

Pork,  cheese,  and  butter  unsold 120 

Sales  in  all  this  year  for  cash 300 

Board,  rent  or  expense  of  family 400 

$?,345 
7,104 

To  balance $1,241 

Now  I  ask,  sir,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
adopt  a  style  of  account-keeping  similar  to 
that?  It  cannot  deceive,  and  any  farmer  can 
see  exactly  how  far  his  investment  supports 
— what  he  can  depend  on  for  the  future — and 
what  per  centage  his  capital  contributes  to 
his  family  yearly — and  then  he  may  find  out, 
where  the  same  sum  can  be  invested  to  equal 
advantage  if  he  can.  Another  reason  why  I 
wish  to  call  your  attention  to  this  subject,  ia 
on  account  of  the  amazing  ignorance  exist- 
ing among  us  town's-people  respecting  theso 
matters.  We  want  to  know  how  a  young 
man  on  a  farm  can  manage  with  such  labour 
as  he  can  bestow  himself^  and  by  employing 
labour.     What  yearly  expenditure  is  a  fair 
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average  for  a  young  man  of  moderate  desires, 
with  a  small  family,  supposing  his  farm  paid 
for,  his  tools  and  manure  to  start  on  1  Let 
him  have  a  fair  portion  of  wood  land,  and 
about  fifty  acres  of  tillable  land.  That  would 
be  considered  a  fair  estimate — I  mean  to  in- 
clude only  family  expenses,  leaving  out  the 
education  of  children  and  farm  expenses. 
What  I  want  to  come  at  is,  how  far  a  good 
farm  will  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  small 
family,  and  how  much  of  independent  income 
he  should  possess. 

You  will  perceive  by  these  remarks  that 
I  am  unable  to  bow  down  to  hard  labour  as  a 
man  brought  up  to  it  can,  while  I  can  do 
much  towards  it — such  as  planting,  thresh- 
ing, hay-making,  &c.,  and  steady  too ;  and  I 
have  thought,  since  taking  your  paper,  that 
your  experience  as  a  practical  farmer  was 
just  the  thing  I  needed,  before  entering  on 
my  new  vocation.  While  I  do  not  expect  to 
make  by  it,  certainly  it  would  be  gratifying 
to  know  if  by  reasonable  labour  and  good 
management  I  can  at  least  make  it  pay  its 
way  along;  or,  if  you  please,  not  sink  mo- 
ney.— Farmers^  Visiter. 

For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Ploughing  by  Steam. 

Mr.  Editor,  —  It  has  been  supposed  by 
8ome,  that  the  locomotive  will  one  day  be 
found  to  run  off  the  track  into  the  field,  aud 
lend  its  gigantic  powers  to  the  tillage  of  the 
field.  Now  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  are 
any  real  practical  men  who  seriously  expect 
that  this  will  ever  take  place  in  reality,  and 
for  the  best  of  reasons — not  that  it  cannot  be 
made  to  perform  this  and  a  thousand  other 
wonderful  things — but  "  it  wont  pay,  my  dear 
sir ;"  the  expenses,  first  in  the  cost  of  ma- 
chinery and  fixing,  and  next,  in  keeping  that 
in  order;  then  in  the  cost  of  fuel  and  the  lit- 
tle time,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  periods 
when  its  services  will  be  required;  for  just 
when  the  steam  is  up  the  weather  might 
come  on  wet,  when  to  plough  the  land  at  all, 
W'Ould  be  destruction  to  the  future  crop;  and 
again  —  when  the  fire  is  out,  a  few  hours 
might  intervene — too  short  in  their  duration 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  harness  the  "  fire- 
horse," — which  would  be,  in  a  catching  time, 
of  the  value  of  "a  king's  ransom  :"  and  thus, 
before  the  steam  could  be  raised,  and  the  ap- 
paratus adjusted,  the  proper  time  would  have 
passed,  and  many  things  would  happen  to 
prevent  a  man  from  taking  time  by  the  fore- 
lock. Then  comes  the  very  great  quantity 
of  land  which  could  never  be  ploughed  by 
means  of  steam,  because  of  the  nature  of  its 
subsoil,  which,  if  rocky,  would  play  the  ven- 
geance with  the  machinery  in  an  instant,  and 
cause  an  outlay  for  repair  that  would  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  plough  all  the  land  of  the 


farm  ten  times  over ;  and  such  an  occurrence 
could  not  be  guarded  against,  by  reason  of  the 
obstructions  lying  out  of  sight,  and  beyond 
the  control  of  the  most  careful  and  skilful 
individual  in  existence, — the  thing,  therefore, 
appears  absolutely  impracticable. 

But,  it  is  said,  we  know  not  what  improve- 
ments and  discoveries  might  take  place  be- 
tween this  and  then ;  and  indeed  that  is  very 
true,  for  the  last  thirty  years  have  put  all  our 
calculations,  expectations,  and  imaginings  to 
a  perfect  nonplus,  and  not  a  day  but  adds 
something  to  our  wonderings  !  We  read  in 
the  book  of  Job  that  the  life  of  man  is  re- 
stricted to  threescore  years  and  ten,  but  his 
life  might  now  be  compared  to  the  days  of 
Methuselah,  the  events  of  whole  years  be- 
ing often  crowded  into  almost  as  many  days, 
by  means  of  the  railroad  and  locomotive. 
And  truly  the  accounts  which  we  are  receiv- 
ing from  England,  respecting  the  Atmosphe- 
ric Railroad,  which  is  now  absolutely  in  pro- 
gress, a  branch  of  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
road being  at  this  time  worked  by  it  with  the 
fleetness  of  the  wind,  almost  induces  us  to 
believe  that  one  day  or  other — as  it  is  fore- 
told— there  will  no  longer  be  need  of  fuel  in 
any  shape,  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat  being 
to  be  obtained  from  the  atmosphere,  by  sim- 
ple compression  alone,  for  every  purpose  ! 

I  have  met  with  a  short  account  of  the  At- 
mospheric Railroad  in  an  English  newspaper, 
which  I  beg  to  copy  for  publication  in  the 
Cabinet.  "  The  experiment  of  the  line  of 
railroad  which  runs  from  Uxbridge  road  near 
Shepherd's  Bush,  across  Wormwood  scrubs, 
to  the  line  of  the  Great  Western  Railroad, 
and  on  which  carriages  are  propelled  by 
means  of  the  atmosphere  forcing  its  way  into 
an  exhausted  tube  or  pipe  laid  down  between 
the  rails,  on  the  principle  for  which  Messrs. 
Clegg  &1,  Samuda  have  obtained  patents,  has 
attracted  considerable  attention.  The  experi- 
ments were  a  few  days  ago  attended  by  the 
government  commissioners,  who  examined 
every  part  with  the  most  minute  attention, 
and  witnessed  the  transit  of  the  carriages 
along  the  line;  several  eminent  engineers 
were  also  present,  who  expressed  themselves 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  results.  The  car- 
riages travel  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  an  hour, 
apparently  by  magic ;  and  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  see  the  cumbrous  locomotive  en- 
gines roaring  and  smoking  along  the  lines  of 
railroads,  will  be  astonished  to  see  a  train 
moving  with  the  rapidity  of  30  miles  an  hour, 
without  any  perceptible  power  to  put  it  in 
motion;  and  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  many 
persons  of  the  fact,  that  transition  can  be  iin- 
pelled  by  means  so  simple  as  those  employ- 
ed."     Truly  we  live  in  an  age  of  wonders! 

J.  L.  D. 

Berks  County. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
The  Root  Culture. 

Mr.  Editor, — It  has  been  said  by  some  of 
the  British  agriculturists,  that  the  introduc- 
tion, and  recent  e.xtension  of  the  root  culture 
in  England,  will  effect  as  great  a  change  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  landed  interest,  as  the 
application  of  steam  has  produced  in  the  re- 
sults of  mechanical  ingenuity. 

To  assert  a  proposition,  is  comparatively 
easy — to  have  it  sustained  by  facts,  is  quite 
another  thing. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  persuade  myself, 
that  the  rich  promise  held  out  by  the  enthu- 
siastic supporters  of  the  beet,  the  ruta  baga, 
&-C.,  would,  in  this  country  at  lea.st,  ever  be 
realized ;  though,  from  what  I  can  gather 
from  others,  and  from  my  own  limited  e.xpe- 
rience,  I  believe  the  facts  connected  with  the 
production  of  root  crops,  to  be  of  a  most  in- 
teresting character  to  farmers,  and  should 
claim  their  close  attention. 

Great  crops,  from  800  to  2000  bushels  per 
acre,  are  talked  of,  and  written  about;  and 
statements  of  the  greatest  beneficial  results 
from  feeding  to  milch  cows,  and  other  stock, 
are  frequently  thrown  before  the  public.  We 
want  the  greatest  possible  number  of  facts  in 
relation  to  all  these  things,  that  we  may  make 
our  calculations  with  more  confidence,  and 
with  less  liability  to  be  led  astray  by  the  spec- 
ulations, or  isolated  results  of  a  few.  And  I 
know  of  no  better  way  to  come  at  this,  than 
for  us  occasionally  to  throw  into  common 
stock  our  individual  experience,  and  through 
the  pages  of  the  "Farmers'  Cabinet"  give 
the  result  of  the  year's  crop,  and  what  it  has 
done  for  our  stock. 

About  the  middle  of  the  first  summer-month 
in  18^39,  I  planted  an  acre  of  ruta  bagas,  in 
ground  where  a  crop  of  Indian  corn  had  been 
raised  the  preceding  year.  It  was  well  pre- 
pared by  ploughing,  harrowing,  manuring, 
&c.  The  soil  was,  as  I  thought,  well  adapt- 
ed to  raising  the  turnip,  neither  very  heavy, 
nor  very  light,  but  one  of  our  good  Jersey 
light  loams,  with  a  clay  subsoil.  The  ma- 
nure—  street  dirt  —  was  thrown  in  shallow 
furrows,  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  then 
covered  by  running  another  shallow  furrow 
on  each  side.  After  being  raked  down  a  lit- 
tle, a  drill,  say  an  inch  deep,  was  made  with 
a  hoe-handle,  or  some  other  suitable  instru- 
ment, directly  over  the  manure,  and  the  seed 
dropped  by  hand.  They  were  covered  with 
an  iron  rake,  and  a  hand-roller  passed  over 
them  to  bring  the  earth  more  closely  in  con- 
tact with  the  seed.  They  came  up  well — 
were  thinned  so  as  to  leave  them  eight  or 
nine  inches  apart — were  well  formed,  and  in 
the  fall  yielded  about  350  bushels.  In  the 
ninth  month  they  had  become  very  lousy,  and 
I  could  not  perceive  that  they  grew  any  for 


three  or  four  weeks.  They  took  a  second 
growth,  however,  and  when  they  were  pulled 
some  of  them  were  vvliolly,  and  not  a  few 
partially  rotten.  I  was  very  apprehensive 
they  would  none  of  them  keep;  but  in  this 
I  was  a^freeably  disappointed,  as  but  few 
were  lost  that  were  put  in  bulk  in  the  cellar; 
and  I  fed  them  to  my  cows  till  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  month.  I  gave  about  three  pecks 
each  per  day  to  two  cows,  which  had  calves 
— the  calves  were  well  fatted,  and  fine.  The 
milk  and  butter  which  we  used  in  our  family 
from  the  other  cows,  fed  in  the  same  way,  we 
could  barely  eat.  There  was  a  bitterness  of 
taste  about  it  that  was  e.xceedingly  disagree- 
able. It  was  with  great  difficulty  the  "gude 
wife"  could  get  the  butter  byciiurning,  fre- 
quently being  at  it  four,  six,  or  eight  hours 
before  it  came,  and  two  or  three  times  the 
cream  was  thrown  away,  in  despair,  after 
churning  the  greater  part  of  two  days. 

The  cows,  besides  the  turnips,  were  fed 
with  corn-stalks  in  the  morning,  oat-straw  at 
noon,  and  good  hay  at  night,  having  a  trough 
of  good  water  continually  before  tiiem.  Now, 
can  the  worthy  Editor,  or  any  of  his  friends, 
tell  how  it  happened  that  the  milk  and  butter 
were  so  worthless?  Verily,  I  thought  1  paid 
dear  for  my  acre  of  turnips.  Last  summer 
I  raised  about  an  acre  each  of  ruta  bagas  and 
sugar  beets.  The  yield  was  about  300  bush- 
els to  the  acre.  I  fed  them  alternately  to 
my  cows — that  is,  in  the  morning  beets,  in 
the  evening  turnips.  The  butter  and  milk 
were  good,  and  somewhat  increased  in  quan- 
tity;— though  there  was  hardly  a  fair  trial 
of  this,  as  the  cows  were  all  strippers.  They 
were  healthy,  and  looked  well,  and  there  was 
not  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  butter.  I 
also  fed  the  turnips  together  with  Indian  meal 
to  some  cattle  that  were  fatting,  and  some  of 
the  beets  to  my  store  hogs,  and  was  satisfied 
with  the  results.  I  am  by  no  means  discour- 
aged from  planting  these  roots;  but  I  do 
think  we  want  more  information  in  relation 
to  them. 

When  the  farmer  is  disappointed  in  the 
amount  of  his  crops,  or  is  chagrined  by  a  fail- 
ure in  the  result  of  feeding  them  out,  and 
finds  that  he  has  not  realized  what  the 
"books"  have  promised,  he  expects  the 
"books"  further  to  enlighten  and  advise  him 
whether  the  failure  has  been  owing  to  his 
own  mismanagement,  or  to  the  emptiness  of 
their  promise. 

Z.  Y. 

It  is  not  known  where  he  that  invented 
the  plough  was  born,  nor  where  he  lived  or 
died ;  yet  he  has  effected  more  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  world  than  the  whole  race  of 
heroes  and  conquerors,  who  have  watered  it 
with  tears  and  manured  it  with  blood. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
On  MildeAV,  Blight,  or  Kust. 

THE    CAUSE    AND    REMEDY. 

Read  before  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture,  by  Col.  Kender- 
ton  Smith,  April  7th,  1841,  when,  on  mo- 
tion it  was  Resolved  that  the  same  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Heat  and  moisture  are  two  of  the  elements 
of  vegetable  life.  In  the  ab.sence  of  either 
to  a  necessary  extent,  vegetation  languishes 
and  dies.  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
farmers  of  this  region  have  not  paid  sufficient 
attention  to  this  subject  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  wheat  crops;  they  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  sowing  grass-seed  with  their  winter 
grain,  and  this,  I  am  led  to  believe,  is  the 
cause  of  our  having  obtained,  for  several 
years  past,  but  indifferent  crops.  Their  want 
of  success  has  been  owing,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  a  disease  called  mildew,  blight,  or 
rust,  which  attacks  the  crop  within  a  few 
days  only  of  its  maturity  ;  and  the  cause  of 
it  has  been  a  subject  of  speculation  to  our 
most  scientific  agriculturists  and  philosophers. 
Some  say  it  is  occasioned  by  the  fogs  that 
prevail  at  the  period  of  the  ripening  of  the 
grain ;  some  have  attributed  it  to  honey-dew 
— and  a  variety  of  other  causes  have  been  as- 
signed, but  I  have  not  yet  heard  any  whicii  I 
consider  satisfactory.  Many  remedies  have 
been  suge:ested — amongst  the  latest,  to  sweep 
the  field  with  rope.s  when  the  dew,  or  mois- 
ture, is  upon  the  grain,  and  to  sow  the  field 
of  standing  grain  with  lime  or  ashes.  I  beg 
leave  to  offer  my  views,  not  only  with  regard 
to  the  cause,  but  to  propose  a  remedy. 

In  the  year  1838,  I  suggested  to  the  Soci- 
ety the  expediency  of  inquiring  into  the  ad- 
vantage or  disadvantage  of  cultivating  grass 
with  winter  grain,  or  of  sowing  grass-seed 
upon  land  previously  sown  with  wheat.  I 
did  so,  because,  as  I  stated  at  the  time,  I  had 
observed  that  my  wheat,  in  certain  parts  of 
my  field,  where  there  was  no  grass,  was  of 
excellent  quality — whilst  in  other  parts  of  the 
same  field,  mildew  prevailed,  and  the  grain 
was  shrunken  and  worthless.  I  wanted  some 
one  to  account  tor  it,  and  invited  the  mem- 
bers to  inquire,  whether  wheat  grown  where 
there  was  no  grass  was  not  generally  good  ; 
and  I  then  expressed  the  opinion,  that  the 
grass  being  on  the  same  land  with  the  grain 
was  the  cause  of  mildew,  and  that  the  rea- 
son of  our  having  defective  crops  resulted 
from  sowing  grass-seed  with  our  winter  grain. 
I  was  induced  to  think  so,  because  the  wiieat 
of  several  fields  which  came  under  my  obser- 
vation during  that  season,  and  which  had  not 
been  sown  with  grass-seed,  was  goiid,  the 
straw  bright,  and  the  grain  of  excellent  qual- 
ity. I  also  remarked,  that  other  fields  which 
were  sown  with  grass-seed,  and  indeed  the 


crop  generally,  throughout  the  country,  was 
greatly  injured,  and,  in  most  instances,  utterly 
destroyed  by  mildew  or  rust.  What  appeared, 
however,  very  remarkable  was,  that  we  heard 
of  excellent  crops  which  iiad  been  raised  ia 
the  very  midst  of  this  ruin  and  desolation. 

In  the  summer  of  1838,  I  was  appointed 
by  the  Society  one  of  a  committee  to  exan>- 
ine  a  reaping-machine,  then  recently  invent- 
ed. We  visited  the  farm  of  Mr.  John  Fox, 
of  Oxford  Township,  Philadelphia  county, 
for  the  purpose,  where  the  machine  was  put 
in  operation  upon  a  field  of  about  eight  acres. 
This  grain  was  remarkably  fine  in  all  re- 
spects :  It  was  tall,  and  much  of  it  was  lodged, 
yet  the  berry  was  perfectly  filled,  and  th« 
straw  was  in  no  respect  touched  with  mildew. 
There  was  no  grass  sown  with  this  grain — 
and  I  have  since  learned,  that  Mr.  Fox  and 
his  brother  have,  for  many  years,  always 
sown  their  wheat  without  grass,  and  that 
their  crops  have  been  uniformly  good.  Ad- 
joining this  field  was  another  in  wheat,  the 
straw  of  which  was  tali,  and  the  growth  of 
which  had  been  apparently  as  vigorous,  bat 
the  grain  was  shrunk  and  of  little  value. 
This  field  was  sown  with  timothy  the  previ- 
ous fall,  and  with  clover  in  the  spring,  and 
the  ground  was  covered  with  a  thick  and 
healthy  coat  of  these  grasses.  The  soil,  situ- 
ation, and  advantages  of  these  lots  for  the 
growth  of  wheat,  were,  to  all  appearance, 
the  same.  There  was  another  field  of  wheat 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Mr.  Fox's  field,  and 
only  separated  from  it  by  a  road,  which  wa^ 
also  utterly  worthless  from  mildew.  This 
lot  had  also  been  sown  with  grass,  and  there 
was  a  strong  growth  upon  it.  Here,  liieu, 
was  a  field  of  very  superior  wheat,  situate 
between  two  other  fields,  which  were  scarce- 
ly worth  cutting — upon  land  in  as  good  con- 
dition, as  favourably  situated,  and  likely  to 
be  equally  affected  by  any  fog,  honey-dew, 
sudden  shower,  or  abrupt  sunshine,  cultivat- 
ed with  equal  skill,  and  under  like  circum- 
stances, and  the  only  imaginable  or  visible 
difference  that  could  have  been  pursued  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  crops,  was,  that  the  two 
fields  containing  the  bad  grain  were  sown 
with  grass,  whilst  the  field  of  good  grain  con- 
tained none.  Many  farmers  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood being  present,  the  committee  in- 
quired what  was  the  state  of  the  wheat  crops 
in  that  vicinity,  and  were  informed  that  they 
were  generally  much  injured  by  mildew  or 
rust.  Tliis  injury  to  the  grain  was  indeed 
generally  complained  of  throughout  the  state, 
and  I  will  here  remark  that  the  system  of 
sowing  clover  with  wheat,  in  order  to  plough 
it  under  the  following  season  as  a  manure, 
has  grown  into  great  favour  with  our  farmers. 
Upon  inquiry  I  found,  however,  that  grain  of 
an  excellent  quality  was  raised  by  some  farm- 
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CTs,  although  the  gram  generally  was  worth- 
less. 

Within  the  last  two  years  I  have  heard  of 
many  instances  of  good  grain,  and  but  of  one 
instance  of  mildewed  wheat  having  been  pro- 
duced on  lands  not  sown  with  grass,  or  on 
which  there  was  not  a  strong  growth  of  grass 
or  weeds ;  in  every  other  case  of  mildew  dur- 
ing that  time,  I  have  ascertained,  upon  inqui- 
ry, that  grass  had  been  sown  with  the  grain, 
or  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  natu- 
rally. May  not  the  presence  of  grass,  there- 
fore, be  assigned  as  the  cause  of  mildew  or 
rust?  a  disease,  I  believe,  but  little  known  in 
England,  where  wheat  is  mostly  drilled — a 
system  well  worthy  of  imitation :  there,  the 
farmer  goes  into  his  fields  with  his  people  in 
the  spring,  and  carefully  removes  all  grass 
aiid  weeds  from  his  crop.  There,  it  is  not  the 
custom  to  sow  grass  with  winter  grain ;  and 
the  same  system  is  pursued,  I  understand,  in 
Ireland,  France,  and  many  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Having  lately  given  the  subject  much 
reflection,  and  obtained  more  information,  I 
feel  convinced  that  I  am  right  in  the  opinion 
I  have  so  oflen  expressed,  that  the  presence 
of  grass  in  land  in  which  wheat  is  being 
grown,  is  the  cause  of  mildew  or  rust,  and  for 
the  following  reasons: — 

Heat  is  one  of  the  indispensable  elements 
of  vegetable  vigour  and  vitality;  without  it, 
wheat  cannot  ripen.  The  last  effort  of  a  stalk 
of  grain  is  to  elaborate  its  sap  to  tlie  berry  or 
kernel,  wjiere  it  secretes  and  evaporates  its 
fluids,  and  this  process  takes  place  at  the  hot- 
test period  of  summer.  The  leaves  of  the 
plant  having  performed  their  office  of  sliading 
the  soil,  so  as  to  secure  sufficient  moisture  for 
its  vigorous  growth,  begin  now  to  shrink  and 
dry  away,  and  the  scorching  influence  of  a 
summer's  sun,  at  the  season  of  its  greatest 
power,  is  brought  to  act,  not  only  upon  the 
entire  stem  of  the  plant,  but  upon  the  soil  be- 
neath, and  hence,  in  its  last  expiring  effort  at 
the  time  of  its  ripening,  it  evidently  requires, 
and  should  enjoy  the  invigorating  influence 
of  the  genial  heat  which  is  designed  and  pro- 
vided for  it  by  nature  ;  but  of  the  benefit  and 
virtue  of  this  heat,  it  is  oftentimes  deprived 
at  the  season  of  its  greatest  need,  the  rays 
of  tlie  sun  being  impeded  by  a  heavy  coat  of 
grass,  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  is  usually  about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches 
in  height.  This  matted  coat  of  grass,  when 
thoroughly  saturated  in  moist  seasons,  by  im- 
peding the  sun's  rays,  causes  an  excess  of 
moisture  in  the  soil,  and  preserves  the  earth 
at  the  root  of  the  grain  too  cold  and  wet  to 
maintain  a  healthy  vegetation  of  the  plant  at 
its  then  near  approach  to  a  state  of  maturity. 
The  temperature  of  the  surface  soil  is  there- 
by rendered  much  lower  than  it  would  be  if 
exposed  to  the  free  action  of  the  sun ;  an  un- 


congenial temperature  prevailing  in  the  soil, 
and  a  cold,  moist  and  unwholesome  atmosphere 
surrounding  the  plant  at  the  root,  and  per- 
haps for  a  foot  in  height  upon  the  plant, 
checks  and  renders  languid  the  circulation 
of  the  sap,  at  the  very  time  when  nature  in- 
dicates that  not  only  the  stalk  but  the  soil  it- 
self should  be  basking  in  the  heat  which  pre- 
vails at  that  season  of  the  year,  and  that  too 
at  the  period  when  the  sun  should  be  exer- 
cising a  drying  influence  upon  it,  when  the 
grain  is  ready  to  fill  and  ripen,  and  when  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  action  of  the  system  by 
means  of  heat,  is  most  needed  for  its  matu- 
rity. Hence,  we  find  that  wheat  in  shaded 
situations,  under  trees,  &c.,  is  green  when 
the  rest  of  the  crop  is  ripe,  and  is  alwaya 
more  or  less  mildewed. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  stating 
that  the  presence  of  grass  always  produces 
mildew  or  rust,  for  I  know  that  good  crops  of 
wheat  have  grown  with  it  in  dry  seasons ;  but 
I  do  contend  that  the  presence  of  a  thick  coat 
of  grass  or  weeds  upon  the  surface  of  the 
land  predisposes  the  crop  to  disease  or  mil- 
dew, and  that  in  wet  seasons  it  is  almost  in- 
variably noxious  and  hurtful  to  the  wheat 
plant ;  that  the  uncongenial  temperature 
thereby  maintained  at  the  root  of  the  plant, 
by  its  being  imbedded  in  too  wet  and  cold  a 
soil,  and  by  its  being  surrounded  to  the  dis- 
tance of  a  foot  or  more  from  the  ground  with 
a  chilled,  and,  therefore,  unwholesome  atmos- 
phere during  the  day,  and  at  night  by  a  tem- 
perature equally  if  not  still  more  injurious, 
produces  a  languid  circulation,  predisposes 
the  plant  to  become  enervated,  and  finally 
prostrated ;  and  it  then  perishes  for  want  of 
the  vigorous  and  healthful  action  of  the  vital 
t'unction. 

The  want  of  this  healthful  circulation  pro- 
duces the  disease  called  mildew,  blight,  or 
rust,  which  first  exhibits  itself  upon  the  outer 
skin  of  the  plant,  in  spots  something  resem- 
bling in  appearance  the  rust  of  iron ;  this 
soon  strikes  through  the  stem,  and  the  sap 
required  to  form  the  farinaceous  matter  in  the 
grain  is  impeded,  entirely  checked,  or  not  se- 
creted. The  plant,  thus  sickened,  perishes 
before  its  fruit  has  attained  maturity, — hence 
the  grain  is  not  filled,  and  when  dry,  it  is 
found  to  be  unripe,  shrunk,  and  almost  worth- 
less. Now,  under  such  influences,  have  we 
a  right  to  expect  any  other  than  such  results? 
Such  causes,  if  rightly  considered,  are  calcu-' 
lated  to  produce  anything  but  a  healthy  in- 
fluence i^pon  the  plant.  At  the  most  critical 
moment  of  its  existence,  we  shut  out  from 
the  root  the  heat  which  nature  has  provided 
to  sustain  it  and  promote  its  maturity,  and  de- 
prive it  of  the  power  to  send  up  or  secrete  its 
sap.  We  prevent  it  from  enjoying  the  dry- 
ing influence  of  the  heat  it  then  requires,  and 
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then  complain  that  our  favourite  plant— tliat  which 
furnishes  iis  with  the  staffof  life— has  been  unfaithful, 
and  we  lament  over  the  disappointment,  disease,  and 
death  that  we  see  around  us!  Is  not  our  system  con- 
trary to  every  rule  of  reason  and  common  si'nse  ?  And 
are  we  not  called  upon  at  once  and  for  ever  to  aban- 
don it? 

It  is  said,  that  mildew  is  more  prevalent  now  than 
formerly.  This  seems  to  go  far  to  establish  my  doc- 
trine—for in  proportion  as  the  land  is  improved,  its  ca- 
pacity for  producing  ve-jetation  is  increased,  —  and 
hence,  as  our  land  is  better  cultivated  now  than  for- 
merly, we  have  a  heavier  growth  of  grass  or  weeds, 
and  thus  are  we  more  certain  to  have  mildew.  The 
rery  improved  capacity  of  the  soil  is  made  the  means, 
under  our  present  system,  of  rendering  our  wheat  crops 
worse.  I  have  been  told  that  in  New  England  grass- 
seed  is  not  sown  with  wheat,  and  that  mildew  is  not 
known  there.  From  all  I  have  seen  and  heard  upon 
this  subject,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  wheat  crop 
would  be  equally  as  certain  in  Pennsylvania,  if  our 
farmers  would  refrain  from  sowing  grass-seed  with  it, 
and  that  it  is  a  sure  crop  here,  if  the  soil  is  free  from 
weeds  and  grass.  If  my  theory  is  true,  the  productive- 
ness of  our  land  would  be,  I  doubt  not,  greatly  in- 
creased by  judicious  management,  since  the  soil  would 
only  have  to  supply  food  for  one  crop  instead  of  two, 
and  that  one  crop  would  engage  all  its  power  and  capa- 
city. This  is  probably  the  reason  why  we  sometimes 
hear  of  crops  that  are  not  only  extraordinary  in  their 
great  yield,  but  in  the  superior  quality  and  weight  of 
their  grain. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  assigned,  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit, whether  mildew  or  rust  is  not  caused  by  grass  or 
weeds  prevailing  at  the  roots  of  the  wheat  crop,  where- 
by the  soil  is  covered  and  shaded,  and  thereby,  in  moist 
seasons,  rendered  too  damp  and  cold  for  the  healthful 
maturity  of  the  plant— and  that  the  remedy  for  the  dis- 
ease is,  more  care  in  tillage,  whereby  the  weeds  and 
natural  grasses  will  be  destroyed,  and  to  discontinue  to 
80W  grass-seed  with  winter  grain. 

In  this  inquiry  I  have  not  gone  out  of  my  way  to 
consider  whether  the  disease-  of  mildew  or  rust  is 
caused  by  animalculffi  ;  whether  the  retention  of  cxcre- 
mentitious  moisture  in  plants  suspends  circulation,  or 
whether  the  expansion,  occasioned  by  air  and  increase 
of  temperature,  produces  congestion  ;  whether  the  dis- 
ea.se  is  occasioned  by  honey-dew,  or  the  rays  of  the  sun 
passing  through  the  globulesof  water  that  remain  upon 
the  grain  after  a  heavy  dew,  fog,  or  shower,  and  these 
acting  as  lenses  the  straw  is  burnt.  These  theories 
have  all  been  fully  consirlered  before,  and  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  my  purpose  that  I  should  discuss  them  here. 
Some  of  them  have  very  lately  been  suggested  by  an 
individual  whose  opinions  are  at  all  times  entitled  to 
great  respect,  and  who,  it  is  well  known,  takes  the 
deepest  interest  in  all  that  relates  to  agriculture.  It  is 
enough  for  me  to  know  that  the  cellular  tissue  becomes 
diseased,  that  the  health  of  the  plant  is  impaired  and 
prostrated,  and  that  the  hull  of  the  grain  is  not  sup- 
plied with  that  nourishment  which  is  required  to  cause 
It  to  be  tilled  with  farinaceous  matter. 

Since  it  has  been  generally  known  that  I  presume  to 
have  discovered  the  cause  of  mildew  in  wheat,  I  have 
conversed  with  a  number  of  persons,  particularly  farm- 
ers, who  were  curious  to  know  my  views  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  they  have  in  every  instance,  except  one,  ad- 
mitted that  they  could  not  recollect  a  single  crop  which, 
being  sown  with  wheat  alone,  and  being  free  from 
grass  and  weeds,  was  affected  by  mildew.  A  young 
farmer  frr)m  Bucks  county,  from  whom  I  have  obtain- 
ed some  of  my  supplies  during  the  past  winter,  called 
upon  me  as  usual  a  fow  days  ago.  In  the  course  of 
conversation  (for  I  seldom  lose  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity to  have  a  little  friendly  chit-chat  with  a  farmer) 
I  mentioned  that  I  thought  I  had  discovered  the  cause 
and  the  remedy  for  mildew.  He  expressed  some  sur- 
prise, hut  when  he  heard  my  views,  he  said  at  once 
that  he  had  no  doubt  it  was  so,  as  his  father  never 
sows  grass  with  his  winter  grain,  and  always  has  good 
trops.  He  then  spoke  of  iiulividual  instances  of  mil- 
dewed and  good  crops  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  the 
customary  mode  of  cultivation,  and  finally  said,  that 
he  was  fully  convinced,  from  his  own  observation  and 
experience,  that  my  views  were  correct.  I  could  in- 
stance many  conversations  to  the  same  effect.  Some 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  if  we  were  to 
have  no  grass  with  our  wheat  we  might  get  rid  of  the 


Hessian  Fly,  which  also  appears  peculiar  to  our  region. 
Wheat,  under  juilicious  treatment,  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  delicate  plant,  nor  one  which  is  much  affected  by 
climate.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  cultivated  with  equal 
success  under  the  arid  sun  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  the 
Southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  milder 
temperature  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  In  the  more  moiet 
climate  of  Englaiul  and  Ireland,  and  in  the  colder  re- 
gions of  Poland,  Denmark,  the  Baltic,  and  Russia.  In 
those  countries  it  has  no  disease,  perhaps  because  they 
take  much  pains  in  its  cultivation.  Of  this,  however, 
I  don't  know  much,  except  as  it  relates  to  England, 
Ireland,  and  France,  where  it  is  deemed  necessary  be- 
fore the  grain  is  planted,  that  the  soil  should  be  in  most 
perfect  order ;  and  when  the  grain  is  growing  in  the 
spring,  it  is  well  known  that  tlie  farmer  employs  him- 
self and  his  people  in  carefully  removing  all  grass  anii 
weeds  from  his  wheat  fields.  If  our  people  would  take 
as  much  pains  in  <Acir  cultivation,  they  would,  perhaps, 
avoid  the  necessity  of  so  frequently  complaining  of  bad 
crops;  and  their  business  would,  in  the  end,  tw  more 
profitable.  Industry  and  gooil  management  are  the  pa- 
rents of  jjrosperity,  and  no  class  of  men  stand  more  in 
need  of  their  beneficial  influence  than  the  farmer. 

The  system  heretofore  pursued  by  our  farmers  is 
wrong  in  many  respects ;  the  stubble  of  the  grain,  un- 
der the  present  plan  is  lost.  If  ploughed  under,  the 
straw,  &c.,  would  render  the  land  still  more  fruitful 
and  productive.  Ploughing  it  after  harvest  would  pre- 
vent it  from  being  overrun  and  impoverished  by  rag- 
weeds and  other  noxious  vegetation,  and  sowing  it  witli 
grass-seed,  even  without  manure  after  a  second  plough- 
ing, allowing  sufhcient  time  to  intervene  for  the  vege- 
table matter  turned  under  to  rot,  and  the  grain  which 
is  scattered  from  the  crop  at  harvesting  to  grow  sonwi 
two  or  three  inches  high— say  about  10th  of  October — 
would  insure  a  more  abundant  crop  of  hay  for  the  en- 
suing year,  and  greatly  enrich  and  improve  the  soil. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  add,  that  I  was  induced 
to  turn  my  attention  to  this  subject  by  the  great  inter- 
est I  have  always  felt  in  every  thing  that  relates  to  ag- 
riculture, since  I  regard  it  as  our  greatest  source  of  na- 
tional wealth  and  virtue.  I  felt  concerned  at  the  great 
annual  loss  sustained  by  reason  of  blight  or  mildew, 
and  was  convinced  that  our  want  of  success  in  culti- 
vating this  crop  was  occasioned  by  sonic  oversight  or 
mismanagement,  and  was  not  justly  to  be  attributed 
to  an  uncongenial  or  ungrateful  soil,  or  an  unfavoura- 
ble climate.  I  felt  that  the  man  who  should  discover 
the  cause  of  it,  and  point  out  the  remedy,  and  thereby 
save  the  immense  amount  of  grain  that  is  annually 
lost  to  the  country,  might  be  justly  regarded  as  having 
done  the  state  some  service,  and  as  having  conferred  a 
benefit  upon  the  American  farmer. 

VVHiether  I  liave  satisfactorily  accounted  for  the  cause 
of  mildew,  and  pointed  out  the  remedy,  I  leave  to  farm- 
ers to  determine.  At  all  events,  1  earnestly  recommend 
to  thera,  instead  of  fanning  their  grain  fields  with 
ropes,  or  only  sowing  the  earlier  kinds  of  wheat,  which 
might  be  ditltcult  to  obtain,  to  give  to  their  land  gene- 
rous coats  of  lime  and  manure,  or  marl ;  to  mix  thera 
well  through  the  soil,  to  sow  their  winter  grain  in  good 
season,  to  thoroughly  pulverize  and  cleanse  their  land, 
by  careful  and  judicious  ploughing  and  tillage,  before 
sowing  their  seed — not  on  any  account  to  sow  grass- 
seed  upon  land  sown  with  winter  grain,  and  to  be  pre- 
l)ared  with  grateful  hearts  to  acknowledge,  at  harvest, 
the  bounties  of  a  generous  soil,  and  the  blessings  of  a 
kind  Providence.  Kenderton  Smith. 

Philadelphia,  March  24,  1841. 

P.  S.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Isaac  Newton,  an  active 
and  zealous  member  of  the  Society,  and  one  of  our 
most  enterprising  farmers,  that  he  had,  last  year,  a  field 
of  about  eight  acres  of  wheat,  which  he  sowed  in  the 
fall  with  timothy  and  herd  grass,  except  one  land, 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  which  by  accident  was 
omitted.  The  wheat  upon  this  land  was  not  affected 
by  mildew,  and  the  erain  wasof  superior  quality,  whilst 
the  rest  of  the  field  was  rendered  worthless  by  reason 
of  mildew. 

K.  S. 


It  is  only  by  increasing  cattle  and  sheep  that  yon 
can  increase  grain  permanently:  A  small  amount  of 
live-stock,  and  a  large  amount  of  grain,  would  soon 
reduce  the  finest  land  iu  the  world  to  a  caput  mort%- 
■urn. 
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Rotation  of  Crops.  —  Take  off  your  Potatoe  Blossoms.        Vol.  V. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Rotation  of  Crops. 

Sir, — All  the  volumes  of  the  Cabinet  have 
just  come  to  hand.  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  more  than  the  last  three  or 
four  numbers,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have 
read  them  with  considerable  interest ;  and 
having  hastily  glanced  over  all  the  volumes, 
I  consider  them  an  acquisition  to  my  library, 
and  expect  to  derive  much  satisfaction  and 
useful  information  from  their  pages.  Our 
country  ought  to  be  justly  proud  of  such 
a  well-conducted  work ;  I  am  much  pleased 
with  the  portraits  of  distinguished  animals 
given  in  each  number ;  they  do  great  credit 
to  the  artist  and  the  breeder,  as  well  as  to 
the  Proprietors  of  the  Cabinet.  For  intro- 
ducing them  into  your  truly  valuable  work 
you  have  my  thanks;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  many  agricultural  journals  of  the 
present  day  will  be  of  more  benefit  to  the 
fartners  of  the  West,  than  all  the  other 
"Journals"  combined. 

I  commend  these  lines  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  your  advice  on  the  subject  of  a  rota- 
tion of  crops.  I  would  first  observe  that  this 
country  is  very  different  from  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania; it  has  only  been  a  few  years  since 
the  war-whoop  of  the  savage,  the  hooting  of 
the  owl,  and  the  howling  of  the  wolf  were 
the  only  sounds  commonly  to  be  heard ;  ag- 
riculture is  in  its  infancy ;  our  soil  is  natu- 
rally rich,  and  the  settlers  have  seldom 
thought  of  preserving  the  fertility  of  their 
land,  much  less  of  improving  its  quality.  My 
land,  for  which  I  ask  your  advice,  has  been 
recently  reclaimed  from  the  forest;  it  is  of  a 
rich  vegetable  mould  resting  upon  a  clay  sub- 
soil, generally  dry  and  sufficiently  porous; 
the  stone  in  the  neighbourhood  is  a  grey  lime- 
stone ;  I  do  not  understand  analyzing  soils, 
therefore  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  full  infor- 
mation as  to  its  different  and  constituent  parts, 
as  I  would  wish,  but  I  will  give  you  my  pro- 
posed plan  of  management,  and  hope  that 
you  and  your  very  numerous  and  intelligent 
readers  will  give  me  advice  as  to  its  adoption 
or  alteration,  and  that  unreservedly. 

I  propose,  then,  to  lay  off  my  farm  into 
eight  fields  of  equal  dimensions,  and  to  adopt 
the  following  rotation  of  crops,  viz: 

First  year,  cultivated  roots,  potatoes,  ruta 
baga,  sugar  beets,  turnips,  cabbages,  &c.,  &c. ; 
second  year,  corn;  third  year,  oats;  fourth 
year,  fall  wheat;  fifth  year,  rye;  sixth  and 
seventh  years,  clover,  one  year  to  mow,  one 
year  to  graze;  and  the  eighth  year,  wheat 
again ;  then  to  break  the  stubble  in  the  fall 
preparatory  to  the  commencement  of  the  same 
course,  commencing  with  roots,  &c.  Now, 
would  you  advise  any  alteration  in  the  above, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  intended  both  for  a  grazing 


and  a  mowing  system"?  and  would  you  ad- 
vise any  mixture  of  grass  seeds  at  the  time 
of  laying  down — timothy  or  other  varieties? 
Clover  seed  is  high  in  ])rice,  and  difficult  to 
be  obtained  here  in  tlie  West ;  and  as  I  wish 
to  save  my  own  seeds,  would  you  advise  mow- 
ing for  lliis  purpose  the  first  or  the  second 
year?  And  to  what  crops  ought  the  manure 
of  the  farm  to  be  applied,  so  as  to  produce  the 
most  lasting  advantage? 

Now,  if  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  pro- 
cure me  information  on  these  several  subjects, 
it  would  be  very  thankfully  received  and 
highly  appreciated,  my  sole  object  being  to 
obtain  information,  and  to  practise  it. 
Yours,  with  esteem, 

John  M.  Johnson. 

Hannibal,  Missouri,  30tli  January,  1841. 

W^e  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  our  numerous  read- 
ers to  the  above  very  interesting  letter  of  inquiry. 
Here  is  a  fine  farm  divided  into  suitable  compartments 
to  their  hand— will  they  go  to  work  and  cultivate  it 
upon  paper,  and  favour  the  pages  of  the  Cabinet  with 
the  results?  Assuredly,  nothing  can  be  more  interest- 
ing than  such  an  opportunity ;  and  we  hope  to  be  ho- 
noured with  full  particulars,  for  publication,  from  many 
of  our  practical  friends.  —  Ed. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Take  off  your  Potatoe  Blossoms. 

A    LITTLE   LABOUR   WELL   PAID   FOR. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  crops  of  any 
kind,  which  perfect  and  ripen  their  seeds  be- 
fore they  are  removed,  take  up  and  appropri- 
ate a  vast  deal  more  nutriment  (which  they 
derive  from  the  soil),  than  those  crops  which 
are  removed  before  the  seeds  are  perfected. 
This  conclusion  looks  reasonable  at  first 
sight;  for  the  seeds  which  are  the  most  nutri- 
tious part  of  the  plant,  can't  be  formed  with- 
out much  food  being  forwarded  from  the  earth 
for  that  purpose.  Hence  the  exhaustion  of 
the  soil  by  the  ripening  of  the  crop;  when  a 
crop  of  grass  is  cut  before  the  seeds  are  fully 
developed,  the  ground  will  be  found  to  have 
parted  with  a  much  less  portion  of  its  fertil- 
ity ;  and  this  is  the  reason  of  a  grain  crop 
exhausting  the  soil  so  much  more  than  a  grass 
crop. 

The  following  curious  and  important  ex- 
tract, from  a  foreign  journal,  is  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  above  principle.  "  M.  Zel- 
ler,  director  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Darmstadt,  in  1839,  planted  two  plats  of 
ground,  of  the  same  size,  with  potatoes. 
When  the  plants  had  flowered,  the  blossoms 
were  removed  from  those  in  one  field,  while 
those  in  the  other  were  left  untouched,  to 
perfect  their  seed.  The  former  produced  476 
pounds,  the  latter  37  pounds." 

C. 


No.  9.  Self-Operativg  Lifting  Pump.  —  Bahewell  Sheep,  SfC. 
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Self-Operatiug  Lifting  Pump. 

It  is  adapted  to  many  purposes,  and  to  any 
situation  where  tiiere  is  a  constant  stream  of 
three  or  four  inches,  and  a  fall  of  five  or  six 
feet.  The  engraving  represents  it  in  use  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  water. 

A  is  a  pipe  two  inches  in  diameter,  through 
which  the  stream  is  made  to  flow  in  such  a 
direction  as  to  fall  into  the  bucket  B  when 
the  latter  is  elevated — but  as  soon  as  it  begins 
to  descend  the  stream  passes  over  it  and  flows 
away,  to  supply  the  wooden  trough  or  well, 
in  which  is  placed  the  forcing  pump  C,  three 
inches  in  diameter.  D  is  a  large  wooden  cy- 
linder, which  is  filled  with  stones,  weighing 
about  240  pounds.  The  bucket  is  suspended 
to  the  long  end  of  the  beam,  and  is  so  placed 
that  its  weight,  when  nearly  filled,  shall  over- 
balance the  weight  of  the  cylinder  D,  which 
will,  of  course,  cause  it  to  descend.  At  E 
is  fixed  a  cord,  which,  when  the  bucket  ap- 
proaches to  within  four  or  five  inches  of  its 
lowest  projection,  is  extended,  and  opens  a 
valve  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  through 
which  the  water  is  discharged,  when  the 
weight  of  the  cylinder  D  again  preponder- 
ates, and  the  bucket  is  brought  up  to  catch 
the  water  again.  The  frame  and  other  parts 
are  too  clearly  delineated  to  need  explanation, 
and  the  whole  cost,  without  the  pump,  need 
not  exceed  fin;y  dollars,  made  in  the  best 
manner. 

There  are  many  purposes  to  which  such  a 
constant  acting  power  could  be  applied  that 
would  pay  the  cost  of  erection  with  interest ; 
it  will  work  while  we  sleep. 


Bakewell  Sheep. 

The  prices  at  which  Bakewell's  Bucks 
were  let,  appear  enormous.  In  the  year 
1789  he  received  twelve  hundred  guineas  for 
the  hire  of  three,  brought  at  a  birth ;  two 
thousand  guineas  for  seven — and  for  his  whole 
letting  that  year,  he  received  at  least  four 
thousand  guineas! 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Diseased  JaAV  in  Cattle. 

Do  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents 
know  of  the  cause  or  remedy  for  the  swell- 
ing or  lump  on  the  jaw,  often  found  on  cattle, 
proceeding,  in  the  first  place,  from  a  mere 
point  just  below  the  eye,  and  growing  very 
rapidly,  so  as  finally  to  impede  the  motion 
of  the  jaws]  In  a  large  drove  of  stock-cat- 
tle may  often  be  found  several  with  this  lump 
just  appearing,  and  so  certainly  is  it  regard- 
ed here,  in  this  grazing  district,  as  a  fatal  in- 
dication, that  such  animals  are  sold  for  a  mere 
song.  The  lump  sometimes  shows  itself  on 
the  upper,  and  sometimes  on  the  lower  jaw, 
and  on  handling  seems  fast  and  hard,  like 
bone.  On  dissection  it  is  said  to  resemble  a 
honey-comb.  Tliey  occasionally  break  and 
discharge  matter,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
animal's  condition.  I  have  never  known  of 
one  being  cured,  but  an  opinion  exists  that 
the  disease  proceeds  from  a  carious  tooth,  and 
might  be  cured  by  its  removal.  If  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  a  safe  operation,  it  will  be  a  mat- 
ter of  much  interest,  as  many  a  fine  animal 
has  been  lost  to  his  owner  in  consequence.  I 
have  a  heifer  in  my  yard,  from  one  of  my  im- 
ported cows,  with  a  large  lump  on  the  upper 
jaw,  of  six  months'  growth,  and  now  about 
the  size  of  a  quarter  of  a  peck  measure,  en- 
tirely filling  the  space  between  the  eye  and 
the  corner  of  the  mouth.  She  has  recent- 
ly calved  to  "  His  Grace,"  developing,  at 
first,  uncommon  milking  qualities,  but  the 
increasing  size  of  the  lump,  and  the  discharge 
of  a  large  quantity  of  matter,  have  induced 
a  rapid  decrease  of  milk  as  well  as  of  condi- 
tion. A  remedy  for  these  swellings,  promul- 
gated through  the  pages  of  the  Cabinet,  would 
no  doubt  interest  many  of  your  numerous 
readers. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  successful 
application  of  the  straw-rope,  recommended 
in  the  number  of  the  Cabinet  for  October,  for 
hoven,  or  distension  of  the  rumen.  It  may 
have  been  the  means  of  saving  the  life  of 
"  His  Grace,"  whom  we  found,  on  going  into 
the  stable  in  the  morning,  greatly  swollen, 
and  panting  for  breath.  Never  having  seen 
one  stuck,  as  is  generally  recommended,  I 
felt  much  alarmed,  and  although  he  was  kept 
constantly  moving  the  swelling  and  pain  in- 
creased rapidly,  when,  recollecting  the  reme- 
dy in  the  Cabinet,  I  applied  it,  and  he  was 
relieved  almost  immediately.  The  swelling 
abated,  and  a  large  purge  of  linseed  oil  after- 
wards confirmed  the  cure.  Is  not  such  a  dis- 
tension unusual  on  dry  food  ? 

Yours,  &c., 

P.M. 

Allerton  Farm,  Chester  County. 
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Patent  Rights. 


Vol.  V. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Patent  Rights. 

Mr.  Editor, — 1  have  heard  that  there  are 
at  the  present  time  about  thirty  newly  in- 
vented drills,  for  planting  corn,  grain,  and 
seeds,  awaiting  to  be  patented  at  Washing- 
ton. What  a  pity  it  is,  that  when  men  are 
seized  with  the  spirit  of  invention,  they 
would  not  lay  their  case  before  some  of  their 
clear-headed  neighbours  for  advice  —  they 
might  thus  be  relieved  from  a  deal  of  expense 
and  suffering  and  mortification,  and  \.\\e  moun- 
tain would  oftentimes  be  saved  the  labour  of 
going  to  Washington  to  be  delivered  of  a 
mouse.  It  is  really  curious  to  witness  the 
frivolous  pretensions  to  invention  wliich  per- 
sons will  sometimes  contrive  to  hang  a  pa- 
tent upon :  the  hope  of  selling  a  sufficient 
number  of  state  or  county  rights  to  pay  ex- 
penses, is  the  great  incentive,  and  is  certainly 
a  safe  way  of  doing  business ;  for  in  case  of 
infringement,  the  purchaser  and  not  the  pa- 
tentee has  to  prosecute.  One  of  the  most 
intelligent  men  in  society,  and  who  has  ex- 
pendecl  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  in  the 
invention  and  fabrication  of  machinery  in  his 
own  business,  and  who  has  never  patented 
but  one  of  his  inventions,  told  me  he  was 
Hometime  since  requested  to  call  and  see  a 
most  beautiful  model  of  machinery,  which 
was  then  in  the  city  on  its  way  to  Washing- 
ton to  obtain  a  patent :  he  found  it  some  six 
or  eight  feet  in  length,  and  set  in  motion  by  a 
stream  of  water  falling  from  a  cistern  placed 
above,  which  was  made,  in  the  first  place,  to 
operate  upon  a  pair  of  most  elegant  brass 
Ibrce-pumps,  which  set  various  wheels  and 
drums  in  motion  all  along  the  board,  until  the 
whole  was  brought  to  bear  on  a  grindstone, 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  it  did  set  most 
tremendously  at  work  !  The  spectators  were 
astonished  at  the  beautiful  complexity  of  the 
machinery,  and  declared  it  to  be  the  acme, 
with  no  fear  of  infringement ;  but  the  gen- 
tleman, whom  I  have  mentioned,  spoiled  all, 
by  asking  what  would  be  the  result,  if  the 
whole  of  the  apparatus  were  to  be  removed, 
and  tiic  stream  of  water  be  made  to  fall  at 
once  on  a  common  water-wheel,  by  which 
might  be  obtained  a  primary  mover,  to  any 
extent  and  power  demanded  1  The  inventor 
packed  up  his  box  and  returned  straight  home, 
without  seeing  Washington,  or  incurring  fur- 
ther expense. 

Now,  how  very  small  do  many  of  the  in- 
ventions of  the  present  day  appear,  when 
compared  to  that  of  Watts  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  patent  shot — which  was  founded  upon 
a  principle  of  nature,  which  can  never  be  in- 
fringed. But  the  discovery  was  due  to  the 
wife  of  Watts,  and  who,  therefore,  ought  to 
have  the  honour ;  and  although  the  particu- 


lars have  already  appeared  in  print,  they  are 
60  remarkable  that  I  think  they  deserve  to 
be  repeated.  I  was  myself  present  on  the 
occasion  of  their  being  related  by  the  son  of 
Watts,  in  Bristol,  in  the  year  1819,  and  who 
was  then  on  the  point  of  emigrating  to  this 
country  with  the  mere  wreck  of  a  large  for- 
tune. 

He  thus  began  his  narrative.  "  My  father 
was  a  plumber  in  Bristol,  and  had  for  many 
years  entertained  the  idea  of  making  round 
shot;  numberless  experiments  had  failed,  but 
still  round  shot  ran  in  his  head  from  morning 
till  night.  I  was  at  that  time  a  child  in  ray 
mother's  arms,  when,  one  night,  my  mother 
awoke  my  father  by  giving  him  a  terrible 
thump  in  the  back,  exclaiming,  '  I  have  found 
out  how  to  make  round  shot.'  She  said,  'I 
dreamt  that  I  went  into  a  store  to  buy  the 
child  (meaning  myself)  a  hat,  and  while  there, 
I  heard  a  curious  hissing  noise  which  pro- 
ceeded from  an  adjoining  room ;  upon  inquir 
ry,  I  was  told  they  were  making  round  shot, 
and  was  invited  to  see  the  method ;  on  enter- 
ing the  room,  I  looked  up,  and  saw  men  pour- 
ing melted  lead  through  a  sieve  from  a  great 
height,  which  fell  into  a  tub  of  water  at  my 
feet ;  upon  taking  some  in  my  hand,  I  found 
they  were  perfectly  round  shot.'  My  father 
leaped  up  in  ecstasy,  exclaiming,  '  that 's  it, 
you  have  indeed  found  it  out,'  and  instantly  set- 
ting the  melting  pot  at  work,  he  poured  the 
melted  lead  from  the  top  of  the  garret  stairs 
into  a  tub  of  water,  and  found  that  the  shot 
were  much  rounder  than  any  that  he  had  be- 
fore made;  he  next  poured  lead  from  the  top 
of  a  tower  in  the  city — and  lastly,  down  the 
shaft  of  a  coal-pit  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
found  that  he  obtained  the  shot  perfectly 
round  !  The  thing  was  complete  in  itself,  nei- 
ther requiring  or  admitting  of  improvement 
in  any  way." 

I  was  present  at  a  late  lecture  by  Profes- 
sor Millington,  "on  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere," —  in  which  he  took  occasion  to 
say,  the  discovery  how  to  make  round  shot 
was  made  by  a  set  of  philosophers,  who,  on 
perceiving  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere was  equal  on  all  sides,  soon  applied  the 
principle  to  the  making  of  round  shot,  by 
permitting  it  to  operate  upon  a  stream  of 
melted  lead  falling  through  a  sieve  from  a 
great  height,  by  which  each  globule,  being 
pressed  upon  equally  on  all  sides,  at  the  same 
instant,  by  the  atmosphere,  must  of  course, 
and  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  compressed 
into  a  perfect  sphere ;  and  from  hence  the 
Lecturer  took  occasion  to  remind  his  audi- 
ence how  much  they  were  indebted  to  a  class 
of  men,  who,  by  means  of  their  superior  wis- 
dom and  attainments,  are  thus  able  to  en- 
lighten and  benefit  society,  sometimes  at  the 
cost  of  their  own  brains !    Now,  the  fact  ie 
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the  equal  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  dis- 
covered ages  ago,  but  no  philosopher  ever 
dreamt  of  applying  the  principle  to  the  pur- 
pose referred  to,  plain  and  simple  as  the  lec- 
turer considered  it;  but  the  discovery  was 
reserved  for  a  woman,  and  was  connmunicated 
in  a  dream  ! 

The  result  was  the  total  ruin  of  the  whole 
family :  Watts  himself,  considering  that  there 
would  be  no  end  to  his  riches,  which  came 
pouring  in  upon  him  by  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands, gave  himself  up  to  the  wildest  and 
most  ruinous  speculations,  entrusting  his 
whole  concerns  to  a  man  who  robbed  him  of 
every  thing  he  could  strip  him  of;  and  when 
called  upon  for  the  payment  of  a  large  de- 
mand, which  he  could  not  meet,  went  and 
sold  his  patent  right  for  a  song,  unknown  to 
a  single  member  of  his  family  !  His  valuable 
wife,  overcome  by  adverse  circumstances, 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  himself  soon  following 
to  an  untimely  grave,  leaving  his  family  sur- 
rounded by  difficulties,  from  whence,  as  I 
said,  one  of  his  sons  was  breaking  away  by 
emigration,  when  I  met  him  at  Bristol. — "  Sic 
transit  gloria  rnundi." 

Your  subscriber, 

J.  B. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Lig;htnius> 

As  much  damage  has  been  sustained  from 
lightning,  and  a  diversity  of  opinion  prevails 
as  to  the  best  means  of  guarding  against  it, 
I  am  pleased  to  find  that  you  are  recording 
in  the  Cabinet  some  important  facts  touching 
the  subject;  and  I  hope  you  will  collect  such 
further  data  as  will  bring  us  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  matter.  I  will  stale  a 
case  vthich  happened  some  years  ago  under 
my  own  observation,  and  also  the  circum- 
stances therewith  connected;  the  case  was 
communicated  to  the  Society  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences of  Philadelphia,  but  I  believe  it  was 
never  published.  When  I  removed  to  my 
present  dwelling,  I  found  tvv'o  lightning  rods 
affixed  to  the  house ;  one  placed  at  each  end 
and  about  forty-two  feet  apart,  north  and 
south;  each  rod  descending  about  two  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  ascend- 
ing perpendicularly  to  the  square  of  the 
building,  there  branching  east  and  west,  and 
terminating  about  four  feet  above  the  tops  of 
tlie  chimneys,  and  the  points  sixteen  feet 
asunder.  The  rods  were  of  common  nail 
iron,  linked  together,  and  fastened  to  the  wall 
with  hooks  driven  in,  a  poor  contrivance,  in- 
deed ;  but  I  once  saw  such  an  one  attached 
to  an  academy  not  very  far  from  Philadel- 
phia, with  the  lower  section  fallen  off. 

Ailer  a  long  drought  a  thuader-gust  ap- 


peared and  rapidly  approached  from  the  north- 
west, and  it  soon  commenced  raining,  when 
I  moved  from  the  front  of  the  house  (east 
side),  where  I  had  been  standing,  and  took 
my  seat  in  the  entry ;  a  sudden  flash  of  light- 
ning, as  if  a  gun  had  been  fired,  induced  me 
instantly  to  spring  to  the  front  door,  when 
another  similar  flash  took  place;  I  felt  no 
shock,  but  the  lawn  before  the  house  appear- 
ed in  a  blaze,  and  casting  my  eyes  towards  a 
tree  which  stood  in  a  north-east  direction,  I 
observed  some  twigs  and  leaves  strewed 
across  the  carriage-way,  and  that  the  tree  had 
been  struck ;  in  about  five  or  ten  minutes 
(time  not  now  exactly  recollected)  the  rain 
ceased,  and  I  went  to  examine  the  tree, — it 
was  split  on  the  south-east  side,  from  a  fork  in 
the  upper  part,  down  to  a  hook  (about  five  feet 
above  the  ground)  with  a  chain  two  feet  and 
a  half  long  hanging  to  it ;  the  lightning  then 
passed  along  the  chain  to  its  lower  end,  where 
it  entered  the  tree  again  and  split  it  from 
thence  to  the  ground ;  on  feeling  the  cliain  I 
found  it  so  heated  that  I  could  scarcely  hold 
it.  After  examining  this  tree  I  observed  that 
another  of  the  same  species  (Athenian  pop- 
lar), which  stood  in  a  south-east  direction 
from  the  house,  with  a  similar  chain,  was 
struck  precisely  in  the  same  manner.  These 
trees  stood  exactly  the  same  distance  from  a 
rod,  and  each  thirty-eight  feet  from  the  near- 
est point;  they  were  both  higher  than  the 
rods. 

Immediately  after  the  above  occurrence,  I 
had  the  old  rods  taken  down  and  new  ones 
put  up;  the  latter  of  five-eighths  round  iron 
above  ground,  and  one  inch  thick  below ;  they 
go  into  the  ground  about  five  feet,  at  an  an- 
gle of  forty-five  degrees  from  the  house,  sur- 
rounded by  charcoal,  and  pass  about  eight 
feet  above  the  comb,  with  platina  points. 

When  I  was  going  to  put  up  rods  about  my 
out-buildings,  which  are  extensive,  I  consult- 
ed some  of  my  scientific  friends;  they  freely 
gave  their  opinions,  but  I  could  gain  very  lit- 
tle information  founded  on  matter  of  fact. 
James  Worth. 

Sharon,  Bucks  County,  March  2i!ii,  1841. 

Expeditious  Threshing. 

Mr.  Everlv,  of  Northiews,  made  a  bet  of 
£5,  with  Mr.  R.  Leach,  of  Blackforrington, 
that  he  would,  within  the  short  space  of  one 
hour,  in  his  threshing  machine,  thresh  one 
hundred  bushels  of  oats  and  bind  the  straw 
into  bundles:  the  performance  was  witnessed 
by  almost  all  the  farmers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and,  extraordinary  to  relate,  within 
forty-seven  minutes,  Mr.  Everly  threshed 
133i  bushels  and  bound  the  straw  into  240 
bundles — a  fact  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
agricultural  labour. — Exeter  Post. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Pondrette. 

Dear  Sir, — I  observe  in  your  number  for 
February,  the  communication  from  Mr.  Jacob 
Smith,  of  Bucks  county,  in  relation  to  "  Pou- 
drette." PresuminjT  that  his  object  is  infor- 
mation, I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you  a  small 
pamphlet,  containing  several  letters  and  state- 
ments in  relation  to  its  use,  comparatively 
with  other  manures,  made  by  practical  farm- 
ers of  character,  intelligence,  and  standing 
in  the  community,  and  which  require  no  tes- 
timony of  mine  to  sustain  their  accuracy 
where  the  gentlemen  who  made  them  are 
known.  Those  statements  were  made  by 
them  after  they  had  used  the  article  one,  two, 
or  three  seasons,  at  my  special  solicitation,  to 
enable  me  to  give  to  give  to  others  who  sought 
information,  the  best  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  on  account  of  the  recent  intro- 
duction of  the  article  into  use  in  this  coun- 
try, would  admit  of — and  therefore  it  is  that 
I  feel  called  upon  to  give  you  these  facts,  and 
to  request  you  to  give  the  statement  a  place 
in  your  journal,  that  those  who  have  read  the 
remarks  of  your  correspondent  may  also  un- 
derstand the  position  of  those  whose  testimo- 
ny he  deems  not  "  dis-interested,"  simply  be- 
cause their  names  appear  in  "  the  list  of  stock- 
holders of  the  company." 

It  is  true,  sir,  that  the  gentlemen  who  wrote 
the  letters  and  made  the  statements  in  the 
pamphlet  sent  herewith,  are  stockholders,  and 
they  became  so  to  the  extent  of  one  share 
each  in  1837,  when  I  undertook  the  enter- 
prise, at  my  urgent  solicitation,  to  enable  me 
to  make  the  experiment — and  they,  each  of 
them,  and  a  few  others,  who  give  equally  fa- 
vourable accounts  of  the  effects  of  poudrette, 
used  from  fitly  to  one  hundred  bushels  in  the 
summer  of  1838,  with  a  success  which  in- 
duced them  to  increase  their  number  of  shares 
for  their  own  use,  thus  giving  the  very  best 
evidence  of  their  estimate  of  its  value,  and 
the  economy  and  convenience  of  using  it. 
You  will  perceive  by  a  reference  to  the  state- 
ment of  W.  W.  Mills,  Esq.,  dated  March  27, 
1840,  that  he  gives  an  opinion  in  relation  to 
its  relative  value  for  spring  and  fall  use ; — 
and  in  another  communication  made  by  him, 
dated  9th  August,  same  year,  he  gives  the 
result  of  his  experience  for  fall  use  on  wheat ; 
thus  showing  that  his  experience  contradict- 
ed his  opinion — or  rather,  that  it  proved  su- 
perior for  fall  use  on  wheat,  to  the  very  best 
manure  known  before  in  this  country.  And 
if  you  will  refer  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Brewster  H.  Wood,  of  Huntington,  L.  I.,  you 
will  find  that  he  speaks  favourably  as  to  its 
durability  in  its  effects  on  grass  after  wheat, 
and  on  oats  after  corn. 

As  to  its  durability,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
much  at  present,  not,  however,  from  a  want 


of  confidence,  but  from  want  of  practical 
knowledge  in  this  country.  I  have  not  allow- 
ed myself  to  give  opinions  and  theories  in  re- 
lation to  its  comparative  value,  nor  to  make 
assertions  of  its  effects  until  I  have  obtained 
from  practical  farmers  the  results  of  their 
careful  experiments — I  say  careful,  because 
they  have  been  made  with  a  single  eye  to 
their  own  interest — with  a  view  of  determin- 
ing whether  they  should  take  additional 
shares,  or  dispose  of  what  they  had — and  the 
result  has  been,  in  almost  every  instance,  an 
increased  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the  com- 
pany— not  with  a  view  of  "stock-jobbing," 
but  for  the  purpose  of  economy  in  the  im- 
provement of  their  farms  and  gardens. 

As  the  gentlemen  alluded  to  by  your  cor- 
respondent were  induced  by  me  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  enterprise,  and  then  to  com- 
municate the  result  of  their  experience  for 
publication  and  the  benefit  of  others,  I  deem- 
ed it  my  duty  to  make  this  reply  to  what  has 
the  appearance,  at  least,  of  attributing  their 
statements  to  interested  motives,  instead  of 
to  that  liberal  feeling  which  I  hope  to  see 
more  general  amongst  men — a  desire  to  com- 
municate, for  the  benefit  of  others,  informa- 
tion which  has  proved  useful  to  ourselves. 
And  I  will  add,  that  if  there  is  any  one  per- 
son, more  than  another,  who  has  an  interest 
in  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  it  is  the 
practical  farmer  who  finds  it  expedient  to 
purchase  and  haul  manure. 

Respectfiilly, 

D.  K.  Minor, 
Agent  N.  Y.  P.  Co. 

New  York,  March  17,  1841. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Fanners'  Cabinet. 
Blight,  an  efiect. 

Sir,  —  In  Agricola's  excellent  paper  on 
mildew,  in  your  Tast  number,  there  is  an  ob- 
servation which  goes  far  to  corroborate  the 
truth  of  the  position,  that  animalculas  are  the 
effect  and  not  the  cause  of  blight.  It  is  there 
said,  "nature  is  ever  economical,  and  when- 
ever animal  or  vegetable  substances  are  in 
the  progress  of  decay,  mouths  are  found  ever 
ready  to  convert  dead  matter  into  food  for 
living  things,  so  as  to  perpetuate  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  animated  existence.  On 
the  death  of  the  plant,  the  tender,  succulent 
fibres  of  the  roots  immediately  decay,  and  in 
drawing  them  from  the  ground  the  appear- 
ance of  them  has  led  many  to  suppose  that 
they  had  thus  discovered  the  true  cause  of 
the  disease  of  the  plant,  when,  in  fact,  it  was 
only  the  effect  of  its  previous  dissolution." 

Now  this  theory  appears  so  self-evident  and 
satisfactory,  that  I  must  be  allowed  to  won- 
der that  all  are  not  struck  with  the  power  of 
its  truth — as  is  said  of  the  pure  principles  of 
Christianity,  it  is  so  plain  that  he  that  runs 
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may  read,  and  a  wayfaring  man  cannot  err ! 
And  is  it  not  also  self-evident,  that  if  these 
animalculte  were  created  to  prey  on  keallhj/ 
plants  and  animals,  they  would  be  destructive 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  instead  of  working  in 
unison  towards  the  grand  fulfilment  of  tiie 
whole  design — exercising  demoniacal  power 
in  the  material,  as  the  evil  one  is  supposed 
to  be  doing  in  tlie  moral  world,  on  a  principle 
adverse  to  the  Creator,  whose  law  is,  "in- 
crease and  multiply  and  replenish." 

With  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  can  fully 
understand  and  appreciate  the  consummate 
wisdom  which  has  so  beautifully  ordained  the 
system  with  which  we  are  surrounded,  for  I 
eee  that  the  moment  the  decay  of  the  least 
animal  or  vegetable  matter  takes  place,  and 
when  it  would  be  no  longer  either  useful  or 
ornamental,  immediately  "  mouths  are  found 
ready  to  convert  the  putrid  mass"  —  which 
would  else  remain  to  exhale  into  the  atmo- 
sphere, unfitting  it  for  healthful  respiration — 
»' into  food  for  living  things;"  each  perform- 
ing the  office  of  the  Turkey-Buz.zard  amongst 
animals,  and  clearing  away  what  is  become 
offensive  and  deleterious.  And  more  than 
this,  it  would  be  perfectly  unnatural  and 
therefore  impossible,  in  the  wise  economy, 
for  the  lives  of  these  animalculte  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  juices  of  any  but  diseased  plants 
and  animals;  hence  it  is,  that  we  see,  as  has 
elsewhere  been  observed,  that  after  a  plant 
has  become  covered  with  living  animalculse, 
in  consequence  of  the  stagnation  and  putri- 
city  of  its  juices,  a  fine  sunny  day  or  two,  or 
even  a  single  genial  shower  of  rain,  will  have 
the  effect  of  bringing  back  a  natural  state  of 
circulation,  when  immediately,  and  as  if  by 
magic,  the  whole  brood  of  living  things  will 
be  swept  away  —  their  presence  being  no 
longer  necessary  —  without  the  least  inter- 
vention of  human  power,  no  one  knowing 
which  way  they  go  or  what  becomes  of  them  ! 
I  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  theory  advocated 
by  Agricola  appears  to  me  so  simple,  self-evi- 
dent, and  satisfactory,  that  I  must  be  permit- 
ted to  wonder  that  all  are  not  struck  with  the 
power  of  its  truth.  J.  Delgrade. 

Luzerne  County. 


"I  ALWAYS  listen  to  the  remarks  of  coun- 
try people  on  the  habits  of  animals ;  one  of 
these  being  shown  Gainsborough's  celebrated 
painting  of  pigs  feeding,  '  To  be  sure,'  said 
he,  'they  be  deadly  like  pigs,  but  nobody  ne- 
ver seed  three  pigs  feeding  together,  but  one 
one  'em  had  a  foot  in  the  trough.' " 

In  Persia,  where  the  pigeon  is  not  eaten, 
they  are  kept  merely  for  the  sake  of  their 
dung,  which  is  used  exclusively  for  raising 
watermelons ;  some  nobles  keep  as  many  as 
10,000  for  this  purpose  only. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

3Iore  about  the  Anti-Septic  effects  of 
Lime. 

Mr.  Editor, — In  tiie  last  number  of  the 
Cabinet,  over  the  signature  of  Aralor,  is  an 
essay  headed  "  Lime  a  Septic,"  from  which 
I  understand  the  writer  to  allege  that  lime 
promotes  and  hastens  the  putrelactive  fermen- 
tation, or  decomposition,  of  animal  and  vege- 
table substances,  or,  in  agricultural  language, 
tiiat  it  promotes  the  decay  or  rotting  of  those 
substances,  and  hastens  their  conversion  into 
mould.  The  example  adduced  to  prove  this 
position  is  as  follows,  viz: 

"I  set  to  work  to  operate  upon  a  pile  of 
cliips  at  my  door,  which,  in  tiie  course  of 
years,  had  accumulated  to  a  very  inconveni- 
ent bulk.  These  were  thrown  up  in  the  form 
of  a  stack,  with  an  admixture  of  quick-lime; 
in  the  course  of  two  weeks  a  violent  fermen- 
tation had  commenced  throughout  the  mass, 
by  which  it  was  reduced  in  six  months  to  less 
than  one-third  of  its  original  dimensions,  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  fine  vegetable  mould, 
and  proving  a  most  efficacious  top-dressing  to 
a  piece  of  unproductive  meadow.  Its  (that 
is  lime)  agency  in  promoting  the  decomposi- 
tion of  that  mass  of  straw  and  stable  litter, 
with  which  our  barn-yards  are  encumbered 
in  the  spring,  is  well  known  to  our  farmers, 
and  is  otlen  used  for  that  purpose." 

A  Montgomery  county  farmer,  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  application  of  lime  on  a  large 
scale,  and  observant  of  its  effects,  and  one  of 
your  constant  readers,  in  speaking  of  the 
above,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  were 
made  facts  to  support  a  theory  that  practical 
farmers  had  long  since  rejected  as  untenable. 
He  says,  by  the  occasional  application  of 
quick-lime  to  chips  as  it  is  washed  off"  by 
rains,  (say  once  a  year,)  they  may  be  pre- 
served, for  an  indefinite  period,  as  sound  as 
when  it  was  first  applied  to  them.  It  being 
premised  that  the  quantity  of  lime  is  not  such 
as  to  promote  combustion,  or  the  "■destructive 
decomposition,"  as  it  is  som.etimes  called.  As 
regards  "straw  and  stable  litter,"  and  he 
might  have  added  cornstalks,  every  farmer 
who  has  applied  lime  to  these  substances,  (so 
as  not  to  burn  them  to  ashes,)  knows  that  they 
are  preserved  from  decay  in  a  remarkable 
manner  by  it,  and  are  found  for  months  after 
of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour. 

As  experimenters  sometimes  disagree  in 
regard  to  results,  I  propose  to  Arator  to  begin 
anew,  by  taking  two  cart-loads  of  fresh  chips, 
one  of  which  shall  be  deposited  in  "  a  stack," 
without  any  intermixture  whatever,  exposed 
to  the  inffuence  of  the  elements;  the  other 
shall  be  similarly  disposed  near  the  first,  every 
circumstance  corresponding  exactly,  except- 
ing that  the  latter  shall  be  mixed,  and  well 
covered,  and  kept  covered,  with  "  quick  "  or 
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caustic  lime,  (so  as  not  to  burn  them  to  ashes,) 
when,  it'  the  chips  mixed  and  covered  with 
lime  rot,  and  are  converted  into  "mould," 
sooner  than  those  that  have  no  lime  applied 
to  them,  you  may  forward  a  copy  of  tlie  Farm- 
ers' Cabinet  to  every  respectable  farmer  in 
"  Kishacoquillis  Valley,''''  including  Arator, 
and  send  the  bill  to  Agricola,  and  he  will 
pay  it. 

Sir  H.  Davy's  name  is  introduced  by  Ara- 
tor to  strengthen  his  position ;  and  there  is  no 
dpubt  that  when  he  gives  the  result  of  his 
own  experiments,  great  reliance  can  be  re- 
posed in  them.  But  is  this  the  case  in  the 
present  instance?  I  have  the  last  London 
edition  of  his  Lectures  on  Agriculture,  pub- 
lished by  his  brother  John  Davy,  who  is  one 
of  the  greatest  chemists  of  the  age,  now  be- 
fore me.  Sir  IL  was  not  a  practical  farmer, 
and  it  don't  appear  that  he  had  experimented 
on  this  subject;  but  his  brother  states  in  a 
note,  page  *297,  that  "  The  manner  in  which 
lime  acts  in  agriculture  requires  furtlier  and 
minute  investigation,  and  is  a  most  important 
subject  for  inquiry.  From  the  experiments 
I  have  made,  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  it 
arrests  equally  vinous  and  putrid  fermenta- 
tion." 

Hay  ward,  who  was  a  practical  farmer  and 
a  man  of  science,  published  a  most  valuable 
work  on  agriculture  in  182.5,  and  in  his  re- 
view of  Sir  H.'s  observations  on  lime,  page 
190,  says — "It  (that  is  lime)  prevents  the 
fermentation,  and  I  have  always  found  this 
to  be  its  peculiar  property.  Cruikshank  made 
many  experiments  on  fermentation,  and  in- 
variably found,  whenever  he  added  a  fourth 
substance  to  the  three  which  compose  saccha- 
rine matter,  no  fermentation  took  place ;  he 
tried  lime,  and,  at  another  time,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  potash,  and  the  addition  of  either  pre- 
vented fermentation.  He  (Sir  H.)  speaks  of 
lime  as  a  septic,  and  of  its  assisting  and  has- 
tening putrefaction;  but,  as  before  shown, 
lime  possesses  a  directly  opposite  quality;  it 
not  only  prevents,  but  arrests  putrefaction,  and 
is  therelbre,  in  fact,  anti-septic ;"  page  198, 
Hay  ward. 

Agricola  started  in  life  with  the  same  opin- 
ions of  lime  as  Arator,  but  in  undertaking  to 
convert  dead  animals  and  vegetable  matter 
into  mould  by  the  use  of  lime,  on  the  plan  of 
the  "chip"  experiment,  he  was  completely 
defeated,  for  instead  of  rotting,  as  was  e.x- 
pected,  they  were  preserved  from  putrefaction 
much  longer  than  similar  matter  without 
lime. 

In  Vol.  III.,  Farmers'  Cabinet,  pages  20, 
27,  77,  152,  and  250,  and  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  same  work,  essays  may  be  found  de- 
tailing: experiments,  &c.,  by  different  writers 
on  this  subject,  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  in- 
terest    If  Arator  will  call  on  the  editor  of 


the  Cabinet,  he  will  direct  him  to  a  place  not 
far  distant,  where  he  can  see  common  boards 
which  have  been  exposed  to  every  change  of 
the  elements  for  thirty-four  years,  and  are 
now  as  sound  as  at  first;  and  tiie  only  pro- 
tection they  have  had  from  putrefaction  has 
been  the  application  of  a  little  "  quick-lime" 
annually.  It  is  believed  these  boards  have 
been  thus  exposed  for  twenty  years  longer 
than  above  stated,  but  positive  testimony  only 
extends  back  for  thirty-four  years. 

Main,  in  his  work  on  poultry,  London,  1839, 
page  320,  has  a  chapter  on  preserving  eggs, 
in  which  it  is  stated,  that  "  three  eggs,  very 
sweet,  were  found  in  the  wall  of  a  church  at 
Milan,  after  a  residence  there  of  three  hun- 
dred years."  Capt. R.,  of  Philadelphia,  a 

respectable  gentleman,  who  has  often  been 
to  China,  says  that  he  has  taken  eggs,  im- 
mersed in  milk  of  lime,  to  Canton  and  back 
to  Philadelphia  without  decay.  In  this  case, 
if  lime  was  so  prone  to  cause  putrefaction,  it 
might  have  been  supposed  they  would  have 
been  rotten  before  they  were  outside  of  the 
Capes. 

Every  old  woman  who  ever  wielded  a 
white-wash  brush,  knows  the  preserving  ten- 
dency of  lime;  and  where  is  the  person  to 
be  found,  who  does  not  know,  that  when  it  is 
put  into  privies,  or  foul  sinks,  or  applied  to 
putrescent  matter  of  any  kind,  that  it  sus- 
pends the  evolution  of  tliose  gases  which  are 
always  disengaged  during  the  process  of  pu- 
trefactive decomposition.  Agricola. 

P.  S.  Please  start  the  experiment  with 
"  chips"  and  lime  as  soon  as  possible,  as  I  am 
anxious  to  know  the  result. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Orcharding. 

Mr.  Editor, — Having  until  lately  led  a 
city  life,  and  now  being  thrown  by  circum- 
stances (not,  however,  against  my  inclination) 
into  the  country,  I  am  obliged  to  commence 
seeking  information  anew.  I  observe  that 
your  columns  are  open  to  inquiries,  and  avail 
myself  of  their  medium,  the  more  willingly, 
as  I  hope,  in  endeavouring  to  profit  myself,  I 
may  elicit  information  which  your  reader3 
generally  will  find  interesting.  In  return,  I 
will  promise  to  keep  a  strict  record  of  matr 
ters  and  things  as  they  transpire,  and  send 
you  particulars,  should  any  facts  meet  my  ol>. 
servation  which  I  think  would  be  generally 
interesting. 

The  farm  on  which  I  am,  has  a  great  num- 
ber of  fruit  trees  —  apples,  pears,  cherries, 
&c. — which  are  of  the  best  kinds,  and  for- 
merly yielded  an  abundance  of  the  finest 
fruits — but,  from  many  years'  neglect,  the 
fruit  is  now,  in  most  instances,  almost  worth- 
less.    At  first  view,  I  thought  I  should  be 
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obliged  to  depend  upon  a  new  generation,  the 
trees  being  old  and  the  trunks  generally  de- 
cayed, more  or  less,  and  covered  with  canker. 
But  having  accidentally  met  with  "A  Trea- 
tise on  the  Culture  and  Management  of  Fruit 
Trees,  by  Wm.  Forsyth."  I  found  such  as- 
tonishing results  from  the  process  recom- 
mended, of  renovating  old  decayed  trees,  and 
these,  too,  so  plausibly  detailed,  and  apparent- 
ly so  well  authenticated,  that  I  looked  upon 
it  as  a  treasure,  and  studied  it  with  fervency, 
determining  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  the  process 
as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit  me  to 
commence  operations.  I  have  since  been 
continuing  to  gather  all  the  information  I 
could  find  on  the  same  subject,  and  have  re- 
ceived many  (which  appear  to  me)  valuable 
hints  from  your  Cabinet,  of  which  I  (as  every 
one  interested  in  agricultural  pursuits  should) 
have  a  complete  series  from  its  commence- 
ment. 

At  page  295  of  the  first  volume,  I  observed 
an  article  "On  Pruning  Orchards,"  from 
"  Coxe  on  Fruit  Trees,"  in  which  it  is  said, 
"  It  was  a  common  practice  some  years  since 
to  apply  Mr.  Forsyth's  celebrated  composi- 
tion to  large  wounds  produced  by  pruning: 
that  novelty,  like  many  otliers,  had  its  day 
among  us;  and  finally  lost  its  popularity  from 
a  general  belief  in  its  insufficiency.  Mr. 
Forsyth,  at  a  later  period,  announced  a  new 
discovery,  which  had  been  long  known  in 
tliis  part  of  our  country,  that  cow-diing  and 
urine  was  more  efficacious  in  healing  the 
wounds  of  trees  than  his  plaster,  even  in  the 
moist  climate  of  England.  In  America  our 
winter  frosts  decompose  it,  and  our  summer 
heats  dry  it  up  so  completely,  as  to  render  it 
useless  for  the  purposes  intended." 

Now  I  am  loth  to  give  up  my  old  trees, 
which  I  know  to  be  of  the  very  best  kinds — 
and  therefore  am  still  anxious  to  follow  For- 
syth's directions,  in  hopes  of  the  results  pro- 
mised— but  should  wish  very  much  to  have 
tlie  experience  of  some  who  have  tried  the 
method  recommended — and  it  is  with  the 
hope  that  this  will  meet  the  eye  of  some  one 
who  is  able  to  give  me  information  on  this 
subject,  that  I  apply  to  you. 

The  above  article  from  Coxe,  would  have 
more  weight  with  me,  had  I  not  tried  the  com- 
position late  last  fall  on  some  beautiful  young 
maples,  which  stand  in  front  of  our  house, 
and  had  been  very  much  injured  by  the  wood- 
peckers or  sap-suckers,  which  had  cut  the  bark 
around  them,  so  that  they  were  almost  gir- 
dled ; — hoping  to  save  them,  I  put  on  the  com- 
position, under  very  unfavourable  circum- 
etances,  as  the  day  was  wet  when  I  applied 
it,  and  heavy  frosts  set  in  very  soon  after — so 
that  I  did  not  think  it  would  stand,  but,  to 
my  surprise,  it  did,  and  has,  all  winter,  aftbrd- 
ed  a  perfect  protection  to  the  injured  bark. 


Thus,  from  experiment,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  our  winter  frosts  do  not  decom- 
pose  it. 

Further — it  is  said,  that  at  a  later  period, 
Mr.  Forsyth  announced  a  "new  discovery''^ 
— whereas  I  find  that  his  after  discovery,  as 
Coxe  calls  it,  is  only  a  recommendation  to 
use  his  composition  in  a  liquid  state,  made  so 
by  the  addition  of  urine  and  soap-suds,  as  the 
best  way  of  applying  it,  and  with  the  least 
trouble — it  being  also,  used  in  this  way,  more 
likely  to  adhere  closely  to  the  wood. 

From  the  remarks  quoted  from  Coxe,  one 
would  suppose  that  the  novelty  (Forsyth's 
composition)  had  been  afterwards  superseded 
by  himself  by  a  new  "  discovery,"  which 
would  be  calculated,  if  true,  to  weaken  our 
confidence  in  liim, — whereas  the  latter  was 
nothing  more  than  an  improved  method,  in 
making  use  of  the  same  composition. 

The  very  favourable  results  promised  by 
Forsyth,  make  me  anxious  to  know  more 
about  him.  Should  any  of  your  readers  have 
tried  his  system  of  management,  I  would  be 
thankful  to  hear  from  them  what  success  it 
met  with, — and  if  it  failed,  why  it  was  sup- 
posed to  do  so.  V. 

We  would  direct  the  attention  of  our  correspondent 
to  tlie  article  on  Pruiunf;  Fruit  Trees,  at  page  117  of 
our  present  volume.  By  judicious  jjruiiing,  careful 
cleansing,  and  a  liberal  use  of  the  medicated  or  Kyan- 
ized  Tar,  together  with  a  pretty  general  system  of  in- 
grafting anew  the  healthy  branches,  we  have  no  doubt 
he  may  recover,  in  a  very  great  degree,  the  health  an4 
vigour  of  his  plantation.  We  would  hesitate  long  be- 
fore we  would  remove  a  single  tree,  until  we  had  as- 
certained, by  experiment,  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
resuscitation.  To  dig  about,  and  manure  them  with 
an  addition  of  fresh  mould  to  their  roots,  and  a  copi- 
ous admixture  of  lime,  would  be,  we  conceive,  an  al- 
most certain  mode  of  causing  them  to  throw  out  new 
wood;  and  in  the  hands  of  our  correspondent,  we 
should  consider  that  to  be  about  the  only  thing  necd- 
fuI.-ED. 


The  late  James  Ronaldson,  Esqnire. 

It  is  with  much  concern  we  notice  the  death  of  this 
useful  and  indefatigable  man  ;  he  expired  at  his  house, 
in  Philadelphia,  on  the  OTtli  of  March,  in  the  73d  year 
of  liis  age.  His  last  bequest  to  the  Agriculturists  and 
Horticulturists  of  his  adopted  country,  was  a  variety 
of  the  choicest  seeds,  rool.i,  and  implements  for  the 
field  and  the  garden,  which  he  had  selected  with  th« 
greatest  care  while  in  Europe  the  last  summer,  and  at 
which  time  he  visited  his  native  country  for  the  last 
time.  Many  of  these  seeds  he  has  distributed  gratis, 
with  an  unsparing  hand  ;  the  Implements  are  deposit- 
ed at  the  Franklin  Institute,  of  which  he  was  the  Presi- 
dent, for  inspection  as  models,  and  from  one  of  these, 
the  Deanstone  Subsoil  Plough,  we  hope  to  obtain  a 
drawing  for  our  next  number  of  the  Cabinet.  By  the 
practical  agriculturist  and  horticulturist,  as  well  as  by 
the  benevolent  societies  around,  the  name  of  JjlHem 
RoNjkLDsoK  will  long  ba  held  in  grateful  remetQbranc«. 
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Notice. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  promot- 
ing Agriculture,  held  at  the  Philosophical  Hall,  on  the 
7th  of  April,  ]841,  James  Goweii,  Isaac  VV.  Roherts, 
and  James  Pedder,  Committee— to  wliom  had  been  refer- 
red the  subject  of  designating  the  crops  for  the  Socie- 
ty's prtimiums  for  tlie  present  season— reported  the  fol- 
lowing :— 

For  the  best  crop  of  Potatoes,  quantity  and  quality 
considered,  not  less  than  3  acres,  $15. 

For  the  best  crop  of  Corn,  not  less  than  5  acres,  $15. 

For  the  best  crop  of  Wlieat,  not  less  than  5  acres,  ^15. 

For  the  best  crop  of  Ruta  Baga  Turnip,  not  less  than 
1  acre,  $10. 

For  the  best  crop  of  Field  Carrot,  not  less  than  \ 
acre,  $10. 

For  the  best  crop  of  Parsnep,  not  lc.«s  than  i  acre,  $10. 

Erratum. 

We  are  much  gratified  to  find  that  many  of  our 
friends  have  remarked  a  typographical  error  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  Kintore  Ox  in  our  last  number ;  it  is  there 
stated,  he  was  calved  in  April,  1837— it  should  be  1S27, 
and  with  this  error  we  cheerfully  debit  ourself,  for  by  it 
our  friends  have  given  proof  that  they  read  us  with  a 
view  to  understand.  But  will  they  credit  us  with  the  as- 
surance that  we  had  detected  the  error  before  they  had 
the  opportunity  of  pointing  it  out,  not,  however,  until 
a  considerable  portion  of  our  edition  had  been  worked 
off.  It  is  our  earnest  endeavour  to  be  correct— how 
nearly  we  generally  approach  to  that  standard,  we 
should  likewise  be  happy  to  learn. 

In  the  measurement  of  the  "  Pennsylvania,"  "depth 
from  brisket  to  withers  5  feet  6  inches,"  is  no  mistake. 
The  measurement  commenced  from  the  centre  of  the 
brisket,  following  the  fulness  of  the  shoulder  over  to 
the  centre  of  the  withers;  which  fulness  of  the  shoul- 
der gives  a  length  equal,  within  one  inch,  to  the  whole 
beight  of  the  animal. 


To  Correspondents. 

The  last  number  of  Low's  "  Illustrations,"  contains 
four  portraits  of  horses;  they  are  matchless  in  their 
proportions,  and  are  done  in  the  most  magnificent  style. 
It  is  our  intention  to  engrave  the  whole  for  publication 
in  our  pages.  The  Arabian  Horse,  in  our  present  num- 
ber, being  the  first,  —  then  come  the  thorough-bred 
horse  "Vestris,"  the  "Old  Irish  Hunter,"  and  the 
"  Connemara  Horse,"  from  the  county  of  Galway,  a 


beautiful  Pony,  13^  hands  only  in  height,  but  with  the 
strength  of  the  cart-horse. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  E.  W.  Bingham's  fa- 
vour, with  its  enclosure.  With  regard  to  the  education 
of  the  dog  for  farming  purposes,  we  do  not  conceive  it 
would  be  possible  to  give  any  very  specific  directions. 
To  tie  a  sheep-killing  dog  to  an  old  ram,  has  often  been 
said  to  be  a  most  sovereign  remedy — but  we  have  never 
known  a  real  shepherd's  dog  turn  sheep-killer;  it  is 
the  lazy,  unemployed  dog,  like  the  lazy,  unemployed 
man,  who  gets  into  mischief  for  want  of  something 
better  to  do.  The  farmer's  dog  should  accompany  him 
in  the  fields,  and  he  will  soon  become  as  careful  of  tlie 
out-door  stock  as  he  is  of  the  family  in  the  house.  In 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred,  sheep  are  kill- 
ed by  strange  dogs,  to  whom  no  mercy  should  bo 
shown. 

To  our  friend,  A.  Miller,  we  would  say,  the  seed  of 
the  yellow  sugar  beet  for  cattle,  may  be  obtained  at  the 
seed  stores  at  Baltimore,  which  is  pretty  much  in  his 
neighbourhood,  either  at  Sinclair's,  in  Light  street,  or 
at  Denny's,  Ellirot  street. 

A  model  of  Weeks's  patent  Vermont  Bee-hive  baa 
been  deposited  at  the  ofiice  of  the  Cabinet  for  inspection. 
It  is  simple,  and  is  said  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose specified.  Individual  and  county  rights  may  be 
obtained  by  application  as  above. 

"J.  L."  is  informed  that  Lambs,  a  cross  between  a 
thorough-bred  Leicester,  or  Bakewell  Buck,  and  a  very 
superior  lot  of  Southdown  Ewes,  may  be  obtained,  if 
applied  for  immediately,  of  Mr.  Paschall  Morris,  AUer- 
ton  Farm,  near  West  Cliestcr,  to  be  delivered  in  Au- 
gust or  September  next.  He  has  also  for  sale  several 
thorough-bred  yearling  Bakewell  Bucks,  from  Ewes  of 
his  own  importation,  of  most  superior  quality. 

A  most  splendid  quarterly  Journal,  entitled  "The 
Orchardist's  Companion,"  is  about  to  be  published  by 
Mr.  Hoft'y,  41  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia.  Its  pages 
are  to  be  embellished  with  drawings  of  coloured  fruit, 
by  the  hand  of  the  Proprietor  and  Publisher,  in  a  style 
of  elegance  equal  to  any  thing  that  has  been  done  in 
any  country— particulars  in  our  next. 


The  quantity  of  rain  and  melted  snow  which  fell  dur- 
ing the  3d  month,  (March,)  1841,  was 5.821  inches. 

John  Comrad. 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  4th  mo.  1,  1841. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet, 
Rot  in  Sheep. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  attention  of  agricultu- 
rists having  been  drawn,  by  many  well-writ- 
ten articles  in  the  Cabinet,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  sheep-husbandry  on  a  larger  scale 
than  has  hitherto  been  practised — by  which  it 
appears  that  the  taste  for  mutton  has  riseii 
in  the  market — I  am  induced  to  address  a  few 
lines  in  the  way  of  urging  upon  those  who 
contemplate  raising  and  feeding  sheep-stock 
as  a  system,  to  be  quite  prepared,  before  they 
commence  operations.  And  to  this  end  their 
fences  should  be  particularly  attended  to,  and 
crops  prepared  for  winter  food,  with  a  good 
enclosure  and  a  suitable  shed  to  serve  as  a 
place  of  shelter  and  perfect  security  during 
the  feeding  at  that  season  of  the  year.  All 
these  things  premised,  however,  I  do  not 
know  of  a  more  convenient  or  profitable  stock 
than  a  flock  of  well-bred  sheep,  suffiaiently 
numerous  to  call  for  and  remunerate  the  ser- 
vices of  an  individual  well  acquainted  with 
the  habits  of  those  animals,  and  competent 
to  take  the  charge  of  them  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances  —  a  real,  thorough- 
bred shepherd.  Few  persons  are  aware  of 
the  great  difference  which  exists  between 
a  good  breed  of  sheep  and  a  bad  one ;  "  a  sheep 
is  a  sheep,"  to  be  sure,  but,  as  has  been  said 
of  the  different  breeds  of  cattle  for  the  dairy, 
there  is  more  than  100  per  cent,  difference 
between  a  good  animal  and  a  bad  one,  the 
one  giving  a  profit,  the  other  a  loss.  Now  com- 
pare the  difference  in  value  between  many 
of  those  long-backed,  herring-bellied  crea- 
tures which  are  so  often  brought  to  the  cities 
for  slaughter,  and  for  which  SJil  50  is  a  high 
price,  with  those  lately  fed  by  Major  Raybold, 
of  Delaware,  a  part  of  one  of  which  was  ex- 
hibited at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
Agricultural  Society,  measuring  4|  inches 
clear  fat  at  the  end  of  the  ribs — a  wether, 
only  two  years  old,  one  of  a  lot  of  thorough- 
bred Leicester  or  Bakewells,  which  had  been 
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drawn  from  the  flock  for  feeding,  some  of 
which  weighed  more  than  40  pounds  per 
quarter,  and  brought  !$30  a  head  from  the 
i  butcher!  Can  there  well  be  a  greater  differ- 
ence in  7i«a7i?jfy  an<i  quality?  And  at  this 
present  time  lamb  is  selling  in  the  Philadel- 
phia market  at  .*$1  50  per  quarter,  where  it 
might  tpve  been  a  month  ago.  Now,  here 
are  five^oUars  for  the  lamb  and  the  ewe  to 
fatten  dijring  the  summer,  her  fleece  paying 
for  her  Ijeep — need  there  be  a  more  profita- 
ble cropJconsidering,  too,  that  it  prepares  it- 
self forpiarket  without  ploughing,  sowing, 
reaping,J3r  mowing]  and  leaving  behind  it 
a  far  moje  profitable  return  in  manure  than 
its  wholj  cost  of  keep  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Therdis  one  consideration,  however,  which 
demandgthe  most  careful  and  visjilant  atten- 
tion ;  in  ^11  probability  much  of  the  land  that 
might  b^  devoted  to  sheep-husbandry  may  be 
unsoundjfrom  its  want  of  drainage  and  pro- 
per cultption,  and  thus  become  the  means 
of  rottiiF  the  whole  flock  in  a  very  short 
space  of]time,  even,  as  has  often  been  declared, 
in  a  fe\V hours'  feeding  upon  it:  this  must  be 
particulrly  guarded  against,  and  the  flock 
must  baprevented  from  stepping  a  hoof  upon 
a  soil  4spBCted  of  unsoundness,  which  soil, 
although  it  might  be  fed  with  impunity  by 
horses  |r  cattle,  would  be  destructive  to  the 
flock,  these  situations  are  easily  and  quickly 
discovaed  by  the  rank  and  washy  species  of 
grass  ad  plants  which  infest  them,  and  are 
easily  cired  by  draining  and  moderate  liming. 
Salt  ah,  is  a  most  effectual  preservation 
againslthis  cruel  disorder;  but  this  should 
be  alwiys  kept  before  the  flock  in  troughs 
protecid  from  the  weather  by  a  slight  roof; 
dry  foa  always  accompanying  it  while  the 
flock  ijfeeding  on  suspected  ground. 

Mau  theories  have  been  entertained  re- 
spectiij  the  cause  of  this  destructive  mala- 
dy— tli  Rot  in  Sheep — some  persons  sup- 
posing;hat  the  eg-gs  of  the  flukes,  which  are 


al  way 
and  gi 
ease. 


found  in  great  abundance  in  the  livers 
1-bladder  of  sheep  dying  in  this  dis- 
ve  been  taken  into  the  stomach  with 


the  giss  upon  which  the  sheep  have  been 
feedin — while  others  consider  that  these  ani- 
malcue  are  only  the  effect  of  disease,  engen- 
dered y  the  putrid  contents  of  the  stomach, 
occasiied  by  the  cold  and  watery  and  acid 
propel  y  of  the  food  taken  by  the  sheep  while 
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feeding  on  aquatic  plants,  indigenous  to  low 
or  moist  pastures.  Amongst  those  who  en- 
terlain  this  latter  opinion,  is  Mr.  William 
Hogg,  who,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  was 
engaged  in  the  occupation  of  a  shepherd,  and 
•whose  testimony  is  deserving  the  most  seri- 
ous regard. 

He  says, — "  For  more  than  half  a  century 
I  have  been  engaged  in  the  manan^ement  of 
eheep,  and  during  that  period  I  have  not  been 
inattentive  to  the  misfortunes,  the  evils,  and 
the  ailments  to  which  they  are  Lable,  and 
amongst  the  rest,  the  rot  has  not  a  little  oc- 
cupied my  attention;  and  with  the  greater 
assurance  I  can  point  out  its  symptoms,  its 
progress,  and  termination,  for  I  resided  a  long 
time  on  a  farm  where  it  was  the  prevailing 
disease,  and  from  which,  all  who  were  con- 
nected with  the  concern  dreaded  the  greatest 
annual  loss.  Disease  in  sheep  is  ofen  caused 
or  strengthened  by  improper  maiagement, 
and  none  is  more  easily  engendered  by  harsh 
treatment  than  the  rot:  from  this  cause  it  is 
often  difficult  to  determine  whetheiit  proceed 
from  the  morbid  qualities  of  the  stil,  or  from 
some  adventitious  event  in  the  aninal's  life.* 
But,  after  all,  I  lay  it  down  as  a  position  that 
need  not  be  controverted,  that  the:>riginal  or 
pre-disposing  cause  of  the  rot  exsts  in  the 
qualities  of  the  pasture;  it  is  his  which 
marks  the  peculiarities  of  the  cmstitution, 
and  gives  that  flow  of  spirits  whici  actuates 
the  animal  and  adjusts  every  movement  in 
the  system.  Pastures  which  ab<und  with 
soft,  flashy  nourishment  dispose  to'his  disor- 
der ;  grasses  of  this  description  spmg  early, 
are  rank  and  juicy,  and  are  eaten  agerly  at 
that  season  when  other  green  herbge  is  ab- 
sent; the  scarcity  of  verdure,  anc  its  own 
succulence,  induce  the  sheep  to  et  it  very 
close  to  the  surface;  the  soil,  vigrous  and 
strong,  pushes  constantly  forward  rare  of  the 
delicious  and  deleterious  sward,  ye  not  until 
late  in  the  season  does  it  attain  lixuriance, 
as  the  stock  constantly  keep  it  bar.  Other 
grasses,  more  firm  and  consistent  in  he  blade, 
at  last  arise,  but  they  are  coarser,  aid  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  so,  are  rejectee  and  the 
soft,  tatky  verdure  still  constitutes 'he  prin- 
cipal portion  of  their  food ;  the  aniral's  taste 
by  degrees  is  perverted — it  can  tbn  relish 
no  other  food  than  this  washy  sutenance, 
which  imparts  no  consistence  or  vigur  to  the 
muscular  and  more  essential  parts  oithebody, 
and  all  its  influence  is  directed  to  th  increase 
of  the  viscera,  and  every  inabilit  arising 
from  constant  repletion :  the  stotach  and 
bowels  increasing  to  an  extraordiary  bulk, 
become  an  unmanageable  weight,  to  heavy 


*  How  often  we  witness  this  inveteratelisease,  as 
well  as  the  scab,  cleave  to  the  flock  for  mny  months 
after  a  sea-voyage,  and  from  which  man  never  re- 
cover ! 


for  the  constituent  parts  to  carry  about  with 
that  facility  necessary  to  its  thriving,  and  by 
degrees  the  animal  acquires  a  bad  shape;  the 
belly  and  hind-quarters  become  heavy  and 
lumpish,  the  fore-quarters  low,  nttrrow,  and 
contracted  ;  the  lungs  are  obstructed  in  their 
full  play,  and  often  one  of  the  lobes  adheres 
to  the  ribs,  and  this  farther  impedes  their  mo- 
tion ;  at  every  respiration  the  cells  of  that 
master  organ  are  neither  sufficiently ///erf  or 
emptied,  and  for  want  of  this  vital  air  the 
blood  is  tainted ;  every  extraneous  humour 
increases,  a  general  debility  prevails,  and 
symptoms  of  a  confirmed  rot  appear.  And 
the  feeding  on  this  raw,  immature  sustenance 
to  such  excess,  as  sheep  once  habituated  to  it 
ordinarily  do,  opens  another  way  for  the  in- 
troduction of  this  disease ;  the  fluid  contained 
in  the  unripe  food  engenders  a  great  deal  of 
serum  in  the  abdomen,  which  is  diffused 
through  many  parts  of  the  body,  and  this  not 
being  a  natural  fluid,  further  debilitates  the 
constitution ;  the  animal  lounges  about  on  the 
soft,  tathy  spots,  when  the  general  waste  of 
body  falls  into  a  morbid  tumour  under  the 
chin,  called  the  poke ;  a  violent  diarrhoea  then 
appears,  and  the  poor  creature  dies  misera- 
bly. And  feeding  on  such  unwholesome 
grass,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  kind 
of  food,  confines  the  animal  on  such  low, 
damp  spots  as  produce  it;  here,  at  every  in- 
spiration, plenty  of  rank  miasma  is  drawn  in, 
which  settles  in  the  lungs,  and  loads  their 
cells  with  a  phlegmy,  viscid  matter  which 
with  difficulty  is  coughed  up,  especially  when 
the  animal  is  excited  to  motion — a  consump- 
tion is  then  completely  formed,  for  which 
there  may  be  said  to  be  no  cure. 

"  The  symptoms  of  the  rot  are  these.  About 
the  latter  end  of  February  or  beginning  of 
March,  the  wool  loses  its  healthy  colour,  be- 
comes bleached  and  dead  like;  then  follows 
considerable  prostration  of  strength ;  late  in 
leaving  the  tathy  spots  of  pasture,  and  early 
on  the  next  morning,  and  probably  would  not 
leave  at  all,  if  not  urged  away  by  the  shep- 
herd ;  falls  back  in  the  ranks  when  the  shep- 
herd moves  them  forward ;  a  sullen,  lustre- 
less eye,  looking  steadfastly  at  the  shepherd, 
with  an  cedematous  swelling  under  the  chin. 
When  dissected  after  death,  the  internal 
symptoms  are,  lungs  entirely  wasted,  often 
hanging  like  empty  bags;  liver,  in  every 
case  that  I  have  ever  seen,  increased  to  an 
extraordinary  weight  and  size,  studded  all 
over  with  hard  white  spots;  cut  any  of  its 
ducts,  and  the  fluke-worms  issue  out  by  hun- 
dreds, immersed  in  a  bilious-like  liquor. 
These  creatures  I  consider  the  consequence 
and  not  the  cause  of  the  rot ;  their  extraor- 
dinary increase  being  no  doubt  oicing  to  the  I 
diseased  state  of  the  liver,  in  which  they  I 
multiply  to  such  immense  numbers  as  to  ac-  ! 
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celerate  the  death  of  the  animal.  There  is 
always  a  quantity  of  serum  loose  in  the  ab- 
domen, in  which  the  bowels  float,  and  over 
the  whole  carcass  are  sundry  yellowish  spots, 
which  are,  not  unfrequently,  where  fat  should 
exist. 

F^xcess  of  fluid,  therefore,  in  those  varie- 
ties of  grass  which  the  animal  selects  for  its 
food,  and  a  deficiency  of  those  firm,  consist- 
ent varieties  which  are  peculiarly  adapted 
for  strenjTthening'  the  stomach,  for  animating 
and  establishing'  the  muscular  system,  I  take 
to  be  the  radical  cause  of  this  disorder ;  yet 
secondary  or  exciting  causes  may  operate 
with  such  force  and  vigour  as  to  unhinge  the 
best  constitution  and  dissolve  the  best  con- 
structed parts,  and  when  this  is  done,  the  rot 
is  always  the  consequence."  * 

ImproTsd  Farming. 

It  is  admitted  that  we  may  learn  the  prin- 
ciples of  farming  by  study, — then  why,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  may  we  not  study 
books?  Why  should  we  be  compelled  to 
grrope  along  in  darkness,  when  we  may  walk 
firmly  and  securely,  would  we  but  open  our 
eyes  .'  A  young  man  comes  into  possession 
of  a  farm  of  poor  light  soil,  upon  which  his 
predecessors  raised  by  dint  of  much  labour  a 
small  crop  of  hay  and  potatoes,  and  a  smaller 
crop  of  stinted  corn  ; — now  shall  he  toil  on  all 
his  days  in  ploughing,  sowing,  and  cropping 
his  fields,  in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same 
results!  or  rather,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
farm  a  little  by  book,  to  learn  the  nature  of 
soils  and  the  different  effects  and  qualities 
of  manure;  to  introduce  the  culture  of  other 
crops,  and  thus  by  a  little  book  science  dou- 
ble his  produce  and  the  value  of  his  land  at 
the  same  time  ?  It  is  allowed  that  even  those 
who  have  a  horror  of  book  knowledge,  adopt 
improvements  as  soon  as  they  can  see  them 
practised  with  success  in  their  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  they  adopt  only  when  they  see 
them ;  and  if  all  others  were  to  do  as  they 
do,  nothing  new  would  ever  take  place 
amongst  them.  To  be  sure,  there  are  some 
new  modes  of  cultivation  and  new  articles 
of  culture  which  find  their  way  by  this  mode, 
but  they  are  introduced  too  slowly;  they  do 
not  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  of  the 
age :  the  good  old  way  is  adhered  to,  merely 
because  it  is  old,  and  a  thorough  contempt  is 
oflen  felt  for  new  things,  and  especially  if 
they  are  taught  by  book,  merely  because  they 
are  new.  It  was  this  spirit  and  feeling  that 
was  the  cause  of  many  of  our  most  valuable 
crops  remaining  for  years  out  of  cultivation 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  while  elsewhere 
they  had  been  introduced  and  found  to  be  of 
immense  advantage  to  the  cultivators  of  the 
Eoil ;  and  the  ruta  baga  and  other  roots  are  as 


yet  but  partially  known,  and  scarcely  tole- 
rated even  now.  It  was  forty  years  after 
spinach  was  introduced  into  the  gardens  of 
the  opulent,  before  it  could  be  purchased  in 
the  Boston  market;  the  pie  plant,  or  rhubarb, 
was  twenty  years  in  coming  into  favour;  the 
tomato,  nearly  as  long;  while  the  sea  kale, 
one  of  the  most  delicious  vegetables  known 
in  England,  has  not  yet  been  able  to  tempt  a 
single  cultivator.  But  this  spirit  is  not  con- 
fined to  our  farmers  and  gardeners ;  for  the 
medical  faculty  of  Paris  proscribed  as  poison- 
ous the  potato,  one  hundred  years  after  that 
plant  had  raised  millions  of  vigorous  troops, 
who,  under  Marlborough,  had  again  and  again 
beaten  the  finest  armies  of  France ! 

And  1  repeat,  how  few  of  our  farmers  make 
any  improvements,  save  those  they  see  insti- 
tuted bj  their  nearest  neighbours !  But  why 
a  man  nWy  not  as  well  learn  from  the  results 
of  his  ijsighbour's  experience  and  science, 
when  stlted  in  a  book,  as  when  seen  on  a 
farm,  it  |  difficult  to  conceive :  assuredly,  the 
man  wh(|,  entertaining  a  contempt  for  scien- 
tific culivation  merely  because  it  is  honk 
knowledte,  will  soon  find  himself  growing 
worse  ir  his  circumstances;  while  his  en- 
lightene(  rreighbour  will  be  taking  advantage 
of  the  ir  provements  arising  from  the  study 
of  the  s<ence  of  agriculture,  and  bettering 
his  cond  ion.  To  this  science,  obtained  by 
reading  nd  study,  is  Mr.  Coke,  of  Holkham, 
indebted  or  the  unparalleled  increase  in  the 
value  of  his  estate.  Some  sixty  years  ago, 
he  inher;cd  a  tract  of  poor  land  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Nrfolk  of  the  value  of  $!8000  per  an- 
num, bu  by  reading  and  study,  he  has  raised 
his  incoie  to  ^J;200,000,  or  24  times  its  origi- 
nal valii  !  But  if  he  had  only  adopted  what 
he  srtzcnis  neighbours  do,  his  whole  estate 
would  i;  this  time  have  been  a  vast  rabbit 
warren  —Far.  Reff. 
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sugar  beets,  fifteen  inches  apart,  in 


every  sat  or  space,  nook  and  corner,  of  your 
gardenAvhich  you  can  possibly  spare  from 
other  nrposes;  as,  also,  in  any  vacant  lot 
which  Jdu  can  borrow  or  hire.  If  the  land 
is  wor  id  well  and  early,  they  will  require 
but  tw  or  three  light  hoeings ;  and  will  grow 
large  lough,  oftentimes,  to  afford  a  mess 
each,  ■!  th  the  addition  of  a  quart  of  shoots 
and  a  prinkling  of  ground  oil  cake.  Here, 
then,  i  sugar,  gluten,  starch,  and  oleaginous 
matter  to  boot;  and  with  such  food,  a  cow 
needs  it  little  hay. — New  Gen.  Far. 


Yoinay  talk  about  plaster  of  Paris,  lime, 
marl,  id  stable  manure,  for  an  exhausted 
soil,  b  all  in  vain,  if  there  is  not  energy 
and  in  istry  to  apply  them. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Practice  and  Theory. 

Mr.  Editor, — Now  how  strangely  people 
will  differ  on  the  most  familiar  topics !  It  is 
seldom,  indeed,  that  farmers  can  be  brought 
to  think  exactly  alike  on  many  things  relat- 
ing to  their  business ;  the  theory  and  practice 
will  vary  a  little,  and  conclusions  will  be 
drawn  from  the  same  premises  that  will  by 
no  means  harmonize  to  an  exactitude,  al- 
though to  common  observers  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  there  should  not  be  the  most  per- 
fect agreement. 

To  many,  the  very  opposite  accounts  which 
are  given — all  resulting  from  experience,  too 
— of  the  produce  and  value  of  peculiar  crops, 
the  various  implements  of  husbandry,  modes 
of  management,  the  manner  of  prepar  ng  and 
applying  the  different  kinds  of  manure,  lime, 
plaster,  &c.,  will  appear  a  hopeless  business 
to  reconcile ;  and  yet,  with  men  wh)  calcu- 
late and  examine  with  a  view  to  set  at  rest 
these  discrepancies,  it  often  happ(ns,  that 
they  are  enabled  to  discover  mucl  rhyme 
and  reason  for  these  prejudices,  whle  com- 
mon folks  wonder  that  the  same  Gtensible 
causes  do  not  always  produce  the  same  ef- 
fects. 

At   a  late  meeting  of  practical  men,  a 
strong  preference  was  given  to  tl3  use  of 
Prouty  &  Mears'  plough,  its  chie'  recom- 
mendation  being  that  it  takes  upind  lays 
over  the  furrow  perfectly  flat;  and  liis  pecu- 
liarity was  declared  to  be  the  perfection  of 
tillage :  but  I  have  since  met  with  n  excel- 
lent practical  observer,  who,  after  uing  this 
plough  for  two  years,  has  abandonedit,  under 
the  conviction  that  the  injury  arisig  to  his 
crops  from  the  use  of  it,  has  amountd  to  100 
dollars    per   annum!      Now,   how  s    this] 
Why,  just  thus:  the  first-named  peions  are 
cultivators  of  deep,  dry,  free-workig  soils, 
which,  when  turned  over  flat,  are  till  suffi- 
ciently loose  and  friable  to  be  opersed  upon 
very  effectually  by  the  harrow  or  dig ;  and 
then  tlie  advantage  of  casting  evey  thing 
foul  and  weedy  to  the  bottom  of  a  dep,  wide 
furrow,  and  covering  it  with  a  ccipletely 
flat  furrow  slice  of  fine  light  mould,  he  land 
showing  like  a  well-pulverized  fallvv  after 
the  crop  is  sown,  is,  in  their  estimatm,  very 
great,  insuring  almost  double  crops,  aa  much 
smaller  cost  of  management,  the  weds  hav- 
ing been  smothered  and  completely  cstroyed 
in  the  operation  of  ploughing:  whilehe  per- 
son opposed  to  the  use  of  this  plough ccupies 
a  stiff,  retentive  soil,  which,  if  turnecflat,  re- 
sists the  operation  of  the  drag,  and  ecomes 
an  almost  impenetrable  surface,  lyi^  dead, 
as  he  terms  it,  and  into  which  the  rois  of  the 
crops  cannot  make  way;  and  thus  heccounts 
for  the  loss  of  his  acreable  produc  to  the 


amount  above  estimated.  But  all  this  evil  he 
finds  remedied  by  using  a  plough  which  lay» 
its  furrow  to  an  angle  of  45  degrees ;  it  lies 
lighter  and  drier,  affording  plenty  of  mould 
by  dragging  down  the  aris  or  angular  edges 
of  the  furrow  to  cover  well  the  grain;  and 
yet  the  furrow-slice  is  not  set  on  edge,  as  the 
enemies  of  this  plough  contend,  but  lies  suffi- 
ciently over  to  lap,  so  as  effectually  to  pre- 
vent the  herbage  from  springing  up  between 
the  interstices;  and  in  wet  seasons,  immedi- 
ately after  sowing  the  crop,  such  lands  will 
remain  dry  and  pulverized ;  while  those  turned 
completely  flat,  will  in  such  circumstances 
become  mere  hard  pan.  Now  this  appears 
perfectly  rational,  and  carries  conviction  to 
the  mind  of  every  practical  man,  and  every 
one  can  understand  it. 

It  is  just  so  with  the  roller;  the  use  of  it 
has  been  urged  in  the  strongest  manner,  and 
it  has  no  doubt  been  found  to  be  a  most  valu- 
able implement  on  many  a  light  land  farm, 
while  the  indiscriminate  use  of  it  on  a  clay 
land  farm  would,  in  many  cases,  be  the  most 
improper  that  could  be  imagined, — and  this 
is  perfectly  rational  also.  Then  again,  the 
question  as  to  the  propriety  of  feeding  off 
wheat  in  the  spring  by  stock ;  a  plan  which 
has  been  found  at  the  same  time  of  the  great- 
est service  and  injury  to  the  future  crop, 
merely  because  it  has  been  indiscriminately 
adopted  on  soils  and  under  circumstances 
which  were  dissimilar  in  their  natures  and 
properties.  And  then,  what  a  difference  in 
soils  with  respect  to  their  capacity  to  bear 
the  liberal  use  of  lime ;  for  while  some  are 
benefited  by  the  lavish  expenditure  of  500 
bushels  per  acre,  others  are  rendered  sterile 
for  years  by  the  application  of  60  or  80  bush- 
els. And  while  with  some  the  use  of  plaster 
is  all-important,  by  others  no  good  whatever 
has  been  experienced  by  the  most  careful  ap- 
plication ;  the  difference  no  doubt  arising  from 
the  nature,  situation,  and  circumstances  of 
the  soil.  And  even  in  the  article  of  barn- 
yard manure,  how  often  do  we  hear  persons 
contending  for  the  most  proper  season  and 
state  in  which  to  apply  it;  some  coAsidering, 
with  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  that  the  best  mode 
of  using  it  is  fresh  as  it  falls ;  while  others 
prefer  to  reserve  it  until  it  is  dried  to  a.  pinch 
of  snuff !  A  third  party,  however,  and  more 
rationally,  it  is  believed,  consider  that  until 
fermentation  has  taken  place,  no  dung  can 
properly  be  said  to  be  a  manure  to  the  crop ; 
that  having  passed,  however,  and  the  impure 
gases  having  had  time  to  escape,  the  sooner 
it  is  then  applied  the  better.  Then  comes 
the  question,  whether  it  is  best  to  turn  it  in 
by  a  deep  furrow,  as  has  been  the  practice  for 
years,  because  "  all  animal  manures  have  a 
tendency  to  rise  in  the  soil,  while  calcareous 
manures  sink  in  it ;"  or  whether  it  be  not  the 
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best  way  to  use  it  as  a  top  dressing  to  the 
grass  lands  in  spring  and  autumn,  suffering 
it  to  be  grown  in  by  the  crop,  that  it  thus 
might  yieid  its  benefits  by  being  gradually 
decomposed  in  light  and  heat;  furnishing,  in 
the  state  of  water  impregnated  with  the  fruc- 
tifying principle,  the  pabulum  of  plants — the 
only  mode,  it  is  contended,  in  which  it  can 
be  taken  into  circulation  by  the  plants. 

These,  and  about  a  thousand  other  con- 
siderations, press  upon  the  notice  of  the  prac- 
tical man,  and  demand  his  examination  and 
serious  regard,  filling  every  instant  of  his 
time  with  matter  for  deep  reflection,  and  call- 
ing for  the  most  careful  investigation.  And 
yet,  farming  has  been  considered  merely  a 
resource  for  the  unfortunate  ;  an  employment 
which  might  be  taken  up  by  those  whose  na- 
tural abilities  are  not  equal  to  the  pursuits 
of  trade  or  the  learned  professions !  No  won- 
der, then,  that  farmers  are  deemed  to  be  the 
least  enlightened  class  of  society  ;  and,  as  if 
to  make  the  matter  worse,  they  are  the  only 
class  of  men  who  themselves  advocate  openly 
the  non-necessity — nay,  worse  than  that — the 
inexpediency  of  reading  and  study  in  their 
operations — strange  and  unaccountable  as  the 
fact  appears.  V. 

April  18,  1841. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Sugar  Beet  for  Spring  Feeding. 

Sir, — I  have  for  a  long  time  been  halting 
between  two  opinions,  as  to  the  value  of  the 
suo'ar  beet  as  winter  food  for  stock,  and  really 
have  been  puzzled  with  the  conflicting  testi- 
mony of  parties,  for  and  against.  A  visit  to 
a  friend  in  an  adjoining  state,  which  I  have 
been  induced  to  take  at  the  suggestion  of 
your  correspondent  at  p.  205  of  the  Cabinet 
for  January,  and  whom  I  can  bear  out  in  the 
remark,  that  such  a  mode  of  expending  a 
small  sum  is  the  cheapest  and  best  way  in 
which  a  man  can  study  the  science  of  agri- 
culture, has,  however,  brought  me  short  about, 
a  strong  advocate  for  its  cultivation,  and  I 
will  tell  you  why. 

Before  I  left  home,  I  was  wondering  with- 
in myself,  how  my  poor  stock  were  to  subsist 
another  month  without  a  supply  of  fresh  pro- 
vender :  my  hay-barn  and  corn-crib  began  to 
show  signs  of  atrophy,  the  ribs  of  the  latter 
rattling  in  the  wind  like  a  dried  skeleton; 
with  scarcely  a  blade  of  ffrass  to  be  seen  in 
the  pastures,  into  which  however,  I  had  been 
compelled  to  turn  the  poor  creatures,  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  be  able  to  pick  up  a 
little  to  help  out;  knowing  all  the  while,  that 
what  they  could  extract  from  the  roots  of  the 
sod  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  coming 
crop  of  hay.     In  this  state  of  mind  and  feel- 


ing, I  reached  my  friend's  house,  and  was 
infinitely  surprised  to  find  him  feeding  all  his 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  indeed  I  "might  add 
hogs,  which  also  came  in  for  a  share,  to  the 
full  head,  as  he  termed  it,  with  sugar  beet, 
which  he  had  reserved  for  this  particular  sea- 
son, as  a  link  between  the  winter  and  sum- 
mer crops,  the  value  for  which  purpose,  to 
use  his  own  words,  was  "quite  above  all 
price."  Said  he  —  "  While  many  are  debat- 
ing about  the  quality  of  the  beet,  and  are  not 
able  to  determine  whether  its  cultivation  be 
the  greatest  good  or  the  most  considerable  of 
evils,  I  have  gone  quietly  on,  sowing  regu- 
larly the  quantity  necessary  for  my  winter 
consumption,  being  careful  to  preserve  a  full 
supply  for  the  whole  month  of  April,  without 
regard  to  the  stories  that  are  told  about  its 
diffeient  and  very  dissimilar  properties;  and 
now  you  see  me  with  plenty  of  food  for  every 
living  thing  about  me  for  a  month  to  come, 
obtained  at  a  most  trifling  cost  of  production ; 
for,  frftm  about  an  acre  of  land,  I  harvested  a 
mountain  of  green  food,  to  mix  with  my  hay 
and  sfraw,  which  have  now  become  dry  and 
hard  from  keeping :  and  by  these  means  I  am 
able  tp  keep  all  my  stock  from  the  meadows 
and  p^ture  until  May  —  a  perfectly  incalcu- 
lable Advantage ;  for  thus  I  am  not  only  feed- 
ing tliem  this  year,  but  adding  astonishingly 
to  mymeans  for  the  next  winter,  as  I  almost 
fancy  hat  by  so  doing  I  am  able  to  mow  dou- 
ble tip  quantity  of  hay  that  I  used  to  do. 
And  lis  is  not  all;  for  the  large  quantity 
and  ecellent  quality  of  the  manure  which  I 
therely^  obtain,  is  of  far  more  value  to  me 
than  ill  the  labour  and  expense  of  cultivating 
the  b(;ts,  twice  told.  You  see  that  my  stock 
are  ii  good  condition,  contented  and  happy, 
confir;d  to  their  winter  quarters,  and  not 
perm  ted  to  roam  abroad,  to  tlie  destruction 
of  thi  fences,  the  loss  of  their  dung,  and  the 
absoli.e  annihilation  of  the  future  crops  of 
hay;  id  if  these  are  not  advantages  sufficient 
to  imice  us  to  go  forward  with  the  cultiva- 
tion 0  the  beet,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  told 
what  lore  we  have  a  right  to  expect?  Let 
other  argue  what  is  the  value  of  such  a  crop 
for  witer-food,  and  especially  for  spring  use, 
while  I  am  too  happy  to  be  able  to  create  a 
sumtiir  amongst  my  stock  during  the  most 
dreai  winter,  and  preserve  my  spring  crop 
of  gr;s,  by  the  very  trifling  devotion  of  about 
a  sinle  acre  of  land  to  their  cultivation.  I 
repej,  my  extra  manure  pays  me  for  all  my 
extra  expense ;  and  my  peace  of  mind  is 
abovi  all  price."  I  thought  of  my  poor  starv- 
ing aimals  at  home,  and  shortened  my  visit, 
that  might  return  and  be  prepared  to  prac- 
tise 1  e  doctrine  which  my  friend  had  been 
preac  ing. 

John  Lacey. 
Schi  Ikill  County,  April  1, 1841. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Remarks  on  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Editor,  —  At  our  last  Wednesday's 
meeting  at  the  store,  which  was  very  well 
attended,  inuch  praise  was  bestowed  upon  the 
Cabinet  for  having  rescued  from  oblivion,  by 
means  of  a  remarkably  well  executed  por- 
trait, and  exact  admeasurement,  the  noble 
Ox  "  Pennsylvania."  Great  interest  was 
taken  in  the  subject,  for  many  had  fed  large 
beasts,  and  others  were  doing  so,  and  such  a 
document  as  that  would  be  preserved  with 
care  for  future  reference.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers mentioned  particularly,  that  Mr.  Sheaif, 
of  the  Highlands  Farm,  Whitemarsh,  is  now 
feeding  an  animal,  of  which  your  engraving 
is  an  exact  likeness,  and,  what  is  more,  that 
his  feeder  is  as  truly  pourtrayed  in  the  Cab- 
inet as  is  the  ox ;  and  it  is  expected  that  this 
ox  —  whose  name  is  "Tippecanoe"  —  will, 
when  finished,  weigh  perhaps  500  pounds 
more  than  the  "Pennsylvania."  He  is  a 
magnificent  animal,  and  all  agree,  that  if  any 
one  can  do  him  justice  in  feeding,  it  is  his 
owner,  whose  care,  attention,  and  neatness  in 
all  farming  operations,  constitute  the  theme 
of  general  admiration.  This  spirit  ol  emu- 
lation must  be  productive  of  infinite  g)od,  it 
is  the  sweetener  of  the  labours  of  the  agri- 
culturist. 

The  attention  of  the  meeting  was  drawn 
to  the  article  contained  in  the  March  num- 
ber of  the  Cabinet,  on  emigration  to  the  Del- 
aware and  Maryland  peninsula ;  manymem- 
bers  were  well  acquainted  with  that  pirt  of 
the  country,  and  bore  willing  testim<ny  to 
the  truth  of  the  description  there  givei  of  its 
advantages,  which  were  not  consideed  by 
any  means  overwrought.  One  membr  re- 
lated the  history  of  a  colony,  who,  someyears 
ae-o,  removed  thither  from  Delaware  ounty, 
w~ith  the  brightest  hopes,  which,  however, 
were  never  realized,  although  no  faut  was 
found  with  the  country,  properly  speaiing — 
but  their  prospects  went  out ;  and  thoe  who 
did  not  remove,  were  left  to  wear  awa  their 
existence  without  energy  or  hope,  ad  yet 
none  complained  of  disappointment  ol  their 
expectations  of  cheap  lands — neither  di  they 
attribute  their  failure  to  the  unhealthinss  of 
the  climate,  admitting  that  other  parts )f  the 
country  are  worse  in  this  respect;  bu  still 
there  was  a  something  which  sapped  al  their 
exertions,  and  silently  undermined  thei  con- 
fidence— a  sort  of  gangrene,  which  peyed 
upon  the  bud,  and  prevented  the  devlope- 
ment  of  their  best-laid  plans !  Now,  ,  was 
reasonable  to  inquire  the  cause  of  thismna- 
tural  state  of  things,  and  it  was  believd  by 
some  to  be  owing  to  the  spirit  of  slvery, 
which,  like  the  leprosy,  admits  of  no  allia- 
tive,  enervating  the  whole  system ;  for /here 


that  exists,  be  it  in  ever  so  slight  and  modi> 
fied  a  degree,  labour  is  disreputable,  and  the 
sweat  of  the  brow,  without  which  no  man 
can  cultivate  the  ground,  is  deemed  a  curse ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  labour  is,  in  reality, 
the  greatest  blessing  of  life — for  without  it 
no  man  can  be  either  healthy  or  happy,  the 
greatest  curse  being  freedom  from  labour,  and 
so  our  judges  consider  it,  for  whenever  they 
condemn  a  man  to  the  severest  punishment 
they  incarcerate  him  in  a  prison  and  prevent 
him  from  labouring !  In  this  conversation  no 
allusion  whatever  was  made  to  the  state  of 
the  bondman,  but  to  the  effect  on  the  land 
owner,  considering  this  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
paralysis  which  falls  on  those  who  purchase 
lands  in  that  otherwise  very  desirable  part  of 
the  country. 

One  remarkable  circumstance,  relating  to 
the  connexion  of  the  society  with  the  store, 
is,  I  think,  worth  mentioning — by  it,  I  find 
that  I  dispose  of  a  far  greater  quantity  of 
hardware  and  carpenters'  tools,  while  the 
sale  for  nails  has  increased  a  hundred  fold  j 
this  I  attribute  entirely  to  the  improved  taste 
and  relish  for  comfort  and  neatness  which 
have  been  created  and  are  fostered  by  these 
meetings,  for  many  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  see  their  fences  and  parts  of  their  pre- 
mises waving  in  the  wind  for  want  of  a  nail 
or  two,  are  now  shamed  by  their  neighbours 
into  a  more  tidy  way  of  doing  things ;  and 
this,  too,  is  the  cause  of  my  selling  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  paint,  for  after  a  place 
has  been  repaired,  its  owner  finds  that  a  lit- 
tle paint  would  add  greatly  to  its  appearance, 
and  many  have  discovered  the  truth  of  the 
Dutch  proverb — paint  costs  nothing — mean- 
ing, the  preservation  of  the  wood  is  quite 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  paint  bestowed 
upon  it.  And  indeed  it  is  astonishing  how 
much  can  be  done  with  very  small  means  by 
a  man  with  a  little  genius  in  the  way  of  re- 
pairing, and  a  few  handy  tools.  I  once  knew 
one  who  came  a  stranger  into  the  country, 
and  purchased  a  small  and  very  poor  house 
in  a  garden,  out  of  which  he  contrived  to 
manufacture  a  little  Eden  !  The  house  con- 
sisted of  two  rooms  only  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  two  above,  with  a  wide  passage  through 
the  house  from  front  to  back.  He  began  by 
removing  the  front  door,  and  erecting  a  cir- 
cular building,  a  sort  of  large  porch,  taking 
in  the  passage  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  the 
two  rooms  from  the  back ;  this  gave  him  an 
extra  room,  and  by  placing  a  second-band 
window  in  front,  and  another  in  each  end,  he 
obtained  one  of  the  prettiest  little  boxes  ima- 
ginable, with  balcony ;  these  windows  were 
furnished  with  white  curtains  inside,  drawn 
up  in  neat  festoons,  the  walls  were  hung  with 
book-shelves — and  this  he  called  his  library. 

By  this  he  was  restricted  to  one  door 
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to  his  house,  but  by  placing  around  it  some 
cheap  trellis-work,  made  of  laths,  he  con- 
structed an  arbour  and  furnished  it  with  seats, 
which,  when  covered  with  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers, gave  an  appearance  of  elegance  and 
comfort  which  would  induce  a  man  to  stay 
at  home  in  preference  to  going  abroad  —  a 
choice  recipe  in  the  management  of  house- 
hold affairs.  The  walls  of  the  house  were 
ill-built  with  rough  stones,  but  these  were 
soon  covered  with  a  coat  of  plaster  and  white- 
washed, and  no  one  would  know  what  it  had 
once  been  by  seeing  it  in  its  state  of  improve- 
ment. And  all  this  was  done  at  a  mere  trifle 
of  cost,  for  he  was  his  own  bricklayer,  ma- 
son, carpenter,  plasterer,  and  painter !  Now, 
there  are  many  such  small  tenements  around 
us,  which  only  require  the  hand  of  an  indus- 
trious man  to  turn  them  into  Edens  too.  Your 
constant  reader  and  well-wisher, 

Joshua  Sharrold. 

Schuylkill  County,  March  29,  1841. 


Plethory. 

I  HAVE  become  quite  enamoured  with  your 
system  of  improving  pasture  lands  and  poor 
meadows,  and  as  my  neighbours  are  nearly 
all  going  into  it,  I  have  concluded  to  follow. 
1  have  fifty  acres  of  bushy  pasture  land,  and 
twenty  acres  of  poor  meadow.  Now,  if  I 
improve  all  my  pasture  lands,  so  that  I  can 
keep  a  cow  to  an  acre,  and  I  believe  I  can, 
I  shall  have  to  keep  forty-two  cows,  and  four 
pairs  of  oxen.  And  if  I  make  all  my  mea- 
dows produce  three  tons  of  English  hay  per 
acre,  and  from  what  I  have  seen,  I  believe  it 
can  be  done,  I  shall  have  winter  keeping 
enough  for  such  a  stock.  But  what  puzzles 
me,  is  to  find  out  how  I  can  take  care  of  such 
a  dairy,  and  make  my  hay  in  any  tolerable 
season.  I  have  mowed  bushes  till  my  con- 
stitution is  broken  down.  I  have  but  one  son, 
and  he  is  good  for  nothing,  but  to  smoke  ci- 
gars and  shoot  boblincolns.  My  wife  is  good 
on  a  milking-stool,  as  any  of  our  ancestors 
were  ;  but  what  can  she  do  with  two  and  forty 
cows  1  As  for  my  girls,  they  have  sour  sto- 
machs in  the  morning,  and  cannot  rise  soon 
enough  to  milk  the  cows  by  more  than  two 
hours;  in  the  afternoon,  they  must  play  the 
piano,  receive  company,  and  make  visits ;  and 
at  evening,  they  are  riding  horseback,  so  that 
we  derive  no  assistance  from  them,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  any  other  person  ever  will.  What 
can  I  do  with  such  a  dairy  ]  Butter  was 
down  last  summer  to  fifteen  cents  a  pound, 
and  if  every  one  is  determined  to  improve  his 
pastures  on  your  plan,  butter  will  not  bring 
more  than  four-pence  two  farthings  in  a  very 
short  time.  Where  in  nature  will  be  the 
profit  on  my  dairy  1 
Again,  if  I  must  cut  fifty  Ions  more  of;  clear 


English  hay  than  I  now  do,  and  all  other 
larmcrs  go  the  same  figure,  we  cannot  more 
than  get  done  haying,  before  it  will  be  time 
to  begin  again.  Our  boys  cannot  work  in 
the  field  with  a  Spanish  cigar  in  the  mouth, 
a  silver-headed  cane  in  the  hand,  and  gloves 
on!  They  will  dirty  their  clean  dickeys! 
Must  we  hire  Irishmen  to  do  the  work  on  our 
farms]  Shall  we  hire  yankees?  I  hired 
three  of  them  last  year;  one  of  them  kept  a 
private  bottle,  and  became  so  turbulent  that 
I  dismissed  him.  Another  stole  a  gun,  &c., 
and  went  to  jail ;  and  the  third  stole,  and  ran 
away ;  and  I  finally  had  to  do  my  work  my- 
self. But  I  cannot  do  all  my  work  when  I 
have  made  such  improvements  on  my  farm, 
that  I  can  keep  forty-two  cows  and  four  yoke 
of  oxen.  Where  can  we  get  man-servants 
and  maid-servants  ? 

Again,  my  barn  is  now  even  full  of  English 
hay ;  and  when  my  meadows  are  improved 
by  ploughing,  I  shall  cut  from  fifty  to  sixty 
tons  i^ore,  and  must  build  another  very  great 
barn. ,  And  when  I  can  winter  fifty  head  of 
growl  cattle,  I  shall  have  manure  of  the  very 
best  (uality,  sufficient  to  cover  my  farm  all 
over  ii  about  three  years  from  this  time ;  and 
then  igain,  my  English  hay  will  be  increased 
two  c:  three  fold,  and  then  I  shall  have  to 
build  wo  more  great  barns.  Had  I  not  bet- 
ter hvr  a  considerable  piece  of  land  to  build 
my  bs-ns  on  ?  In  short,  difiiculties  multiply 
on  eviry  side. 

I  wmt  your  advice,  Mr.  Editor.  I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  taking  advice  from  a  lawyer, 
but  itjthis  case  I  want  your  advice. — Boston 
Culti  ator. 
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temedy  for  the  Black  Weevil. 

H//ING  never  seen  any  remedy  for  the 
blackl weevil,  which  has  proved  so  destruc- 
the  wheat  crops  after  they  have  been 
or  garnered  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
4id  I   suppose  generally  through  the 
of  the   wheat   growing   countries,   I 
state,  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom  it 
oncern,  that  I  have  discovered  a  sure 
y,  so  far  as  my  experience  has  gone — 
the  last  five  or  six  years  —  which  is 
this:  —  One  sack  of  Liverpool  blown 
horoughly  mixed  with  one   thousand 
3  of  wheat,  or  half  a  bushel  of  salt  to 
ndred  bushels.     Since  I  adopted  this 
have  not  seen  a  black  weevil  in  my 
or  houses  where  it  is  stowed  away, 
gh  kept  until  it  was  very  old :  but  be- 
I,  my  wheat  was  very  often  so  cut  and 
as  to  be  rendered   totally  unfit  for 
r  market.     The  quantity  of  salt  here 
recoi^iended,  is  not  sufficient  to  injure  the 
in  flavour  or  taste;  and  the  remedy 
found  as  efficacious  when  applied  to 
J.  P.  Webb. 
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Glanders  in  Men. 


Vol.  V. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Glanders  in  Men. 

Sir, — There  is  a  highly  interesting  article 
in  the  London  Sporting  Magazine  for  January 
last,  upon  this  frightful  disorder,  which,  until 
lately,  had  been  considered  peculiar  to  the 
horse,  the  mule,  and  the  ass :  late  experience, 
however,  has  shown,  that  the  poison  is  not 
confined  to  these,  but  that  tlie  human  subject 
is  as  liable  to  be  affected,  as  either  of  the  ani- 
mals above-mentioned.  This  is  a  truth  of 
great  importance  to  those  whose  business  and 
profession  call  them  much  amongst  this  kind 
of  stock,  and  it  cannot  be  too  well  or  too  ex- 
tensively known,  that  many  instances  of  death 
in  its  most  awful  shape  have  unquestionably 
taken  place  from  contact  with  the  animal 
while  under  the  effects  of  glanders. 

M.  Waldinger  was  the  first  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  liability  of  man  to  be  thus  affect- 
ed ;  urging  the  greatest  precaution  in  going 
amongst  glandered  horses,  as  the  severest  in- 
jury, and  even  death,  often  arises  from  innc- 
nlalion.     He  relates,  that  a  groom  had  his 
fingers  affected  with  inflammation  ii  conse- 
quence of  operating  on  a  diseased  horse ;  tu- 
mours, precisely  similar  to  those  observed  on 
the  horse,  were  soon  developed  in  hs  limbs, 
and  he  was  at  length  cured   by  filing  the 
wounds  with  small   pieces  of  lint  o"  cotton 
steeped  in  turpentine.     Sidon,  anothir  vete- 
rinary surgeon,  states  that  glanders  s  trans- 
missible from  the  horse  to  the  man, causing 
the  worst  kind  of  ulcers;  and  even  nentions 
a  case  where  a  horse,  took  the  diseasi  from  a 
farrier,  who  had  a  glandered  sore  on  Ks  hand, 
which  came  in  contact  with  the  animil  while 
he  was  giving  him  a  ball:  both  diel  of  the 
disease !     A  groom  slept  in  a  stable  :t  Paris, 
occupied  by  a  glandered  horse ;  sone  days 
after  the  death  of  the  animal,  the  grom  was 
attacked    by   the   same  disease,  whch   was 
characterized   by    pustular   and    gai^renous 
sores  over  the  body,  the  nose,  and  th'  throat, 
below  the  ears,  on  the  glands,  and  on  he  feet. 
He  died  on  the  12th  of  February,  1810 ;  and 
on  the  evening  of  his  death,  a  small  'uantity 
of  matter  was  collected  from  the  gangrenous 
wounds,  with  which  a  foundered  mre  was 
inoculated :    in  three  days  the  disese  had 
commenced  progress,  and  at  the  end  S  twen- 
ty-one days  from  inoculation,  the  wetched 
animal  was  put  out  of  its  misery,  -overed 
with  gangrenous  ulcers,  which  liad  pnvented 
her  from  opening  her  mouth  to  tale  food. 
Thus  it  was  proved,  that  it  was  the  glanders 
the  man  died  of,  as  a  horse,  otherwise  ealthy, 
had  been  impregnated  with  that  disase  by 
matter  taken  from  him  after  death.    1  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  unfortunce  man 
only  slept  in  the  stable,  where  had  died  a 
glandered   horse ;   he   must   therefoe   have 
taken  the  disease  by  contagion.     Tiis  con- 


clusion should  serve  as  a  warning  to  all,  how 
careful  and  cautious  they  ought  to  be,  when 
necessity  compels  them  to  have  any  commu- 
nication with  glandered  horses.  M.  Leone, 
a  veterinary  surgeon  in  a  dragoon  regiment, 
in  perfect  health,  was  called  upon  in  his  pro- 
fessional capacity  to  operate  upon  a  glandered 
horse  in  the  regiment:  after  the  operation,  he 
introduced  his  finger  into  the  wound,  to  ex- 
plore the  extent  of  the  sore ;  he  had  unfor- 
tunately a  slight  bruise  on  his  finger  at  the 
time,  which  in  a  few  days  became  much 
swollen  ;  it  was  extremely  painful,  and  soon 
covered  with  fungus-like  growths:  the  wound 
was  cauterized,  when  he  felt  the  presence  of 
several  painful,  hard  swellings,  in  several 
parts  of  his  body,  which  formed  abscesses ; 
and  six  weeks  after  the  operation,  they  had 
extended  to  the  knee-joint  and  instep.  He 
had  the  assistance  of  many  physicians,  but 
without  any  success:  tumours  formed  and 
soon  broke,  and  still  remain  open. 

Very  recently,  a  young  man,  a  groom  to  a 
nobleman,  who  had  the  charge  of  a  glandered 
horse,  was  in  the  habit  of  wiping  the  face  of 
the  animal  with  his  pocket-handkerchief,  by 
which  the  disease  was  contracted,  and  he 
died  in  one  of  the  hospitals  in  excruciating 
agony,  every  bone  in  his  head  being  perfect- 
ly carious!  These  melancholy  details  lead 
to  the  conclusion,  that  a  man  is  liable  to  the 
infection  of  glanders — a  disease  hitherto  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiar  to  the  horse,  the  ass,  and 
the  mule.  It  is  also  ascertained,  by  inocula- 
tion, that  the  farcy  is  only  a  modification  of 
glanders,  and  may  co-exist  with  that  disease. 
But  inoculation  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  production  of  glanders,  either  in  man 
or  beast,  for  sometimes  the  simple  coming  in 
contact  with  glandered  animals  produces  this 
disease ;  from  which  we  infer  that  it  is  con- 
tagious, and  that  glanders  in  a  severe  form  is 
an  incurable  disease,  both  in  man  and  beast. 

The  writer  had  once  the  charge  of  a  great 
number  of  horses  on  a  rail-road,  amongst 
which  was  one  suspected  of  being  glandered : 
she  was  a  very  valuable  mare,  but  the  mo- 
ment suspicion  fell  upon  her,  she  was  re- 
moved to  other  quarters.  A  veterinary  sur- 
geon, on  examination,  pronounced  the  disease 
to  be  a  slight  case  of  glanders,  proposing  at 
the  same  time  to  bleed  and  physic  the  whole 
number  of  horses  on  the  road,  about  fifty  in 
number,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  and  to 
take  the  mare  into  a  regular  course  of  treat- 
ment. It  was  thought  to  be  the  most  regu- 
lar course  to  shoot  the  mare  at  once,  which 
was  done  out  of  hand,  and  there  was  an  end 
of  all  anxiety  and  expense;  the  doctor  him- 
self admitting  that  by  these  measures  he  had 
been  deprived  of  a  long  and  fat  job,  amount- 
ing to  the  value  of  many  glandered  horses. 

J.  P. 
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Mr.  Marshall's  description  of  this  famous  breed  of  cjittle,  is  admirably  pourtrayed  in  the 
above  engraving ;  it  is  as  follows:  ! 

"The  countenance,  pleasant  and  open;  the  forehead,|broad  ;  eye,  full  and  lively;  horns, 
bright,  tapering,  and  spreading;  chest,  deep;  bosom,  broil  and  projecting  forwards;  shoulder 
bone,  thin,  flat,  and  no  way  protuberant  in  bone,  but  ful  and  mellow  in  flesh ;  loin,  broad ; 
hips,  wide  and  level  with  the  spine;  quarters,  long  and  yide;  rump,  even  with  the  general 
level  of  the  back;  tail,  slender  ;  barrel  roomy,  with  carca^  throughout  deep  and  well  spread  ; 
ribs,  broad  and  standing  close  and  flat  on  the  outer  surnce,  forming  a  smooth,  even  barrel, 
the  hindmost  large  and  of  full  length;  round-bone,  smill  and  snug,  and  not  prominent; 
thigh,  clean  and  regularly  tapering;  legs,  upright  andjshort,  with  bone  below  the  knee 
small ;  flank,  large ;  twist,  round  and  full ;  flesh,  everywhere  mellow,  soft,  and  yielding  plea- 
santly to  the  touch,  especially  on  the  chine,  shoulder,  ajd  rib;  hide,  mellow  and  supple; 
coat,  neatly  haired,  bright  and  silky;  colour,  a  middle  red  with  bald  face. 

The  breeders  of  these  cattle  would  do  well  to  preserve  the  old  blood  in  as  great  a  state 
of  purity  as  possible,  for  they  possess  one  of  the  most  valulble  breeds  of  cattle  in  the  world. 
The  distinguishing  qualities  of  the  Hereford  O.v  are,  the  geat  produce  of  beef,  quick  feeding 
in  proportion  to  their  growth  and  size,  with  immense  strength  and  speed  in  labour.  With 
respect  to  the  most  profitable  return  in  quantity  of  beef,  i1  may  be  presumed  that  no  breed 
in  England  can  stand  in  competition  with  them,  and  theyjiave  accordingly  been  most  suc- 
cessful at  the  annual  prize  cattle  shows,  commanding  the  fist  price,  alive  or  dead.  A  writer 
observes:  "This  breed,  so  celebrated  for  producing  quant ,y  of  beef,  seems  to  combine  all 
other  desirable  qualities  —  length,  depth,  substance,  roturlity,  fineness,  yet  sufficiency  of 
bone.  Their  origin  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  cross  beween  the  old  Hereford  and  the 
Northern  breed,  and  this  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  renark  of  a  Herefordshire  breeder, 
who  says,  about  80  years  ago,  a  Mr.  Gallier,  of  the  Grang(,  procured  a  bull  from  Yorkshire 
with  a  white  face,  and  wide  horns,  and  bred  from  him;  thaproduce  became  fashionable,  and 
actually  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  famous  breed -4 and  hence,  the  bald  face  of  the 
Herefords;  a  breed  which,  conjoining  beef  and  labour,  stnd  on  the  summit:  they  fatten 
speedily  at  an  early  age,  and  will  live  and  grow  fat  whee  others  would  scarcely  subsist. 
It  is,  however,  universally  admitted,  that  as  milkers  theyare  inferior  to  the  Devons  and 
many  other  breeds,  while  compared  with  these,  they  are  shorter  in  the  leg,  higher  and 
broader  and  heavier  in  the  chine,  rounder  and  wider  across  he  hips,  and  better  covered  with 
fat;  the  thigh  fuller  and  more  muscular,  and  the  shoulders  krger  and  coarser." 

The  weight  of  Mr.  Westcar's  Herefordshire  prize  Ox,  2l92  lbs.  the  lour  quarters. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
"Cone  Wheat." 

Extract  of  a  Letter,  dated  March  17,  Carroll  Co.,  Md. 

"  I  HAVE  often  been  astonished  (when  think- 
ing on  the  subject)  that  no  one  as  yet  has  in- 
troduced into  this  country,  the  wheals  known 
in  England  by  the  name  of  Turgid  Wheat, 
(Triticum  Turgidum.)  These  species,  of 
which  there  are  several  varieties,  says  Pro- 
fessor Low,  are  chiefly  suited  to  the  inferior 
clays,  upon  which  they  are  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  England.  Though  the  grain  is 
coarse  and  hard,  tliey  are,  on  these  days, 
very  productive  both  of  grain  and  stravv*. 

In  this  country  no  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  suitableness  of  the  soil,  to  any  particu- 
lar plant  or  variety.  Here  you  will  see  them 
planting  turnips  and  carrots,  and  sowing  bar- 
ley on  stiff  clays;  and  in  like  manner  with 
other  articles  of  culture,  without  any  regard 
to  the  fitness  of  things,  and  never  ibink  of 
charging  the  failure  to  the  proper  cause. 

When  a  grain  or  plant  is  introduced  from 
a  foreign  country,  it  is  not  because  of  its 
adaptation  to  any  particular  soil,  but  of  some 
intrinsic  excellence,  and  the  proper  kind  of 
soil  is  left  entirely  out  of  view.  Hence  one 
great  cause  of  the  difference  of  opnion,  on 
the  many  articles  introduced  from  time  to 
time. 

Low  mentions  a  variedly  of  the  tnrgd  wheat, 
called  "Cone  Wheat,"  as  being  ihe  most 
highly  esteemed ;  which,  if  introdiced  into 
this  country,  would  be  a  great  acqusition  to 
such  of  us  as  have  these  inferior  days.  A 
large  portion  of  my  farm  is  of  this  description, 
with  a  great  deal  in  the  neighbouiliood  and 
some  of  the  adjoining  counties;  besides,  Ad- 
ams, and  part  of  York  counties  in  }our  state, 
have  very  much  of  this  kind.  Ot  many  of 
these  lands,  the  crop  of  wheat  faili  more  or 
less  every  year,  in  consequence  )f  sowing 
the  finer  kinds;  and  perhaps  no  oie  but  my- 
self has  thought  on  the  introdu:tion  of  a 
wheat  to  suit  this  kind  of  soil.  I  think  the 
individual  that  v.'ould  introduce  a  variety  for 
this  description  of  soil,  would  nally  prove 
himself  to  be  a  public  benefactor. 

D.  Z." 

We  are  well  acquainted  with  the  vrioty  of  the 
"Tiirgidiini"  here  spoken  of  It  is  very  oarse  in  the 
straw;  grows  sometimes  to  a  great  heijit,  and  often 
yields  ahnndantly,  even  on  poor,  cold  soig.  The  ears 
are  remarkably  large,  and  full  to  the  tfe,  having  a 
square  form  and  well  set;  but  the  chaflis  extremely 
thick  and  heavy,  and  covered  with  a  whit  down,  which 
covering  is  a  most  perfect  preservation  b  the  grain  in 
a  wet  harvest,  the  rain  not  being  ableto  penetrate, 
even  after  days  of  incessant  falling.  Iiisuch  seasons, 
the  crops  of  Cone  Wheat  are  very  valuale,  and  bring 
the  best  prices  of  the  best  white  and  red  cheats,  as  they 
are  in  request  to  grind  with  the  tiner  vrieties,  which, 


having  suffered  by  the  rains,  cannot  be  made  to  grind 
well  wilhout  a  nii.xture  of  Cone  Wheat,  being  added 
periodically  to  clear  the  stones.  In  kindly  seasons, 
Cone  Wheat  never  commands  the  highest  price,  for  at 
best  it  is  an  inferior  sample,  and  the  flour  from  it  is  not 
fine;  hut  as  a  resource,  or  a  crop  for  a  cold  and  thin 
soil,  it  can  be  taken  with  the  expectation  of  a  fair 
average  crop,  even  under  adverse  circumstances.  No 
wheat  crop  is  so  beautiful  while  growing,  nor  is  it  lia- 
ble to  be  blown  down,  the  straw  being  reedy  and  par- 
tially solid,  which  quality,  it  is  hcliesed,  would  be  the 
means  of  rendering  the  crop  fly-proof.  It  is  not  liable 
to  be  attacked  while  ripe  by  small  birds,  the  chaff  l>eing 
so  thick,  hard  and  close. — Ed. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Lime  —  a  Septic  or  Anti-Septic. 

Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Editor,  the  science  of 
agriculture  seems  yet  to  be  but  slightly  un- 
derstood: if  \.\^e  practice  of  the  art  had  not 
been  better  performed,  I  fear  we  should  by 
this  time  have  been  brought  to  short  allow- 
ance. Atler  all  that  has  been  written  and 
said  on  the  subject,  it  would  appear  that  the 
very  simple  (juestion,  whether  lime  be  a  sep- 
tic or  an  anti-septic,  is  still  unsettled,  and  as 
far  as  ever  from  a  satisfactory  adjustment. 
Well  then,  since  the  great  iolks  differ  so 
widely,  I  feel  an  inclination  to  try  my  hand 
at  a  theory  of  my  own ;  and  should  1  be  ever 
so  far  from  the  truth,  I  cannot  differ  more 
ti-om  tliat,  than  your  correspondents  on  the 
subject  do  from  each  other. 

In  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Cabinet,  page  284,  is 
an  article  in  which  the  writer  ventures,  seem- 
ingly with  much  diffidence,  to  inquire  whe- 
ther it  inight  not  be  possible  that  lime  acts 
either  as  a  septic  or  an  anti-septic,  just  as  the 
article  is  used  in  excess  or  otlierwise;  and  he 
alludes  to  the  well-known  property  of  table 
salt,  which  operates  exactly  in  that  way — a 
small  quantity  bringing  on  fermentation,  while 
a  larger  quantity  prevents  it  altogether;  act- 
ing in  the  first  instance  as  a  septic,  and  ii^ 
the  latter  as  an  anti-septic.  Now  I  would 
ask,  first,  whether  decomposition  can  take 
place  without  fermentation !  and  second, 
whether  fermentation  can  take  place  if  either 
acid  or  alkali  be  in  excess]  For  rniglit  not 
any  animal  substance  be  as  effectually  pre- 
served from  decomposition  by  being  immersed 
in  vinegar,  as  in  lime-water?  And  does  it 
not  then  appear  pretty  clear  that  lime,  in 
proper  quantity,  might  be  the  means  of  neu- 
tralizing an  over-dose  of  acid,  and  thus  ope- 
rate as  a  septic  by  inducing  fermentation ;  or 
if  applied  in  quantity  to  form  an  alkali  in  ex- 
cess, to  prevent  it  altogether,  and  thus  be- 
come an  anti-septic]  I  repeat,  therefore,  can 
decomposition  take  place  without  fermenta- 
tion !  and  can  fermentation  take  place,  if 
either  the  acid  or  alkaline  principle  be  in 
excess]  And  is  not  this  a  law  of  nature] 
A  Young  Examiner. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Fanners'  Cabinet. 
Draining. 

Sir, — Although  much  has  already  been 
said  on  this  subject,  the  all-importance  of 
which  is  acknowledged  by  every  one  who 
has  witnessed  its  surprising  effects,  it  is  by 
no  means  exhausted :  by  its  general  adoption 
on  a  farm  requiring  such  a  course,  the  very 
seasons  and  climate  are  changed ;  the  health 
both  of  man  and  beast  is  benefited,  and  the 
farmer  has  a  longer  summer  and  a  shorter 
winter,  in  the  first  to  prepare  for,  and  in  the 
last  to  provide  for,  his  out-door  stock  and  liis 
in-door  family ;  for  by  its  ameliorating  influ- 
ences he  is  enabled  to  enter  upon  his  land  for 
spring  tillage  earlier  by  about  ten  or  fourteen 
days,  and  in  consequence  his  harvest  might 
be  expected  to  fall  earlier  by  about  that  space 
of  time ;  and  no  practical  man  need  be  told 
the  value  of  a  system  which  would  insure  to 
him  such  incalculable  advantages.  And  then 
the  quality  of  the  crops  is  as  much  superior 
as  the  quantity ;  the  wheat  a  finer  sample, 
brighter  and  heavier,  and  freer  from  blight; 
the  root  crops  clearer  and  larger,  with  more 
saccharine ;  the  corn  larger,  longer,  and  bet- 
ter filled;  and,  what  is  perhaps  of  more  im- 
mediate importance  than  all,  the  yield  of 
fodder  is  larger  and  sweeter,  more  palatable, 
and  more  nourishing;  and  the  dung-hill — that 
bank  of  deposite,  which  pays  its  dividends 
quarterly  with  a  punctuality  which  is  a  cau- 
tion in  these  degenerate  days  —  partakes  of 
the  virtues  of  all,  and  yields  from  25  to  50 
per  cent,  upon  the  capital  employed,  with  a 
stock  always  at  par.  In  a  Scotch  work  on 
Draining,  I  find  the  following  most  interest- 
ing observations,  which  are  so  peculiarly  in 
keeping  with  what  has  been  said,  that  I  can- 
not forego  the  pleasure  of  copying  a  few  ex- 
tracts for  publication  in  your  pages. 

"  In  its  train  follows  every  other  improve- 
ment, and  much  of  the  perfection  of  husban- 
dry is  to  be  attributed  to  it;  for  although  si- 
lent and  secret  in  its  operations,  like  whole- 
some medicines,  draining  has  renovated  the 
constitution  of  the  soil,  and  suffused  a  health- 
bloom  over  the  face  of  the  country :  the  hu- 
midity and  variability  of  the  climate  operating 
upon  the  inferior  soils  which  occupy  so  large 
a  surface  of  the  country,  have  been  much 
ameliorated  by  it,  the  climate  being  milder 
than  it  was  half  a  century  ago.  Agues  and 
intermittent  fevers  are  now  unknown :  the 
recent  mildness  of  the  winters,  the  absence 
of  frosts  and  snows  of  long  duration,  and  the 
presence  of  hybernal  vegetation,  indicate  less 
ability  in  the  soil  to  emit  those  dank  exhala- 
tions which  return  in  rain  and  snow  from  the 
atmosphere  in  its  changeful  flittings  over  the 
land.  An  examination  into  the  manner  that 
humidity  affects  the  soil,  will  enable  us  to 


ascertain  how  draining  first  ameliorates  the 
soil,  and  then  the  climate. 

When  rain  falls  on  the  ground,  part  of  it 
runs  off  by  ditches,  &c.,  into  the  rivers,  but 
the  greater  part  is  absorbed ;  and  that  which 
is  retained  under  the  soil  on  impervious  lay- 
ers of  earth,  remains  to  effect  incalculable 
mischief;  and  while  this  hidden  water  re- 
mains, manure,  whether  putrescent  or  caus- 
tic, can  impart  no  fertility  to  the  soil ;  the 
plough,  the  harrow,  and  even  the  roller,  can- 
not pulverize  it  into  a  fine  mould ;  the  gra.ss 
yields  no  nutriment  for  live  stock,  as  the  finer 
sorts  disappear,  and  their  places  are  usurped 
by  the  coarse,  aquatic  plants:  the  stock  can 
never  receive  a  hearty  meal  of  grass  or  straw 
from  land  in  such  a  state;  they  are  always 
hungry  and  dissatisfied,  either  lax  or  bound 
in  their  bowels,  and  of  course  remain  in  low 
condition  and  subject  to  all  kinds  of  disorders. 
The  trees  acquire  a  hard  bark  and  stiffened 
branches,  and  soon  become  the  prey  of  innu- 
merable animalculte.  The  roads  are  con- 
stantlypoft  and  cut  into  deep  ruts ;  the  ditches 
and  furrows  are  full  of  water — suitable  recep- 
tacles pr  all  sorts  of  reptiles;  —  the  circum- 
ambienl  air  is  always  damp  and  chilly,  and 
from  ea^ly  autumn  till  late  in  the  spring,  the 
raw  hoaf  frost  meets  the  face  like  a  wet  cloth 
morning  and  evening.  In  winter,  the  frost 
incrustspvery  furrow  and  plant  with  ice,  not 
strong  aiough  to  bear  one's  weight,  but  just 
weak  enough  to  give  way  at  every  step,  while 
the  sno\^  lies  lurking  in  crevices  behind  the 
sun  unti  late  in  the  spring  —  fit  feeding 
ground  l^r  the  woodcock  and  snipe ;  and  in 
summer,  imosquitoes,  green  flies,  midges, 
gnats,  anl  gad  flies,  torment  the  cattle,  the 
labourer  ind  his  horses,  from  morn  till  night ; 
whilst  i\v  sheep  get  scald  heads  and  are 
eaten  upby  maggots  during  the  hot  blasts 
of  sunshire.  And  this  is  no  exaggerated  pic- 
ture, for  t  e  eye  cannot  turn  in  any  direction 
scarcely,  vithout  falling  on  land  that  would 
be  greatUimproved  by  a  regular  course  of 
draining:  |he  cost  would  of  course  be  con- 
siderable, lut  the  increase  of  the  first  crop 
after,  wouE  repay  the  farmer,  be  that  what 
it  may.      1 

No  drair  ought  to  have  a  smaller  depth  of 
stones  than  18  inches,  nor  a  smaller  depth  of 
earth  over  pem  than  one  foot — thirty  inches 
deep  in  allJ  Much  has  of  late  been  urged  in 
favour  of  niking  the  drains  up  and  down  the 
declivity,  b  t  to  this  there  are  serious  objec- 
tions; the  npid  descent  of  water  in  drains  is 
incompatibi  with  good  workmanship;  it  is 
sure  to  gutfir  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  and 
blow  it  up :  the  more  easy  the  egress  of  wa- 
ter, the  mor  regularly  and  gently  will  it  run 
away,  and  te  more  effectually  will  it  draw 
the  land  dry  This  species  of  draining  pos- 
sesses the  avantage  of  being  applicable  to 
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any  soil  where  it  is  required,  and  will  relieve 
it  from  stagnant  water,  both  on  the  surface 
as  well  as  in  the  subsoil.  Were  the  soil  thus 
fertilized,  the  produce  of  any  country,  whe- 
ther grain,  straw,  grass  or  roots,  would  be 
increased  many  fold,  while  employment  would 
be  provided  for  agricultural  labourers  for  many 
years.  And  one  sheep  per  acre  kept  addi- 
tional, or  five  bushels  of  grain  raised  more 
per  acre,  would  add  millions  a  year  to  the 
wealth  of  any  country." 

John  Taylor. 
Berks  County. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
The  Climate  of  America. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  late  Mr.  George  Walk- 
er, of  Holmesburg,  observed  to  a  friend,  that 
after  eighteen  years'  residence  in  this  coun- 
try— during  which  he  had  never  lost  a  turnip 
crop  —  he  could  not  be  induced  to  return  to 
England  to  battle  with  the  elements.  His 
estimate  of  the  value  of  an  American  climate 
to  the  grain  and  stock  farmer  was  high  in- 
deed, the  Indian  summer  afiording  anple  op- 
portunity to  raise  turnips  to  any  e.xtsnt,  after 
full  crops  of  grain  had  been  carried  £nd  safely 
housed  —  an  almost  incalculable  acvantage: 
and  I  have  often  seen  on  his  farm  a  heavy 
crop  of  turnips,  after  the  same  land  lad  yield- 
ed a  crop  of  the  finest  and  brightest  wheat, 
amounting  to  forty  bushels  per  acre.  Now 
if  the  value  of  two  such  crops  be  joined  to 
the  advantage  of  feeding  stock  on  tie  turnips 
during  winter,  with  the  straw  of  :he  wheat 
crop  as  bedding  for  the  stock,  and  m  estimate 
of  the  whole  be  drawn,  with  no  dawback  in 
the  shape  of  tythe,  tax,  or  poor  ratt,  and  about 
half  a  dozen  other  "  rates,"  his  conviction 
that  his  farming  operations  were  conducted 
in  this  country  25  per  cent,  cheaier  than  in 
England,  was  no  doubt  well-founied. 

I  well  remember  seeing  the  last  of  the 
crops — horse  beans — carried  one  /ear  on  the 
24th  day  of  December !  and  this  too,  was  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  garden  if  England; 
while  1  myself  have  had  a  crop  rf*  oats  cover- 
ed by  two  feet  of  snow  while  ying  in  the 
field.  And  I  have  now  before  m<  a  retrospect 
of  the  year  1836  in  Scotland,  wh:re  it  is  said, 
"  the  prevalence  of  cold,  frosy,  ungenial 
nights,  during  the  months  of  My  and  June, 
endangered  the  vegetative  pwers  of  all 
growing  grain ;  and  then  ws  predicted, 
what  has  since  unfortunately  een  verified, 
a  serious  deficiency  in  the  cros ;  the  back- 
wardness of  the  season  and  th  retarded  pe- 
riod of  harvest  having  a  most  deteriorating 
influence  on  the  quality  as  wdl  as  quantity 
of  the  grain,  occasioned  by  theraw,  wet  and 
boisterous  weather  of  the  moith  of  August, 
with  chilling  blasts  from  the  est  and  north- 


east," leaving  only  the  month  of  July  for  the 
season  of  ripening  the  grain !  No  wonder 
that  the  observation  follows:  "The  wheat 
has  proved  coarse,  thin,  and  irregular,  hav- 
ing ripened  irregularly  and  been  cut,  in  some 
instances,  partly  matured  and  partly  green, 
having  also  been  hurried  from  the  field,  by 
which  its  condition  has  been  much  impaired." 
The  contemplation  of  such  a  picture  is  cal- 
culated to  do  us  good;  and  by  it  I  think  we 
shall  be  able  to  understand  how  it  is  possible 
that  the  management  of  a  well-cultivated 
farm  can  be  conducted  at  an  expense  25  per 
cent,  lower  in  this  country  than  in  Great 
Britain,  leaving  an  immense  amount  of  ease 
and  comfort  in  favour  of  the  American  farmer. 
John  Green. 

Darby. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Cooking. 

Sir,  —  In  the  Island  of  Jersey,  England, 
they  have  a  mode  of  cooking  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  those  Islanders  whose  governing  prin- 
ciple is  to  make  a  little  go  a  great  way.  In- 
dependent of  this,  however,  when  the  process 
is  properly  conducted,  the  delicious  flavour 
and  richness  which  is  communicated  to  the 
smallest  quantity  and  inferior  quality  of  the 
animal  food  employed,  is  a  very  strong  re- 
commendation for  its  adoption,  which  requires 
neither  extra  trouble  or  expense. 

The  meat  to  be  operated  upon,  is  first  cat 
into  steaks  and  fried  with  shred  onions  in 
butter,  over  a  very  quick  fire,  until  it  is  well 
browned  and  about  half  cooked ;  it  is  then 
transferred  altogether  into  a  stew-pan,  water 
being  added  sufficient  to  form  a  considerable 
quantity  of  gravy  when  the  process  is  com- 
pleted ;  and  the  whole  is  left  to  simmer  fbr 
the  space  of  six  or  eight  hours,  when,  the  pro- 
per seasoning  being  added,  it  is  served  up  hot 
— a  dish  fit  for  a  President!  I  well  remem- 
ber meeting  some  friends  in  London,  who,  on 
describing  a  dinner  at  which  they  were  pre- 
sent the  day  before,  the  tickets  for  which 
were  a  guinea  each,  they  all  spoke  in  rap- 
tures of  a  dish  of  beef-steaks  and  onions 
cooked  after  this  manner,  declaring  it  to  be 
superior  to  all  the  venison,  game  and  poultry 
at  the  table.  Will  your  readers  try  the  ef- 
fect, even  with  hard  and  tough  meat  of  in- 
ferior quality  ;  not,  however,  to  the  exclusion 
of  that  which  is  young,  fat,  and  tender.  I 
am,  Mr.  Editor,  a  lover  of  good  living,  but 
No  Epicure. 


Half  an  ounce  of  alum  in  powder,  will 
purify  completely  twelve  gallons  of  corrupted 
water,  imparting  no  sensible  degree  of  astrin- 
gency. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Profitable  Mode  of  Stoclc-Farming. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  tliink  we  plough  and  sow 
too  much.  The  life  of  the  iariner  need  not 
be  that  of  incessant  toil  and  labour,  and  I 
mean  to  try  whether  1  cannot  hit  off  a  plan 
of  making  my  cattle  work  for  me,  and  take  a 
great  portion  of  my  crops  to  market  in  the 
shape  of  beef— not  "of  butter  and  cheese,  and 
veal,  twice  a  week  —  that  is  making  toil  of 
pleasure. 

What  I  intend  to  do  is  this :  I  will  pur- 
chase a  lot  of  two  year  old  heifers  this  spring, 
and  turn  them  on  my  upper  pastures,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  shade  and  water,  and  put 
with  them  a  pure-bred  short-horn  bull.  They 
will  be  brought  into  the  straw  yard  in  the 
winter,  where  they  will  be  fed  with  roots  and 
cut-straw,  and  other  fodder,  and  be  returned 
to  the  pasture  in  the  spring,  with  calves  by 
their  sides:  there  they  will  remain  until  Au- 
gust, when  I  shall  wean  the  calves,  putting 
both  cows  and  calves  on  the  best  keep.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  the  cows  will  be  fed  fat  with 
roots,  hay,  and  cob  and  corn  meal,  and  sold 
to  the  butcher  in  the  spring.  The  calves 
will  be  fully  fed  both  summer  and  winter,  and 
at  two  years  old  sold  fat  to  the  butcher,  un- 
less persons  would  prefer  to  give  me  an  extra 
price  for  some  of  the  handt^omest  heifers  for 
stock  ;  not  contemplating,  however,  reserving 
any  of  them  for  my  own  use  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, but  purchasing  good-looking  heif- 
ers at  two  years  old  from  drovers,  to  turn  to 
my  short-horn  bull ;  and  this  I  intend  to  do 
every  year,  thus  having  always  on  hand  ani- 
mals of  different  ages  to  form  a  succession  of 
fatting  stock. 

This  plan  will,  I  think,  be  profitable,  and 
will  relieve  me  of  much  of  the  laborious  du- 
ties of  tillage:  the  grazing  of  my  pastures  is 
not  costly,  and  the  foddering  in  winter  will 
give  me  the  means  of  dressing  them  and  my 
meadows  with  a  top  covering  in  the  spring, 
from  which  I  expect  to  reap  great  advantage. 
I  calculate  that  the  half-bred  Durham  calf, 
when  weaned,  will  be  worth  full  as  much 
money  as  the  cost  of  the  keep  of  the  cow  — 
sometimes,  perhaps,  as  much  as  the  cow  her- 
self; and  there  might  be  calculated  from  30 
to  40  dollars  left  for  her  winter  feeding,  be- 
sides the  saving  of  labour  in  milking,  dairy- 
ing, and  suckling  the  calves  by  hand.  I  may 
add,  I  never  contemplate  keeping  any  of  tiie 
cows  over  the  winter  feeding,  but  selling  all 
off,  to  make  room  for  the  next  year's  stock: 
thus,  during  the  summer  I  shall  be  relieved 
from  the  incessant  labours  of  the  dairy,  and 
be  enabled  to  turn  all  my  attention  to  the 
preparation  of  crops  for  the  coming  winter; 
which  will,  I  am  sure,  be  a  blessed  change 
from  that  system  which  I  have  been  pursuing 


for  the  last  years,  carrying  my  butter  and 
veal  to  market  in  the  hottest  and  the  coldest 
weather — a  distance  of  19  miles — and  spend- 
ing full  a  third  part  of  my  life,  either  by  night 
or  day,  on  the  road  to  and  from  market  —  a 
course  of  slavery  and  hardship  which  no  profit 
can  repay,  and  which  I  mean  henceforth  and 
for  evermore  to  eschew.  James  Neil. 

Chester  County. 

For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Fermented  Manure. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom, 
"  that  need  not  be  controverted,"  1st.  That 
no  animal  or  vegetable  matter  can,  properly 
speaking,  operate  as  manure  to  vegetable 
life,  until  after  fermentation.  2d.  That  no 
animal  or  vegetable  substance  can,  with  im- 
punity, be  taken  into  circulation  by  living 
plants  after  putrid  fermentation  has  taken 
place.  Tb  its  destructive  properties  is  to  be 
attributed  the  death  of  the  orchard  of  cherry- 
trees  in  tent,  as  mentioned  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  thi  Cabinet,  —  the  large  quantity  of 
stable  mmure  which  had  been  deposited 
in  the  tr«nch,  at  a  depth  which  prevented 
the  escapi  of  the  deleterious  gases  on  fer- 
mentation] became  in  consequence  ^y/riW; 
and  when  fie  roots  of  these  trees  had  reached 
and  penetMed  this  substance,  and  had  taken 
up  the  poipn  into  circulation,  death  was  the 
immediatelconsequence. 

I  once  (krried  abroad  a  large  quantity  of 
stable  manlre  that  had  been  long  lying  in  a 
watery  hol|,  until  it  had  become  quite  putrid ; 
and  althouti  it  was  spread  as  a  top  dressing 
on  pastureland,  but  little  benefit  was  ever 
known  to  aise  from  the  application.  A  friend 
who  keeps  large  livery  stable  adjoining  hia 
land,  dug  alcistern  to  receive  the  drainage 
of  his  yard,  n  which  there  is  always  a  large 
accumulation  of  manure,  and  kept  a  cart  and 
cask  to  cart?  it  abroad  on  his  pasture  and 
meadow  lanl;  but  he  found  no  benefit  from 
it  when  it  wis  allowed  to  remain  in  the  cis- 
tern until  puiid  fermentation  had  taken  place, 
and  the  liquil  matter  had  begun  to  smell  dis- 
gustingly, asle  termed  it.  Another  person, 
aware  of  the  ircumstance,  has  adopted  a  dif- 
ferent mode  tl  very  great  advantage:  at  the 
emptying  of  ie  cistern,  he  deposits  in  it  a 
quantity  of  tn  finest  mould  he  can  obtain, 
and  as  soon  s  it  is  well  saturated  with  the 
drainings  of  Be  yard,  other  mould  is  added 
periodically,  ukil  the  cistern  is  full ;  it  is  then 
removed  to  soie  dry  spot,  and  made  into  a 
neat  heap,  and  after  turning  it  up  to  induce 
a  regular  fernintation,  it  is  carried  as  a  top 
dressing  to  hii  meadows,  and  especially  on 
clover,  in  the  cring,  where  the  effect  is  ab- 
solutely incalcjable.  P.  G. 
Darby,  April  16,B41. 
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Visit  to  a  Holstein  Farm. 

Arrived  at  2  P.  M.,  and  were  received 
with  great  politeness  by  Mr.  Hirclifield.  Af- 
ter dinner,  visited  the  stables ;  the  first  con- 
tained six  carriage  and  two  riding  horses,  all 
bays ;  also,  a  long-tailed  black  horse  for  the 
use  of  the  dragoons,  every  gentleman  being 
obliged  to  keep  a  horse  subject  to  tlie  king's 
order.  This  stable  is  126  feet  long,  44  broad, 
and  55  feet  high :  at  the  end  is  a  carriage, 
wagon,  and  harness  house.  The  next  stable, 
under  the  same  roof,  was  for  30  horses,  stand- 
ing in  pairs:  the  whole  is  causewayed,  and  a 
space  of  20  feet  in  the  centre  for  threshing 
the  grain ;  at  the  end  are  rooms  for  the  men, 
corn-chests,  &c.,  and  a  space  above  for  80 
loads  of  hay,  and  two  tiers  of  grain  lofts. 

We  next  visited  the  cow-houses :  the  first 
was  198  feet  long,  70  broad,  and  60  high, 
with  four  tiers  of  stalls  for  240  cows:  the 
standards  are  ten  inches  thick,  and  between 
each,  a  space  of  nine  feet,  stood  tiree  cows, 
A  trough  of  solid  masonry  ran  fiom  end  to 
end,  about  a  foot  deep  and  two  fe;t  broad  at 
the  top,  for  the  food  and  water.  All  these 
houses  have  doors  large  enough  t)  admit  of 
a  cart  of  hay  passing  through.  The  next 
cow-house  is  90  feet  long,  24  bread,  and  30 
feet  high,  with  58  stalls,  and  a  laige  space  to 
feed  young  cattle :  the  space  abo\e  these  sta- 
bles will  contain  400  loads  of  hty.  Adjoin- 
ing stands  the  large  barn,  180  f:et  long,  70 
broad,  and  65  feet  high.  The  lew  barn  is 
152  feet  long,  64  feet  broad,  and  '0  feet  high. 
The  dairy-house  is  125  feet  bng,  36  feet 
broad,  and  50  feet  high ;  the  flooi  is  laid  with 
brick  on  edge,  with  a  slope  tovvirds  the  cen- 
tre, through  which  a  stream  of  water  runs. 
On  the  right  is  a  store-house,  sid  a  dining- 
room  for  tiie  servants,  twenty-si:  in  number; 
the  fire-place  or  chimney  being  2  feet  wide; 
on  one  side  is  a  fixed  boiler,  on  he  other  are 
large  sways  for  hanging  coppen  for  dressing 
food,  &c.  Next  is  a  neatly  finished  room 
for  the  head  dairy-maid,  and  ehind  that  a 
room  for  a  respectable  old  man. who  superin- 
tends the  whole  of  that  departrent.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  building  i  a  large  bed- 
room for  twelve  female  servans.  The  neat 
manner  in  which  the  female  ervants  of  the 
dairy  are  dressed,  deserves  paiicular  notice : 
their  dress  consists  of  a  short  pwn,  with  full, 
fashionable  sleeves,  which  do  Dt  reach  to  the 
elbow ;  a  yellow,  black  and  icarlet  linsey- 
woolsey  petticoat ;  blue  stocings  and  san- 
dals; their  hair  is  neatly  braidd  under  a  low- 
crowned  cap,  and  as  smooth  a  possible,  with 
not  a  hair  out  of  its  place :  in  he  field,  while 
milking,  they  wear  straw  hts.  The  head 
dairy-maid  might  have  gone  t  any  assembly, 
she  was  so  pretty,  neat  and  ;lean ;  yet  she 
worked  more  than  her  apperance  bespoke. 
Returning  back  to  the  left  i&he  milk-cellar, 


down  a  few  steps,  neatly  laid  with  brick  and 
kept  perfectly  clean,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  stand  the  salt  barrels;  that  used  for  the 
butter  is  from  Lunenburg,  in  Hanover ;  that 
for  the  cheese,  from  Liverpool.  The  butter- 
room  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  stairs,  and  is 
railed  round  ;  there  were  84  tubs  of  butter  in 
it,  each  weighing  200  lbs.,  about  half  an  inch 
of  salt  on  the  top,  and  the  heads  laid  loosely 
on ;  the  whole  covered  with  clean,  white 
sheets.  There  were  500  milk-tubs,  made  of 
oak,  20  inches  in  diameter  and  6  deep,  hooped 
with  willows;  they  are  u'ashed  after  being 
used,  by  six  servants,  with  warm  and  cold 
water,  ashes  and  coarse  cloths,  scrubbers  and 
brushes,  and  then  put  out  to  dry ;  and  if  in 
summer  they  get  the  least  sour,  they  are 
boiled,  and  again  undergo  the  same  process 
of  scouring.  This  morning  there  were  269 
tubs  on  the  floor,  the  produce  of  their  milk- 
ings. 

A  few  steps  on  the  right  hand  of  the  milk- 
room,  is  the  cheese-room,  in  which  were  de- 
posited 600  cheeses  of  22  lbs.  each,  all  made 
of  skimmed  milk,  and  of  very  inferior  quality. 
On  the  left  of  the  entrance  door,  stands  the 
butter-churn,  holding  about  140  gallons,  turn- 
ed by  a  mill  with  a  horse,  from  the  outside: 
all  the  refuse  runs  through  a  wooden  channel 
into  a  trough  in  the  pig-shed,  where  were  60 
hogs  fattinir.  Next,  was  the  dairy-barn,  60 
feet  long,  28  broad,  and  30  feet  high,  in  which 
were  English  sheep,  deer,  and  a  growing 
stock  of  young  hogs. 

The  mansion-house  is  not  modern,  but  very 
handsome  and  commodious,  104  feet  long,  44 
feet  deep,  and  40  feet  high,  with  excellent 
vaulted  cellars  below ;  spacious  gardens,  hot- 
houses, melon-beds,  &c.  The  poultry-yard  is 
well  stocked,  105  geese,  as  many  turkeys, 
and  other  poultry  in  proportion ;  the  fowl- 
houses  commodious  and  well  planned.  In  a 
small  room  adjoining  were  the  nests,  a  foot 
in  diameter  and  a  foot  above  the  ground,  the 
last  egg  being  always  left  in  the  nest:  this 
department  was  in  charge  of  an  old  woman 
and  boy,  and  was  kept  remarkably  clean. 
There  was  an  egg-table,  with  three  tiers  of 
holes  for  difi^rent  eggs  and  their  dates;  and 
the  housekeeper  had  that  day  packed  a  cask 
with  14  dozen  in  fine  wood  ashes,  for  winter 
use :  these  consisted  of  peacock,  turkey,  goose, 
duck,  and  hen  eggs. 

The  following  is  the  process  of  the  dairy 
work.  In  summer,  one  servant  rises  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  make  fires;  all  the 
others,  half  an  hour  after:  they  skim  the  milk 
and  run  the  cream  through  a  sieve  into  the 
butter-churn  ;  they  have  then  half  an  hour  to 
sort  themselves,  and  then  proceed  to  the  field 
to  milk  the  cows,  every  female  having  20 
cows  to  milk;  the  milk  is  then  put  into  the 
tubs  and  set  away.     Then  comes  the  butter- 
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making;  and  when  it  is  churned  "or  come," 
it  is  carried  into  the  butter-cellar,  and  put 
into  a  trough  of  wood  with  holes  in  the  bot- 
tom, where  it  is  wrought  a  considerable  time 
to  work  out  the  whey ;  after  which  it  is  salt- 
ed, and  lies  several  hours:  it  is  then  sprinkled 
again  with  salt,  wrought  with  the  hands,  and 
after  lying  2-1  hours,  it  is  put  into  the  casks, 
without  water  being  allowed  to  touch  it  dur- 
ing the  whole  process.  Butter-making  is 
finished  about  8  o'clock,  when  the  servants 
go  to  breakfast;  after  which  they  wash  and 
clean  all  up,  and  go  to  assist  in  the  garden 
till  noon,  when  they  dine,  and  rest  until  2 
o'clock ;  when  they  assume  the  same  opera- 
tions as  in  the  morning.  A  book  is  kept  in 
which  the  name  and  number  of  every  cow  is 
registered,  with  the  quantity  of  milk  she 
yields,  which  is  marked  at  different  pe- 
riods daring  the  summer;  the  calves  of  the 
best  being  reserved  for  the  increase  of  stock, 
which  at"present  consists  of  240  in  milk,  be- 
sides those  not  giving  milk  ;  41  young  heifers 
in  sheds,  one  and  two  years  old ;  and  two 
English  bulls. — Quar.  Jour.  Ag. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Distemper  amongst  Hogs. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  am  weary  of  hog  doctor- 
ing. For  the  last  six  or  eight  months  there 
has  been  such  a  mortality  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  my  piggery,  that  has  baffled  all  rny 
skill  and  taxed  my  patience  to  bursting. 
Yesterday  the  last  of  forty  died,  and  I  feel 
now  that  I  am  relieved  at  least  from  my 
fears,  and  know  the  worst  of  it ;  but  I  am  left 
without  the  means  of  guessing  what  has  been 
the  cause  of  such  wholesale  destruction:  nei- 
ther age  or  sex  has  been  spared,  and  the  hog 
of  a  hundred  pounds  has  shared  the  fate  of 
the  pig  of  ten  pounds,  all  having  fallen  alike 
in  the  common  lot.  At  first,  I  busied  myself 
in  preparing  nostrums,  and  drenclied,  and 
physicked,  and  bled,  according  to  the  pre- 
scribed rules,  but  all  that  I  ever  gained  was, 
my  labour  for  my  pains,  unless,  indeed,  it 
was  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  I  some- 
times shortened  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
animals  and  saved  their  food  —  two  things, 
which,  had  I  known  the  result,  I  could  have 
secured  long  ago,  and  with  a  saving  of  much 
labour  and  expense,  and  trouble  of  mind. 

How  is  it,  that  no  one  has  ever  been  able 
to  doctor  a  hog  with  even  a  distant  prospect 
of  well-£rrounded  success  while  reasoning 
from  analogy  1  He  seems  to  be  an  animal 
as  incurable  and  stubborn  in  sickness,  as  he 
is  self-willed  and  headstrong  in  health — a  fit 
receptacle  for  the  possession  of  some  evil  spi- 
rit. Until  the  present  time,  I  have  found  no 
difficulty  in  rearing  hogs,  for  my  system  is, 


to  allow  them  to  go  much  abroad  ;  and  when 
my  neighbours  have  suffered  loss,  I  have  at- 
tributed it  to  their  confining  them  so  closely 
to  the  house:  but  on  the  same  land,  and  ia 
the  same  quarters,  I  have  now  experienced  a 
sickness  which,  although  it  might  not  be  pro- 
perly termed  epidemic,  has  certainly  been 
endemic  to  a  ruinous  extent.  I  fear  to  renew 
my  stock,  and  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
proceed ;  but  I  have  determined  to  erect  a 
new  piggery  on  the  other  side  of  my  pre- 
mises, believing  it  probable  that  the  seeds  of 
disease  might  still  linger  in  the  sties  and 
troughs  out  of  which  they  have  fed  during 
their  sickness.  I  wish  that  some  of  your  nu- 
merous readers  could  give  me  a  clue  to  the 
cause  of  the  sweeping  malady  that  has  thus 
afflicted  my  stock  of  hogs,  and  suggest  some 
mode  of  guarding  against  its  occurrence  in 
future. 

I  have  been  examining  all  the  accounts 
that  have  been  published  in  our  various  peri- 
odicals, and  other  works  that  have  fallen  into 
my  hands,  and  have  often  been  disgusted  with 
the  ridiculqus  modes  that  have  been  recorded 
as  having  p-oved  effectual  in  the  cure  of  the 
diseases  of  swine ;  and  begin  to  think  that 
the  very  sl^rt  account  that  appears  in  John 
Lawrence'^  Treatise  on  Cattle,  is  about  all 
that  can  be  paid  upon  the  subject.  He  says: 
"  Did  my  slill  in  the  diseases  of  hogs  hold 
proportion  vith  the  losses  I  have  suffered 
therefrom,  Ishould,  I  will  venture  to  say,  be 
the  most  noable  pig-doctor  in  Britain  ;  unfor- 
tunate, howqver,  in  both  ways,  I  know  very 
little  of  the  hatter;  for  of  all  patients,  these 
are  the  very  worst,  and  you  may  as  well  try 
to  doctor  or  clench  a  statue,  as  a  pig !  The 
old  writers  abd  their  followers  give  a  long 
list  of  the  diskses  of  hogs,  with  prescriptions 
for  the  cure; put  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  dis- 
cover, they  ki)w  no  more  of  the  matter  than 
myself."  Your  subscriber, 

J.  D. 


To  the  E«or  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Anealing  of  Iron. 

Sir,  —  Manj  persons  know,  and  all  may 
become  acqualted  with  the  fact  by  experi- 
ment, that  who  wire  is  heated  to  redness, 
and  immediatelr  plunged  into  cold  water,  it 
becomes  so  perictly  annealed,  as  to  be  twined 
around  the  finjir  with  the  greatest  ease,  al- 
though it  mign  be  large  in  size.  Now  I 
would  ask,  wMis  it  that  the  same  process 
which  hardens  ieel  (the  sudden  plunging  in 
cold  water  whit  hot)  softens  iron?  Will 
your  scientific  raders  give  me  the  informa- 
tion, and  oblige  | 
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The  Tumid  Jaw  of  Cattle. 


Vol.  V. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
The  Tumid  Jaw  of  Cattle. 

At  page  297  of  the  last  Cabinet,  P,  M. 
has  the  ibllowinff  inquiry  :  "  Do  you  or  any 
of  your  correspondents  know  the  caute  or 
remedy  for  the  swelling  or  lump  on  the  jaw, 
often  Ibund  on  cattle." 

I  am  always  pleased  with  such  inquiries  as 
lead  to  objects  of  practical  utility,  and  it  af- 
fords me  pleasure,  when  I  can,  to  answer 
them.  The  following  remarks  may  not  be 
altogether  out  of  place. 

The  Tumid  Jaw  in  cattle,  is  essentially 
the  same  disease  which  surgeons  call  osteo- 
sarcoma or  bony  cancer,  in  the  human  sub- 
ject. It  is  a  disease  of  the  bony  system,  and 
is  common  to  man  and  the  lower  animals. 
Although  the  jaw  bone,  and  especially  the 
inferior  one,  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of  this 
terrible  malady,  yet  it  may  invade  any  part 
of  the  bony  fabric. 

No  satisfactory  cause  has  yet  been  assigned 
for  osteosarcoma.  Sometimes  it  nay  follow 
contusions  or  other  injuries  of  the  bones  ;  or 
when  seated  on  the  jaw,  it  may  appear  to 
proceed  from  the  irritation  causel  by  a  de- 
cayed tooth ;  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  in  those  cases  there  must  hive  been  a 
constitutional  predisposition  to  fie  disease. 
This  supposition  ia  rendered  moe  probable, 
since  it  has  sometimes  attacked  successive 
members  of  the  same  family  ;  at  (ther  times, 
it  has  appeared  almost  simultane<usly  in  se- 
veral distant  parts  of  the  body,  aid  when  the 
affected  member  has  been  remo'ed,  the  dis- 
ease has  been  reproduced  clsewh-re. 

The  seat  and  commencemen)of  this  ma- 
lignant disease,  is  obviously  in  the  spongy 
cellular  substance  formed  in  tie  interior  of 
most  bones.  As  the  disease  is  d-veloped,  the 
bone  swells  and  its  healthy  strucure  becomes 
entirely  changed.  The  followiig  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  appearances  of  tie  tumour,  is 
drawn  by  Dr.  Gibson,  (Surgery,v'ol,  i.  p.  408.) 
"The  bone  will  be  formed  snioth  on  tlie  sur- 
face, and  either  uniform  and  rgular,  or  else 
disposed  in  lobulated  masses  of  ifferent  forms 
and  sizes.  Sometimes  these  re  extremely 
regular,  of  a  rounded  form,  andresemble  very 
much  a  cluster  of  grapes.  A  other  times, 
several  large  masses  arc  joine  together,  and 
present  the  appearance  of  amrtichoke  or  a 
protuberant  potato.  When  tb  bony  texture 
of  these  tumours  is  cut,  forcbly  separated, 
or  crushed,  a  number  of  irreular  cells  are 
brought  into  view,  containingeither  a  thick, 
cheesy,  lardaceous,  medullarymatter,  or  else 
a  gelatinous,  semitransparei  fluid,  which 
oozes  out  of  its  own  accord  or  can  be  re- 
moved by  mechanical  means  or  by  macera- 
tion,— leaving  the  sides  of  tb  cavities  lined 
by  a  very  fine  and  delicate  ccmbrane.     The 


morbid  tissue  of  bone  will  then  be  found  to 
consist  of  innumerable  spicula  disposed  in 
endless  variety  of  ramifications,  and  shooting 
out  into  fantastic  forms,  resembling  some 
species  of  coral,  or  assuming  the  shape  of 
some  vegetable  productions."  The  same 
writer  continues:  "I  have  in  my  possession 
a  very  fine  specimen  of  ostea  sarcoma  of  se- 
veral pounds  weight,  taken  from  the  upper 
jaw  of  an  ox.  In  this  specimen,  the  cells 
which  I  have  described,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  bony  spicula,  are  uncommonly  well 
displayed,  owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the  tu- 
mour, and  the  original  texture  of  the  bone 
upon  which  it  is  reared." 

In  the  more  advanced  stage  of  tumid  jaw, 
more  or  less  suppuration  takes  place;  the  tu- 
mour bursts  in  one  or  in  many  places,  and 
pours  forth  an  ichorous  and  corrosive  dis- 
charge, which  soon  excoriates  and  contami- 
nates tiie  adjacent  soft  parts.  From  this 
time  the  disease  puts  on  more  and  more  the 
appearance  of  malignant  cancer,  until  the 
poor  animal  falls  a  lingering  prey  to  sufierino- 
and  exhaustion,  or  is  kindly  released  from 
further  torment  by  the  humane  interference 
of  its  owner. 

It  may  readily  be  perceived,  that  a  disease 
such  as  I  have  described,  will  prove  intracta- 
ble and  difficult  to  cure.  In  its  incipient 
stage  of  tumid  jaw,  while  the  tumour  is 
small,  it  ought  to  be  rigorously  attacked  by 
often-repeated  blistering — or  by  opening  a 
constant  drain  from  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood by  means  of  a  rowel,  or  the  application 
of  strong  caustic.  If  these  means  fail  to 
avert  its  progress,  an  operation  for  its  entire 
removal  should  not  be  too  long  delayed. 
With  this  view,  the  whole  of  the  diseased 
mass  must  be  laid  bare,  and  by  the  bold  and 
dexterous  use  of  small  saws,  gouges  and  chis- 
els, every  vestige  of  unhealthy  bone  must  be 
cut  away. 

As  we  are  by  no  means  certain  that  suc- 
cess will  attend  even  this  dernier  resort,  I 
would  by  no  means  recommend  it  in  ordinary 
cases.  Where  there  is  no  extraordinary  value 
attached  to  the  animal,  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  prudent  to  put  it  off,  before  the  disease 
shall  have  progressed  so  far  as  to  interfere 
with  the  process  of  feeding. 

Neither  is  it  likely  that  any  lasting  advan- 
tage would  accrue  from  the  operation,  after 
the  tumour  has  become  a  corroding  cancer- 
ous sore. 

Medicus. 

4th  mo.  21st,  1&41. 


The  seeds  of  pumpkins  should  not  be  sown 
till  late,  to  keep  back  the  blossoming  until 
the  rains,  as  drought  is  highly  injurious  to 
them. 
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THE   OLD   IRISH  HUNTER. 
From  Professor  Low's  Illustrations  of  the  Domestic  Breeds  of  Animals. 

This  admirable  portrait  exhibits  the  exact  form  of  one  of  the  old  family  of  the  Hunter,  now 
nearly  extinct.  He  is  the  property  of  D.  L.  Scully,  Esq.,  of  Limerick,  and  is  amongst  the 
last  living  descendants  of  the  pure  line  introduced  by  the  family  of  O'Brien  many  years  ago. 
The  value  of  this  particular  breed  of  horses  can  scarcely  be  estimated :  with  a  strength  and 
endurance  truly  wonderful,  they  unite  a  suretbotedness  and  speed  that  are  the  theme  and 
admiration  of  all  who  have  ever  been  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  one  of  them.  They  are  second 
only  to  the  human  race  in  intellect,  and  their  docility  is  proverbial.  The  peculiar  form  of  the 
individual  here  represented,  fits  him  for  a  travelling  companion  of  no  mean  order;  his  beauti- 
fully-formed head  shows  lightness  of  temper  and  a  half-reasoning  faculty,  while  the  neck  and 
buttock  indicate  the  power  of  climbing  a  precipice  or  topping  a  wall  with  the  fleetness  and 
ability  of  the  deer.  A  writer  observes:  "  I  was  once  the  owner  of  one  of  these  wonderful 
animals ;  no  day  was  too  long,  no  road  too  rough,  no  fence  too  high,  and  no  service  too  arduous 
for  him  to  perform.  On  my  removal  from  the  country,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  hard-hearted 
wretch,  who  boasted  that  he  had  never  seen  the  horse  he  could  not  tire,  but  he  failed  in  his 
experiment  upon  him  —  the  rider  was  found  afterwards,  a  distance  from  home,  with  his 
neck  broke,  his  faithful  steed,  whose  heart  he  had  often  tried  to  break,  standing  by  his  side! 
From  him,  he  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  farmer,  an  habitual  drunkard,  who  rode  him  three 
days  in  the  week  to  hunting,  and  on  the  Saturday  a  distance  of  ten  miles  to  market,  from 
whence  he  never,  scarcely,  returned  but  in  a  beastly  state  of  intoxication ;  his  neighbours 
calculating  the  labour  of  bringing  him  home  from  market  quite  equal  to  a  severe  day's  hunt." 

In  a  highly  interesting  work  just  piiblishi'd  liy  Dr.  Gibson,  of  Philadelphia,  entitled  "Rambles  in  Europe," 
mention  is  made  of  some  Irisii  horses  belonging  to  Sir  P.  Cranipton.of  Dublin  :  they  are  pourtrayed  from  the  life 
by  the  hand  of  a  master.     He  says : 

"  After  awhile.  Sir  Philip  rose  and  said,  '  Come,  I  never  knew  an  American  who  was  not  fond  of  horses ;  so 
out  and  look  at  mine.'  Accordingly,  his  man  John  was  summoned,  who,  flinging  open  the  stable  doors,  e.\hihited, 
one  by  one,  some  of  the  finest  cobs,  colts,  and  bay  geldings,  for  saddle  and  harne.ss,  I  ever  beheld,  always  reserving 
the  best  for  the  last  Ttiey  were  all  so  alike  in  quality,  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  even  an  e.xperienced  judge  to 
point  out  their  peculiarities:  I,  however,  said,  if  allowed  to  choose,  I  should  select  that  chesnutsorrel  mare  — 
pointing  out  a  splendid  creature  with  a  neck  like  a  rainbow;  sharp,  peaked,  squirrel  like  ears;  small,  delicate  head 
and  muzzle,  and  dished  face;  cominir  as  near  perfection  as  any  thing  I  could  well  imagine.  '  Ah,' said  he, 'you 
have  pitched  upon  the  best  nae  in  the  stable,  althouch  she  is  20  years  of  age;  for  often  she  has  carried  my  weight 
over  the  highest  walls  and  hedges,  where  many  a  larger  animal  would  have  broken  my  neck  aiul  its  own  too.' 

"The  Irish  horses  have  long  been  considered  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  and  I  saw  none  to  compare  with  them  in 
Europe :  they  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  Vermont  horse  in  style,  action,  and  shape;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  noir 
to  meet  with  any  of  the  old  stock  of  Hunters ;  even  in  Yorkshire  I  saw  but  a  single  specimen,  30  years  old,  hut 
which  felt  under  me  like  a  colt,  after  a  ride  of  -20  miles:  but  they  command  there  as  many  pounds  sterling  as 
American  horses — except  first-rate  trotters— do  dollars  in  this  country." 
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Temperance. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Temperance. 

As  the  time  of  hay  and  harvest  is  approach- 
ing, the  farmers  may  be  expected  to  put  all 
their  force  in  requisition.  When  extraordi- 
nary labours  are  to  be  encountered,  it  is  natu- 
ral to  suppose  that  extraordinary  supplies  of 
nourishment  should  be  furnished  to  sustain 
them.  Hence  the  labourer,  in  time  of  har- 
vest, usually  expects  an  increase  of  wages, 
and  a  more  liberal  allowance  of  provision, 
than  at  other  times.  To  this,  within  proper 
limits,  there  is  no  reasonable  objection.  It 
may,  however,  be  rationally  questioned,  whe- 
ther farmers  do  not,  generally,  work  rather 
too  hard,  during  that  busy  season.  It  is  true 
we  must  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,  and 
gather  our  harvest  when  it  is  ripe ;  yet,  as 
we  profess  to  be  Christians,  we  are  required 
to  let  our  moderation  appear  in  all  things, 
and  therefore  at  all  times  of  the  year.  In- 
dustry and  care  are  not  inconsistent  with 
moderation;  but  excessive  exertion,  even 
when  collecting  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  cer- 
tainly is.  As  one  error,  either  in  opinion  or 
practice,  is  very  apt  to  produce  another, 
we  often  find  that  excessive  labour,  during 
the  sultry  season  of  harvest,  naturally  leads 
to  excess  in  the  use  of  drink.  When  the 
strength  is  nearly  exhausted  by  inordinate 
exertion,  a  portion  of  stimulating  liquor  pro- 
duces a  transient  revival.  Hence  the  opinion 
may  be  readily  formed,  that  such  stimulants 
actually  increase  the  labourer's  strength. 
Time  indeed  was,  when  the  opinion  gene- 
rally prevailed,  that  the  toils  of  harvest,  in 
this  sultry  climate,  rendered  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  almost,  if  not  altogether,  indispensable. 
Experience  has  now  fully  proved  the  error 
of  this  opinion.  We  now  know  that  the  hay 
and  grain  can  be  collected,  not  only  without 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  but  without  the  aid 
of  any  liquor  of  intoxicating  quality.  Still 
the  inquiry  may  be  made,  and  it  certainly  is 
an  important  one,  whether  the  business  of 
harvest  can  be  as  well  done  without  the  use 
of  any  intoxicating  liquor,  as  with  it. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  every  man  who 
apprehends  that  intoxicating  liquor  is  neces- 
sary, or  even  useful,  in  time  of  harvest,  will 
admit  that  it  is  only  the  moderate  use  for 
which  he  can  plead.  The  supposition  that 
business  of  any  kind  can  be  carried  on  to 
more  advantage  by  men  who  are  using  strong 
drink  to  excess,  than  by  those  who  are  strict- 
ly temperate,  is  too  glaringly  absurd  to  be  en- 
tertained for  a  moment.  We  may  then  ask, 
what  use  is  moderate'!  The  answer  will 
probably  be  —  such  use  as  will  increase  the 
activity  and  strength,  without  affecting  the 
understanding,  or  eventually  impairing  the 
physical  force.    If  such  use  can  be  made,  we 


may  admit  that  it  is  a  moderate  one.  But  if 
we  go  beyond  the  limit  here  indicated,  the 
use  is  not  moderate.  If  the  quantity  used 
operates  upon  the  mind,  even  though  it  may 
appear  in  the  form  of  hilarity,  that  hilarity  is 
at  best  of  a  very  questionable  character ;  and 
those  who  drink  enough  to  impair  their  phy- 
sical powers,  unquestionably  drink  to  excess. 

Now  does  any  quantity  of  intoxicating  li- 
quor, small  or  great,  produce  an  increase  of 
strength  ? 

To  place  the  subject  in  its  proper  light,  we 
may  recollect  that  the  question  relates  to  the 
intoxicating  part  of  the  liquid,  to  the  alcohol 
which  it  contains.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  may  be  mixed 
with  solid  food  without  destroying  its  nutri- 
tious quality;  and  it  may  also  be  diffused 
through  nourishing  liquids  without  destroy- 
ing their  power  to  support  life.  There  are 
unquestionably  several  kinds  of  drink  which 
contain  some  alcohol,  and  yet  are  nutritious. 
But  is  the  alcohol  itself  nutritions'! 

It  is  well  known  that  in  cases  of  great  ex- 
haustion, the  stimulus  of  alcohol,  applied  ex- 
ternally, or  taken  into  the  stomach,  some- 
times produces  a  salutary  action.  Opium, 
and  even  arsenic,  may  sometimes  be  adminis- 
tered with  advantage  as  medicine;  and  so 
may  alcohol.  But  physiologists  agree  that 
alcohol  is  not  assimilated  with  the  food  by  the 
digestive  organs.  It  is  absorbed  and  mingled 
with  the  circulating  fluids,  but  not  converted 
into  the  constituents  of  the  human  frame.  It 
is  alcohol  still.  Dr.  Kirk  informs  us  that  he 
dissected  a  man  who  died  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation. The  operation  was  performed  a  few 
hours  after  death.  In  the  lateral  ventricles 
of  the  brain  was  found  a  limpid  fluid,  in  which 
the  scent  of  whiskey  was  distinctly  percepti- 
ble. When,  to  a  portion  of  it  in  a  spoon,  a 
candle  was  applied,  it  took  fire,  and  the  lam- 
bent blue  flame,  characteristic  of  the  poison, 
played  for  some  seconds  on  the  surface  of  the 
spoon.  Now,  whatever  mingles  with  the 
circulation,  without  being  elaborated  by  the 
stomach,  is  productive  of  disease.  We  might 
therefore  infer  :\  priori  that  alcohol,  taken 
into  the  stomach,  must  impair  the  health. 
When  the  quantity  is  small,  it  may  be  thrown 
off  without  sensible  injury  ;  and  so  may  the 
metallic  poisons.  But  that  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  intentionally  swallowed. 

That  the  apparent  strength  imparted  to  the 
system  by  strong  drink  is  very  transient,  may 
be  clearly  inferred  from  the  fact  above  stated, 
that  the  alcohol  is  not  assimilated  with  the 
food.  The  sudden  glow  of  activity  and  warmth 
which  alcohol  excites,  is  found  by  experience 
to  pass  quickly  away,  and  to  leave  the  frame 
more  debilitated  than  before  it  was  taken. 
Persons  exposed  to  intense  cold,  are  found  to 
perish  sooner  if  they  drink  ardent  spirits  than 
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if  they  do  not.  We  often  hear  of  drunkards 
perishing'  in  cold  weather  with  their  botile 
by  their  side :  but  where  no  visible  intoxica- 
tion occurs,  the  debilitating  effect  of  this  sti- 
mulus is  frequently  exhibited.  In  the  winter 
of  1796,  durincj  a  severely  cold  night,  a  vessel 
with  seven  persons  on  board  was  wrecked 
near  the  coast  of  Massachusetts.  Five  of 
the  company  concluded  to  try  swimming  to 
shore.  Four  of  the  five  prepared  themselves 
by  drinking  freely  of  spirits,  the  other  drank 
none.  The  man  who  drank  none,  and  three 
of  the  others,  reached  the  shore ;  and  endea- 
voured to  make  their  way,  through  a  deep 
snow,  to  a  distant  light.  The  total  abstinence 
man  effected  his  object,  and  his  life  was  saved, 
but  the  rest  perished  by  the  way. 

If  ardent  spirits  diminish  the  capacity  for 
enduring  cold,  we  may  perhaps  infer  that 
they  increase  the  power  of  sustaining  heat; 
and  are  therefore  salutary  to  the  labourer  in 
the  harvest  field.  This  inference,  however, 
is  not  sound.  Ardent  spirits,  when  taken  into 
the  stomach,  produce  a  transient  excitement, 
which  leaves  the  system  with  less  than  its 
former  excitability.  The  man  therefore  pe- 
rishes with  cold,  not  because  the  alcohol  had 
carried  off  a  part  of  his  natural  warmth, 
though  it  certainly  has  that  effect,  but  be- 
cause it  had  diminished  the  power  of  produc- 
ing a  necessary  supply.  It  had  impaired  his 
vital  energies,  and  left  him  more  obnoxious 
to  the  benumbing  influence  of  cold.  If  alco- 
hol increases  the  capacity  to  endure  the  heat 
and  toil  of  harvest,  it  must  do  so  while  the 
excitement  continues,  or  after  it  has  passed 
off.  While  the  excitement  continues,  the 
warmth  is  increased ;  and  when  it  has  passed 
off,  the  body  is  left  weaker  than  before.  If 
the  stimulus  is  so  frequently  repeated  as  to 
keep  up  the  excitement,  it  is  like  going  near- 
er the  fire  to  escape  from  the  inconvenience 
of  heat;  besides,  by  such  course  the  strength 
is  eventually  impaired. 

From  these  premises  we  are  fully  author- 
ized to  conclude,  that  intoxicating  liquor  of 
any  kind  is  not  advantageous  in  performing 
the  labours  of  harvest;  and  that  the  benefit, 
so  far  as  there  is  any  benefit,  from  the  use 
of  the  weaker  liquors,  arises,  not  from  the 
alcohol  they  contain,  but  from  the  other  in- 
gredients. If,  then,  the  harvest  man  is  pro- 
perly supplied  with  wholesome  drink,  into 
which  no  alcohol  enters,  he  has  all  the  ad- 
vantages wiiich  the  alcoholic  liquors  afford, 
and  escapes  the  evils  which  those  liquids  are 
in  danger  of  introducing. 

This,  we  may  observe,  is  not  an  idle  theory, 
but  is  fully  supported  by  experience.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  labours  of  harvest  are 
actually  performed  in  a  better  manner  with- 
out the  use  of  alcoholic  drink,  than  with  it. 
The  labourers,  after  performing  a  given  q^uun- 


tity  of  work,  sustained  by  unintoxicating  be- 
verage, find  themselves  less  exhausted  than 
when  supplied  with  alcoholic  stimulants. 

If  now  we  could  accord  to  intoxicating  li- 
quor, used  in  moderation,  the  negative  credit 
of  doing  no  injury,  it  might  still  be  worthy 
of  inquiry  whether  the  practice  of  moderate 
drinking,  even  if  we  could  be  sure  it  would 
never  run  into  beastly  excess,  can  be  justi- 
fied. As  it  appears,  from  experience  and 
the  nature  of  the  case,  that  such  liquors  do 
not  promote  the  labourer's  health  or  strength 
in  time  of  harvest,  it  is  obvious  that  moderate 
drinking  is  as  justifiable  at  other  times  of  the 
year  as  in  time  of  harvest.  Let  us  then  ad- 
vert to  the  expense  of  moderate  drinking. 
Suppose  two  men,  A  and  B,  begin  the  world 
without  capital  at  the  age  of  twenty  ;  that  the 
profits  of  their  business  and  their  ordinary 
expenses  are  the  same,  except  that  A  drinks 
moderately,  spending  each  day  tv^elve  and  a 
half  cents  for  liquor,  and  B  goes  upon  the 
plan  of  total  abstinence.  Consequently  B, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  has  SB45.62|  more 
than  A.  B  has  of  course  an  annuity  of 
•1^45.62^,  which  A  has  not.  Now  there  are 
so  many  ways  in  which  money  may  be  im- 
proved, that  we  may  fairly  reckon  this  annu- 
ity as  accumulating  at  6  per  cent,  compound 
interest.  These  men  going  on  in  this  way, 
A,  keeping  to  his  moderate  plan  of  spending 
no  more  than  12J  cents  a  day,  until  they  at- 
tain the  age  of  seventy,  —  it  is  easily  shown 
that  B's  annuity  amounts  to  the  decent  sum 
of  813,247.  If,  then,  A  has  just  made  out  to 
keep  clear  of  debt,  B  has  an  estate,  the  in- 
come of  which  may  probably  support  them 
both.  If  we  suppose  the  sum  expended  for 
liquor  to  be  only  G^  cents  a  day,  the  sum 
saved  by  total  abstinence  appears,  from  this 
calculation,  to  be  !§<6623.  To  a  man  of  se- 
venty, the  possession  of  this  sum  would  be 
more  comfortable  than  the  recollection  that 
he  had  swallowed  six  and  a  quarter  cents' 
worth  of  liquor  every  day  for  fifty  years. 
We  thus  perceive,  that  of  two  men  with 
equal  industry,  and  equal  opportunities,  one 
may  be  placed  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
the  other  be  very  poor,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  one  drinks  moderately,  and  the 
other  is  entirely  abstemious. 

There  are  many  who  make  little  or  no  use 
of  the  ardent  liquors,  such  as  rum,  gin,  bran- 
dy, &c.,  who  suppose  that  the  malt  liquors 
may  be  used  to  advantage,  and  that  they  con- 
tain a  considerable  portion  of  nourishment. 
I  am  ready  to  admit  that  they  contain  some 
nutritious  matter  :  but  the  economy  of  deriv- 
ing nourishment  from  such  liquors  is  forcibly 
illustrated  by  the  facts  exhibited  in  a  lecture 
delivered  at  Birmingham,  England,  about  two 
years  ago.  The  lecturer  showed  that  a  chy- 
mical  analysis  gave  from  a  gallon  of  ale, 
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which  there  cost  two  shillings  sterling,  six 
ounces  of  pure  alcohol,  and  eight  or  nine 
ounces  of  extractive  matter,  not  quite  equal 
in  its  nutritious  quality  to  the  same  weight 
of  common  bread.  Now  that  weight  of  bread 
then  cost  about  one  penny  sterling,  so  that 
the  man  who  derived  his  nourishment  from 
ale,  paid  about  twenty-four  times  as  much  for 
it  as  if  he  had  bought  it  in  the  shape  of  bread ; 
and  also  swallowed  with  his  pennyworth  of 
bread,  six  ounces  of  pure  alcohol,  or  twelve 
ounces  of  proof  spirit. 

These  observations  apply  chiefly  to  the 
moderate  use  of  alcoholic  liquors;  and  show 
that  a  comparison  between  such  use  and  total 
abstinence,  gives  a  decided  preference  to  the 
latter.  But  this  comparison,  thus  limited,  is 
hardly  a  fair  one.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult, 
and  sometimes  impossible,  to  use  ardent  spi- 
rits as  a  drink,  without  running  into  absolute 
excess.  Even  where  obvious  intoxication  is 
not  produced,  frequent  indulgence  in  the  use 
of  such  liquors  excites  an  appetite,  which 
strengthens  in  proportion  as  it  is  fed,  and  is 
sometimes  scarcely  perceived  until  it  has 
grown  too  powerful  to  be  resisted.  There 
doubtless  are  many  in  the  situation  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  have  not  the  candour  to  ac- 
knowledge it.  When  asked  by  Hannah 
More  to  take  a  little  wine,  he  answered, 
that  he  could  not  take  a  little,  and  that  absti- 
nence was  easier  to  him  than  temperance. 
It  appears  he  could  be  strictly  abstemious, 
but  could  not  drink  moderately.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  any  young  person  sets  out 
with  a  deliberate  intention  of  becoming  a 
drunkard.  There  is  something  so  disgusting 
in  this  beastly  vice,  that  any  one  would  in- 
stinctively recoil  at  the  prospect  of  becoming 
a  sot.  How,  then,  do  so  many  fall  into  this 
pit  of  pollutions  1  The  question  is  a  momen- 
tous one,  and  worthy  of  a  careful  examina- 
tion. But  before  I  attempt  to  answer  it,  let 
us  suppose  that  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity belonged  to  one  of  the  two  following 
classes:  the  low,  guzzling,  absolute  drunk- 
ards, without  shame  and  without  character, 
in  whom  the  love  of  strong  drink  was  the 
ruling  passion,  by  which  every  other  was  ab- 
sorbed,—  and  the  strictly  abstemious,  who 
made  no  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  them- 
selves, and  would  neither  manufacture,  give 
or  sell  it  toothers.  Whatever  proportion  the 
members  of  these  classes  might  bear  to  each 
other,  it  appears  highly  improbable  that  many, 
if  any,  would  be  added  to  the  intemperate 
one.  In  such  a  community,  the  race  of 
drunkards  must  soon  become  extinct,  either 
by  death  or  reformation.  As  moderate  drink- 
ing of  alcoholic  liquor  would  be  totally  out 
of  fashion,  there  would  be  very  little  danger 
that  any  of  the  temperate  class  would  con- 
tract a  fondness  for  such  liquor ;  and  as  no 


man  of  respectability  would  keep  the  article 
for  sale,  the  drunkards  would  probably  be- 
come temperate  from  sheer  necessity. 

This  supposition  seems  to  me  to  answer 
the  question ;  and  to  suggest  this  solution  of 
the  problem.  It  is  the  countenance  given, 
by  men  of  character  and  respectability,  to 
the  manufacture,  sale,  and  moderate  use  of 
intoxicating  liquor,  that  produces  all  the 
drunkenness  which  exists  among  us. 

The  farmer  who  furnishes  his  labourers, 
during  the  time  of  hay  and  harvest,  with  in- 
toxicating liquor,  not  only  contributes  towards 
keeping  up  a  race  of  drunkards,  but  establish- 
es a  principle,  as  far  as  his  e.xample  can  es- 
tablish it,  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  supply 
the  next  generation  with  a  succession  of  sots. 
If  the  toils  and  heat  of  harvest  are  admitted 
to  require  the  use  of  such  liquor,  then  it 
must  follow  that  other  employments,  equally 
exposing  and  laborious,  also  require  it.  As 
harvest  does  not  last  all  the  year,  the  farmer 
who  drinks  alcoholic  liquor  only  in  harvest, 
and  on  other  extraordinary  occasions,  may 
perhaps  escape  becoming  a  sot ;  but  the  man 
whose  regular  business  throughout  the  year 
calls  for  similar  indulgence,  must,  if  he  sub- 
mits to  it,  almost  inevitably  become  intem- 
perate ; — thus  we  find  that  forgemen,  lime- 
burners,  and  others  of  like  occupation,  if  they 
indulge  a  notion  that  their  employments  re- 
quire the  aid  of  intoxicating  liquor  to  sustain 
them,  almost  invariably  become  drunkards — 
men  who  follow  these  occupations  may  be 
abstemious  if  they  will,  but  can  scarcely  ever 
be  moderate  drinkers. 

When  a  house  is  on  fire,  we  sometimes 
behold  the  men  who  are  collected  very  dif- 
ferently employed.  Some  are  pumping  water 
from  a  well,  others  are  carrying  it  in  buckets, 
others  again  are  playing  the  engine,  while 
another  number  are  assiduously  engaged  in 
rescuing  the  property  from  the  flames.  Yet 
all  these  efforts  are  directed  essentially  to  the 
same  object.  So  it  appears  that  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  drunkards,  there  are  many  per- 
sons variously  employed,  who  perhaps  seldom 
reflect  upon  the  ultimate  effect  of  their 
united  labours.  Some  are  engaged  in  culti- 
vating the  article  from  which  intoxicating 
liquors  are  produced,  others  manufacture  the 
liquor,  others  deal  in  such  liquors  in  the 
wholesale  line,  and  of  course  very  seldom 
immediately  furnish  the  absolute  sot  with  his 
favourite  beverage — others  keep  respectable 
taverns,  where  nobody  is  allowed  to  get 
drunk,  but  where  decent  people  are  furnish- 
ed with  all  they  demand,  and  where  moderate 
drinking,  in  a  civil  way,  is  not  discounte- 
nanced—  others  again  neither  manufacture 
nor  sell  intoxicating  liquors,  but  merely  pur- 
chase and  use  them  in  moderation,  in  their 
families  and  among  the  workmen.    All  these 
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classes  may  have  a  very  great  aversion  to 
drunkenness,  and  think  it  extremely  im- 
proper to  furnish  strong  drink  to  those  who 
are  too  weak  to  avoid  intemperance  —  yet 
without  these  respectable  encouragers  of 
drunkenness,  in  its  incipient  stages,  the  low 
unprincipled  master  of  the  grog  shop,  who 
sells  his  poison  to  any  body  and  every  body, 
drunk  or  sober,  who  is  able  and  willing  to 
pay  for  it,  would  be  about  as  inefficient  in 
the  production  of  beastly  ebriety,  as  the  man 
at  an  engine  would  be  in  extinguishing  the 
fire,  if  no  one  would  supply  his  engine  with 
water.  The  low  tavern  is  the  sink  into 
which  all  the  drainings  from  more  respect- 
able nurseries  of  intemperance  eventually 
collect.  This  nuisance  will  hardly  be  re- 
moved by  attempting  to  clear  out  the  sink, 
but  by  stopping  the  current  which  flows  into 
it.  Stop  this  current,  and  the  sink  itself  will 
soon  become  dry. 

We  are  told  that  the  Spartans  used,  at 
times,  to  compel  their  slaves  to  get  drunk,  in 
order  that  their  children  might  acquire  a 
proper  aversion  to  the  practice.  And  beastly 
intemperance,  in  every  age,  is  sufficiently 
disgusting,  without  the  Spartan  association 
of  slavery,  to  excite  the  abhorrence  of  un- 
corrupted  youth.  We  are,  therefore,  again 
thrown  back  upon  the  temperate  and  respect- 
able members  of  the  community,  who  drink 
intoxicating  liquors  in  a  moderate  way,  and 
by  their  example  encourage  others  to  drink 
them,  as  the  original  supporters  of  intem- 
perance. In  this  work  of  destruction  there 
are  doubtless  many  engaged,  who  have  no 
suspicion  that  they  are  contributing  to  the 
evil  at  all.  The  farmer  who  carries  his  pro- 
duce to  market,  and  puts  up  his  horses  at  a 
tavern,  may  possibly  fall  into  a  practice, 
which,  if  it  does  not  make  a  drunkard  of 
him,  may  endanger  the  sobriety  of  others 
who  imitate  his  example.  I  allude  to  the 
practice  of  taking  a  glass  of  liquor,  by  way 
of  renumeration  to  the  host,  for  the  use  of 
his  shed  or  stable.  Now  if  room,  and  nothing 
but  room,  for  himself  or  his  horses  is  needed, 
why  not  pay  for  that  room?  This,  I  know, 
has  been  sometimes  done.  If  in  travelling 
to  or  from  market,  in  the  winter  season,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  warm  at  a  public-house 
on  the  road,  it  would  be  more  rational  to  pay 
what  might  be  reasonably  estimated  as  the 
value  received,  than  to  call  for  a  glass,  by 
which  an  appetite  for  strong  drink  is  excited, 
and  encouragement  given  to  those  who  have 
commenced  their  downward  course  towards 
the  drunkard's  grave. 

It  is  very  common  for  those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  moderate  drinking  to  say  that 
they  can  do  with  or  without  alcoholic  liquor. 
Indeed  a  man  who  acknowledges  he  cannot 
do  without  such  drink,  must  be   unusually 


candid,  or  far  gone  in  the  way  to  the  drunk- 
ard's last  home.  And  a  conscientious  man 
would  hesitate  before  he  would  furnish  liquor 
to  a  man  who  cannot  do  without  it.  If  then 
the  temperate  drinkers  can  do  with  or  with- 
out strong  drink,  why  not  do  without,  rather 
than  incur  the  danger,  or  encourage  others 
to  incur  the  danger,  of  becoming  intempe- 
rate ] 

When  we  soberly  reflect  upon  the  great 
liability  to  become  grossly  intemperate  to 
which  the  moderate  drinkers  are  exposed, 
and  the  great  number  who,  by  little  and  lit- 
tle, become  completely  enslaved,  we  must  be 
convinced  that  nothing  less  than  some  im- 
portant advantage  can  justify  our  incurring 
so  tremendous  a  risk.  It  is  indeed  difficult 
to  conceive  what  possible  benefit,  real  or 
imaginary,  derivable  from  the  use  of  alco- 
holic liquor,  can  justify  the  exposure  of  our- 
selves or  our  fomilies  to  the  danger  of  falling 
into  the  sink  of  intemperance.  If  any  father 
of  a  family,  who  possesses  the  common  feel- 
ings of  humanity,  could  certainly  foresee 
that,  by  the  occasional  use  of  intoxicating 
liquor  in  his  family  or  among  his  workmen, 
one  of  his  sons  would  become  a  slave  to  in- 
temperance, mingle  in  the  brawls  of  the 
grog-shop,  and  eventually,  in  a  drunken 
frolic,  murder  one  of  his  degraded  compa- 
nions, and  end  his  days  on  the  gallows,  cer- 
tainly such  a  foresight  must  excite  a  positive 
determination  to  exclude  from  his  premises 
any  thing  which  could  be  expected  to  lead 
to  such  a  result.  Were  the  obvious  advan- 
tages of  the  moderate  use  of  intoxicating 
liquor  ten  times  as  great  as  any  body  ima- 
gines they  are,  still  the  certainty  of  such  a 
fearful  result  would  be  reason  enough  for 
excluding  it  from  the  family  and  farm.  Or 
could  it  be  foreseen  that,  by  such  use,  one 
of  the  sons  would  become  a  drunkard,  but 
not  a  murderer,  lose  ail  his  property  and  re- 
spectability of  character,  and  become  the 
inmate  of  an  almshouse  or  insane  hospital; 
or  that  one  of  his  daughters  would  be  intro- 
duced into  society  which  would  connect  her 
with  a  drunken  husband,  and  strew  her  path 
through  life  with  the  briars  and  brambles 
which  the  wife  of  a  drunkard  is  sure  to  en- 
counter, no  other  argument  would  be  needed 
to  excite  a  just  abhorrence  of  the  insidious 
poison.  Now  we  do  not  know  that  any  of 
these  consequences  must  follow  from  the  ad- 
mission of  these  liquors  into  our  families; 
yet  we  know  they  may,  for  they  have  follow- 
ed in  numerous  instances.  The  bare  possi- 
bility of  such  consequences  is  reason  enough, 
with  a  prudent  parent,  for  keeping  the  cause 
at  a  distance. — And  the  pious  Christian,  who 
regards  every  man  as  his  brother,  and  all  the 
youth  in  the  country  as  his  children,  must  be 
anxious  to  exclude  from  his  own  family,  and 
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from  all  others  within  the  sphere  of  his  infln- 
ence,  an  article  which  can  be  done  loithout ; 
and  which,  if  tolerated,  mast,  in  all  human 
probability,  involve  some  of  them  in  all  the 
evils  above  described. 

In  the  year  1838,  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts directed  certain  returns  to  be  made, 
including  the  statistics  of  pauperism.  The 
returns  made  appear  to  have  been  incom- 
plete; but  those  from  a  number  of  the  larger 
towns  exhibit  an  aggregate  of  7245  paupers, 
of  whom  5328  are  supposed  to  have  been 
reduced  to  that  condition  by  intemperance 
of  themselves  or  others.  The  number  re- 
turned in  the  state  for  the  year  1837  was 
14099,  of  whom  7590  are  represented  as  the 
victims  of  intemperance. 

In  1839  there  were  stated  to  be  2400  in- 
mates of  the  almshouse  in  Nevr  York,  1600 
of  whom  were  reduced  to  poverty  by  intem- 
perance. From  a  careful  investigation  of 
almshouses  in  various  States,  it  is  found  that 
of  all  the  persons  who  by  idleness  and  im- 
providence have  been  reduced  to  poverty, 
from  two-thirds  to  seven-eighths  were  intem- 
perate, and  that  more  than  nineteen-twen- 
tieths  drank  ardent  spirits.  Of  3000  admitted 
into  the  almshouse  in  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
the  superintendent  was  of  opinion  that  2900 
were  brought  there  by  intemperance.  Of 
4969  found  in  various  almshouses,  4690  are 
stated  to  have  been  reduced  to  pauperism  by 
intemperance.  The  expense  of  supporting 
the  paupers  in  the  Philadelphia  almshouse,  in 
1833,  was  $130,000,  of  which  about  nine- 
tenths  were  caused  by  intemperance.  But 
the  reports  of  almshouses,  and  other  recep- 
tacles of  the  destitute,  furnish  a  very  imper- 
fect account  of  the  sufferings  and  poverty 
occasioned  by  intemperance.  Many  women, 
whose  husbands  are  intemperate,  endure  all 
the  miseries  that  poverty  and  rags  can  entail 
upon  them,  and  yet  never  find  a  refuge  for 
themselves  or  their  destitute  children,  in  any 
public  receptacle  for  the  poor.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  many  women  in  this  situation,  are 
impelled  by  a  noble  independence  of  mind 
to  resort  to  every  honest  expedient  which 
ingenuity  can  devise,  to  provide  for  their  own 
wants,  rather  than  resort  to  the  charities  of 
the  public.  And  the  greatest  sufferers  of  all 
are  probably  the  poor  degraded  victims  of 
intemperance  themselves.  Among  the  name- 
less miseries  which  the  drunkard  entails 
upon  all  who  are  brought  under  his  power, 
there  is  none  equal  to  what  he  endures  him- 
self: and  he  generally  suffers  without  pity, 
except  perhaps  from  the  wife  whose  pillow 
he  has  planted  with  thorns. 

But  pauperism  is  only  one  of  the  evils 
brought  by  intemperance  on  the  human  race 
— insanity  is  frequently  superinduced  by  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drink.     Of  244  patients 


admitted  into  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  110  are  said  to  have  become  in- 
sane by  intemperance.  Of  this  number 
about  one  half  were  restored ;  but  of  the 
remainder  the  intellect  appears  to  have  been 
irrecoverably  lost.  In  an  article  on  insanity, 
by  Dr.  Earle,  published  in  the  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  it  is  stated, 
that  in  496  cases  of  insanity,  from  physical 
causes,  146  were  traced  to  intemperance. 
In  another  account  I  find  it  stated,  that  of 
781  maniacs,  in  different  hospitals,  392  were 
rendered  insane  by  strong  drink.  A  phy- 
sician of  great  experience  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  more  than  half  the  cases  of  in- 
sanity which  had  come  under  his  notice, 
were  caused  by  excessive  drinking.  The 
fact  already  cited  of  alcohol  being  found  in 
one  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  leaves 
little  room  to  wonder  that  insanity  should 
arise  from  intoxication.  It  is  rather  matter 
of  surprise  that  the  temporary  insanity  which 
intemperate  drinking  excites,  does  not  more 
frequently  become  permanent. 

Another  evil  arising  from  intemperance, 
and  indeed,  from  moderate  drinking  of  alco- 
holic liquors,  is  its  aptitude  to  render  diseases 
of  any  kind  unmanageable — this  is  more  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  malignant  ones.  It 
is  a  fact  attested  by  the  experience  of  every 
practical  physician,  that  when  disease  fixes 
upon  a  frame  which  has  been  indurated  by 
strong  drink,  medicines  do  not  act  with  the 
efficiency  they  do  upon  others.  Hence  per- 
sons addicted  to  the  use  of  strong  drink,  are 
frequently  brought  to  the  grave,  by  diseases 
which  would  produce  but  little  inconvenience 
to  one  of  abstemious  habits. 

In  the  year  1832,  the  cholera  prevailed  in 
several  parts  of  our  country.  In  the  city  of 
Albany,  with  a  population  of  about  25,000, 
there  were  336  over  sixteen  years  of  age, 
who  died  of  that  disease.  But  it  was  re- 
marked that  out  of  five  thousand  members 
of  temperance  societies,  only  two  died.  So 
that  this  disease  carried  off  but  one  in  2,500 
of  the  total  abstinence  men,  or  at  least  of 
those  who  were  members  of  temperance 
societies,  and  about  one  in  sixty  of  the  rest. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  out  of  six  hun- 
dred taken  to  the  Park  Hospital,  not  more 
than  about  one  in  five  professed  to  be  even 
temperate  drinkers.  The  number  who  died 
of  that  disease,  and  who  for  the  last  two 
years,  had  not  used  ardent  spirits,  was  ex- 
ceedingly small.  A  gentleman  of  that  city, 
after  paying  particular  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, remarked  that  facts  abundantly  autho- 
rised the  conclusion,  that  if  there  had  been 
no  spirits  used,  there  would  not  have  been 
cholera  enough  to  interrupt  their  business  for 
a  single  day.  The  transition  from  the  grog- 
shop to  the  hospital,  and  thence  to  the  pot- 
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ter's  field,  was  found  to  be  so  rapid,  that 
some  of  the  retailers  became  alarmed,  and 
discontinued  their  sales. 

Of  all  the  forms  in  which  intemperance 
contributes  to  the  misery  of  man,  its  contri- 
butions to  the  criminal  list  are  the  most  copi- 
ous. When  men  drink  alcoholic  liquor,  even 
in  a  moderate  way,  it  is  very  apt,  indeed  al- 
most certain,  to  raise  their  spirits,  and  make 
them  more  talkative.  It  was  remarked  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  reply  to  one  who  insisted  that 
drinking  wine  improved  conversation;  before 
dinner  men  meet  with  great  inequality  of 
understanding,  and  those  who  are  conscious 
of  their  inferiority,  have  the  modesty  not  to 
talk.  When  they  have  drunk  wine,  every 
man  feels  himself  happy,  he  loses  that 
modesty,  and  grows  impudent  and  vocifer- 
ous: but  he  is  not  improved;  he  is  only  not 
sensible  of  his  defects.  Dr.  Johnson  was  not 
then  speaking  of  gross  intemperance,  but  of 
social  drinking.  Now  as  this  social  drink- 
ing renders  men  more  impudent  and  vocifer- 
ous, they  are  evidently  more  likely  to  quar- 
rel, than  when  they  are  not  thus  stimulated. 
As  the  steam  rises  higher,  the  propensity  to 
quarrel  increases;  for  the  passions  become 
less  subject  to  the  understanding.  Passions 
frequently  excited,  grow  imperious  and  domi- 
neering. Hence  the  man  who  often  drinks 
to  the  verge  of  intoxication,  is  rendered  more 
excitable  than  the  man  of  total  abstinence. 
When  the  vinous  potations  are  extended 
into  the  region  of  drunkenness,  the  pug- 
nacious propensity  commonly  becomes  pre- 
dominant. We  accordingly  find  many  men, 
who,  when  entirely  clear  of  drink,  are  quite 
inoffensive,  but  when  intoxicated,  are  insuf- 
ferably quarrelsome.  We  may  therefore 
conclude,  without  searching  our  criminal  re- 
cords, that  intemperance  must  greatly  aug- 
ment the  mass  of  the  more  brutal  species  of 
crimes,  such  as  murder,  assault  and  battery, 
&c. 

But  intemperance  often  leads  to  crimes 
with  which  it  is  not  so  obviously  connected 
— The  intemperate  man  is  rendered  in  great 
measure  unfit  for  honest  employment,  and  in 
consequence  generally  becomes  poor ;  hence 
he  is  exposed  to  temptation,  which  the  mo- 
rality of  the  grog-shop  is  ill-calculated  to 
resist.  Becoming  an  outcast  from  respect- 
able society,  his  feelings  towards  others  can 
hardly  be  entirely  cordial.  Larceny  and  its 
kindred  crimes,  then  readily  follow.  The 
children  of  intemperate  parents,  if  not  rescu- 
ed by  the  hand  of  charity,  are  liable  to  be 
impelled,  by  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
to  resort  to  pilfering.  This  reasoning  is 
amply  supported  by  facts.  By  the  report  of 
the  Moral  Instructor,  of  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary of  Pennsylvania,  read  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1S39,  it  appears 


that  of  178  admitted  during  the  preceding 
year,  "  125  drank,  and  got  drunk;  "28  drank, 
but  did  not  get  drunk ;"  leaving  only  25,  or 
not  quite  one  in  seven  who  did  not  drink. 
The  same  report  gives  the  whole  number 
admitted  there  previous  to  the  year  1839,  as 
1036,  of  whom  747  drank  to  intoxication ; 
67  drank,  but  did  not  get  drunk,  212  were 
temperate,  and  10  uncertain  :  this  shows  that 
about  four-fifths  of  the  inmates  of  that  prison 
were  at  least  occasional  drinkers;  and  about 
three-fourths  decidedly  intemperate.  Of  57 
convicts  committed  to  the  Connecticut  prison 
in  1837,  no  fewer  than  42  were  intemperate. 
Of  64  criminals  confined  in  the  Hartford  jail 
in  1838  and  1839,  there  were  46  known  to 
be  intemperate.  Of  39  prisoners  in  the  jail 
of  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut,  35  were 
intemperate.  In  the  jail  of  Ogdensburg,  N. 
York,  seven-eighths  of  the  criminals  were 
addicted  to  strong  drink.  Of  647  in  the 
state  prison  at  Auburn,  N.  Y,  467  were  in- 
temperate; and  346  were  under  the  in- 
fluence of  strong  drink  when  the  crimes, 
for  which  they  were  imprisoned,  were  com- 
mitted. Of  690  children,  imprisoned  for 
crimes  in  the  city  of  New  York,  more  than 
400  were  from  intemperate  families.  Of 
653,  who  were,  in  one  year,  committed  to 
the  house  of  correction  at  Boston,  453  were 
drunkards ;  and  the  overseer  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  there  were  not  ten  among  them 
who  were  not  in  the  habit  of  using  strong 
drink  to  excess.  In  1833,  there  were  114 
persons  committed  to  the  Albany  jail,  in  one 
month,  for  various  ofi'ences;  of  whom,  82 
are  reported  as  intemperate;  14  free-drink- 
ers of  ardent  spirits,  and  18  whose  charac- 
ters were  not  known,  as  they  came  from  a 
distance.  Yet  the  crimes  charged  upon 
several  of  these  18,  were  such  as  are  seldom 
committed  by  temperate  men.  Col.  W.  S. 
Williams,  of  South  Carolina,  declares  that 
of  eleven  murders  tried  at  the  court  where 
he  practised,  one  of  the  parties  was  intem- 
perate or  intoxicated  when  the  crime  was 
committed ;  and  in  most  instances  both  were 
so.  With  regard  to  other  offences  of  per- 
sonal violence,  assaults  with  intent  to  com- 
mit murder,  and  common  assaults,  he  says, 
he  has,  in  the  course  of  his  practice,  been 
engaged  in  many,  and  witnessed  trials  in- 
numerable, and  cannot  recollect  a  single  case, 
in  which  some  of  the  parties  were  not  more 
or  less  intoxicated.  H.  Maxwell,  of  New 
York,  states  that  of  twenty-two  cases  of 
murder  which  it  bad  been  his  duty  to  ex- 
amine, all  had  been  committed  in  conse- 
quence of  intemperance.  Within  a  few 
months  there  were  six  individuals,  in  the  in- 
terior of  Pennsylvania,  belonging  to  one 
family,  murdered  on  the  same  day,  and  a 
seventh  attempted.     The  murderer,  during 
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the  last  liour  of  his  life,  confessed  his  guilt. 
He  denied  being  a  drunkard,  yet  acknow- 
ledged that  he  sometimes  got  drunk.  James 
Williams,  lately  executed  at  the  Moyamen- 
sing  jail  for  murder,  informed  the  Sheriff  that 
he  was  not  conscious  of  the  murder  ;  yet  he 
acknowledged  he  was  drinking  gin  just  be- 
fore the  event. 

Having  already  extended  this  article  be- 
yond the  limits  originally  designed,  I  shall 
omit  a  number  of  statistical  facts  which  I 
had  noted  as  bearing  upon  the  subject.  Some 
of  those  facts  relate  to  tiie  immense  destruc- 
tion of  bread-stuffs  in  the  manufocture  of 
ardent  and  fermented  liquors;  and  the  great 
addition  to  the  public  expenses,  in  the  shape 
of  contributions  to  charitable  institutions,  and 
in  the  prosecution  of  criminals,  which  the 
consumption  of  strong  drink  annually  occa- 
sions. 

A  careful  examination  of  this  subject  leads 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  revenue  derived 
from  license  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors,  is  a 
very  small  fraction  of  the  expense,  entailed 
on  the  public  by  their  sale. 

As  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  from 
even  the  temperate  use  of  alcoholic  drink, 
are  exceedingly  small,  if,  indeed,  there  are 
any  at  all;  and  the  evils  arising  from  the 
excessive  use  incalculable  and  overwhelm- 
ing; and  as  the  intemperate  use  springs  pri- 
marily from  the  moderate,  and  is  supported 
by  those  men  of  character  and  respectability 
who  use  the  article  in  moderation ;  it  is  evi- 
dently the  part  of  wisdom,  perhaps  I  might 
say,  it  is  the  imperious  duty,  of  the  friends 
of  our  race,  to  exert  their  influence,  wher- 
ever it  can  be  felt,  to  expel  the  evil  of  drunk- 
enness from  our  land,  in  the  only  way  in 
which  it  can  be  effectually  done,  by  discoun- 
tenancing the  temperate  use  of  intoxicating 
liquor. 

If  the  farmers  of  the  present  day,  would 
universally  adopt  the  conclusion,  and  rigidly 
adhere  to  it,  to  sell  none  of  the  produce  of 
their  fields  to  be  converted  into  intoxicating 
liquor,  and  to  purchase  none,  when  manufac- 
tured or  imported,  their  example  would  un- 
questionably be  felt  in  every  department  of 
society.  By  this  course  they  would  dry  up  the 
most  prolific  source  of  mendicity  and  crime ; 
and  furnish  cause,  when  they  themselves 
are  gathered  to  their  fathers,  for  those  who 
may  occupy  their  places,  to  rise  up  and  call 
them  blessed. 

An  Old  Farmer. 


If  there  be  any  "  universal  medicine"  in 
nature,  it  is  water,  for  by  its  assistance  all 
distempers  are  alleviated  or  cured,  and  the 
body  preserved  sound  and  free  from  corrup- 
tion— that  enemy  to  life. 


Go  Forth  into  the  Fields. 

Go  forth  into  the  fields, 
Ye,  denizens  of  the  pent  city's  mart ; 
Go  forth,  and  know  tlio  gladness  nature  yields 

To  the  care-wearied  heart. 

Leave  ye  the  feverish  strife. 
The  jostling',  eafjer,  selfdevnted  throng; 
Ten  thousand  voices  waked  anew  to  life. 

Call  you  with  sweetest  song. 

Hark  !  from  each  fresh-clad  hough, 
Or  blissful  snaring  in  the  golden  air, 
Bright  hirds  with  joyous  music,  bid  you  now 

To  spring's  loved  haunts  repair. 

The  silvery  gleaming  rills. 
Lure  with  soft  nniniiurs  from  the  grassy  lea; 
Or  gaily  dancing  down  the  sunny  hills. 

Call  loudly  in  their  glee  ! 

And  the  young  wanton  breeze. 
With  breath  all  odorous  from  her  blossomy  chase. 
In  voice  low  whispering,  'mong  the  embowering  trees, 

Woos  you  to  her  embrace. 

Go  breathe  the  air  of  heaven. 
Where  violets  meekly  smile  upon  your  way  ; 
Or  on  some  pine-crown'd  summit,  tempest  driven, 

Your  wandering  footsteps  stray. 

Seek  ye  the  solemn  wood, 
Whose  giant  trunks  a  verdant  roof  uprear, 
And  listen,  while  the  roar  of  some  far  flood 

Thrills  the  young  leaves  with  fear ! 

Stand  by  the  tranquil  lake. 
Sleeping  'mid  willowy  banks  of  emerald  dye. 
Save  vvlien  the  wild  ijird's  wings  its  surface  break. 

Chequering  the  mirror'd  sky  — 

And  if  within  your  breast, 
Hallow'd  by  nature's  touch  one  chord  remain  ; 
If  au^-ht  save  worldly  honours  find  you  blest, 

Or  liope  of  sordid  gain  — 

A  strange  delight  shall  thrill, 
A  quiet  joy  brood  o'er  you  like  a  dove  ; 
Earth's  placid  beauty  shall  your  bosom  fill. 

Stirring  its  deptiis  with  love. 

Oh,  in  the  calm,  still  hours. 
The  holy  Sabbath  hours,  when  sleeps  the  air. 
And  heaven  a lulearthdeck'd  with  her  beauteous  flowers. 

Lie  husli'd  in  breathless  prayer  — 

Pass  ye  the  proud  fane  by. 
The  vaulted  aisles,  by  flaunting  folly  trod. 
And  'neath  the  temple  of  uplifted  siiy, 

Go  forth  and  worship  God. 


Proper  Season  for  Cutting  Grain. 

It  is  a  good  practice  to  cut  every  kind  of 
grain  rather  before  it  is  fully  ripe  in  the  grain 
or  the  straws.  In  a  fine  season,  some  farm- 
ers cut  their  crops  when  they  find  the  neck 
of  the  straw  immediately  under  the  ear,  free 
of  juice  when  twisted  round  between  the 
finger  and  thumb,  and  do  not  wait  until  the 
lower  part  of  the  stems  are  dry  and  yellow, 
because  they  find  in  such  a  season  the  straw 
to  die  from  the  ear  downwards.  In  a  had 
season,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lower  part  of 
the  stem  first  becomes  yellow  and  dry ;  after 
which,  of  course,  the  crop  is  not  allowed  to 
stand,  for  in  such  a  season  the  ear  never  be- 
comes mature,  having  less  absorptive  power, 
whilst  the  vitality  of  the  root  is  early  de- 
stroyed by  the  combined  effects  of  bad  wea- 
ther and  an  ungenial  state  of  the  soil. — Quar. 
Jour.  Ag. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Cutting  and  Seasoning  Timber. 

Sir,  —  The  lime  has  again  arrived,  when 
a  fair  experiment  might  be  made,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  the  proper  season  at  which  to  cut 
timber,  and  to  render  it  in  a  great  measure 
indestructible,  by  submitting  it  to  the  action 
of  fire,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  off  its  juices, 
thus  exposing  it  to  the  external  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  by  which  the  sap- vessels  are 
broken  down  and  the  fibres  of  the  wood  are 
brought  into  close  contact,  so  as  to  be  ren- 
dered water,  air,  and  worm-proof,  according 
to  the  theory  entertained  at  page  318,  vol.  4, 
of  the  Cabinet.  It  is  presumed,  that  to  ob- 
tain all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
such  a  process,  it  must  be  put  into  operation 
as  soon  as  the  timber  is  cut  and  deprived  of 
its  bark ;  for  if  it  be  delayed,  the  gradual 
evaporation  of  the  sap  might  go  on,  and  the 
cells  become  drained  of  a  portion  of  their 
contents,  when  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, being  in  proportion  to  the  vacuum 
created  by  the  internal  evaporation,  will  be 
reduced  in  just  so  much  as  these  juices  have 
already  passed  away  without  the  aid  of  cook- 
ing;  and  thus  these  cells  might  be  left  in 
their  perfect  form,  (in  other  words,  they 
would  not  be  broken  up  and  crushed  by  boil- 
ing and  pressure,)  so  as  afterwards  to  permit 
the  readmission  of  air  and  moisture,  by  which 
the  destruction  of  the  wood  would  be  accele- 
rated, and  at  length  become  powder-post. 

With  this  view,  the  writer  is  prepared  to 
carry  out  a  set  of  experiments  on  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  woods ;  and  would  propose 
that  others  of  your  readers  would  go  into  the 
examination  of  the  subject  by  actual  experi- 
ment, rendering  a  true  and  faithful  descrip- 
tion of  their  modes  of  practice  and  the  re- 
sults, for  publication  in  the  Cabinet,  together 
with  specimens  of  the  timber  operated  upon, 
to  be  deposited  at  the  office  for  examination. 
The  advantages  arising  from  charring  the 
bottoms  of  posts  to  be  placed  in  the  ground, 
are  to  be  sought  for  in  this  theory,  and  not 
from  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  thin  coat- 
ing of  charcoal  that  the  timber  receives  dur- 
ing the  operation  ;  the  sap-vessels  are  broken 
up,  and  the  volume  of  the  wood  is  condensed 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  ren- 
dered more  compact  and  impervious  to  air 
and  moisture  —  the  great  causes  of  decom- 
position. John  Deacon. 

New  Jersey,  May  3,  1841. 


The  desire  to  live  without  labour  and  in 
luxury,  is  one  of  our  greatest  sins:  it  fills  our 
courts,  the  jails,  and  poor-houses;  it  demoral- 
izes our  youth,  and  brings  the  aged  with  sor- 
row to  the  grave. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Fanners'  Cabinet. 
Weeks's  Vermont  Bee-Hive. 

Having  seen  in  your  last  number  some  no- 
tice of  the  "  Vermont  Observing  Hive,"  I 
cheerfully  ofl^er  my  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
simplicity  and  utility  of  that  valuable  hive. 

I  received  one  from  the  inventor  in  the 
summer  of  1839,  but  too  late  to  use  it  that 
season,  and  loaned  it  to  a  friend  last  spring, 
who  made  the  first  trial  with  great  success. 
A  fine  swarm  of  bees  entered  it  readily,  and 
in  two  weeks  had  filled  half  the  body  of  the 
hive  with  comb,  and  the  drawers  with  the 
purest  and  richest  honey  I  ever  saw.  These 
were  emptied  and  replaced,  speedily  filled 
again,  and  exhibited  both  here  and  in  Balti- 
more, to  the  admiration  of  all  beholders. 

I  am  now  having  a  hive  constructed  for  a 
lady  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city,  who  has 
bought  an  individual  right,  and  will  make  the 
merits  of  the  invention  more  generally  known. 
The  ingenious  proprietor  deserves  encourage- 
ment here,  commensurate  with  the  fame  he 
has  already  obtained  in  his  own  New  Eng- 
land. Your  subscriber, 

VVm.  H.  Tilghman. 

Easton,  Md.,  April  20,  1841. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Delaware  County  Hogs. 

Friend, — As  the  Farmers'  Cabinet  is  de- 
sio-ned  to  be  a  register  of  animals  of  extraor- 
dinary size  and  beauty,  I  send  thee  the  weight 
of  a  hog,  fed  and  slaughtered  by  George 
Baker,  on  the  22d  day  of  February,  weigh- 
ing, after  being  neatly  butchered,  879  lbs. 
And  of  one  also,  raised,  fed,  and  slaughtered 
by  Philip  S.  Bishop,  of  Edgmont  township, 
Delaware  county,  on  the  24th  day  of  March, 
weighing  966^  lbs.  after  being  neatly  dressed. 
These  hogs  were  both  of  the  same  litter,  and 
were  pigged  in  September,  A.  D.  1838.  They 
were  of  the  pure  white,  Delaware  county 
breed,  and  made  no  pretensions  whatever  to 
an  alliance  with  the  boasted  Berkshires  of 
other  places.  They  were  also  fed  against  a 
hog  that  was  slaughtered  in  March  of  last 
year,  at  the  Black-Horse  tavern,  in  Mid- 
dletown  township,  Delaware  county,  which 
weighed  929^  lbs.  after  being  neatly  dressed 
for  market.  Thine,  respectfully, 

Homer  Eachus. 

Edgmont,  April  2,  1841. 


The  period  of  gestation  is  the  same  in  the 
horse  and  ass,  namely,  eleven  months  each  : 
in  the  camel,  twelve  months;  in  the  elephant, 
two  years;  in  the  lion,  five  months;  in  the 
dog  and  cat,  two  months ;  in  the  cow,  nine 
months ;  and  in  sheep,  five  months. 
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The  Late  Census. 
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The   Late  Census. 

PRODUCT  OF  BREAD-STUFFS  IN  THE   U.  STATES. 


Bushels  of 

Bushels  of 

Bushels  of 

Population. 

Whe.il. 

other  graiD. 

Pdlatoes. 

Maine 

84H,I66 

2,630,99() 

10,392,380 

501,796 

N.  Hainp.  .  • 

44i,!(54 

3,084,85J 

6,234,^.01 

281,481 

Vermont  . . . 

fi4-2,9i)3 

4.051,818 

8,206,784 

291,848 

Massacliu.  . 

158,9-23 

3,604,082 

5,385,()62 

737,786 

Rhode  Island 

a,088 

697,408 

904,773 

108,637 

Connecticut 

8(),980 

3,99.5,175 

3,414,227 

310,831 

New  York  . . 

11,853,<I07 

39,540,501 

30,0.58,0110 

2,4:W,835 

New  Jersey 

7"/ 4, 023 

9,i  122,044 

2,07-1,11- 

373,271 

reniisylv.  . . 

13,Ue!l,75G 

40.198,.52t 

8,025,925 

1,850,000 

Delaware  ■  ■ 

Gl.-J.Kid 

3,086,705 

200,712 

78,120 

Maryland  . . 

3,.-)  11,443 

12,772,280 

1,058,919 

467,5(i7 

Virginia  . . . 

lO,060,fiO'J 

50,054,336 

2,873,447 

1,239,227 

S.Carolina  . 

705,935 

16,236,512 

2,697,713 

594,439 

Georgia  .... 

l,732,95ti 

18,703,310 

1,184,386 

Ohio 

16,214,2130 

48,797,112 

5,600.586 

1,515,095 

Tennessee  . . 

4,547,372 

49,545,443 

2,373,034 

Louisiana  . . 

105 

6.622,398 

845,935 

683,314 

Alabama  . . . 

746,106 

16,146,-577 

1,560,700 

Mississippi  . 

1911,476 

13,669;T)40 

1,538,628 

384,000 

Missouri  . . . 

946.077 

13,840,190 

684,492 

327,781 

Indiana  .... 

4,154,256 

34,0-6,545 

],.548,190 

083,314 

Illinois  .... 

2,740,380 

28,354,932 

1,956,887 

457,447 

Michigan  . . 

2,l,-i9,263 

6,152,273 

2,051,339 

211,705 

Arkansas  . . 

112,200 

4,084,712 

290.887 

95,612 

Iowa  Ter.  . . 

157,747 

1,559,230 

234,063 

Dist.  Colum. 

12,147 

00,717 

12,035 

43,712 

Bushels  .... 

66,089,947 

419,770,871 

102,459,926 

No  returns  from  North  Carolina,  Ken- 
tucky, Florida,  and  Wisconsin. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Bushels  of  wheat  66,089,947 

Other  uraiu 419,776,871 

Potatoes 102,459,926 

Bushels 588.326,744 

Estimate  for  Kentucky,  N.  Carolina,  &;c.  . .    70,000,000 

Bushels 658,326,744 

Putting  the  population  of  the  United  States 
at  17  millions,  there  will  be  over  38  bushels 
of  bread-stuff  for  every  inhabitant !  the  ave- 
rage consumption  in  England  being  about 
Jive  bushels  to  a  person,  including  young  and 
old,  and  all  kinds  of  grain. 

In  viewing  the  amount  of  bread-stufl's 
raised,  the  farmer  can  draw  his  own  conclu- 
sions by  the  foregoing,  as  to  the  probability 
of  a  rise  of  prices,  or  conjecture  as  to  a  still 
further  decline;  unless  there  is  a  great  de- 
mand from  abroad,  we  fear  the  latter ;  at  pre- 
sent there  is  nothing  to  encourage  more  than 
a  usual  exportation.  In  making  this  calcula- 
tion, it  must  be  recollected,  that  there  are 
about  4  millions  of  people  in  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America,  who  now  receive  their 
flour  from  us.  Allowing  10  bushels  to  each 
inhabitant,  which  is  double  the  average  in 
Europe,  and  we  have  a  surplus  of  172,000,000 
bushels;  from  which  we  conclude,  that  unless 
there  is  an  increased  demand  from  abroad, 
present  prices  of  bread-stuffs  will  not  advance 
during  the  present  season,  whatever  change 
may  follow  the  ingathering  of  the  ensuing 
crop. 


EXPORTS   OF  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT  FROM 
1790  to  1838. 


^ 

Bushels  of 

Avera 

of 

Barrels  of 

Avera^ 
price  of 

Value  of 
'lour  export- 

s 

Wneat 

price 

Flour  export- 

Flour each 

ed  at  average 

? 

exported. 

Engla 

nd. 

ed. 

year  at  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

prices  in  Phi. 
ladelphia. 

1790 

1,124,4.58 

s. 
53 

2 

724,623 

S5  56 

3,234,735 

17ill 

1,018,339 

47 

2 

619,681 

5  22 

4,328,436 

1792 

8.33,790 

41 

9 

824,464 

5  25 

(i.340,370 

1793 

1, 450,-575 

47  10 

1,074,639 

5  90 

5,837,469 

1794 

698,797 

50 

a 

846,010 

6  90 

7,2,-6,111 

1795 

141,273 

72 

11 

687,369 

10  60 

9,054,955 

1706 

31,226 

76 

3 

72.5,194 

12  50 

4,5  4,190 

1797 

15,655 

52 

2 

515,633 

8  91 

4,653,975 

1798 

15,021 

50 

4 

567.558 

8  20 

5,016,099 

1799 

]0,05li 

66 

11 

519,265 

9  66 

6,439,092 

1800 

26,853 

110 

5 

653,052 

9  86 

11,41)5,417 

1801 

239,929 

115 

11 

1,102,444 

10  40 

7,978,111 

1802 

280,281 

67 

9 

1,156,248 

6  90 

8,828,771 

1803 

686,415 

57 

1 

],. 31 1,853 

6  73 

6,666,365 

1804 

127,024 

60 

5 

810,008 

8  23 

7,541,876 

1805 

18,041 

87 

1 

777,513 

9  70 

5,713,885 

1806 

86,784 

76 

9 

782,721 

7  39 

8,961,202 

1807 

776,814 

73 

1 

1,249,819 

7  17 

1,501,095 

1808 

87,330 

78 

11 

263,813 

5  69 

5,847,566 

1809 

393,889 

94 

5 

846,247 

6  91 

7,481,298 

1810 

325,924 

103 

3 

798,431 

9  37 

14,377,869 

1811 

216,8.33 

92 

5 

1.445,012 

9  95 

14,189,526 

1812 

53,832 

122 

8 

1,443,492 

9  83 

11,147,602 

1813 

288,535 

106 

6 

1,260,942 

8  92 

1,662,15(> 

1814 

72 

1 

193.274 

8  60 

7,514,456 

1815 

17,634 

63 

8 

862.739 

8  71 

7,130,138 

1816 

62,321 

76 

2 

729,053 

9  78 

17,291,824 

1817 

96,407 

04 

0 

1,479,1,98 

11  69 

11,530,663 

1818 

196,808 

83 

8 

1,157,697 

9  96 

5,337,192 

1819 

82,065 

72 

3 

750,660 

7  11 

5,555.609 

1820 

22,137 

65 

10 

1,177,036 

4  72 

5,048,248 

1821 

25,821 

54 

5 

1,056,119 

4  78 

5,447,351 

1822 

4,418 

43 

3 

827,865 

6  58 

5,160,708 

1823 

4,272 

51 

9 

756,702 

6  82 

5,601,971 

1824 

20,373 

62 

0 

996,792 

5  62 

4.150,920 

182.5 

17,990 

66 

6 

813,906 

5  10 

3,988,863 

1826 

45,166 

56 

11 

857,620 

4  65 

4,542,234 

1827 

22,182 

56 

9 

868,496 

5  23 

4,820,530 

1828 

8,906 

60 

5 

860,809 

5  60 

5,300,647 

1829 

4,007 

66 

3 

837,385 

6  33 

5,928,606 

1830 

45,289 

64 

3 

1,227,434 

4  83 

10,243,019 

1831 

408,910 

66 

4 

1,806,529 

5  67 

4,947,337 

18.32 

88,304 

.58 

8 

864,919 

5  72 

5,380,974 

1833 

32,421 

52 

11 

955,768 

5  63 

4,318,770 

18.34 

36,948 

46 

5 

8.35,352 

5  17 

4,582,848 

1835 

47,762 

39 

4 

779,396 

5  88 

4,0.38.146 

1836 

2,062 

48 

6 

.505,400 

7  99 

2.986,397 

1837 

17,303 

55 

11 

318,719 

9  37 

3,491,174 

1838 

6,201 

63 

4 

448,16] 

7  79 

1,670,512 

1839 

916,161 

1840 

813,542 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  our  exports  have 
diminished  yearly  from  1790  to  this  time, 
with  the  exception  of  the  years  when  Europe 
has  been  at  war.  In  1793,  we  exported  equal 
to  6,828,770  bushels  of  wheat ;  but  in  1838, 
only  2,246,769,  although  we  produced  five 
times  as  much  as  we  did  in  1790.  In  1700, 
the  wheat  grown  in  Great  Britain  was  only 
14,000  bushels,  barley  27,000 ;  in  1830,  wheat 
over  100,000,000,  and  barley  37,000.  Not- 
withstanding the  policy  of  England  is  to  pro- 
tect her  agricultural  industry,  no  countervail- 
ing protection  has  been  adopted  by  the  United 
States.  Duties  upon  British  goods  are  every 
year  lessening,  and  many  are  free  of  duty.  If 
she  would  receive  our  bread-stuffs  on  payment 
of  the  same  duties  which  we  pay  on  her  man- 
ufactures, then  the  farmer  would  have  no  just 
cause  for  complaint. — Inquirer. 
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The  Ayrshire  Cow.  —  Caterpillars. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

The  Ayrshire  Cow. 

Mr.  Editor, — Where  shall  I  get  just  such 
a  living  cow  as  that  of  which  your  last  por- 
trait is  a  true  resemblance]  I  think  I  could 
afford  to  give  a  good  price  for  such  an  one, 
thin  and  gaunt,  and  meagre  as  she  appears. 
But  1  hear  some  one  ask,  "  What  would  you 
do  with  her  when  she  would  be  too  old  to 
give  milkf  I  answer,  "  After  milking  her 
for  eight  or  ten  years,  and  getting  from  20  to 
S6  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  I  could  afford  to  do 
what  I  pleased  with  her  —  or  nothing."  It 
is,  however,  a  grand  mistake  to  suppose  that 
these  animals  will  not  feed  fat  when  dry ; 
nothing  is  farther  from  the  truth,  as  all  know, 
who  have  ever  witnessed  the  experiment  — 
in  fact,  there  are  no  cattle  which  feed  faster 
or  pay  so  well  for  food  as  the  Guernsey  breed, 
as  they  are  called ;  the  meat  is  peculiarly 
fine-grained  and  rich  flavoured,  and  even 
when  but  half  fat,  the  beef  is  elegantly  mar- 
bled, and  is  sure  to  bring  an  extra  price  over 
larger  animals.  It  is  also  a  fact,  that  steers 
of  this  breed  are  always  very  much  larger 
than  any  one  would  expect,  and  at  the  age 
of  four  years  have  been  known  to  reach  great 
weights.  I  once  heard  Sir  Charles  Morgan 
say,  that  he  brought  two  oxen  from  Guern- 
sey, which  he  fed,  and  for  which  the  butcher 
paid  him  one  hundred  guineas  —  forty-five 
guineas  for  one,  and  fifty-five  for  the  other — 
adding,  his  steward  was  convinced  that  no 
cattle  which  he  had  fed,  ever  made  such  pro- 
gress or  became  ripe  in  so  short  a  time :  they 
were,  however,  light  in  the  hind  quarters; 
but  the  quality  of  the  meat,  and  the  small 
quantity  of  offal,  made  ample  amends  for  any 
partial  falling  off  in  that  particular. 

I  have  now  before  me  the  fine  lithographed 
plate  of  the  two  noble  cattle  which  were  bred 
and  fed  by  Edward  Tonkins,  of  Gloucester 
county.  New  Jersey,  in  the  year  1838 :  the 
black  and  white  ox  of  this  pair  was  evidently 
a  cross  with  the  Guernsey  breed ;  he  shows 
it  in  many  particulars,  especially  in  the  light- 
ness of  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  narrow 
rump  and  general  lightness  of  the  hind  quar- 
ter—  all  pourtrayed  to  the  life  by  Woodside 
from  the  life ;  but  the  great  depth  and  thick- 
ness of  the  fore-quarters,  with  the  barrel- 
shaped  ribs  and  capacious  breast,  make  up 
for  all  deficiencies.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands,  that  the  dead  weight  of  animals  of  this 
breed,  or  a  cross  from  it,  is  uniformly  greater 
than  the  estimate  of  those  accustomed  to 
judge  of  the  weight  of  cattle  of  other  breeds. 
May  we  hope  that  some  of  our  improvers 
will  one  day  introduce  amongst  us  this  par- 
ticular breed  of  Ayrshire  cattle  for  the  use 
of  the  dairy?  I  know  of  no  one  more  likely 
than  Mr.  Sotham  to  do  us  this  piece  of  ser- 


vice; his  freedom  from  prejudice  in  point  of 
blood  and  colour,  and  name,  fit  him  peculiarly 
for  the  office  of  selecting  the  best,  without  re- 
gard to  such  "  quibbles,  which  are  too  much 
like  quackery  to  deserve  notice." 

A  Subscriber. 
New  Jersey. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Caterpillars. 

Mr.  Editor, — Soon  after  the  publication 
of  the  number  of  the  Cabinet  for  March,  I 
was  called  to  Philadelphia  on  business,  and 
noticed  the  trees  in  the  streets  hung  with 
those  curiously-formed  tassels,  mentioned  by 
a  "  Country  Subscriber,"  at  page  2.55 :  and 
as  their  owners,  aware  of  that  singular  ar- 
rangement, were  removing  them  by  pruning, 
I  selected  some  of  the  branches,  and  pre- 
served them  by  suspending  them  in  a  warm 
room,  that  I  might  witness  the  result.  On 
this  day,  one  of  the  animals  has  commenced 
operations;  but  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  it 
has  not  left  its  cell  for  the  purpose,  neither 
does  it  deposit  eggs,  as  I  had  been  led  to  ex- 
pect, but  it  is  bringing  forth  living  worms  by 
vast  numbers;  and  this  is  accomplished  by  a 
most  curious  process.  From  the  lower  or 
pointed  part  of  the  tassel  or  case,  descends  a 
filament  of  silk,  to  which  the  small  maggots 
adhere  at  regular  distances,  and  this  silk  soon 
extends  to  a  considerable  length,  the  young 
ones  still  accompanying  it;  and  at  about  18 
inches  distance,  it  comes  in  contact  with  a 
sheet  of  paper,  to  which  the  little  creature 
attaches  itself,  and  begins  immediately  to  fo- 
rage abroad  for  something  to  feed  on.  And 
it  is  curious  to  observe,  that  in  its  passage 
from  the  cell,  its  growth  has  increased  to  se- 
veral times  its  size  at  the  time  of  exudation ; 
its  strength  and  activity  being  remarkable. 

In  the  account,  it  is  said,  these  cells  are 
attached  to  the  extremities  of  the  topmost 
branches  by  filaments  of  silk,  so  strong  as  not 
to  be  endangered  by  the  most  violent  winds; 
and  it  is  now,  that  the  wise  arrangement  is 
perceived  and  understood,  for  the  small  fila- 
ment of  silk  is  sent  from  the  cell,  and  is  per- 
mitted to  float  in  the  air,  which  soon  wafts  it 
to  some  adjoining  spray  or  leaf,  to  which  it 
is  firmly  attached  by  the  glutinous  nature  of 
the  web,  and  down  which  the  little  creatures 
descend  by  hundreds  with  the  greatest  regu- 
larity. I  shall  be  curious  to  learn  the  fate 
of  the  insect  itself — whether,  after  it  has  per- 
formed its  task  of  procreation,  it  is  doomed  to 
death,  or  is  transformed  into  some  other  "new 
and  untried  being,"  Truly  we  are  surround- 
ed by  wonders ! 

J.  B. 

April  25, 1841. 
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Skeleton  of  the  Ox. 

a,  The  upper  jaw-bone. 

6,  The  nasal  bone,  or  bone  of  the  nose. 

c.  The  lachrymal  bone. 

d.  The  malar,  or  cheek-bone. 

e.  The  frontal  bone,  or  bone  of  ttie  forehead. 

/,  The  horns,  being  processes  or  continuations  of  the 
frontal. 

g-.  The  temporal  bone. 

A,  The  parietal  bone  low  in  the  temporal  fossa. 

t.  The  occipital  bone,  deeply  depressed  below  the  crest 
or  ridpe  of  the  head. 

j,  The  lower  jaw. 

k.  The  grinders. 

I,  The  nippers,  found  on  the  lower  jaw  alone. 

m,  The  ligament  of  the  neck,  and  its  attachments. 

n.  The  alias. 

0,  The  dentata. 

p,  The  orbit  of  the  eye. 

g.  The  vertebrae  or  hones  of  the  neck. 

r.  The  bones  of  the  back. 

s.  The  bones  of  the  loins. 

t.  The  sacrum. 

u,  The  bones  of  the  tail. 

V  &.W,  The  haunch  and  pelvis. 

X,  The  cisht  true  ribs. 

y.  The  false  ribs,  with  their  cartilages. 

z.  The  sternum. 

1,  The  scapula,  or  shoulder-blade. 

2,  The  humerus,  or  lower  bone  of  the  shoulder. 

3,  The  radius,  or  principal  bone  of  the  arm. 

4,  The  ulna,  its  upper  part  forming  the  elbow. 

5,  The  small  bones  of  the  knee. 

G,  The  large  metacarpal  or  shank-bone. 

7,  The  smaller  or  splint-bone. 

8,  The  sessamoid  bones. 

9,  The  bifurcation  at  the  pasterns,  and  the  two  larger 
pasterns  to  each  foot. 

10,  The  two  smaller  pasterns  to  each  foot. 

11,  The  two  coffin-bones  to  each  foot. 

12,  The  navicular-bones. 

13,  The  thigh-bone. 

14,  The  patella,  or  bone  of  the  knee. 
1.5,  The  tibia,  or  proper  leg-bone. 

16,  The  point  of  the  hock. 

17,  17,  The  small  bones  of  the  hock. 

18,  18,  The  metatarsals,  or  larger  bones  of  the  hind 
leg. 

19, 19,  The  pasterns  and  feet. 


Repose  under  grasses,  is  the  soul  of  good  manage- 
ment ;  all  cleaning  and  tillage  to  be  given  in  the  year 
that  yields  winter  root-crops. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
"Dairy  Maid"  and  "Blossom." 

Sir, — I  have  been  gratified  by  the  sight  of 
a  painting  from  the  life  of  that  remarkable 
animal  "  Dairy  Maid,"  (see  the  present  vol.  of 
Cabinet,  page  57,)  the  property  of  James 
Gowen,  Esq.,  Mount  Airy.  It  has  been  done 
by  Woodside  in  his  best  manner,  and  reflects 
the  greatest  credit  upon  him  as  an  animal 
portrait  painter  of  the  highest  order.  On  the 
same  easel,  is  the  portrait  of  that  other  re- 
markable animal  "  Blossom,"  (see  the  present 
vol.  of  Cabinet,  page  97,)  the  property  of  Sa- 
muel Canby,  Esq.,  Woodside,  near  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  approaching  to  completion.  They 
are  certainly  two  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
art  in  this  country,  while  as  specimens  of  na- 
ture,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  their  equals 
in  any  country. 

Apropos — Are  we  to  have  the  milking  pro- 
perties of  these  magnificent  creatures  tested 
by  comparison,  as  proposed  by  their  fortunate 
owners]  It  would  indeed  be  a  lamentable 
circumstance  were  they  to  pass  away  with- 
out such  a  trial,  when  it  could  so  easily 
be  accomplished  by  persons  whose  characters 
would  be  a  guarantee  for  the  fairness  with 
which  the  competition  would  be  conducted. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Canby  declines  upon  prin- 
ciple to  accept  Mr.  Gowen's  terms,  as  they 
appear  to  him  in  the  questionable  shape  of  a 
bet;  but  as  the  cows  would  as  lief  give  their 
milk  for  love  as  money,  it  is  sincerely  to  be 
wished  that  these  gentlemen  will  be  able  to 
make  amicable  arrangements  for  a  friendly 
trial :  and  may  we  hope  that  they  will  oblige 
us  with  the  result  through  the  pages  of  the 
Cabinet  in  some  not  distant  number  ] 

A  Correspondent. 


No.  10. 
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The  Vegetable  Garden. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  soil  of  a  o^arden  to 
be  deep  and  friable;  neither  too  liijht  or  too 
heavy;  underdraining  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble, if  the  subsoil  be  retentive.  Depth  of  soil 
prevents  drought,  by  its  capability  of  retain- 
ing moisture  and  giving  it  out  by  evaporation 
from  the  subsoil,  as  also  by  being  capable  of 
holding  more  water  without  being  flooded. 
The  manure  should  be  properly  fermented 
and  mixed  with  mould,  vegetable  matter, 
&c.,  and  be  thoroughly  turned  and  well  pul- 
verized during  the  proper  seasons,  that  a  sup- 
ply may  be  always  at  hand  when  needed. 
Until  the  soil  be  deepened  by  regular  work- 
ing, the  defect  may  be  partially  remedied  by 
throwing  into  beds,  on  which  the  crops  may 
be  planted ;  but  it  is  much  better  to  trench  it 
at  once,  and  make  it  by  artificial  means  what 
it  ought  to  be.  Most  garden  seeds  are  drilled, 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  greater  facility 
for  cleaning  the  crop,  and  these  drills  may  be 
conveniently  formed  by  laying  a  board  across 
the  bed  and  drawing  the  drill  along  the  edge ; 
and  after  dropping  the  seed  and  covering  it, 
the  board  might  be  moved  forward  by  placing 
it  on  the  planted  drill;  and  by  standing  on 
this  board  during  the  planting,  it  is  made  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  roller,  pressing  the  soil 
firmly  about  the  seeds  and  assisting  their 
vegetation.  Other  and  longer  drills  might 
be  made  by  drawing  a  rake  with  two  or  three 
large  teeth,  one  of  which  is  to  follow  the  track 
of  the  last  made  drill,  and  the  others  to  throw 
out  one  or  more  at  the  distance  appointed. 
A  roller  of  suitable  size  is  as  advantageous 
in  a  garden  as  in  the  field;  nothing  protects 
turnips  and  other  plants  so  well  from  the  ra- 
vages of  the  fly  as  rolling;  it  presses  the  soil 
smooth  and  destroys  their  hiding-places,  and 
encourages  the  growth  of  the  plant  so  as  to 
be  sooner  out  of  the  reach  of  its  depredations. 
All  seeds  sown  in  dry  weather,  will  germi- 
nate quicker  and  be  sooner  out  of  the  way  of 
the  Vv'eeds,  if  soaked  in  warm  water  24  hours 
before  sowing. 

Cabbages.  The  early  kinds  may  be  sown 
in  a  hot-bed,  from  whence  the  plants  may  be 
removed  to  the  open  ground  ;  or  if  sown  later, 
they  may  be  raised  in  a  warm  border  under 
a  fence  with  a  southern  aspect.  Red  cab- 
bage may  be  sown  in  May,  and  savoys  and 
drumheads  almost  any  time  during  that 
month.  When  planted  where  they  are  to 
remain,  the  early  kinds  may  stand  two  feet 
apart,  the  larger  kinds  about  three  feet. 

Broccoli.  The  purple  cape  is  the  best  va- 
riety for  common  culture  ;  other  kinds  require 
much  care  and  attention.  If  these  are  sown 
the  middleof  May,  and  transplanted  into  rich 
soil  when  of  a  suitable  size,  they  will  produce 
heads  early  in  autumn. 


Caulijlmcer.  This  crop  requires  care ;  it 
succeeds  best  when  sown  in  August,  and 
transplanted  into  beds  protected  by  sash  dur- 
ing the  winter.  It  will  however  do  well,  if 
sown  in  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  spring,  and 
transplanted  into  a  rich  soil  in  May.  And  if 
the  seed  be  sown  in  May,  the  plants  may  be 
treated  as  the  purple  cape  broccoli,  and  with 
the  same  success. 

Kale  and  Brusseh  Sprouts  may  be  sown 
the  middle  of  May,  and  be  transplanted  early 
in  July  in  rich  ground ;  they  are  used  as 
greens,  and  are  best  after  the  frost  has 
touched  them. 

Asparagus.  Sow  the  seeds  early  in  the 
spring,  in  drills  one  foot  asunder.  Trans- 
plant into  beds  at  a  year  old,  and  they  may 
be  cut  from  in  three  years.  If  the  beds  are 
properly  prepared,  and  well  attended  to  by 
manuring  every  year,  they  will  continue  to 
yield  crops  for  twenty  years.  To  form  new 
beds,  dig  the  ground  18  inches  or  2  feet  deep, 
filling  the  trench  with  alternate  layers  of 
fresh  mould  and  fermented  manure;  upon 
this  lay  a  covering  of  a  few  inches  of  the 
richest  mould,  and  in  this  plant  the  roots,  one 
foot  apart,  and  the  crowns  about  three  inches 
below  the  surface.  To  dress  old  beds,  clean 
early  in  the  spring,  and  fork  into  them  two 
or  three  inches  thick  of  good  rotten  manure, 
taking  care  not  to  injure  the  roots. 

Artichokes  may  be  raised  from  seed  or 
young  suckers  taken  off  in  the  spring ;  the 
seed  to  be  sown  in  drills  one  inch  deep  and 
one  foot  apart :  and  when  the  plants  are  a 
foot  in  height,  they  might  be  transplanted 
into  ground  trenched  18  inches  deep,  well 
mi.xed  with  rotten  manure,  and  standing 
about  three  feet  apart,  or  three  by  five. 

Peas.  The  early  varieties  should  be  sown 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring;  double 
rows  are  most  convenient,  a  foot  apart,  by 
four  or  six  feet  between,  according  to  the 
height:  the  half  dwarfs,  supported  by  short 
sticks,  are  by  far  the  most  prolific  and  least 
troublesome. 

English  Beans  should  be  planted  very 
early,  that  they  may  bloom  before  the  great 
heats  of  summer.  A  strong  clay  loam  is  best. 
Plant  with  a  dibble  the  seed  three  inches 
apart  in  the  rows,  and  two  feet  and  a  half 
distance.  The  sorts  are  the  Mazagan,  Lis- 
bon, early;  the  Genoa,  late.  Kidney  beans, 
common  bush  and  pole,  require  a  light  soil, 
and  may  be  planted  in  hills,  three  or  four 
seeds  in  a  hill ;  or  in  drills,  two  or  three  feet 
apart,  and  two  or  three  inches  in  the  drill. 
The  planting  of  these  should  be  delayed  until 
the  weather  is  warm  and  settled,  after  which 
a  regular  succession  should  be  sown  every 
ten  days  or  fortnight. 

Cucumbers,  Melons,  and  Squashes,  In 
May,  in  highly  manured  ground,  about  four 
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feet  apart;  care  being  taken  that  the  subsoil 
of  the  beds  when  they  are  planted  is  dry  and 
healtliy;  or  if  it  be  cold  and  clayey,  throw 
out  the  surface  and  bury  old  mortar  rubbish, 
to  prevent  tlieir  roots  from  penetratinir  into 
t!ie  poisonous  subsoil,  and  upon  this  throw  up 
ridges  a  tixit  at  least  in  height.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  are  up,  look  out  for  the  striped 
bugs,  and  give  tiiem  neither  rest  nor  quarter. 

Ciirrot.s  require  a  deep,  ricli  soil ;  sow  in 
drills,  18  inches  apart,  and  prepare  the  seed 
by  steeping  it  in  warm  water  and  mixing  it 
with  rich  light  mould ;  turning  and  watering 
tiie  heap  occasionally,  until  the  seeds  are 
sprouted;  then  sow  on  fresh  dug  land. 

ParsncjKs.  The  same  management  in  plant- 
ing, but  not  so  much  necessity  for  sprouting 
the  seed. 

Beets.  For  early  crops,  sow  early ;  for 
winter  crops,  .Tune  is  supposed  to  be  early 
enough ;  in  drills  20  inches  apart,  one  or  two 
inches  deep,  and  three  inches  apart  in  the 
drills,  to  be  thiimed  to  about  eight  inches; 
keep  clean,  and  take  up  the  crop  before  in- 
jury by  frost. 

Sahafy,  or  Vegetalde  Oyster.  The  same 
culture  as  the  carrot. 

Onions.  May  be  sown  in  April,  in  drills 
ten  or  twelve  inches  apart. 

Paisley.  Sown  early,  in  drills;  some  may 
be  sown  in  large  pots  tor  winter  use,  remov- 
ing under  shelter  for  that  purpose  when  frost 
and  snow  fall. 

Ei^^-  Plant.  Sow  in  a  hot-bed,  and  set 
out  the  plants  in  the  end  of  May,  two  feet 
apart,  in  good  garden  mould. 

Celery.  Sow  the  seed  early,  and  plant  out 
from  the  seed-bed,  crops  in  succession  in  an 
open  situation  and  in  proper  trendies,  with 
plenty  of  rotten  manure  dug  into  the  bottom, 
leaving  largo  space  for  earthing  up  in  blanch- 
ing. 

Sea-Kale  is  a  delicious  vegetable;  re- 
quires a  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam,  as  the  roots 
penetrate  to  a  great  depth.  Sow  the  seed 
early  in  a  bed  of  fine  mould,  and  when  tiie 
plants  are  a  year  old,  transplant  about  14 
inches  apart;  blanch  by  covering  deep  with 
clean  gravel,  or,  which  is  better,  inverted 
pots:  three  or  tour  weeks  are  required  for 
blanching,  but  the  crop  can  be  brought  for- 
ward and  blanched  at  the  same  time  by  co- 
vering the  pots  with  hot  stable  dung,  remov- 
ing and  renewing  it  occasionally. 

To?natoes.  Sow  in  hot-beds,  and  transplant 
under  fences  or  in  open  ground,  3  feet  apart. 

Potatoes.  Cut  one  eye  to  each  piece,  and 
plant  in  rows  20  inches  apart:  cover  with 
dung  and  keep  clean  by  hoeing,  but  do  not 
mould  up  the  rows. — Selected. 


Tlip  coldest  hour  in  the  24,  is  five  in  the  morning ;  the 
hottest,  from  two  to  three  in  the  afternoon. 


The  present  Winter. 

The  memory  of  the  oldest  former  docs  not, 
perliaps,  embrace  a  winter  so  long  and  so  se- 
vere in  its  ctiiicts  on  domestic  animals,  as  the 
one  which  has  even  yet  —  21st  April  —  not 
gone  by.  It  may  be  said  to  have  set  in  the 
first  week  in  November,  and  will  have  con- 
tinued six  montlis,  or  half  the  year!  Pro- 
vender of  every  sort  —  even  wheat-straw  — 
has  been  used  up;  the  weather  is  still  cold 
enough  for  mid-winter,  and  the  little  grass 
that  has  sprung  up  has  not  strength  enough 
in  it  U)  sustain  the  starving  beasts  that  pick 
it !  Wiiat  will  be  thought  of  it  in  \ew  Emf- 
land,  when  we  state,  that  the  number  of  cat- 
tle that  have  and  probably  will  die  in  Mary- 
land, from  the  length  of  the  winter,  frequent 
rains,  exposure,  and  actual  starvatio7i,  will 
probably  not  fall  short  of  2000  head,  and  dou- 
ble that  number  of  sheep  and  lambs!  What 
is  the  remedy  for  this  disastrous,  if  not  dis- 
graceful state  of  things  for  the  future'!  Let 
every  farmer  provide  more  roots  and  more 
hay,  and  let  him  not  make  liis  calculation  on 
regular  feeding,  less  than  six  months  in  the 
year.  In  a  ride  of  50  miles,  you  will  scarcely 
meet  with  a  single  horned  animal  that  is  not 
literally  mere  skin  and  bone,  and  the  most 
favourable  summer  that  can  happen,  will 
barely  restore  them  to  tolerable  order,  to  en- 
able them  to  encounter  the  next  winter.  So 
unexpected  has  been  the  prolongation  of  the 
feeding  season,  that  some  who  sold  hay  in 
the  early  part  of  it,  in  the  confidence  of  hav- 
ing reserved  a  suthciency  for  any  emergency, 
are  now  losing  tiieir  cattle  with  a  disorder 
called  "on  the  lift" — a  di.^ease  which  we  be- 
lieve is  unknown  to  the  liirmer  and  pharma- 
coepist  in  the  Eastern  states. — Am.  Farmer. 

We  woiilii  take  occasion  to  urge  upon  our  agricul- 
tural friends,  to  treble  the  amount  of  land  which  they 
had  set  ai)art  last  autunin  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
root  crops,  not  confining  themselves  to  llic  growth  of 
one  or  two  kinds  in  particular :  if  they  have  a  prejudice 
against  any,  lot  thorn  sow  others — but  by  all  means 
cultivate  a  large  breadth  of  either  one  or  the  other,  and 
not  lose  th(^  season  by  "  woiuiering"  which  crop  would, 
suit  them  best.  The  sugar-beet  may  be  sown  on  land 
after  carrying  the  first  crop  of  clover ;  or  be  drilled  be- 
tween the  rows  of  corn  at  its  last  cleaning— poudrette, 
bone-dust,  or  street  dirt  accompanying  —  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  gathering  full  crops  in  the  autumn  ;  but 
if  this  be  not  done,  and  all  dependence  be  placed  on 
hay  alone  for  the  next  winter,  what  will  be  the  result, 
if  another  such  season  befals  us,  is  easy  to  foresee.  A 
portion  of  thi!  hay  of  the  coming  summer  ought,  by  all 
means,  to  be  reserved  over  the  next  winter  as  a  stock 
for  the  future,  for  there  can  be  none  now  left  on  hand ; 
and  this  consideration  should  constrain  us  to  use  the 
utmost  diligence  in  cultivating  root  crops  the  present 
season,  to  the  very  greatest  possible  extent.  Many  of 
our  friends  intend  cultivating  the  potato  as  food  for 
milch  cows  the  next  winter,  boiling  and  mashing  them 
;  with  meal  for  ihe  purpose  of  slop-feeding.— Ed. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Cross-Breeeding, 

And  Breeding  in-and-in  in  the   Vegetable 
Kingdom. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  terms  cro?s-breeding, 
and  breeding  in-and-in,  are  familiar  to  most 
of  your  atjricultural  readers,  but  may  not  be 
so  well  understood  when  applied  to  vegeta- 
bles; therefore,  a  communication  on  the  sub- 
ject might  be  acceptable. 

By  the  term  cross-breeding,  I  would  be 
understood  as  meaning  that  process  by  which 
the  pistil,  or  female  part  of  a  flower,  becomes 
impregnated  by  the  pollen  from  a  flower  of  a 
different  variety  of  the  same  species.  By  the 
term  breeding  in-and-in,  as  meaning  that 
process  by  which  tiie  pistil  of  a  perfect  flower 
is  impregnated  with  the  pollen  from  its  own 
stamens,  or  those  of  a  flower  of  the  same  va- 
riety ;  or,  in  case  the  plant  belongs  to  the 
class  Monoecia,  from  flowers  of  the  same 
plant.  By  ihe  first  process,  the  object  is,  to 
obtain  new  varieties,  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  both  the  parents  from  which  the  variety  is 
produced,  or  a  medium  between  the  two:  by 
the  second,  to  continue  any  well-known  and 
valuable  variety,  by  producing  new  plants 
from  the  seeds,  which  shall  retain  all  the 
valuable  properties  of  the  parent,  as  in  annu- 
als, and  so  continue  them  for  any  length  of 
time  without  intermixture  with  inferior  varie- 
ties, and  in  perennials  to  escape  any  disease 
or  debility  produced  by  long  duration.  Fully 
aware  of  the  benefits  which  have  resulted  to 
the  agricultural  world  from  the  attention 
which  lias  been  paid  by  certain  individuals  to 
the  improvement  of  animals  both  by  cross- 
breeding, and  breeding  in-and-in,  I  would  in- 
quire, w'hether  similar  benefits  might  not  ac- 
company a  like  attention  to  the  fructification 
of  plants  ? 

My  object  in  calling  the  attention  of  horti- 
culturists to  this  subject,  is  to  inquire,  whe- 
ther some  process  may  not  be  discovered,  by 
which  the  flowers  of  our  fruit-bearing  trees 
may  be  so  impregnated,  as  to  enable  us  to 
continue  any  valuable  variety,  by  raising 
young  trees  from  seeds  so  impregnated,  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  they  are  now  propagated 
by  budding,  graftin?,  or  any  process  now  re- 
.sorled  to.  Sir  A.  Knight  has  thrown  much 
light  on  this  subject  by  his  numerous  experi- 
ments in  crossbreeding,  by  which  he  has  not 
only  produced  many  valuable  varieties  both 
in  annuals  and  perennials,  but  has  been  able 
to  predict,  before  they  produced  their  fruit, 
what  that  fruit  would  be.  He  also  supported 
the  theory,  that  each  new  plant  from  seed 
■was  a  new  generation,  and  had  its  limited 
duration  according  to  ihe  nature  of  the  plant. 


According  to  this  theory,  the  time  will  come 
when  all  our  present  valuable  varieties  of  fruit 
will  have  become  extinct.  If  this  is  correct, 
is  it  not  desirable  that  we  should  endeavour 
to  discover  some  way  in  which  they  may  be 
perpetuated  ]  And  cannot  this  be  done  by 
breeding  in-and-in!  By  his  theory  of  cross- 
breeding, he  lays  it  down,  that  the  new  va- 
riety produced,  is  a  medium  between  the  two 
varieties  made  use  of  in  the  fructification,  in 
size, flavour,  colour;  but  that  the  new  plant 
produced  bears  in  growth  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  mother,  or  plant  which  pro- 
duced the  fruit  or  seed  from  which  the  plant 
was  raised. 

We  know  of  many  plants  which  produce 
flowers,  that,  from  their  peculiar  shape,  the 
pistil  or  female  part  of  the  flower  is  so  en- 
veloped, that  it  is  difficult  for  the  pollen  from 
any  other  plant  to  come  in  contact  with  it; 
and  where  flowers  are  so  formed,  we  see  the 
varieties  continue  for  ages  without  any  al- 
teration. Such  is  the  case  with  the  bean, 
pea,  and  several  other  plants;  and  yet  Knight 
found  the  pea-flower  very  convenient  to  ex- 
periment upon,  as  they  required  no  artificial 
covering  after  they  were  impregnated. 

Have  we  not  reason  to  believe  that  the  pollen  from 
dillerent  flowers  acts  upon  the  same  pistil,  and  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  proportioned  to  the  quantity,  producing 
their  proportionate  effect  upon  the  character  of  the 
succeeding  plant?  And  are  not  the  pistils  of  perfect 
flowers,  or  those  producing  stamens  and  pistils  in  the 
same  plant,  often  so  nearly  imjiregnated  with  their 
own  pollen,  as  to  produce  plants  from  their  seed  with 
but  little  variation  from  their  motlier  plant,  and  an 
almost  perfect  similarity  of  fruit?  Upon  what  other 
principle  are  we  to  account  for  the  great  similarity 
that  is  found  to  exist  in  certain  families  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression)  of  Apples?— viz.  the  Junitting, 
Seeknofarthers,  Pippins,  Russets,  and  several  other 
varieties  or  families?  Of  the  Junitting,  we  have  in 
this  section  of  country  four  distinct  varieties,  '■  alike, 
yet  various;"  of  the  Sceknofarther,  four  distinct  varie- 
ties, varying  in  size  and  colour  a  little,  but  all  so  near, 
that  a  person  acquainted  with  any  one,  and  tasting 
another  variety,  would  at  once  recognize  it  as  a  Seek- 
nofarther;  the  growth  of  the  trees  also  resembles  each 
other  so  closely  that  may  be  readily  selected.  The  va- 
rieties of  Junitting  bear  the  same  description,  all  pe- 
culiar in  their  growth,  and  time  of  ripening,  and  fla- 
vour. Now  how  are  we  to  account  satisfactorily,  unless 
upon  the  principle  that  the  pistil  is  aftected  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  pollen  deposited  ?  If  this  be  so, 
then  what  a  field  lies  open  for  improvement  by  the 
horticulturist?  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  principles 
of  the  fructification  of  plants  were  more  generally  un- 
derstood by  our  agriculturists  and  horticulturists,  and 
that  emulation  excited  which  exists  among  those  en- 
gaged in  breeding  of  animals,  that  a  corresponding  im- 
provement might  be  made,  and  in  all  probability  at- 
tended with  as  fair  a  ))rofit  as  those  have  realized  who 
liave  paid  their  attention  exclusively  to  animals. 

Problems. — Suppose  a  tree-top  was  enclosed  in  a  glass 
frame  during  the  flowering  season — would  not  the  flow- 
ers be  impregnated  with  their  own  pollen,  provided 
they  were  perfect  flowers?  And  if  so,  would  not  the 
seeds  produce  plants  t!ie  same  in  all  their  characteris- 
tics? And  could  not  this  be  done,  and  trees  raised  at 
a  cheaper  rate  than  by  grafting? 

It  is  hoped  that  gentlemen  having  opportunities  will, 
t}iis  season,  endeavour  to  solve  some  of  the  above  pro- 
blems. 


N.  GOODSELL. 


Rochester,  April  26,  1841. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Change  of  Soil,  a  Change  of  Seed. 

Mr.  Editor,— At  i!h>  last  meeting  of  the  Pliiladel- 
p!iia  A^riciiltwral  Soriety,  a  member  remarked,  that 
tlie  Foxite  potato  —  which  has  been  grown  for  many 
J  ears  in  Jersey,  where  the  crop  has  for  some  time  past 
suflered  a  re!,'iilar  diminution  in  quantity  —  is  quite 
renovated  by  a  removal  to  the  neighbonrliood  of  Spring 
Mill,  Montgomery  County,  where  it  has  uniformly 
yieUied  double  the  quantity  of  the  Mercers,  when 
planted  side  by  side  and  under  precisely  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. In  this  situation  it  turns  out  a  late  po- 
tato, the  stalks  remaining  green  until  they  are  killed 
by  the  fiost;  and  in  this  way  its  great  productiveness 
is  accounted  for. 

Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  excellent  management  to 
ch.ange  the  seed  of  the  potato  every  year,  still  adher- 
ing, however,  to  a  particular  kind,  if  it  be  deemed  pre- 
ferable? and  this  might  readily  be  accomplished  by 
friends  residing  at  a  distance,  upon  lands  that  are  dis- 
similar in  their  natures,  by  which,  there  is  no  doubt, 
much  benefit  would  be  derived.    Will  our  friends  try  it  ? 

J.  M. 


A  Gem. 

"Carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  contain  the 
elements  necessary  for  the  support  of  animals  and  ve- 
getables. The  same  substances  are  the  ultimate  pro- 
ducts of  the  chemical  processes  of  decay  and  putrefac- 
tion. All  the  innumerable  products  of  vitality  re- 
sume, after  death,  the  original  form  from  which  they 
sprung.  And  thus  death— the  complete  dissolution  of 
an  existing  generation — becomes  the  source  of  life  for 
a  new  one."  Likbio. 


Notice. 

To  P.  M.'s  question — "  Is  the  Beet-crop  novv'  ranked 
with  the  Morns  Multicaulis,  seeing  that  no  premium  is 
offered  by  the  Philadelphia  Society  of  Agriculture  for 
its  cultivation  the  present  year?"  —  the  Committee  for 
Premiums  would  reply,  they  consider  the  cultivation 
of  the  Beet  establisked,  and  no  longer  requiring  their 
aid — it  being,  in  fact,  a  premium  in  itself.  To  tlie  ques- 
tion, "  Will  the  White  Carrot  be  permitted  to  compete 
with  the  common  kinds  for  premium  ?"  it  is  answered, 
certainly. 

The  Essay  on  Temperance  should  be  read  with  the 
deepest  attention  :  it  has  been  presented  to  the  Cabinet 
by  a  practical  farmer  and  valuable  correspondent,  and 
is  a  serious,  sensible,  and  seasonable  address  on  a  sub- 
ject of  vital  and  general  importance,  which  admitted 


not  of  separation  in  any  of  its  parts :  it  has  therefore 
been  given  whole  in  the  present  number. 

A  very  interesting  little  work  "  On  the  management 
of  Bees,"  has  been  published  by  J.  M.  Weeks,  the  pa- 
tentee of  the  Vermont  Bee-Hive,  a  model  of  which  may 
be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Cabinet.  The  work  may  be 
obtained,  price  o7J  cents,  at  the  store  of  the  proprietors 
and  iiublishers  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet,  No.  50,  North 
4th  street,  Philadelphia;  where  also  may  be  had  all  the 
standard  works  on  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Botany, 
and  the  sciences  generally. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
Phil.-idelphia,  the  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
consideration  of  the  Orchardist's  Companion,  a  new 
quarterly  journal  undertaken  in  this  city  by  A.  Hoffv, 
Esq.,  report :  That  they  have  carefully  examined  the 
first  number,  and  the  synopsis  of  the  publication,  and 
find  it  to  be  a  "  Journal  devoted  to  the  history,  charac- 
ter, properties,  modes  of  cultivation,  and  all  other  mat- 
ters appertaining  to  the  fruits  of  the  United  States,"' 
and  are  of  opinion  that  the  work  is  calculated  to  have 
a  beneficial  tendency,  and  ought  to  receive  the  cordial 
support  of  the  friends  of  Horticulture.  The  embellish- 
ments are  accurately  executed,  delineating  a  portion 
of  the  branch  with  the  fruit,  leaves,  and  minute  ap- 
pendages in  their  natural  position,  and  in  all  their 
beauty  and  richness  of  colouring.  The  work  will  be  a 
becoming  ornament  to  any  library. 

A  small  quantity  of  the  seed  of  the  Emvr,  (see  page 
183  of  the  Cabinet  for  January,)  may  be  obtained  of 
Mr.  Powell,  sceii  store,  23  Market  street,  Philadelphia. 
A  crop  has  been  sown  the  present  spring,  and  the  plants 
appear  peculiarly  strong  and  promising. 

In  answer  to  several  incpiiries,  it  is  stated,  Mr.  Pas- 
chall  Morris's  price  for  half-bred  lambs,  a  cross  between 
the  fall-blooded  Bakewell  Buck  and  Southdown  Ewe, 
is  $0  each,  deliverable  in  August.  The  price  for  full- 
bred  Bakewell  Bucks,  one  year  old,  $J5  each. 

Many  interesting  articles  lie  over  until  our  next. 
Will  our  friends  forward  their  communications  before 
the  first  of  the  month? 


The  quantity  of  rain  and  melted  snow  which  fell  dur- 
ing April  (4th  month,)  was 5.821  inches. 

And  the  quantity  which  fell  during  the  four  months, 
from  January  1st  to  May  1st,  1841,  was  . . .  21^  inches. 

John  Conrad. 

Pennsylvania  Hospital,  5th  mo.  1,  1841. 
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For  Ihu  Fanners''  Cabinet. 

Application  of  Lime  to  Soils, 

Read   before   the   Philadelphia   Sociefj/  for 
Promoting  Agriculture,  April  7, 1841. 

Lime  has  long  been  regarded  by  farmers 
in  certain  sections  of  our  country,  and  culti- 
vating certain  districts,  as  a  most  valuable 
agent.  Stiff  and  tenacious  soils  are  greatly 
benefited  by  its  application,  as  is  admitted  by 
all  who  cultivate  them.  Whether  the  va- 
rious chemical  influences  which  have  been 
assigned  to  its  presence,  are  really  those 
which  constitute  its  virtue,  I  shall  not  inquire 
in  tl'.is  es3ay :  !  propose  merely  to  submit 
som?  views  that  have  occurred  to  me,  which 
the  plain  practical  farmer  can  fully  appreci- 
ate, without  the  aid  of  chemistry  or  science, 
or  t!ioir  technicalities. 

Clays  and  red  shell  soils  are  compact  and 
tenacious',  and  are  therefore  greatly  benefited 
by  an  admixture  of  lime,  as  they  are  ren- 
dered more  mellow  or  friable  by  its  applica- 
tion ;  the  colour  of  the  soil  is  also  changed 
to  a  dark  brown,  and  has  a  rich  oily  appear- 
ance. These  combined  influences  give  it  a 
greater  capacity  for  imbibing  heat  from  the 
action  of  the  sun,  and  this  additional  heat 
communicates  an  increased  vegetative  power; 
besides,  the  improved  friability  or  mellowness 
of  the  soil  gives  greater  facilities  to  the  fibrous 
roots  of  plants  to  shoot  further  into  it,  and 
hence  they  obtain  a  larger  supply  of  nourish- 
ment or  food.  Its  capacity  for  absorbing 
moisture  is  also  greatly  increased,  because, 
for  the  reasons  above  stated,  the  plastic  pro- 
perties of  a  stiff  soil  are  removed,  and  mois- 
ture, either  from  rain  or  dew,  is  more  freely 
admitted  and  absorbed ;  and  having  pene- 
trated deeper  into  the  soil,  is  retained,  as  if 
by  a  sponge,  for  a  longer  period.  Farmers 
who  are  femiliar  with  stiff  soils,  know  full 
well  that  they  will  not  admit  heat  nor  absorb 
moisture  so  readily  as  those  which  are  light- 
er, and  that  the  latter  do  not  bake  and  be- 
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come  so  hard  and  dry  as  the  former — besides, 
a  purely  clay-soil  is  always  cold  at  a  short 
distance  below  the  surface. 

Such  soils,  so  improved,  have  increased 
capacity  for  imbibing  heat  from  the  action  of 
the  sun  by  day,  and  this  heat  is  maintained 
for  a  longer  period  at  night;  and  hence,  a 
protracted  evaporation  or  emission  of  heat  is 
secured,  which,  acting  upon  the  cool  atmo- 
sphere of  night,  produces  a  greater  amount 
of  dew.  Ttie  soil  is  therefore  rendered  capa- 
ble of  creating  a  larger  supply  of  moisture  — 
of  imbibing  more  heat,  and  of  receiving  and 
retaining  those  agents  of  vegetation  alter- 
nately, for  a  more  protracted  period.  Dews 
are  occasioned  by  a  cool  atmosphere  coming 
in  contact  with  the  exhalations  from  the 
heated  earth,  or  vice  versa,  and  hence  a  con- 
densation of  the  aqueous  particles:  the  dew- 
drop  of  evening  is  first  seen  upon  a  blade  of 
grass  at  its  highest  point. 

Heat  and  moisture  are  necessary  to  vege- 
tation, and  the  more  you  can  obtain  of  these 
agents  for  your  plants,  the  more  vigorously 
will  vegetation  be  sustained.  Lime,  when 
applied  to  a  stiff  soil,  renders  it  more  friable, 
porous  or  mellow,  and  it  becomes  more  easy 
to  cultivate :  the  plough  does  not  meet  with 
the  same  resistance ;  the  roots  of  the  grass 
and  weeds  are  more  easily  separated  from  the 
soil,  and  may  therefore  be  more  readily  de- 
stroyed, and  a  thorough  tillage  or  pulveriza- 
tion of  the  land  is  thereby  greatly  facilitated. 
Besides,  we  find  that  vegetation  is  most  vi- 
gorous where  the  soil  is  adapted  to  secure 
the  largest  amount  of  these  supplies;  and 
consequently  that  soil  which  by  nature  or  cul- 
tivation is  capable  of  imbibing  and  retaining 
the  largest  amount  of  these  indispensable 
elements,  has  the  greatest  capacity  for  pro- 
ducing vegetation.  A  sandy  soil  appears  too 
porous  to  retain  heat  at  night,  to  promote  to 
any  important  extent  a  condensation  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  thus  to  supply  itself  with 
sufBcient  moisture  from  dew  —  besides,  it  is 
too  readily  drained ;  while  a  clay  or  compact 
soil  becomes  indurated  upon  its  surface,  and 
heat  from  the  sun  cannot  sufficiently  pene- 
trate it  to  be  available  for  a  like  purpose :  but 
when  these  are  properly  mixed  and  combined 
with  other  earths,  such  as  lime,  marl,  or  with 
manure,  the  soil  opens  its  pores  to  receive  the 
invigorating  influence  of  the  sun  during  the 
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day,  and  at  night  the  heated  exhalations  es- 
caping from  it,  producing;  a  greater  amount 
of  dew,  supply  the  plants,  nestled  in  its  bo- 
gom,  with  necessary  moisture  from  the  pure 
and  bounteous  fountains  of  the  atmosphere. 

Some  farmers  think  that  lime  is  injurious 
to  wheat  land  —  that  it  makes  the  soil  cold, 
and  that  their  lands,  when  dressed  with  it, 
are  more  apt  to  produce  mildewed  grain  than 
they  were  before  it  was  applied.  That  this, 
in  many  instances,  has  appeared  to  be  so,  1 
do  not  doubt,  because  the  soil,  by  its  applica- 
tion, is  rendered  more  productive,  and  there- 
fore we  have  m.ore  grass,  which,  under  our 
present  system  of  sowing  grass-seed  with 
wheat,  is  injurious  to  that  crop,  as  I  have 
contended  in  a  former  paper.  Tull,  in  his 
excellent  Treatise  on  Blight,  says:  "Wheat 
being  doubtless  originally  a  native  of  a  hot 
country,  it  requires  by  its  constitution  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  heat  to  bring  it  to  perfec- 
tion; and  if  much  of  that  degree  of  heat  is 
wanting,  it  will  be  the  weaker,  and  when 
the  solar  rays  cannot  reach  the  lower  parts 
of  the  stalks,  the  lowest  leaves  and  knots  can- 
not do  their  office;"  and  hence  the  maturity 
of  the  plant  is  protracted,  because  "  the  lower 
parts  of  the  stalks  must  receive  the  greater 
share  of  heat,  being  nearer  the  point  of  in- 
cidence of  the  sunbeams  reflected  by  the 
ground."  Being  deprived  of  this  genial  and 
necessary  heat,  since  it  is  shaded  near  the 
roots  by  grass,  and  being  imbedded  in  too 
moist  and  cold  a  soil,  it  has  not  the  power  of 
elaborating  its  sap  or  evaporating  its  fluids, 
and  is  therefore  slow  in  ripening ;  and  hence 
the  crop,  becoming  diseased,  is  frequently  de- 
stroyed by  mildew. 

In  the  application  of  lime  to  land,  much 
care  and  close  observation  is  required,  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results.  The  farmer  should 
not  be  too  generous:  he  should  not  forget 
that  lime  and  earth  constitute  mortar,  and 
therefore  his  care  should  be  only  to  apply  so 
much  to  his  soil,  if  light,  as  will  render  it 
sufficiently  compact  to  retain  moisture  and 
heat ;  for  a  sandy  soil  is  composed  of  spherical 
particles,  and  is  too  readily  ventilated  and 
drained  of  its  moisture,  and  being  mixed  with 
lime,  the  interstices  being  closed,  the  soil  is 
greatly  improved.  After  several  years  of  ex- 
perience and  careful  observation,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  lime,  when  applied  to  a  sandy 
soil,  renders  it  more  compact,  and  much  more 
productive;  and  that  manure,  when  applied 
to  it  after  a  dressing  of  lime,  will  have  a  much 
more  lasting  influence  than  it  would  have  had 
before  its  application.  Upon  heavy  soils,  lime 
Bhould  be  applied  only  in  such  proportions  as 
will  render  it  most  mellow  or  friable ;  any 
thing  beyond  this,  will  be  found  to  be  injuri- 
ous. It  is  not  material,  as  I  apprehend,  whe- 
ther it  be  put  on  in  a  hot  or  cold  state,  be- 


cause it  is  soon  cooled  under  atmospheric  in- 
fluence after  being  slaked,  and  cannot  be 
ploughed  in  after  being  spread  before  it  bo- 
comes  chilled.  I  usually  apply  it  in  the 
spring,  when  preparing  for  corn,  the  working 
of  v.'hich,  and  the  preparation  of  the  land  for 
subsequent  crops,  thoroughly  mix  it  with 
the  soil.  I  obtain  the  lime  when  ready  to 
apply  it,  have  it  placed  in  a  situation  conve- 
nient for  water,  where  it  is  immediately 
slaked  ;  and  as  it  falls,  it  is  carted  out  and 
spread  upon  the  land  previously  ploughed, 
which,  after  being  harrowed,  is  struck  out 
and  planted.  I  have  applied  it  in  other  ways, 
but  the  results  were  never  so  satisfactory. 

1  have  been  told  by  Fome  farmers,  that  the 
greatest  benefits  from  the  use  of  lime  on  their 
land  are  exhibited  in  about  seven  years  after 
its  application;  some  say  in  four  years; 
some  contend  that  they  have  seen  its  eflTects 
the  second  year,  and  others  say  that  they 
never  saw  any  effect  whatever  from  its  ap- 
plication, although  they  put  it  on  in  gene- 
rous quantities.  Now,  I  verily  believe  all 
these  statements  to  be  true,  and  I  account 
for  this  singular  anomaly  in  the  following 
manner.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  lime  was 
ploughed  in  so  deep  that  it  was  never  mixed 
with  the  soil,  and  therefore  produced  no  ef- 
fect; and  in  the  former,  the  admixture  took 
place  probably  in  one,  four,  or  seven  years 
after  it  was  applied.  In  some  cases,  it  is 
said,  land  has  been  injured  by  it.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  in  those  cases  the  farmer 
has  been  too  generous,  and  would  recommend 
as  a  corrective,  that  he  plough  deeper,  and 
thereby  mix  more  earth  with  his  lime.  He 
will  thence  have  the  advantage  of  a  deeper 
soil.  As  the  quantity  best  adapted  to  improve 
most  soils,  I  would  recommend  from  forty  to 
fifty  bushels  unslaked  to  the  acre.  I  have 
found  excellent  results  on  sandy,  clayey,  and 
loamy  soils,  from  the  application  of  that 
quantity.  As  I  have  never  farmed  limestone 
or  red  shell  soils,  I  cannot  advise  respecting 
them. 

I  therefore  repeat,  mix  your  soil  well  with 
the  lime  which  you  may  put  upon  it  —  pul- 
verize it  thoroughly  —  destroy  all  natural 
vegetation,  if  you  wish  to  raise  naturalized 
crops — exercise  a  sound  judgment  as  to  time 
and  method,  and  you  will  seldom  have  reason 
to  complain,  in  this  part  of  Pennsylvania,  at 
least,  either  of  an  ungrateful  soil,  or  an  un- 
favourable climate. 

Kenderton  Smith. 
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When  I  consider  that  what  was  thought 
by  my  father  fifty  years  ago  to  be  venerable 
and  sacred,  is  now  laughed  at  as  ridiculous 
and  absurd,  have  I  not  a  right  to  expect  and 
believe  in  the  continuance  of  progress  ? 


No.  11. 
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For  tl;e  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Magnesian  Lime. 

Mr.  Editor, — Having  always  been  ready 
to  respond,  in  the  main,  to  your  agricultural 
views,  I  noticed  in  the  last  (Cabinet,  a  select- 
ed article  from  tlie  "General  Report  of  Scot- 
land," on  the  subject  of  magnesian  lime;  and 
believing  that  you,  as  conductor  of  the  Cabi- 
net, endorsed  those  opinions  before  they  were 
suffered  to  appear  in  its  columns,  I  cannot 
forbear  joining  issue.*  When  we  observe 
correspondents  firing  at  each  otlier,  on  "  moot- 
ed points,"  there  is  no  great  interest  in  agri- 
culture jeopardized,  because  their  several  no- 
tions are  "  passed  for  their  worth."  Not  so 
with  the  conductor;  he  is  valued  in  the  light 
of  a  teacher;  his  views  with  the  reader  al- 
ways have  greater  weiglit,  either  for  good  or 
evil. 

Tlie  article  in  question,  I  now  wish  to  take 
i:p;  and  contend,  that  if  such  opinion  should 
become  disseminated  and  prevail  among  the 
inexperienced  farmers,  it  would  arrest  the 
march  of  improvement:  yes,  throw  cold  water 
on  that  "  spirit  for  liming,"  which  has  done 
more  in  Pennsylvania  to  renovate  poor  primi- 
tive soils,  and  even  improve  those  in  forma- 
tion of  a  transition  and  secondary  character, 
to  the  very  acme  of  fertility,  than  all  other 
means  combined.  The  fact  and  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  tlie  very  richest  and  most  valuable 
land  in  Pennsylvania,  particularly  in  Lan- 
caster and  Chester  counties,  including  the 
great  valley  of  the  latter,  the  very  finest 
farms  of  these  counties,  overlay  the  magne- 
eian  limestone;  and  what  is  more  conclusive, 
the  most  striking  fertilizing  and  durable  ef- 
fects ever  produced  by  the  use  of  lime  here 
in  this  county  and  in  Chester,  particularly 
the  southwestern  part,  including  Upper  and 
Lower  Oxford,  East  and  West  Nottingham 
townships,  have  been  from  magnoaan  lime. 
Cecil  county,  Maryland, /oo,  will  not  be  want- 
ing in  her  testimony  in  favour  of  the  magne- 
sian lime,  which  has  changed  some  of  her 
sterile  "  barrens"  into  productive  farms,  at  a 
cost  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  cents  per 


*  We  have  taken  a  different  view  of  the  proper  pro- 
\-i;ico  of  an  agricultural  journal.  The  article  at  page 
270,  on  the  subject  of  Magnesian  Lime,  was  intro- 
duce;! for  the  purpose  of  calling  up  such  writers  as  Mr. 
Kinzer,  whose  excellent  and  well-written  article  will, 
it  is  hoped,  bring  forth  communications  from  those  of 
our  friends  who,  without  going  back  to  the  time  of  Dr. 
Tennant  or  Dr.  Davy,  conceive  tliey  have  had  experi- 
ence, of  the  fact,  that  magnesian  lime  has  been  injuri- 
ous to  their  land,  rather  than  otherwise.  Truth  will 
bear  investigation;  the  question  has  not  yet  been  de- 
cided. The  pages  of  the  Cabinet  are  offered  for  record- 
ing the  views  of  those  on  both  sides.  Will  they  be 
pleased  to  make  use  of  them  7— E0. 


bushel  —  ample  te.'.timony.  For  Lancaster 
county  and  the  southwest  of  Chester  county, 
also  of  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  1  speak  ad- 
visedly and  understandingly.  If  my  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  great  valley  of  Chester 
be  not  authentic,  some  intelligent  writer  hail- 
ing from  the  "Home  of  Agriculture,"  will 
put  me  right.  But  in  this  stage  of  the  issue, 
let  us  come  and  rea.?on  together.  After  de- 
scribing the  real  practical  effects  produced  so 
extensively  by  correctly  analyzed  magnesian 
lime,  under  our  own  eyes,  observation  and 
experience,  let  us  examine  first  into  the  ori- 
gin of  the  notion,  that  magnesian  lime  is  pre- 
judicial to  vegetation,  and  then  follow  with 
an  array  of  such  scientific  testimony,  which, 
in  addition  to  the  existing  state  of  experi- 
ence, as  above,  in  real  practice,  ought,  I 
think,  to  explode  the  absurdity. 

1st.  The  origin  of  the  prejudice,  it  appears, 
dates  from  an  experiment  made  by  Smithson 
Tennant,  a  physician  of  Yorkshire,  in  Eng- 
land, forty-one  years  ago,  (nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury,) who  was  a  chemist.  It  would  seem 
that  Dr.  Tennant  is  quoted,  and  he  only,  up 
to  this  day,  to  father  the  numerous  offspring 
of  this  unfounded  prejudice.  He,  to  test  the 
matter,  sowed  different  seeds  in  a  bed  of  cal- 
cined magnesia,  mixed  with  some  soil:  he 
found  they  vegetated  in  an  imperfect  man- 
ner, and  the  plants  were  unhealthy ;  he  then 
disingenuously  inferred,  that  magnesian  lime 
is  injurious.  Had  the  Doctor  sowed  his  seed 
among  soil  too  highly  charged  with  ashes, 
pure  lime,  or  liquid  manure,  we  presume  the 
result  would  have  been  the  same.  Although 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  speaks  respectfully  of 
both  the  experimenter  and  the  experiment, 
yet  his  own  experience  proved  that  his  bar- 
ley grew  belter  on  soil  with  some  magnesia, 
than  it  did  on  the  same  soil  without  magne- 
sia. "  Amongst  some  specimens  of  lime- 
stone," ho  says,  "  which  Lord  Somerville  put 
into  my  hands,  two,  marked  as  peculiarly 
good  for  agricultural  purposes,  proved  to  be 
magnesian  limestones."  Ure,  in  his  valuable 
work  on  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  mines, 
uses  this  language:  "Great  quantities  of 
magnesian  lime  ate  annually  brought  from 
Sunderland  to  Scotland  by  the  Fifeshire  farm- 
ers, and  employed  very  beneficially  by  them 
as  a  fertilizing  manure  in  preference  to  any 
other  kind  of  lime.  It  has  been  unjustly  and 
unfairly  denounced  by  Mr.  Tennant,  and 
questioned  by  Sir  H.  Davy  as  a  sterilizer. 

Bakewell's  Geology,  of  which  in  point  of 
merit  and  value,  it  is  sufficient  only  to  say, 
that  it  has  undergone  an  American  edition 
by  Professor  Silliman,  of  New  Haven.  We 
quote  page  390,  as  follows :  "  The  magnesian 
lime  acts  more  powerfully  in  destroying  un- 
decomposed  vegetable  matter,  than  common 
lime,  and  its  effects  on  land  are  more  dura- 
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ble:  hence  it  is,  in  reality,  of  greater  vr.lue 
in  agriculture,  as  a  much  smaller  quantity 
will  answer  the  same  purpose."  "Among 
the  fertile  soils  of  France,  magnesia  is  found 
to  be  one  of  the  principal  fertilizing  constitu- 
ents."— Bergman, 

"  Magnesia,  in  consequence  of  its  solubility 
in  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  exerts  an  ac- 
tion in  the  soil  analogous  to  lime,  and  enters 
into  the  composition  of  plants." — Prof.  Gio- 
bert. 

"In  sterile  magnesian  soils  in  the  vicinity 
of  mines  or  quarries,  where  it  is  found  pure, 
the  sterility  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  cohe- 
sion of  their  parts,  oxide  of  iron,  lack  of  vege- 
table substance,  alumina,  and  other  ingredi- 
ents.— Mons.  Abbene. 

"Though  it  is  now  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained, that  the  presence  of  magnesian  earth 
in  lime  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  its 
useful  properties  when  employed  as  a  fertil- 
izing agent  in  the  soil,  yet  its  hurtfulness  as 
a  flux'in  the  process  of  making  iron,  is  well 
established." — Fifth  Amnuil  Report,  read  in 
Se7iale  Feb.  1841,  by  H.  D.  Rogers,  State 
Geologist. 

"  Most  all  the  limestones  of  the  United 
States  abound  in  magnesia,  yielding  lime 
capable  of  hardening  under  water,  or  hy- 
draulic cement." — Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers. 

The  latter  quotation  proving  the  superiori- 
ty of  magnesian  lime  for  building  and  plas- 
tering purposes,  I  set  out  to  prove  its  superi- 
ority for  agricultural  purposes,  and  reprobate 
the  prejudice  which  some  few  have  urged 
against  it.  Have  I  succeeded  ?  Lot  the  ad- 
vocates of  Tennant's  experiment  answer,  and 
give  as  good  and  high  authority, 

W.  Penn  Kinzer. 

Springlawn  Farm,  Pequea, 
Lancaster  County,  April  30,  1841. 


Book-Farming. 

Book-farming  we  know  is  not  in  favour 
with  farmers,  otherwise  we  should  find  ad- 
mittance into  every  farmer's  library,  and 
every  farmer  has  a  library  of  some  sort.  But 
although  we  know,  and  therefore  admit,  that 
no  man  can  be  made  a  farmer  by  book,  yet 
we  cannot  admit  that  the  best  farmer  may 
not,  at  some  time,  find  very  valuable  hints  in 
a  book.  They  cannot  know  every  article  of 
practice  which  is  followed  in  every  other  part 
of  the  country;  and  as  many  practices  are 
discovered  by  what  is  called  chance  or  acci- 
dent, it  is  clear  that  the  discovery  cannot  be 
made  generally  known  but  by  being  dissemi- 
nated by  books.  A  farmer  who  travels,  ap- 
preciates the  information  which  he  receives 
in  conversation  with  others,  and  by  observa- 
tion of  field  labour ;  such  a  farmer  possesses 
advantages  over  him  who  always  remains  at 


home,  or  within  the  circle  of  bis  markets; 
and  the  object  of  an  agricultural  book,  and 
particularly  of  an  agricultural  periodical 
work,  is,  at  slated  times,  to  carry  hints,  sug- 
gestions and  discoveries,  important  or  un- 
important, to  the  home  of  the  farmer,  that  he 
who  prefers  to  stay  at  home,  may  possess  the 
advantages  of  him  wiio  travels  at  times 
abroad  ;  and  that  he  who  travels  abroad  may 
compare  what  he  has  seen  with  what  he  reads, 
and  decide  which  practice  is  best  suited  to 
his  particular  purpose ;  or,  perhaps,  when  he 
is  comparing  the  hints  of  others,  he  may  him- 
self discover  a  practice  superior  to  them  all. 
In  this  manner,  a  good  periodical  work  is  the 
means  of  disseminating  through  the  country 
practices,  which  would  otherwise  be  confined 
to  the  district  which  gave  them  birth.  The 
collection  and  presentation  of  these  desiderata 
are  attended  with  much  trouble  and  expense, 
and  unless  the  labour  is  appreciated  and  en- 
couraged— and  hitherto  it  has  not  generally 
been  appreciated  and  encouraged  as  it  ought 
—  it  is  impossible  to  employ  the  best  means 
to  collect  the  most  valuable  kind  of  informa- 
tion for  presentation. — Quar.  Jour.  Ag. 


On  the  Disease  in  Oats  called  "  Sedging." 

"There  is  a  disease  by  which  oats  are 
sometimes  extensively  affected,  called  "  Sedg- 
ing :"  the  oats  beard  well,  and  continue  for 
some  time  apparently  to  thrive,  but  soon  get 
into  a  bushy  state,  and  the  leaves  become 
broad,  like  flags  or  "sedge."  Upon  examin- 
ing the  roots,  they  are  found  diseased  and 
full  of  tubercles,  which,  upon  being  opened, 
contain  a  reddish  powder  and  animalculse; — 
the  plants,  incapable  of  bringing  their  seed 
to  perfection,  continue  some  time  in  this  state 
and  then  die  away,  reducing  the  crop,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality,  to  almost  nothing. 
Potato  oats  are  more  liable  than  others  to 
this  disease,  and  early  crops  have  been  at- 
tacked, while  those  of  very  inferior  quality, 
and  cut  green,  have  escaped.  Were  a  dis- 
covery to  be  made  of  the  cause  and  cure  of 
the  disease,  it  would  confer  an  obligation  on 
the  farming  interest  to  make  it  knowii." 

Note.  In  our  experience  of  this  disease  in 
oats,  we  have  always  observed  its  recurrence 
on  the  same  portion  of  the  field ;  and  believ- 
ing it  from  this  circumstance  to  be  a  local 
affection,  we  have,  by  local  draining,  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a  perfect  cure.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  insects  we  conceive  to  be  the 
EFFECT,  and  not  the  cause  of  the  disease. — 
Ed.  Ag.  Jour. 

The  same  disease,  namely,  the  gouty  protuberances 
on  the  roots  of  the  ruta  baga,  often  arises,  no  doubt 
from  the  same  source,  an  unhealthy  subsoil.— Ed. 


No.  11.  Mode  of  Applying  Manure.  —  Sugar- Beet  for  Stod: 
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Best  Mode  of  Applying:  Manure. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  farmers  and  gardeners 
at  Framington,  this  interesting  subject  was 
fully  discussed.  Major  Wiieeler  was  of  opin- 
ion that  none  of  the  virtues  of  manure  were 
ever  lost  by  deeply  burying  them  in  the  soil, 
for  if  less  advantage  were  derived  the  pre- 
sent year,  more  would  be  the  result  the  next: 
he  had  buried  manure  two  feet  deep  in  his 
garden,  and  even  then  his  crops  found  it, 
having  always  noticed  that  the  deeper  and 
more  intimately  mixed  with  the  soil  is  the 
manure,  the  more  able  the  plants  to  resist  the 
efl'ects  of  drought.  He  did  not  believe  that 
any  valuable  portion  of  the  manure  v^ashed 
down  out  of  the  reach  of  the  roots  of  plants; 
he  thought  they  would  always  extend  as  low 
as  the  manures  applied  were  found. 

Mr.  N.  Stone  tiiought  he  had  seen  several 
instances  where  the  manures  had  been  placed 
too  deep,  and  mentioned  several  cases  where 
a  heavy  coat  had  been  turned  deep,  and  but 
little  benefit  had  been  found  from  it  at  har- 
vest, either  in  that  or  the  following  year. 

Dr.  Dean  observed,  that  as  all  manures 
must  assume  either  a  liquid  or  a  gaseous  form 
before  they  could  become  food  for  plants,  he 
thought  it  probable  that  we  lost  a  valuable 
portion  of  them,  in  consequence  of  their  leach- 
ing down  far  below  the  reach  of  plants  when 
we  buried  them  deep  in  the  soil :  he  did  not 
see  why  the  liquid  matter  should  not  descend 
with  as  much  facility  as  water,  and  he  feared 
that  it  often  sunk  so  low  as  to  be  of  no  use  to 
the  cultivator.  He  fully  agreed  with  those 
who  conceive  that  we  derive  the  greatest 
benefit  from  our  manures  when  we  take  the 
trouble  to  form  compost  heaps,  and  mingle 
extraneous  matter  with  the  manure  from  the 
Btables;  that  in  such  case  we  can  lay  them 
nearer  the  surface;  that  gases  would  always 
rise  from  them,  and  be  lost,  when  there  were 
not  plants  on  the  ground  to  absorb  them.  He 
therefore  preferred  to  make  use  of  compost  ma- 
nure, and  to  bury  those  but  slightly  in  the  soil. 
Major  Wheeler  could  not  conceive  how 
any  valuable  portion  of  manures  could  bo  lost 
by  being  buried  deeply ;  he  thought,  if  they 
were  so  buried  as  to  prevent  evaporation,  they 
might  be  kept  a  long  time ;  and  if  they  did  not 
operate  so  powerfully  during  the  first  season, 
we  must,  eventually,  obtain  the  full  benefit, 
for  they  could  not  be  lost.  He  said  an  ex- 
periment had  been  made  of  leaching  a  quan- 
tity of  manure  through  a  body  of  sandy  loam 
soil,  placed  in  a  barrel,  the  bed  of  manure 
being  one  or  two  inches  thick  above  the  loam, 
and  the  body  of  the  loam  being  one  or  two 
feet  in  depth,  and  the  water  which  drained 
through  this  mass  issued  out  pure  and  sweet. 
In  this  case,  all  the  salts  valuable  for  vegeta- 
tion must  have  separated  from  the  water,  and 
have  lodged  in  the  loam. 


Dr.  Dean  replied,  we  must  be  cautious  of 
being  led  astray  by  mere  theory,  and  remind- 
ed his  hearers  of  a  dispute  between  Judge 
Buel  and  J.  I.  Fessenden ;  the  latter  contend- 
ing that  plants  draw  all  their  nourishment 
from  the  atmosphere,  while  the  former  thought 
they  must  receive  so?«e  food  from  the  soil. 
He  argued,  he  had  known  large  quantities  of 
manure  spread  on  a  field  and  turned  in  deep 
with  a  plough,  and  neitlier  the  first  nor  the 
after  crops  v»'ere  answerable  to  the  quantity 
of  manure  so  applied  ;  but  better  harvests  had 
been  obtained  on  the  same  field  with  far  less 
manure,  when  applied  more  near  the  surface. 
He  had  bought  a  field  a  few  years  ago,  the 
soil  of  which  was  a  sandy  loam;  by  constant 
cropping  it  had  become  so  exhausted,  that 
I  ho  vegetable  growth  upon  it  was  very  light. 
Upon  this  land  he  had  carted  not  less  than 
one  hundred  loads  per  acre  of  peat  muck, 
v.'hich  he  found  near  this  field,  but  first  put 
in  heaps  and  mixed  stable  manure  with  it; 
and  after  fermentation  had  taken  place,  he 
applied  this  compost  near  the  surface,  cover- 
ing it  only  as  much  as  a  harrow  or  cultivator 
would  do  it;  and  he  now  obtains  excellent 
crops,  and  thinks  he  has,  in  some  degree,  al- 
tered the  nature  of  the  soil  and  bettered  it 
permanently,  more  than  it  could  have  been 
done,  had  he  applied  nothing  but  stable  or 
barn  manure:  his  crops  have  ever  been  bet- 
ter, even  on  light  soils,  when  he  but  slightly 
covers  his  manures. 


Sugar-Beet  for  Stock. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Morton,  in  an  address  before 
the  Cumberland  Agricultural  Society,  recom- 
mends strongly  the  culture  of  the  sugar-beet. 
He  says: 

"  I  can  most  confidently  recommend  the 
beet,  for  I  have  cultivated  it  for  some  7  or  8 
years,  and  have  never  experienced  a  failure; 
my  best  crops  being  produced  in  the  driest 
years.  I  believe  that  six  or  eight  times  as 
much  food  for  cows,  sheep  or  hogs,  may  be 
produced  from  the  same  quantity  of  land  in 
this  crop,  as  in  any  other  that  I  have  ever 
tried  :  their  product  is  prodigious  on  the  rich- 
est land,  and  they  are  worth  cultivating  on 
that  of  medium  quality.  If  the  introduction 
of  turnip  husbandry  into  England  is  consider- 
ed there  the  greatest  era  in  their  agricultural 
history,  we  may  well  be  thankful  that  a  root, 
much  richer  and  more  productive,  is  found  so 
well  adapted  to  our  more  arid  country.  There 
are,  however,  two  things  specially  to  be  al- 
luded to  in  its  culture;  the  soil  should  have  a 
cool  substratum,  and  the  land  should  receive 
a  thorough  fall  ploughing  to  destroy  insects. 
I  lost  three-fourths  of  my  first  sowmg  the  last 
season  from  neglecting  to  plough  in  the  fall." 
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Slabherivs  in  Horses. 


Vol.  V. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Fanners'  Cabinet. 
Slabbering  in  Horses. 

Sir, — In  the  No.  of  the  Cabinet  for  April, 
a  correspondent  attributes  the  slabbers  in 
horses  to  the  plant  called  the  Spurge  (Eu- 
phorbia maculata,)  which  is  generally  found 
in  second  crop  clover ;  and  'not  to  the  clover 
itself.  Now,  at  that  time,  I  was  not  prepared 
to  believe  that  this  account  was  correct,  for 
I  had  never  noticed  that  plant  to  infest  par- 
ticularly the  second  crop  of  clover,  and  not 
ihe^rs^;  besides,  I  had  always  been  tauglit  to 
believe  it  was  the  clover  itself  which  Vy'asthe 
deleterious  substance ;  and  never  before  hav- 
ing heard  that  the  thing  had  been  doubted,  I 
confess  that  your  correspondent's  new  notion 
had  but  little  weight  with  me. 

I  find,  however,  that  the  idea  is  by  no  means 
new,  for  in  the  2d  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting  Agri- 
culture, page  350,  there  is  a  valuable  paper 
on  this  subject,  written  by  Mr.  A.  Parlee, 
dated  Wilmington,  Del.,  1810,  in  which  it  is 
made  evident  by  experiment,  that  this  plant 
is  at  least  one  of  the  causes  of  that  singular 
disease,  and  goes  far  to  exonerate  clover,  in 
any  stage,  from  the  charge  of  any  poisonous 
quality  whatever.  Permit  me  to  copy  it  for 
your  pages. 

"  I  communicate  to  you  the  result  of  some 
observations  and  experiments  which  I  have 
made  on  the  spotted  Spurge  (Euphorbia  ma- 
culata,) relative  to  its  being  the  cause  of  the 
salivation  that  occurs  so  frequently  amongst 
liorsos  while  feeding  the  second  crop  of  clo- 
ver. The  occurrence  of  a  profuse  discharge 
of  saliva  from  horses,  and  its  rapid  production 
of  great  debility  and  emaciation,  had  net  only 
excited  the  surprise  of  many  of  the  farmers, 
but  had  also  given  rise  to  various  conjectures 
as  to  the  cause  of  it :  opinions  were  founded 
on  no  substantial  data,  but  often  originated 
from  the  most  vague  surmises ;  by  many,  it 
was  imputed  solely  to  a  peculiar  quality  in- 
lierent  in  the  second  crop  of  clover,  as  it  gen- 
erally first  appeared  when  the  animals  were 
put  to  pasture  on  it;  and  the  disease  being 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  that  descrip- 
tion of  pasturage,  this  was  considered  a  cor- 
roborating evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the 
hypothesis:  but  its  not  having  occurred  for 
many  years  after  clover  had  been  extensively 
cultivated,  and  never  having  occurred  in 
many  places  where  horses  are  pastured  alto- 
gether on  clover,  sufficiently  proved  that 
opinion  to  be  erroneous.  It  was  then  attri- 
buted to  the  effects  of  piaster — but  from  the 
occurrence  of  it  on  many  farms  where  plaster 
had  never  been  used,  as  well  as  its  not  having 
occurred  where  it  had  been  used  very  copi- 
ously, this  opinion  was  proved  to  be  equally 
incorrect  with  the  former. 


"  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  fact 
by  experiment,  I  procured  a  small  quantity 
of  the  Euphorbia  maculata,  and  gave  it  to  a 
horse,  enveloped  in  a  small  quantity  of  clover, 
carefully  gathered,  stem  by  stem,  and  per- 
fectly free  from  all  other  vegetables  or  extra- 
neous matter  whatever :  a  pi  eternatural  dis- 
charge of  saliva  took  place  in  half  an  hour. 
This  experiment  was  frequently  repeated, 
and  invariably  with  the  same  result.  Again, 
to  prove  that  clover  did  not  contribute  to- 
wards it,  in  some  cases  other  grasses  were 
used  as  an  envelope,  with  the  same  effect; 
and  when  the  horse  was  perfectly  free  from 
slabbering,  a  considerable  quantity  of  clover, 
carefully  gathered  without  the  Euphorbia, 
was  given  to  him,  and  no  such  effect  waa 
produced.  These  experiments  I  considered 
sufiicient  to  prove  that  the  Euphorbia  macu- 
lata would  produce  salivation,  and  I  am  in- 
duced to  think  it  is  the  general,  if  not  the 
only  cause  of  it.  This  plant,  delighting  in 
the  well-cultivated  clover  ground,  sends  oflf 
many  slender  spreading  branches  about  the 
height  of  the  second  crop,  and  is  then  very 
liable  to  be  taken  in  with  the  clover  by  the 
larger-mouthed  animals:  but  whether  this 
species  of  Euphorbia  has  flourished  for  a  long 
time  in  this  part  of  the  country,  or  has  but 
lately  migrated  into  it,  1  have  not  ascer- 
tained ;  but  in  either  case,  its  having  but  re- 
cently intruded  itself  into  the  pasture  fields 
can  be  easily  accounted  for :  it  comes  for- 
ward, flowers,  and  ripens  its  seed  about  the 
same  time  with  the  second  crop  of  clover ; 
and  as  clover-seed  is  generally  gathered  from 
the  second  crop,  it  must  be  very  liable  to 
have  some  of  the  seed  of  Euphorbia  gathered 
with  it,  and  may  in  this  way  be  extensively 
diffused  over  the  country.  The  slabbering 
was  observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  West- 
chester before  it  was  seen  in  this  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  as  the  farmers  here  have  generally 
obtained  their  clover-seed  from  thence,  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  it  has  been  intro- 
duced in  that  manner. 

"All  the  plants  of  the  genus  Euphorbia 
contain  an  extremely  acrid  juice;  many  of 
them  stand  at  the  head  of  the  catalogue  of 
vegetable  poisons ;  some  of  them  when  rubbed 
on  the  skin  will  produce  excoriation  ;  and  the 
least  acrid  of  them,  when  taken  into  the 
mouth,  act  as  powerful  masticatories ;  but  the 
macularia  possesses  its  greatest  acrimony 
when  in  flower,  or  a  little  before,  and  at  that 
time  the  salivation  has  been  observed  to  be 
most  prevalent.  Most  plants,  when  thorough- 
ly dried  in  the  sun,  lose  much  of  their  virtue ; 
and  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  Euphorbia ; 
and  for  this  reason  hay,  when  containing  it, 
if  thoroughly  dried  in  the  sun,  will  not  be 
near  so  productive  of  salivation  as  when  it 
has  been  dried  in  the  shade ;  and  this  circum 
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stance  should  be  attended  to  when  frathering 
hay  containing-  it.  From  the  foregoing  ob- 
servation?, therefore,  1  think  it  extremely 
probable  that  the  plant  in  question  is  the 
general  cause  of  salivation  in  horses.  There 
are  other  plants  which  act  as  masticatories, 
but  there  are  very  few  of  them  that  are  liable 
to  be  eaten  by  the  graminivorous  animals,  I 
am  however  certain,  that  the  Euphorbia  ma- 
culata  will  produce  it,  and  have  always  ob- 
served it  to  abound  in  the  fields  when  slab- 
bering was  prevalent." 

This  plant  begins  to  be  in  flower  in  July, 
or  beginning  of  August,  and  continues  to 
bloom  for  several  weeks,  during  which  time 
it  no  doubt  possesses  the  greatest  acrimony ; 
and  it  is  at  this  time  tliat  horses  are  most 
commonly  affected  with  the  disease  called 
slabbering. 

John  Daly. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Potatoes. 

"  Let  nature  liave  lier  perfect  work." 

Mr.  Editor, — Had  your  correspondent  C. 
(p.  296,  No.  9,  for  April)  lived  a  century 
ago,  his  proposal  to  deprive  the  potato  plant 
of  its  seed-vessels  to  strengthen  the  root, 
would  have  been  in  season,  for  the  wise  folks 
of  that  age  supposed  that  *'  art  could  improve 
nature;"  but  such  a  scheme  as  that  which  he 
advocates  is  now  quite  out  of  date,  for  it  is 
found  that  nature  is  in  every  thing  perfect, 
and  all  that  man  can  do  is  to  assist  her  by 
bringing  within  her  reach  the  materials  for 
her  work,  or  removing  out  of  the  way  those 
obstacles  that  would  impede  her  progress. 
The  instance  which  he  cites,  of  an  experi- 
ment made  by  M.  Zeller,  Director  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Society  of  Darmstadt,  is  only  tiie 
repetition  of  the  old  story,  which  has  come 
regularly  up  and  gone  regularly  down  for  the 
last  age:  the  plan  has  been  advocated  and 
abandoned  times  and  often,  and  wise  men 
have  at  length  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
Nature  knows  best  how  to  do  her  own  work. 
An  account  of  M.  Zeller's  experiment  of  re- 
moving the  potato  blossom,  is  going  the  round 
of  the  agricultural  papers,  and  the  difference 
in  favour  of  the  operation  is  generally  made 
to  appear,  as  stated  in  the  Cabinet,  namely, 
as  476  to  37;  but  the  latter  number  is  evi- 
dently a  misprint — it  should  be  as  47G  to 
437,  and  so  it  is  stated  in  the  New  England 
Farmer,  one  of  the  best  agricultural  journals 
in  the  United  States.  A. 

P.S.  Is  it  not  time,  now-abeut,  to  revive 
again  the  hilling  of  corn] 


We  can  never  hope  to  render  soils  more 
fruitful  by  applying  a  gill  of  manure  to  the 
hill,  and  then  carrying  off  the  whole  product. 


Tillage  in  the  Hebrides  in  1811. 

The  tillage  of  a  great  portion  of  the  He- 
brides (Scotch  Islands)  is  thus  described  in 
the  agricultural  survey  of  those  islands.  "A 
man  walking  backward,  v\'ith  his  face  towards 
four  horses  abreast,  brandishing  his  cudgel  in 
tlieir  noses  and  eyes  to  make  them  advance, 
followed  by  a  ristle-plough  employing  a  horse 
and  two  men — the  three,  commonly  all  toge- 
ther superfluous — still  followed  by  four  other 
hor.ses,  dragging  clumsy  harrows  fixed  by 
hair  ropes  to  their  ttiils,  and  almost  bursting 
their  spinal  marrow  at  every  tug  and  writhing 
of  their  tortured  carcasses !  All  this  caval- 
cade on  ground  uninclosed,  undrained,  and 
yielding  on  an  average  three  returns  only  for 
the  seed  sown,  and  sometimes  lost  altogether 
by  the  depredations  of  cattle,  or  accidents  in 
a  late  harvest!  Much  of  the  most  laborious 
and  degrading  work  —  such  as  carrying  bur- 
dens of  manure  and  peats  upon  their  back  — 
performed  by  women.''^ — MacdonaliTs  Sur- 
vey. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Mildew. 

Sir, — On  a  visit  yesterday  to  a  friend  in 
Jersey,  I  was  shown  on  his  finely-cultivated 
farm,  three  fields  of  wheat  of  the  greatest 
luxuriance,  and  promising  a  rich  reward  at 
harvest.  The  best  of  these  was  sown  in  Au- 
gust, the  next  best  in  September,  and  the  re- 
maining piece  in  October:  the  whole  at  pre- 
sent is  free  from  the  fly,  but  I  fear  my  friend 
must  make  up  his  mind  to  a  decided  case  of 
mildew  in  all,  as  they  are  all  seeded  with 
timothy,  and  are  remarkably  thickly  set.  If 
Colonel  Smitii's  theory  of  mildew  be  correct 
— of  which  I  have  no  doubt,  and  of  which  my 
friend  entertains  the  greatest /effr — his  hopes 
will  "go  by  the  board"  as  certain  as  that  he 
will  have  deserved  a  better  fate.  The  above 
crops  are  the  most  luxuriant  that  I  have  seen, 
and  if  they  were  as  clear  of  grass  as  they  are 
of  weeds,  I  should  lay  the  yield  at  about  35 
bushels  per  acre ;  as  it  is,  however,  one  half 
that  quantity  and  a  third  of  the  quality  might 
be  nearer  tlie  mark. 

I  consider  the  agricultural  public  much  in- 
debted to  Col.  Smith  for  his  essay,  and  hope 
that  many  will  be  induced  by  it  to  make  a 
fair  trial  of  the  plan  which  he  proposes  to 
adopt,  and  which  has,  I  understand,  obtained 
the  sanction  of  experience  in  his  hands  and 
the  confidence  of  very  many  others.  In  my 
yesterday's  tour,  I  saw  rye  3  feet  in  height, 
with  the  ears  fairly  developed — a  remarkable 
growth  for  this  remarkably  backward  and 
untoward  spring. 

^      Jacob  Try  on. 

Pailad-.  May  3,  1841. 
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Blight  —  Mildew. 


Vol.  V. 


For  tlie  Farmers'  Cabinut. 
Blight  — dliidew. 

I  HAVE  been  a  good  deal  interested  in  look- 
ing over  Col.  Smith's  article  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Cabinet,  and  would  before  this 
have  said  so,  if  an  unusual  press  of  business 
had  not  deprived  me  of  the  necessary  leisure. 

The  wheat  crops  of  the  middle  states  have 
of  latter  years  become  so  precarious,  that 
every  rational  suggestion  as  to  the  "  cause 
and  remedy,"  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
farmer.  Our  wheat  and  rye,  and  Indian  corn, 
constitute,  emphatically,  the  staff"  of  life;  and 
when  there  is  so  widely  extended  a  failure  as 
there  was  of  rye  in  1836,  and  so  serious  an 
one  as  there  has  several  times  been  more  re- 
cently of  wheat,  every  person  who  finds  his 
garners  empty  when  he  had  hoped  to  have 
them  well  filled,  feels  that  the  subject  comes 
home  to  his  own  individual  interpst  and  com- 
fort, in  a  manner  that  is  of  no  trifling  conse- 
quence. 

Col.  Smith  thinks  that  the  growth  of  grass 
in  our  wheat  fields,  is  the  great  cause  of  the 
mildew,  which  so  frequently  and  so  suddenly 
prostrates  the  hopes  of  the  farmer.  He  talks 
of  the  "elements  of  vegetable  vigour  and  vi- 
tality"— the  "  elaboration"  of  sap  to  the  grain 
— and  the  difference  of  temperature  between 
the  soil  covered  with  a  coat  of  grass,  and  that 
which  is  exposed  to  the  sun,  &c.  Now,  all 
this  I  don't  profes.s  to  understand  much  about, 
being  a  plain  matter-of-fact  man,  and  literally 
eitiug  my  bread  in  the  sweat  of  my  face  : 
but  I  acknowledge  1  have  so  many  and  strong 
old-fashioned  partialities  in  favour  of  sowing 
grass  seeds  over  our  fields  of  winter  grain, 
that  I  am  reluctant  to  yield  it  to  any  theory, 
unless  it  shall  be  sustained  by  generally  ac- 
knowledged facts.  Now,  I  put  it  to  every 
man  who  has  raised  wheat  or  rye  for  the  last 
dozen  years — what  has  been  his  experience] 

Last  season,  and  in  the  harvest  of  1839, 
we  all  know  there  were  extensive  failures  of 
the  wheat  crop,  owing  to  the  depredations  of 
the  fly,  and  prevalence  of  mildews.  In  1839 
ray  wheat — between  the  first  and  last  sowing 
of  wliich  in  the  autunm  of  1838,  there  was  a 
difference  often  or  twelve  days — was  all  ex- 
ceedingly injured  by  the  mildews.  The  ear- 
liest sown,  however,  was  decidedly  the  best: 
it  was  all  sown  with  clover  and  timothy  in 
the  spring.  The  lowest  and  best  ground  had 
been  the  earliest  sown  with  wheat;  it  was 
the  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  grass ;  and 
there  was,  accordingly,  a  much  more  luxu- 
riant coat  in  that  part  at  harvest,  than  there 
was  in  the  higher  and  lighter  part  of  the  field. 
The  coat  of  grass,  then,  could  not  have  caused 
the  mildews  in  the  higher  and  lighter  part 
of  the  field;  nor  did  it,  apparently,  increase 
it  in  the  lower  part.     The  same  observations 


would  apply  to  my  wheat  last  season  ;  I  had 
two  lots,  the  soil  of  which  was  heavy  and  ra- 
ther low,  but  well  adapted  to  grass:  at  har- 
vest, the  grass  in  these  lots  was  luxuriant, 
while  in  the  higher  ground — and  every  body 
knows  that  our  dry  lands  in  Jersey  are  not 
very  favourable  to  the  growth  of  grass — had 
very  little  grass  scattered  over  it:  the  wheat 
here  was  almost  worthless,  while  that  which 
was  standing  with  a  fine  coat  of  grass  was 
good.  I  believe  the  secret  in  both  years  was 
in  the  early  sowing  of  the  wheat,  the  first 
being  put  in  about  the  5th,  and  the  residue 
finished  both  seasons  about  the  20ih  of  10th 
month. 

Have  I  already  taken  up  too  much  room, 
or  shall  I  remark  in  passing,  that  both  last 
year  and  the  year  before  1  had  two  or  three 
acres  of  Italian  spring  wheat;  both  lots  were 
sown  on  the  1st  day  of  the  4th  month,  and 
clover  and  timothy  sown  at  the  same  time : 
they  were  both  in  good  order,  and  at  harvest 
the  coating  of  grass  was  every  thing  I  wished 
it  to  be.  The  crop  in  1839  yielded  a  little 
more  than  twenty  bushels  per  acre  of  fine 
plump  grain,  and  the  straw  was  yellow,  bright 
and  clean,  as  could  well  be  imagined ;  last 
year  the  yield  was  but  eight  bushels  per  acre 
of  miserable  grain ;  the  straw  was  covered 
with  mildew,  and  a  great  deal  of  it  destroyed 
by  that  other  pest,  the  Hessian  fly.  I  whis- 
per in  the  Editor's  ear,  that  1  could  not  have 
borne  that  my  neighbours  should  have  seen 
me  "sweeping  the  field  with  ropes  while  the 
dew  was  on,"  for  some  of  them  might  have 
hurt  themselves  laughing,  while  others,  tak- 
ing it  up  more  seriously,  would  have  been  for 
sending  me  over  the  Schuylkill  to  your  palace 
for  the  insane ! 

Should  I  live  to  sow  wheat  again,  I  will 
put  it  in  early ;  and  if  my  good  friend,  the 
Colonel,  will  excuse  my  obstinacy,  I  don't 
mean  yet  to  forego  the  scattering  abroad  my 
grass  seed,  with  a  liberal  hand,  over  my  grain 
fields. 

Z.  Y. 

Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J.,  5th  mo.  7tli,  184]. 


The  beautiful  shade  trees  before  )'our 
dwellings  which  shield  you  from  the  heat  of 
summer,  and  shed  an  air  of  fragrance  and 
beauty  around  the  spot  on  which  they  stand, 
and  your  fruit  trees  from  which  you  have  so 
often  regaled  yourselves,  were  planted  by 

OTHER  HANDS. 


It  must  be  the  destiny  of  the  very  best  and 
richest  countries  to  degenerate,  whenever 
successive  croppings  of  even  the  richest  soils 
shall  be  pursued,  unless  the  requisite  means 
are  adopted  for  renovation. 
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PATRIOT. 


Patriot,  Roan,  calved  in  1804.     Bred  by  G.  Coates,     By  Duffield. 
G.  d.  Milbank,  by  Christopher  Holmes's  Bull. 


Dam  by  Haughton. 


This  engraving  is  from  a  superb  coloured  mezzotinto  print,  by  William  Ward,  from  a 
painting  from  the  life,  by  Thomas  Weaver ;  dedicated  to  Lord  Yarborough,  President  of  the 
Agricultural  Society  for  the  division  of  Lindsey,  county  of  Lincoln,  1810. 

Patriot  was  the  sire  of  many  very  valuable  individuals  of  the  short-horn  breed  of  cattle 
in  England,  and  was  himself  sold  for  five  hundred  guineas.  From  a  cross  with  such  an 
animal,  stock  has  been  raised  which  at  two  years  old  have  been  sold  to  the  butciiers  at 
astonishingly  high  prices;  ihe'ir  early  maturity  and  capacity  to  continue  growing,  rendering 
them  the  most  valuable  stock  for  the  farmer  and  grazier. — This  characteristic  has  excited 
the  wonder  and  obtained  the  approbation  of  every  one  not  blinded  by  interest  or  prejudice. 
Mr.  Nesham,  of  Houghton-le-spring,  fatted  a  short-horn  steer,  which,  at  25  months  old,  was 
completely  covered  with  fat  over  the  whole  carcass — supposed  to  be  the  fattest  steer  of  his 
age  ever  seen,  and  estimated  to  weigh  1050  lbs.  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  of  Ferryhill,  feeds  off 
his  short-horns  at  two  years  old,  and  has  obtained  from  the  butchers  as  high  a  price  as  $95 
a  head — the  time  of  selling  from  the  beginning  to  the  latter  end  of  May  :  in  the  first  winter 
he  feeds  with  straw  and  turnips,  in  a  fold  yard;  in  May  they  go  to  grass,  and  return  to  hay 
and  turnips  in  the  fold  yard  in  November,  for  the  winter:  sold  in  the  following  May  fiom 
grass.  Mr.  Bailey  observes,  the  common  practice  amongst  breeders  of  tiie  improved  short- 
horns is,  to  put  the  year-old  heifers  to  the  bull  the  beginning  of  July,  so  as  to  calve  not  later 
than  the  middle  of  May;  the  calves  run  with  and  suck  their  dams  until  August;  the  cows 
are  then  put  upon  after-grass,  and  are  fed  through  the  winter  with  turnips,  and  are  sold  to 
the  butcher  in  May  or  June  following  on  an  average  of  $125  a  head — which,  with  the  value 
of  the  calf,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  $150  for  a  three  year  old  heifer.  Mr.  Walton, 
in  Teesdale,  sells  his  steers  at  two  years  and  a  quarter  old  for  $100  to  $125  a  head,  fed 
solely  on  vegetable  food:  he  has  often,  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  bought  in  calves  of  the 
common  breed,  and  uniformly  found  that  his  own,  at  two  years  old,  were  fatter  and  more  fit 
for  the  butcher,  than  the  others  at  three,  although  kept  and  fed  exactly  alike.  Mr.  Coates 
slaughtered  a  heifer  which,  fed  on  turnips  and  hay  only,  weighed,  at  two  years  and  two 
months  old,  nine  hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds.  Mr.  John  Rennie,  of  Phantasie,  produced 
at  the  East  Lothian  Agricultural  Society's  meeting,  in  November,  1823,  a  steer  from  18  to 
20  months  old,  the  four  quarters  of  which  weighed  118  stones,  1  lb.,  (8  lbs.  to  the  stone),  or 
945  lbs.  lie  also  exhibited  before  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  a  steer,  aged  2  years 
and  4  months,  the  four  quarters  of  which  weighed  1231  lbs.  (153  stones,  7  lbs. — 8  lbs.  to  the 
etone). —  Youatl''s  Treat,  on  Cattle. 
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Mildeir,  Blight  or  Rust. 


Vol.  V. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Mildew,  Blight  or  Rnst. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  essay  by  Col.  K.  Smith, 
read  by  him  before  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  promoting  Agriculture,  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, deserves  notice.  In  my  remarks  I  shall 
be  brief,  and  I  hope  to  the  purpose.  Should 
subsequent  experience  prove  the  truth  of  the 
"  cause  and  remedy"  devised  by  that  gentle- 
man, he  will  merit  a  statue  of  gold,  and  farm- 
ers will  not  fail  to  raise  it;  but  the  period  for 
the  discovery  of  that  important  secret  has  not 
yet  arrived  :  the  combined  research  of  intelli- 
gent farmers  manifesting  the  same  zeal  which 
characterizes  Colonel  Smith,  will,  however, 
do  much  to  unravel  the  mystery.  I  am 
pleased  to  find  that  the  Colonel,  as  well  as 
others  of  your  correspondents,  deny  the 
agency  of  fungi  or  parasitic  plants  as  con- 
nected with  the  cause  of  blight,  however 
much  these  may  attend  as  an  effict.  Is  my 
friend,  Col.  Smith,  (for  a  man  who  exhibits 
such  ardour  in  the  cause  of  agriculture  can 
be  no  other  than  my  friend)  a  real  farmer  1  * 
But  I  digress. 

The  respectable  writer  asserts,  that  grass- 
seed  sown  amongst  wheat  is  the  cause  of 
mildew,  and  to  abstain  from  this  practice  con- 
stitutes the  remedy.  In  this  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, I  can  only  say,  we  farmers  of  Lancaster 
county  who  make  wheat-growing  our  princi- 
pal business,  ought  to  be  permitted  to  record 
our  experience  and  close  observation  against 
this  "cause  and  remedy;"  our  practice  and 
observation  condemn  both,  and  we  can  furnish 
instances  times  and  again  in  proof  of  the  as- 
sertion. Many  farmers  in  this  county  still 
take  two  crops  of  wheat  successively  off  the 
same  field ;  the  first  being  sown  on  clover 
lay,  when,  if  the  field  lie  low  and  flat,  and  is 
destitute  of  manure  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
tiie  crop  will  be  liable  to  blight,  although,  let 
it  be  remembered,  grass-seed  is  never  sown 
with  this  first  crop;  then,  when  the  second 
crop  of  wheat  follows,  and  frequently  half  the 
field  gets  a  dressing  of  stable  manure,  and 
the  whole  field,  after  being  sown  with  wheat, 
is  also  sown  with  grass-seed,  even  should  mil- 
dew be  prevalent  the  following  harvest,  a 
good  crop  of  wheat  and  grass,  too,  may  be 
traced  to  the  line  of  the  manure — the  balance, 
a  handsome  sample  of  mildew.  According 
to  my  theory,  mildew  is  rarely,  if  ever,  found 
on  good  wheat  land  of  high  and  undulating 
aspect,  when  cultivated  clean  from  binding 
grass,  such  as  the  native  varieties,  particu- 
larly the  poa  compressa  of  Muhlenburg,  or 
blue  grass,  but  we  have  in  no  instance  sus- 


•  Col.  Smith  cultivates  one  of  the  best  farms,  of  up- 
wards of  200  acres,  in  tlie  county  of  Philadelphia,  in 
tUe  bost  possible  ma7tner.—Eo. 


tained  any  damage  to  our  wheat  crops  from 
artificial  grasses,  when  sown,  provided  the 
rioil  be  clean  of  binding  grass,  or  even  timo 
tliy,  before  t!ie  wheat  was  sown,  and  espe- 
cially when  the  soil  is  well  supplied  with 
manure:  but  we  are  never  troubled  with 
grass  "a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  hiij;h,  and 
matted  on  the  ground,"  and  I  think  this 
would  hardly  happen  after  clean  cultivation, 
from  the  grass-seed  sown. 

My  own  practice  within  two  years,  goes 
to  explode  the  new  discovery  of  Col.  Smith; 
for  having,  on  account  of  the  severe  drought 
three  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  sparing  a 
clover  sod  intended  for  wheat,  (the  young 
clover  on  the  wheat  stubbles  being  destroyed 
by  the  drought,)  cut  up  my  corn,  wiiich,  by 
the  bye,  was  well  manured  for  in  tlie  spring 
previous,  and  sowed  the  field  —  situated  low 
— with  wheat,  which,  owing  to  the  dry  wea- 
ther and  good  cultivation,  was  unusually 
clean  and  free  from  grass;  but  wet  weather 
setting  in,  the  wheat  was  sown  too  late,  (an- 
other cause  of  mildew,)  I  predicted  a  blighted 
crop ;  and  so  it  proved,  although  perfectly  free 
from  grass,  yet  there  was  a  large  yield  of 
straw.  Well,  the  following  season  I  manured 
one  half  of  this  field,  and  farmed  the  whole 
in  other  respects  alike;  but  at  harvest,  al- 
though I  had  previously,  in  fall  and  spring, 
sown  three  varieties  of  grass-seed,  the  whole 
taking  remarkably  well,  yet  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  mat  upon  the  ground  or  grow  to 
any  great  height  until  after  harvest;  tiie  re- 
sult proved  itself  the  overthrow  of  the  "cause 
and  remedy" — a  full  crop  of  wheat,  fine  ber- 
ry and  bright  straw,  when,  the  harvest  pre- 
vious, the  straw  was  unfit  for  any  thing  but 
litter,  the  grain  light  and  .shrivelled,  but  the 
ground  the  freest  from  grass  I  ever  saw. 

Now,  let  us  examine  whether  the  proposed 
remedy  be  not  worse  than  the  disease.  "  The 
system  of  wheat-farming  is  wrong,"  observes 
the  writer,  and  proposes  "to  discontinue  the 
practiceof  sowing  grass-seeds  upon  land  sown 
with  winter  grain,  ploughing  the  wheat  stub- 
ble after  harvest,  and  permitting  the  scattered 
grain,  &c.  to  grow  two  or  three  inches  high; 
then  to  plough  again  and  sow  grass-seed 
alone,  about  the  10th  of  October,  which  will 
insure  a  more  abundant  crop  of  hay  the  ensu- 
ing season."  Now  I  am  led  to  atk,  what 
practical  farmer  would  not  prefer  occasional 
blight,  rather  than  the  expense  and  labour  of 
preparing  his  land  for  grass  as  for  wheat  ?  to 
say  nothing  of  the  loss  he  would  ruffer  in  not 
having  his  wheat  stubble  matted  a  foot  in 
height  after  harvest  for  his  stock.  But  this 
is  not  all :  imagine  for  a  moment  how  this 
system  would  work  on  a  farm  of  good  size, 
where  about  50  acres  are  annually  sown  with 
wheat,  and  as  many  acres  in  grass,  —  first, 
plough  fifty  acres,  perhaps  twice,  for  wheat, 
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The  Borer.  —  Grease  for  Carriage  Wheels,  SfC. 
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and  then  set  about  ploughing  fifty  acres  ticice, 
for  the  reception  of  grass-seed  ! — what  prac- 
tical man  will  not  prefer  occasional  blight  to 
the  "remedy"  on  such  terms? 

I  join  issue  with  the  respectable  author  of 
that  well-written  paper  in  another  particular: 
I  allude  to  his  views  of  vegetable  physiology. 
He  says,  when  arguing  that  the  rays  of  the 
sun  are  impeded  from  the  roots  of  the  wheat 
by  a  heavy  coat  of  grass — "  the  last  eflbrt  of 
a  stalk  of  grain  is  to  elaborate  its  sap  to  the 
berry  —  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  having  per- 
formed their  office  of  shading  the  soil,  die 
away."  The  leaves,  which  arc  the  real  lungs 
or  elaborating  organs  of  a  plant,  are  here 
treated  as  shadows !  If,  however,  Col.  Smith 
will  withdraw  his  claim  for  a  premium,  I 
shall  pursue  the  subject-matter  of  his  paper 
no  farther  for  the  present,  but  will  just  add, 
by  giving  no  anonyme,  and  dating  my  where- 
abouts, I  am  always  accessible  to  correspond- 
ing agricultural  friends — an  advantage  not 
afforded  by  anonymous  contributors,  many  of 
whom  would  render  service  by  acknowledg- 
ing themselves. 

\V.  PeNN  KlNZER. 

Springlavvn  Fanii,  Pequea, 
Lancaster  County,  May  3,  1841. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
The  Borer. 

In  many  sections  of  the  country,  this  worm 
is  so  destructive  to  apple,  peach,  and  quince 
trees,  as  to  discourage  the  farmer  from  plant- 
ing them ;  and  many  young  orchards  are  near- 
ly destroyed.  Numerous  cures  and  -preven- 
tives have  been,  from  time  to  time,  published, 
and  all  have  eventually  failed ;  some,  proba- 
bly, in  consequence  of  requiring  more  time, 
labour  and  money,  than  farmers  generally  are 
able  to  spare.  A  few  years  ago,  fresh  tar 
was  highly  recommended  as  a  certain  pre- 
ventive; I  have  seen  the  experiment  fully 
tried  on  a  number  of  fine  apple-lrees  near  a 
tan-yard,  and  they  were  nearly  all  destroyed 
by  the  worms.  Unleached  ashes,  lime,  rye 
straw,  and  many  other  articles,  have  been 
found  quite  ineffectual.  The  old  custom  of 
raising  a  small  mound  around  the  tree  in  the 
spring,  is  the  worst  that  can  be  adopted. 
The  latest  preventive  that  I  have  seen  pub- 
lished, is  tansy  or  wormwood  planted  around 
the  trunk  of  the  tree;  I  have  not  tried  it,  but 
I  suspect  it  will  not  prove  more  eft'ectual  than 
hot  lime,  fresh  tar,  and  other  bitter  doses. 

Having  been  long  familiar  with  the  habits 
and  operations  of  this  destructive  worm,  and 
believing  I  have  adopted  the  simplest,  cheap- 
est, and  most  effectual  mode  of  preventing  its 
ravages,  I  venture  to  offer  it  to  the  readers 
of  the  Cabinet,  hoping  some  of  them  will  be 


willing  to  try  the  e.xperiment.  Unfortunate- 
ly for  the  orchard ist,  the  theory  that  perfectly 
healthy  plants  will  not  be  attacked  by  insects, 
will  not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  borer.  On 
the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be  fond  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  healthy  trees;  and  often,  after 
the  farmer  has  carefully  cultivated  his  young 
orchard  for  several  years,  and  observed  with 
pleasure  its  rapid  growth,  he  is  surprised  and 
disappointed  to  find  tree  after  tree  falling 
prostrate,  and  he  soon  discovers  that  the  trunk 
has  been  completely  girdled  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  worm  is  partial 
to  that  part  of  the  tree;  only  boring  upwards 
above  it  at  a  certain  period  of  its  existence, 
when  its  change  into  a  fly  is  about  to  take 
place ;  after  which  it  eats  a  hole  through  the 
bark  and  escapes.  This  occurs  during  the 
5th  and  Cth  months  (May  and  June,)  and  the 
fly,  which  is  remarkably  active,  lives  through 
the  summer,  depositing  its  eggs  in  the  bark 
of  the  tree  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Therefore,  the  deeper  the  earth  is  above  the 
roots,  the  higher  up  in  the  trunk  the  egg  will 
be  placed,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  injury 
by  the  boring  of  the  worm.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  the  upper 
roots  be  kept  perfectly  bare,  winter  and  sum- 
mer, the  fly  will  deposit  its  egg  (if  it  per- 
forms the  operation  at  all)  in  the  roots,  seve- 
ral inches  from  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  little 
or  no  injury  will  follow.  My  own  experience 
enables  me  to  assert,  that  a  worm  will  very 
rarely  be  found  in  a  tree  with  its  roots  thus 
exposed ;  and  the  tree  v.'ill  flourish  better  than 
when  planted  deep.  In  transplanting  trees 
fiom  a  nursery,  great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  plant  them  too  deep ;  let  the  upper 
roots  be  so  near  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
that  a  little  basin  formed  about  the  tree  may 
expose  the  upper  part  of  them  to  the  sun  and 
air. 

S.  Rhoads,  Jr. 

Haddington  Nursery,  5tli  mo.  1st,  1841. 


Grease  for  Carriage  Wheels,  &c. 

This  composition  prevents  friction  to  a 
great  extent,  and  of  course  prevents  the  wear 
of  all  rubbing  surfaces.  Its  cost  is  not  com- 
paratively greater  than  the  materials  often 
employed  for  the  purpose;  it  is  not  changed 
by  heat,  and  hence  does  not  liquefy  and  flovir 
away  from  its  proper  place. 

Black  load  pulverized .'iO  parts  by  weight. 

Hos's  lard   50    do.  do. 

White  soap 50    do.  do. 

duicksilvcr 5    do.  do. 

Amalgamate  well  the  lard  and  mercury  by 
rubbing  them  together  for  a  long  time  in  a 
mortar;  then  gradually  add  the  black  lead, 
and  lastly  the  soap,  mixing  the  whole  as  per- 
fectly as  possible. — Rec.  Soc.  Poly. 
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Fi)r  tlie  Farrnerfi'  Caliinet. 
Lime,  a  Septic. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  must  claim  tho  privilefje 
of  a  brief  reply  to  the  cominunicatioii  of  Ag- 
ricola,  in  the  Ciibinel  for  April,  in  wliich  he 
has  been  at  some  pains  to  prove  that  which, 
if  he  had  lalcen  the  trouble  to  read  my  paper 
throughout,  he  would  have  seen  I  had  fully 
admitted  ;  as  my  object  was,  to  show  by  quo- 
tation and  experience,  that  lime,  under  cer- 
tain chxitmstauces,  had  an  effect  differinnr 
from  its  ordinary  operation  ;  and  if  proofs  of 
its  anti-septic  powers  were  wanting,  1  could 
have  referred  him  to  some  which  (unlike  iiis 
ego;  and  white-wash  experiments)  would  iiave 
had,  at  least,  some  little  bearinir  upon  the 
question:  by  neutralizincr  the  acids,  it  arrests 
the  fermentation  in  cider  and  preserves  it 
sweet,  and  its  mixture  witJi  bad  wines  was 
an  imposture  as  old  as  the  days  of  Henry  IV. 

Falstaff.—"  You  rogiii\  Iktc  's  lime  in  this  sack,  too." 

Now,  what  are  the  facts  which  he  so  triumph- 
antly parades,  as  decisive  of  the  (piestion  ! 
The  preservation  of  boards  for  JVl  years  by 
lime-wash.  It  may  be  a  secret  worth  know- 
ino^  to  Asjricola,  but  long  known  to  practical 
men,  that  white-pine,  walnut,  or  chesnut 
boards,  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  will  im- 
perceptibly wear  away  by  the  abrasion  of  the 
weather,  hut  icill  not  rot  at  all.  Under  any 
circumstances,  a  thin  pellicle  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  (which  white-wasii  immediately  be- 
comes,) could  have  no  other  effect  than  the 
exclusion  of  air  and  water.  For  this  pur- 
pose, oil  and  brick-dust  are  as  pood  ;  and  var- 
nish would  be  much  better,  with  the  advan- 
taore,  that  it  will  not  be  washed  off  by  the 
rains,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Montgomery  farm- 
er's chips. 

Fact  2d,  proves,  that  lime-wash  will  pre- 
serve efjafs  from  corruption — admitted.  His 
old  woman,  who  flourishes  the  white-wash 
brush,  could  have  told  him  that  lard,  or  any 
other  unctuous  substance  which  would  ex- 
clude air,  will  answer  the  purpose  equally 
well. 

I  omitted  to  mention  in  my  former  com- 
munication, that  the  suggestion  which  led  to 
my  experiment  was  taken  from  Chaptal's 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  Boston  edition,  page 
60,  where  he  says:  "We  are  indebted  to 
Davy  for  some  experiments  which  throw  a 
great  light  upon  the  action  of  liino  upon  vege- 
tables. He  has  proved,  that  the  fibrous  por- 
tions of  plants,  deprived  of  all  the  particles 
which  can  be  dissolved  by  water,  presents 
another  series,  soluble,  after  having  been  for 
sometime  macerated  with  lime :  thus  lime 
(he  says)  may  be  very  efficaciously  employed, 
when  it  is  wished  to  convert  dry  wood  or 


fibrous  roots  and  slocks,  to  the  nourishment 
of  plants." 

After  slating  that  lime,  in  the  state  of  a 
carbonate,  will  not  produce  this  efiVct,  he 
goes  on  to  gay,  that  "  it  is  necessary  to  cm- 
ploy  lime  slacked  with  water  and  mixed  with 
a  fresh  portion  of  that  fluid,  and  the  fibroua 
substances  must  remain  for  sometime  exposed 
to  the  action  of  this  solution." 

Then  follows  the  quotation  which  I  had 
supposed  to  be  an  extract  from  Davy,  but 
which  turns  out  to  be  (t>om  the  absence  of 
inverted  commas)  a  part  of  the  text.  Thus 
it  appears  that  we  have  the  testimony  of  the 
two  greatest  agricultural  chemists  of  the  age, 
that  "lime,"  in  the  words  of  Chaplal,  "ren- 
ders soluble  and  suitable  to  the  nourishment 
of  plants,  some  substances  which,  in  their 
natural  state,  do  not  possess  this  characteris- 
tic," &c. 

In  my  experiment,  it  was  proved  that 
all  that  is  required  to  attain  the  desira- 
ble result  is,  to  incorporate  the  vegetable 
matter  .saturated  with  water,  witii  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  quicklime,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
the  rains,  to  produce  the  necessary  macera- 
tion and  solution. 

In  the  experiments  which  Agric(;la  pre- 
scribes for  me,  I  am  to  deal  very  tenderly 
with  the  chips,  through  fear  of  destructive 
decomposition,  a  combustion  as  he  calls  it. 
After  all,  this  is  very  probably  the  great  de- 
sideratum :  as  to  combustion,  properly  ?o 
called,  or  the  ashes  of  wliich  he  speaks,  I 
saw  nothing  of  the  kind;  and  I  defy  him  to 
produce  cither  the  one  or  the  other,  by  the 
agency  of  slacked  lime. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  after  having  sifted  the 
useless  out  of  his  production,  what  have 
we  left  to  disprove  the  solvent  powers  of 
lime!  Nothing.  On  the  contrary,  he  has 
given  tne  fresh  encouragement  to  pursue  the 
experiments;  and  if,  in  a  result,  I  tind  I  have 
mistaken  the  cause,  I  will  most  cheerfully 
make  all  due  acknowledgments.  As  to  the 
charge  of  maUing  facts,  I  shall  only  say  that 
it  is  as  unworthy  of  Agricola,  as  it  is  unjust 
to 

Arator. 

Kishacoquilas  Valley,  May  5. 

P.  S.  I  must  apologize  for  having  inadver- 
tently appropriated  a  signature  which  of  right 
belongs  to  another  of  your  correspondents. 


The  sooner  a  farmer  gets  a  profitable  re- 
turn for  one  dressing  of  dung,  the  sooner  he 
can  afibrd  another;  and  if  a  proper  course  of 
crops  be  taken,  he  may  go  on  a  very  long' 
time  without  feeling  cause  to  complain  that 
his  lands  are  too  rich. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Cultivation. 

I  HAVE  often  thought  that  Dr.  Johnson's 
definition  of  the  business  of  a  schoolmaster, 
was  particularly  applicable  to  that  of  the  a<r. 
ricultural  journalist :  "  To  recall  vagrant  in- 
attention," and  to  "stimulate  sluggish  indif- 
ference." 

Every  movement  of  the  farmer — every  step 
which  he  takes,  is  emphatically  under  the 
broad  canopy  of  Heaven :  it  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  forests,  and  the  fields,  and  over  the 
luxuriant  carpet  which  nature  has  so  liberally 
spread  abroad  for  his  enjoyment.  He  ploughs, 
he  plants,  he  cultivates,  under  a  full  persua- 
sion of  the  fidelity  of  Nature's  great  "  Fruc- 
lifier."  He  throws  "  broad-cast"  his  seed  into 
her  bosom,  nothing  doubting  the  continued 
fulfilment  of  the  ancient  promise,  that  seed- 
time and  harvest  shall  not  cease  while  the 
earth  remaineth. 

It  is  an  appropriate  duty  of  the  periodicals 
which  the  farmer  reads,  and  puts  into  the 
hands  of  his  children,  not  only  to  keep  him 
informed  of  the  improvements  that  are  con- 
tinually bettering  the  condition  of  his  "craft," 
and  to  suggest  to  him  variations  in  his  crops, 
as  well  as  new  modes  of  feeding  them  out, 
and  every  thing  else,  in  fact,  connected  with 
his  "thrift"  —  the  appliance  of  his  farm  and 
household,  —  but  also,  to  raise  his  views  from 
his  horses  and  his  plough,  to  the  magnifi- 
cence of  nature  that  is  around  him,  and  from 
nature,  as  the  poet  says,  up  to  Nature's  God ; 
and  to  remind  him  occasionally  of  the  fact, 
which  his  customary  round  of  duties  may  lead 
him  to  forget,  tiiat  his  vocation,  if  properly 
followed,  is  among  the  noblest,  and  most  en- 
nobling, pursued  by  man.  There  is  a  pro- 
gressiveness  —  an  onward  course,  in  the 
efforts  of  the  farmer,  that  render  them  de- 
lightful; and  why  should  not  this  be  con- 
tinually accompanied  by  a  corresponding  im- 
provement of  tlie  mind,  and  enlargement  of 
views,  that  would  place  Ms  among  the  most 
intelligent  and  respectable  of  the  professions. 
The  farmer,  it  seems  to  me,  cannot  behold 
but  with  great  complacency,  his  horses — his 
cattle — his  sheep — his  every  thing  that  is  liv- 
ing around  him,  obviously  improving  by  his 
attention,  from  year  to  year;  —  he  perceives 
the  truth  of  the  old  sayinjr,  tiiat  "  land  is  ho- 
nest," for  he  finds  his  fields  always  trrateful 
for  what  he  bestows  upon  them  ;  and  there  is 
on  indescribable  feeling  of  consciousness,  that 
he  deserves  more  of  iiis  country  than  he  who 
has  led  armies  to  battle,  and  slain  his  thou- 
sands— because,  in  the  language  of  old  David 
Lawton,  he  has  made  two  blades  of  grass  to 
grow,  where  but  one  grew  before. 

There  is  great  inducement  for  our  farming 
population  to  believe  that  the  tendency  of 


every  thing  connected  with  their  vocation  is, 
like  every  thing  else  in  this  great  and  won- 
derful Republic,  upward  and  onward.  Let 
us,  then,  extend  our  views  —  let  us  "look 
aloft"  —  let  us  aim,  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  ad- 
vises, at  the  "mid-day  sun,"  and  who  can 
doubt  but  our  judicious  enterprise  will  render 
the  result  correspondent  with  the  aim?  —  as 
advantageous  to  the  permanent  interests  of 
the  country,  as  it  will  be  gratifying  and  bene-  ; 
ficial  to  ourselves.  Z.  Y. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Stall-Fed  Sheep. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  am  much  gratified  to  find 
the  correspondents  of  the  Cabinet  advocating 
more  care  in  the  husbandry  of  sheep.  It  is 
truly  astonishing  that  so  little  regard  is  paid 
to  this  kind  of  stock ;  nothing  is  more  easy 
than  to  make  them  the  most  valuable,  and 
assuredly  it  is  the  most  convenient  mode,  by 
which  a  man  may  convert  a  very  considerable 
part  of  his  produce  into  a  marketable  article 
at  home,  and  secure  to  himself,  without  the 
cost  of  cartage,  a  large  and  valuable  addition 
to  his  stock  of  manure  on  the  premises.  It 
seems  that  great  attention  is  being  paid  to 
feeding  sheep  in  enclosed  yards  and  sheds  in 
England,  by  which  much  profit  is  obtained  at 
a  very  small  outlay  of  capitaL  In  a  late  pe- 
riodical I  find  an  account  of  a  very  interest- 
ing experiment,  in  feetling  sheep  in  a  yard 
with  a  shed,  which  I  copy  for  insertion  in 
your  much  improved  journal. 

Jno.  Eldridge. 

"On  the  1st  of  January,  18S9,  I  drew  40 
wether  hoggs  (sheep  over  one  year  old)  out 
of  my  Leicesters,  and  divided  them  into  two 
lots  as  equal  in  quality  as  I  could  get  them: 
I  found,  on  weighing  them,  one  fcore  to 
weigh  183  stones  3  lbs.,  the  other  184  stones 
4  lbs.  I  then  put  the  first  lot  into  the  yard, 
and  placed  the  other  on  turnips  in  the  field, 
the  land  being  sandy,  well  sheltered,  and  pe- 
culiarly favourable  and  healthy  for  sheep; 
each  lot  had  exactly  the  same  quantity  of 
food  given  to  them,  which  was  as  follows:— 
1st.  As  many  cut  turnips  as  they  could  eat, 
which  was  about  27  stone  per  day  for  each 
let.  2d.  Ten  pounds  of  linseed  cake,  at  the 
rate  of  half  a  pound  per  sheep  per  day. 
3d.  Half  a  pint  of  barley  per  sheep  per  day. 
4th.  A  little  hay,  and  a  constant  supply  of 
salt.  For  the  first  three  weeks,  both  lots 
consumed  equal  portions  of  food,  but  in  the 
fourth  week  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the 
consumption  of  the  sheep  in  the  sheds  of  three 
stones  of  turnips  per  day  ;  and  in  the  ninth 
week,  there  was  a  falling  off  of  two  stones 
more ;  of  linseed  cake,  there  was  also  a  fall- 
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jng  off  of  3  pounds  per  day ;  the  sheep  in  the 
fields  consuming  the  same  quantity  of  food 
from  first  to  last :  the  result  of  the  experiment 
beinsr  as  follows : — 


Jan.  1st 

Feb.  1st 

March  1st  ... 
April  1st  .... 

Total  increase 


20  in 

In- 

20 in 

In- 

shed. 

crease. 

fielil. 

crease. 

St.   lb. 

St.  lb. 

St.   lb. 

St.   lb. 

18."?    3 

184    4 

205    0 

21  11 

109    8 

15    4 

215  10 

10  10 

208    2 

8    8 

239    9 

23  13 

220  J  2 

12  10 

5G    6 

36    8 

"  Consequently,  the  sheep  in  the  shed,  al- 
though they  consumed  one-fifth  less  food, 
made  above  one-third  greater  progress.  The 
circumstances  of  the  experiment  were,  if  any 
thing,  unfavourable  to  the  sheep  in  the  shed  ; 
the  turnips,  by  being  stored  in  the  house  for 
their  use,  were  drier  and  not  so  palatable  as 
those  in  the  field ;  and  the  shed  sheep  were 
salved  or  rubbed  with  mercurial  ointment  in 
February,  which  is  generally  supposed  to 
give  a  check  to  feeding  sheep. 

"From  this  important  trial  of  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  feeding  in  the  open  field  and 
in  a  yard  with  a  shed,  the  valuable  fact  is 
established,  that  shed-feeding  sheep  econo- 
mizes greatly  their  food,  and  sooner  fattens 
the  animals  than  leaving  them  to  brave  the 
inclemency  of  the  elements  abroad :  the  extra 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  manure  paying 
for  the  extra  labour  and  attention.  That  20 
sheep  fed  in  the  shed  acquired  not  far  from 
one  stone  per  head  more  than  20  others  of 
the  same  weight  fed  in  the  same  manner  in 
the  field,  from  January  1st  to  April  1st;  the 
increase  of  weight  being  about  10  per  cent, 
on  the  value  of  the  sheep." 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Garlick. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  have  been  a  careful  reader 
of  your  valuable  and  interesting  paper  for 
some  time  past,  and  have  been  much  grati- 
fied to  find  therein  the  productions  of  so  many 
able  writers  on  many  subjects  of  much  im- 
portance;  but  there  is  one  subject  on  which 
1  do  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  any  thing 
published  in  the  Cabinet.  I  mean  in  relation 
to  that  noxious  plant  garlick,  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  conducting  a  rotation  of  crops  on  a 
garlicky  farm,  so  as  to  be  the  most  profitable 
to  the  agriculturist,  and  at  the  same  time 
keeping  the  growth  of  it  under,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  one  being  annoyed  with 
it  in  the  grain. 

I  will  here  mention  a  system  which  I  have 
found  to  be  the  best  calculated  to  retard  its 
growth :  it  is  to  plough  it  under  early  in  the 
spring,  thereby  preventing  it  from  growing 


during  the  following  summer,  which  causes 
much  of  it  to  decay;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  all  that  had  come  to  maturity  dies, 
by  being  ploughed  under  at  that  season,  but 
inasmuch  as  the  earth  is  filled  with  its  seeds, 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  exterminating  it 
entirely.  The  best  course,  then,  is,  to  plough 
it  under  late  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the  spring, 
and  cultivate  the  land  in  corn  the  following 
summer;  then  plough  it  again  the  following 
spring,  and  seed  it  with  oats,  or  any  other 
summer  crop;  manure  it  in  the  fall,  and  seed 
it  with  wheat,  and  in  the  spring  following 
sow  clover  on  it.  This  mode  enables  me  to 
realize  a  crop  of  corn,  a  crop  of  oats,  a  crop 
of  wheat,  and  a  crop  of  clover,  all  without 
garlick ;  and  by  letting  the  land  remain  only 
one  year  in  clover,  I  generally  can  have  an- 
other crop  of  wheat  without  much  garlick; 
but  afterwards  it  generally  comes  thick  again. 
Now,  as  my  principal  object  in  view  is,  to 
elicit  information  on  the  best  mode  to  exter- 
minate it  entirely,  I  conclude  by  hoping  that 
some  of  your  able  correspondents  will  oblige 
us  with  instructions  how  to  cultivate  garlicky 
lands,  so  as  to  exiernmiate  the  noxious  plant, 
or  to  keep  its  growth  under,  and  enable  us  to 
cultivate  our  lands  profitably. 

A  Practical  Farmer. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Scarlet  Clover. 

In  the  spring  of  1889,  I  was  kindly  pre- 
sented with  a  small  quantity  of  scarlet  clover- 
seed,  by  John  D.  Sharpless,  M.  D.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  he  brought  from  France,  when 
on  a  visit  to  Europe,  he  having  distributed 
the  greater  part  previously  to  others.  I  sowed 
it  sometime  in  the  4th  month,  and  it  bloomed 
in  .50  or  CO  days  after,  being  an  annual 
clover ;  comes  to  perfection  in  a  short  time, 
producing  two  crops  the  same  season  that  it 
is  sown.  And  as  wheat  generally  grows  and 
fills  well  on  a  clover  lay,  I  would  suggest  for 
the  consideration  of  those  farmers  who  are  in 
the  practice  of  seeding  their  corn  ground 
with  wheat  the  same  season  that  the  corn  ia 
harvested,  the  propriety  of  sowing  their  corn- 
field with  this  kind  of  clover-seed  as  soon  aa 
they  finish  working  it,  say  about  the  1st  of 
7th  month,  so  that  it  would  have  time  to 
come  to  perfection,  fit  for  ploughing  in  for  a 
wheat  crop. 

The  seed,  I  suppose,  might  be  procured  in 
the  first  place  from  France,  then  raised  on 
our  own  land.  The  head  is  of  a  conical  form, 
1^  to  near  3  inches  in  length,  producing  an 
abundance  of  seed. 

M.  S. 

East  Marlborough, 
Cliestcr  Co.,  Ist  mo.  25tb,  1841. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

The  "Cause"  and  "liemedy." 

Mr.  Editor,  —  I  consider  the  country  in- 
debted to  such  men  as  C(j1.  Smith  and  Mr. 
James  Govven,  for  their  very  valuable  and  in- 
teresting essays  on  the  cause  and  remedy  of 
blight  in  wheat,  and  lock  upon  the  agricul- 
tural periodical  press  as  legitimately  engaged 
while  recording  the  views  and  opinions  of 
others,  presuming  not  to  dictate  what  ought 
to  be  received,  and  what  rejected,  in  our  ag- 
ricultural creed.  I  pray  you,  therefore,  con- 
tinue to  give  combatants  a  clear  stage ;  de- 
pend upon  it  nothing  but  good  can  come  of 
such  agitation:  I  therefore  say  with  O'Con- 
nel,  agilate,  agitate  ! 

In  this  spirit,  therefore,  I  offer  a  few  com- 
ments on  Mr.  Gowen's  article  on  this  subject, 
as  contained  in  my  copy  of  the  Germantown 
Telegraph;  and  lie  must  excuse  me,  if  I  en- 
deavour to  show  that  he  has  not,  in  this  in- 
stance, stated  the  question  and  argued  the 
subject  with  his  accustomed  fairness  and  in- 
genuousness: but  [  may  be  mistaken,  and  if 
so,  I  beg  that  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  show 
me  in  what  I  have  erred.  He  is  quite  at 
liberty  to  make  his  view  of  the  case  as  clear 
as  possible,  but  I  do  not  consider  that  this 
should  be  done  by  darkening  counsel,  even 
although  he  have  to  contend  with  one  of  Phi- 
ladelphia's acutest  lawyers:  this  he  may  con- 
sider a  grave  charge,  but  I  cannot  help  con- 
sidering the  matter  in  this  light,  and  I  will 
tell  you  why.  He  informs  us  that  the  drill 
system  is  going  out  in  England,  because  it 
has  been  found  that  to  keep  the  crop  clean 
from  weeds  and  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  is 
the  way  to  engender  the  blight,  and  he  cites 
Tull's  work  on  Husbandry,  published  by  Cob- 
belt,  in  proof  of  the  assertion.  Now,  I  had  not 
heard  that  such  was  the  fact,  and  began  to 
re-examine  his  extracts,  which  certainly  tend 
to  that  point;  and  yet  I  knew  that  I  had  not 
seen  any  thing  like  this  in  Tull's  own  book 
—  in  a  minute  or  two,  however,  I  perceived 
that  what  he  had  been  quoting  was  from  Cob- 
betl,  and  not  from  Tull,  which  makes  just  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  !  The  drill  sys- 
tem abandoned,  indeed!  and  Tull  made  "to 
work  hard  to  defend  his  own  system  from 
being  obnoxious  to  blight!"  It  must  bo  a 
different  sort  of  "  evidence"  to  prevent  the 
resorting  to  drill  husbandry  or  "  cny  thing 
approaching  to  it"  to  escape  blight  or  rust 
ia  wheat,  much  as  Mr.  Gowen  "  trusts"  wdl 
be  the  ease. 

But  I  leave  Col.  Smith  to  fight  his  own 
battle,  and  while  he  is  buckling  on  his  ar- 
mour, I  will  collect  from  Tull's  own  account, 
what  he  actually  does  say  on  the  drill  hus- 
bandry. The  extracts  will  be  taken  promis- 
cuously, from  the  1st  edition  of  Tiill's  book, 


1733 ;  the  object  being,  to  show  that  he  had 
the  fullest  confidence  in  the  truth  of  his  prac- 
tice and  the  immense  advantage  of  carrying 
it  out — far  enough  removed  from  the  charge 
of  "  working  hard  to  defend  his  system." 

He  began  to  make  his  drills  a  foot  apart,  and 
to  keep  them  clean  by  hand-hoeing,  Qp.  50,) 
and  in  this  way  he  brought  as  good  a  crop  of 
wheat  on  barley  stubble  as  that  sown  broad- 
cast on  summer  fallows,  while  that  sown  on 
summer  fallow  broad-cast  entirely  failed  in 
the  same  field ;  and  while  one  part  was  fal- 
lowed, dunged,  and  sown  broad-cast,  and  the 
other  drilled  and  hand-hoed  without  dung, 
the  drilled  was  not  only  the  best  crop,  but 
the  whole  piece  being  fallowed  the  next  year 
and  sown  alike,  the  hoed  part  produced  so 
much  belter  a  crop  of  wheat  than  the  dunged 
part,  that  a  stranger  might  have  mistaken 
the  part  which  had  been  hoed  for  the  part 
dunged.  "  Scarce  any  land  is  so  unfit  and  ill- 
prepared  for  wheat,  as  that  where  the  natural 
grass  abounds;  weeds  may  be  dealt  with  (re- 
moved) when  they  rise  amongst  drilled  wheat, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  extract  grass  from  the 
rows:  one  bunch  of  natural  grass  transplanted 
by  the  plough  into  a  treble  row  of  drilled 
wheat,  will  destroy  almost  a  yard  of  it.  After 
a  crop  of  wheat  has  been  carried,  I  have  ob- 
served the  stubble  as  thick  and  strong  on  4 
or  5  inch  intervals  as  on  those  of  18,  but 
when  the  rows  were  so  near  as  to  appear  like 
one  single  row,  the  stubble  was  smaller  and 
weaker.  If  a  square  yard  of  sown  wheat  be 
marked  off,  and  the  plants  counted  in  the 
spring,  it  will  be  found  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  number  will  be  missing  at  harvest.  I 
have  never  found  more  than  forty  ears  from 
a  single  drilled  wheat  plant  in  my  fields,  but 
I  have  numbered  109  grains  in  one  ear  of  my 
hoed  cone-wheat,  and  one  ear  of  my  drilled 
Lammas  wheat  has  measured  eight  inches  in 
length,  which  is  double  that  of  sown  wheat; 
and  there  is  no  year  when  one  ear  of  my  hoed 
crop  does  not  more  than  weigh  two  of  the 
sown  ears,  taking  a  whole  sheaf  together. 
Seed  cone-wheat,  coming  all  out  of  the  same 
heap,  and  planted  at  the  same  time  and  on 
the  same  land,  the  wheat  which  was  sown 
(broad-cast)  produced  grains  so  small,  and 
that  which  was  drilled  so  very  large,  that  no 
one  would  believe  them  to  be  the  same 
wheat;  every  grain  of  the  drilled  weighed 
two  of  the  sown,  and  there  was  twice  the 
chaff  in  an  equal  weight  of  the  sown.  By 
drilling,  the  crop  enjoys  all  the  earth,  and  at 
harvest  there  remains  nothing  but  a  space  of 
empty  mould  in  the  middle  of  the  intervals. 
I  have  often  Vv-eighed  the  produce  of  the  same 
ground  of  all  sorts  of  sown  wheat,  but  never 
found  any  of  the  sown  equal  to  the  best  of 
my  drilled;  a  third  successive  crop  of  my 
drilled  wheat,  without  fallow  or  dung,  has 
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produced  48  bushels  per  acre.  Wheat  is 
blighted  at  two  seasons  of  the  year  —  first, 
when  in  bloom,  by  long-continued  rains  that 
rot  or  chill  the  blossoms  and  prevent  them 
fertilizing,  but  that  which  grows  in  open  fields 
has  some  advantage  from  the  wind  that  dis- 
lodges the  water  sooner  from  the  ears;  and 
second,  from  light  ear?,  which  is  most  fre- 
quent. Another  cause  is  the  falling  of  the 
crop,  for  then  tiie  stalks  are  broken  down 
near  the  ground,  so  that  the  juices  cannot 
ascend,  and  then  circulation  is  hindered  ;  that 
the  tailing  of  the  wheat  causes  the  ruin  of 
the  crop,  is  well  known,  but  what  causes  it 
to  fall,  is  not  so  plain ;  but  I  take  this  weak- 
ness of  the  stalks,  which  occasions  their  fall- 
ing, to  proceed  from  want  of  nourishment, 
■want  of  air,  or  want  of  the  sun's  rays,  or  of 
all  three.  Air  is  necessary  to  the  life  of  all 
plants,  but  wheat  requires  a  free,  open  situa- 
tion, where  the  air  has  a  greater  motion,  and 
can  more  easily  carry  oft'  the  excrements 
from  the  leaves  after  it  has  shaken  off  the 
dews  and  rains,  which  w^ould  otherwise  suftb- 
cate  the  plants:  all  these  evils  are  removed 
by  the  free  motion  of  the  air,  which  prevents 
the  falling  and  lodging  of  the  crop.  A  greater 
quantity  of  the  sun's  rays  is  necessary  to  keep 
wheat  in  health,  and  in  Egypt  and  other  hot 
countries  it  is  not  so  apt  to  fall,  a&  in  more 
northern  countries.  The  sun,  with  his  rays, 
supplies  the  part  of  the  pulse,  as  in  the 
human  frame,  to  keep  the  sap  in  motion,  and 
carry  on  its  circulation — as  in  the  heart's  sys- 
tole and  diastole.  Wheat  being,  doubtless, 
originally  a  native  of  a  hot  country,  it  re- 
quires, by  its  constitution,  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  heat  to  bring  it  to  perfection ;  and  if 
much  of  that  degree  of  heat  be  wanting,  it 
will  be  the  weaker,  and  when  the  solar  rays 
cannot  reach  the  lower  parts  of  the  stalks, 
the  lowest  leaves  and  knots  cannot  do  their 
office;  by  these  means  that  part,  which,  if  it 
had  a  due  share  of  the  sun's  influence,  would 
be  hardened,  so  as  to  perform  the  ofHce  of  the 
bones  for  the  support  of  the  stalk,  becomes 
more  like  cartilage,  soft  and  weak,  and  una- 
ble to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  ear;  it  yields 
and  lets  it  fall  to  the  ground,  and  then  the 
grain  is  blighted,"  But  he  observes,  want 
of  nourishment,  want  of  air,  and  want  of  the 
sun's  rays,  are  all  removed  by  the  row  cul- 
ture and  hoeing,  the  practice  of  which  must 
of  necessity  deprive  the  earth  of  every  ves- 
tige of  grass  and  weeds,  and  expose  the  crop 
to  the  full  influence  of  the  sun's  rays.  "  The 
whole  field  of  plants  receive  the  same  quan- 
tity of  sunbeams  amongst  them,  whether  they 
stand  confusedly,  as  in  broad-cast  crops,  or  in 
order,  as  in  drilled;  but  there  is  a  vast  differ- 
ence in  the  distribution  of  them  amongst  those 
of  the  drilled  or  sown  crops,  for  whore  the 
crural  parts  that  should  support  the  whole 


body  of  every  plant  are  deprived  of  the  due 
share  of  what  is  so  necessary  to  strengthen 
them,  the  plants  are  unable  to  stand  ;  but  in 
drilled  wheat,  the  sunbeams  are  more  duly 
distributed  to  all  parts,  and,  being  reflected 
hy  the  ground,  ithence  the  lower  parts  of  the 
stalks  must  receive  the  greater  share  of  heat, 
being  nearer  to  the  point  of  incidence,  hav- 
ing no  weeds  to  shadow  the?n." 

He  concludes  by  the  following  remarkable 
words :  "  1  have  never  sef  n  any  drilled  wheat 
so  much  spoiled  by  falling,  as  sown  wheat 
sometimes  is:  the  drilled  crop  never  falls  so 
close  the  ground  but  that  the  air  enters  into 
hollows  that  arc  under  it,  and  the  wind  keeps 
the  ears  in  motion.  But  notwithstanding  all 
the  precaution  that  can  be  used,  in  some  un- 
seasonable years  wheat  will  be  blighted.  I 
have  known  such  a  general  blight  when 
some  of  itiy  Lammas  whent  planted  late  and 
on  blighting  land,  was  blighted,  amongst  the 
rest  of  my  neighbours  by  the  insects,  but  the 
grain  of  the  soiccd  wheat  was  vastly  more 
injured  than  that  of  the  drilled ;  the  former 
being  so  light  that  the  greatest  part  was 
blown  away  by  winnowing,  and  the  remain- 
der so  bad  that  it  was  not  fit  to  make  bread : 
the  drilled,  however,  made  as  good  bread,  and 
had  as  much  flour  in  it,  as  the  sown  wheat 
that  was  not  blighted,  the  grains  of  the  drilled 
wheat  being  much  larger  than  those  of  the 
sown,  being  originally  formed  to  be  twice  as 
big  as  the  grains  of  wheat  generally  are,  had 
they  not  been  blighted." 

Now,  does  it  not  appear  strange  that  any 
one  should  go  to  Tull's  book  to  "  show  that 
the  wheat  in  drills  is  more  liable  to  blight 
than  that  sown  broad-cast,"  and  that  the 
writer  "labours  hard"  to  defend  his  own 
system  from  being  obnoxious  to  blight] 

John  S^monds. 

Montgomnry  County. 


I  CONSIDER  every  man  who  makes  some 
new  agricultural  improvement  —  every  man 
who  is  instrumental  in  promoting  the  cause 
of  agriculture  —  as  the  most  deserving  of  ap- 
probation. The  farmer's  enjoyment  from  the 
improved  culture  of  the  ground,  is  greater 
than  what  arises  to  men  employed  in  other 
kinds  of  bu^^iness;  and  this  might  be  much 
increased,  if  they  Vv'ould  expend  a  portion  of 
labour  and  expense  in  beautifying  and  adorn- 
ing the  lands  which  the  Almighty  has  blessed 
with  fruitfulness  under  their  hands.  —  Dr. 
Channinsr. 


The  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians  re- 
quired its  followers  to  plant  useful  trees — to 
convey  water  to  dry  lands — and  to  work  out 
their  salvation  by  pursuing  all  the  labours  of 
agriculture. 
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THE    CONNAMARA    HORSE. 

From  Professor  Low's  Illustrations. 

This  beautiful  gelding,  thirteen  and  a  half  hands  high,  the  property  of  John  Bindon  Scott, 
Esq.,  of  Cahircon,  is  from  the  county  of  Galvvay.  His  colour  a  golden  dun,  with  black  mane 
and  tail  —  one  of  the  most  valued  amongst  a  breed  of  horses  whose  pedigree  dates  from  the 
true  Andalusian  Horse  of  Spain.  The  horses  of  Spain  have  been  referred  to,  as  having  con- 
tributed to  form  the  mixed  races  of  the  British  Islands;  but  it  is  not  generally  known  that  a 
race  of  horses  of  Spanish  descent,  nearly,  if  not  altogether  pure,  exists  in  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  English  Channel;  the  tradition  is,  that  from  the  wrecks  of  the  numerous  ships 
belonging  to  the  Spanish  Armada,  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  and 
that  of  Scotland,  even  to  the  Orkney  Islands  —  along  which  they  were  driven  by  the  storm 
which  annihilated  the  boasted  fleets  of  Spain  in  the  year  1588 — great  numbers  of  horses  and 
mares  escaped  to  the  rugged  and  desolate  country,  to  which  they  had  been  brought  for  a  far 
different  purpose — to  act  as  a  body  of  cavalry  on  their  descent:  these  have  continued  to  breed 
in  many  places  in  wild  herds,  and  their  isolated  situations  have  contributed  to  preserve  them 
an  unmixed  race  to  the  present  day.  They  are  generally  from  eleven  to  thirteen  and  a  half 
hands  high,  depending  much  for  their  size  on  tlie  nature  of  the  pasture  and  exposure  to 
which  they  have  been  restricted;  and  although  some  of  them  have  become  ragged  in  their 
forms  and  appearance,  many  still  preserve  the  character  of  the  Andalusian  race,  peculiarly 
"Vght  in  the  head  and  neck,  delicate  in  their  limbs,  and  of  the  most  elegant  colours,  of  which 
tie  chestnut  still  prevails.  They  run  wild  and  neglected  in  these  countries  of  mixed  bog 
and  rock,  where  they  may  be  seen  sweeping  along  in  troops  amongst  the  rugged  masses  of 
limestone,  by  which  they  become  hardy  and  surefooted  to  a  proverb.  It  is  said,  when  they 
are  to  be  captured  at  the  age  of  three  or  four  years,  they  are  driven  into  bogs  and  haltered, 
there  being  then  no  difficulty  in  making  a  selection;  and  many  individuals  are  obtained  &t  a 
very  trifling  expense,  becoming  at  once  so  docile,  that  it  is  customary  to  mark  them  with  a 
burning-iron,  to  dock  their  tails,  shoe  them  and  ride  them,  all  on  the  day  o\'  catching. 

It  must  lie  rcganlod  as  reninrkatile  that  thrse  liorsrs  stioiilit  retain  the  cliararlcrs  of  lluir  race  fur  so  long  a 
period,  in  a  coiinlry  so  very  dilfiirent  from  tbat  \>  hence  they  were  derived  ;  but  they  have  merely  becunie  smaller 
than  tlie  original  race,  are  sniiie\%hat  rounder  in  the  croup,  and  covered  in  tin  ir  natural  state  ^^ith  shajrgy  hair 
— the  necessary  effict  of  a  climate  the  most  hiiiiiid  in  Eiiropn.  From  more  ncj;lect  of  selection  of  the  parents  in 
breeding,  some  ar:;  become  ugly;  still,  however,  cnr.f  ruling  in  many  points  to  the  original  ty|.e;  wliile  in  our 
own  country  may  ba  found  horses  of  this  peculiar  breed,  tliuir  ancestors  having  been  brought  over  by  the  riifter- 
ent  ships  trading  hither;  and  from  care  in  their  selection  —  it  being  reasonable  that  a  captain,  determined  to 
bring  over  a  horse,  should  select  the  best  for  the  ])iirpnse — and  the  genial  nature  of  the  climate,  they  attain  to 
that  state  of  perfection,  that  many  pairs  of  •'  goljen  duns"  may  be  found  of  superlative  beauty,  and  that  wouIJ 
eominaad  in  Enjiand  the  liighest  prices. 
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Mildew,  Blig^ht  and  Rnst> 

We  extract  the  followinor  from  an  Essay 
read  before  the  Philadelpliia  Society  for  pro- 
moting Agriculture,  by  James  Gowen,  Esq., 
at  its  stated  meeting  on  the  5th  May,  and  or- 
dered to  be  published.  It  is  in  answer  to 
Col.  Kenderton  Smith's  article  on  the  same 
subject,  at  p.  '293  of  the  Cabinet  for  April. 

"It  will  be  remembered,  that  at  our  last 
stated  meeting,  a  paper  on  Mildew,  Blight 
and  Rust,  was  read  by  Col.  Kenderton  Smith, 
and  ordered  to  be  published.  The  subject 
being  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  farm- 
ers, from  the  destruction  they  so  frequently 
have  to  deplore  of  their  promising  grain-fields 
by  reason  of  blight,  many  will  be  inclined  to 
adopt  a  remedy  coming  from  sucii  authority  ; 
but  holding,  as  I  do,  the  adverse  opinion,  and 
believing  that  the  remedy  recommended  would 
not  only  prove  abortive,  but  highly  injurious 
to  the  American  husbandman,  and  to  the 
cause  of  agriculture,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  at- 
tempt a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject,  with 
the  view  of  claiming  from  farmers  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  whole  ground,  before  they 
change  their  practice  of  sowing  grass-seeds 
with  their  wheat.  But  in  doing  this,  I  hope 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  no  discourtesy  is  in- 
tended to  the  author  of  the  cause  and  remedy, 
or  to  this  society  :  we  are  all  members  and 
farmers,  embarked  on  tlie  same  voyage  of 
discovery,  and  as  all  have  an  equal  interest 
in  the  concern,  so  should  all  contribute  in 
work  or  skill,  to  render  the  enterprise  profit- 
able or  beneficial. 

"  The  cause  of  blight,  as  stated  in  the  paper 
under  consideration,  is,  simply  the  grass  cul- 
tivated with  the  wheat;  it  reads — 'The  mat- 
ted coat  of  grass,  when  thoroughly  saturated 
in  moist  seasons,  by  impeding  the  sun's  rays, 
causes  an  excess  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  and 
preserves  the  earth  at  the  root  of  the  grain 
too  cold  and  wet  to  maintain  a  healthy  vege- 
tation of  the  plant  at  its  then  near  approach 
to  a  state  of  maturity.  This  checks  and  ren- 
ders languid  the  circulation  of  the  sap  at  the 
very  time  when  nature  indicates  that  not 
only  the  slalk  but  the  soil  should  bo  basking 
in  the  heat  which  prevails  at  that  season  of 
the  year.'  And  \.\\e  remedy  is,  simply  'the 
abstaining  from  sowing  grass-seeds  with  the 
grain.'  But  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire,  whe- 
ther Col.  Smith  has  proved  by  experience  and 
facts  that  the  disease  is  occasioned  by  an  ex- 
cess of  moisture  and  damp,  or  shade,  by  rea- 
son of  sowing  grass-seeds  with  the  winter 
grain;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  super- 
abundant moisture  and  shade  of  grass  and 
weeds  prevent  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  pene- 
trating to  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  the  cold 
and  damp,  thereby  engendered,  producing  the 
rust  and  blight?     And  here  let  me  premise, 


1  do  not  advocate  the  growing  of  grass 
amongst  grain  as  the  best  mode  of  obtaining 
good  crops ;  I  simply  mean  to  show,  that  the 
grass  sown  with  the  grain  does  not  nor  can- 
not occasion  blight  —  mildew  or  fungi  being 
remote  from  the  question.  The  strongest 
proof,  perhaps,  advanced  by  Col.  Smith  in 
support  of  his  theory,  is  the  phenomenon  of 
Mr.  Fox's  field  of  wheat  in  the  summer  of 
1838,  being  perfectly  free  from  blight,  while 
the  fields  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  which 
grass  had  been  sown  with  the  wheat,  were 
all  blighted :  and  more,  although  Mr.  Fox's 
wheat  was  much  lodged,  yet  the  berry  was 
perfectly  filled,  and  the  straw  was  in  no  re- 
spect touched  with  the  mildew,  because  there 
was  no  grass  sown  with  the  grain.  Now,  if 
grass  and  weeds,  standing  among  grain,  can 
so  shade  the  ground  from  the  sun  as  to  pro- 
duce cold  and  an  unhealthy  atmosphere  at 
the  roots  of  the  wheat,  so  as  to  disease  it  — 
how  much  more  eflectually  would  the  sun  be 
excluded  by  the  layers  of  lodged  wheat,  lite- 
rally touching  each  other  in  such  thickness 
as  to  render  the  earth,  the  roots,  and  much 
of  the  stalks  of  grain,  impervious  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun? — then,  if  the  same  cause  produce 
the  same  effect,  why  was  not  this  lodged 
wheat  blighted?  This  single  circumstance 
proves  that  the  damp,  moisture  and  shade, 
produced  by  grass  and  weed.s,  cannot  be  the 
cause  of  blight,  else  the  lodged  wheat  would 
have  been  blighted.  There  is  nothing  per- 
haps more  uncertain  or  unsatisfactory,  than 
this  comparing  one  field  of  wheat  with  that 
of  others,  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  blight; 
because,  there  may  be  so  many  contingencies 
in  the  culture  or  soil  unexplained  or  unpro- 
vided for,  that  an  exact  comparison  can  sel- 
dom be  made:  early  sowing,  early  seed,  or 
early  soil,  may  cause  one  field  to  be  out  of 
the  danger  that  late  sowing,  &c.  may  be  ex- 
posed to,  and  vice  versa.  And  to  show  how 
insidious  the  attack  of  blight  is,  it  is  known 
that  of  a  field  of  wheat  deemed  nearly  ripe, 
a  sample  was  cut,  which  hardened  and  proved 
sound  seed,  but  the  rest  that  was  left  to  ripen, 
when  reaped,  was  injured  :  had  it  all  been  cut 
when  the  sample  was  taken,  or  had  it  ripened 
but  a  few  days  earlier,  it  would  not  have  been 
blighted.  If  this  mode  of  proving  cause  by 
comparison  be  safe,  why  is  it  that  all  fields 
of  grain  in  the  same  neiglibourhood,  sown  in 
a  given  season  alike  with  grasses,  are  not  all 
blighted  alike,  or  all  alike  sound  !  All  have 
grass  or  weeds  in  them,  and  why  are  some 
injured,  while  the  rest  escape  disease?  Mr. 
Isaac  Newton's  information,  concerning  one 
land  in  the  middle  of  an  eight-acre  field  being 
by  accident  omitted,  when  the  rest  v/as  sown 
with  grass-seed,  and  which  escaped  mildew, 
while  the  rest  of  the  field  was  rendered 
worthless  by  it,  is  a  very  remarkable  case,  to 
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which  I  barely  remark,  that,  in  common  par- 
lance, 'one  swallow  does  not  make  a  sum- 
mer." 

"  From  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  scorch- 
ing summer  of  1838  blight  prevailed  to  an 
unusual  extent  —  that  the  lodged  wheat  in 
Mr.  Fox's  field  was  sound  as  his  standing 
wheat,  and  from  the  few  instances  of  winter- 
grain  being  found  without  grass  or  weeds  to 
demonstrate  the  fact  supposed  to  be  proven, 
together  with  the  many  fields  that  escape 
blight  in  the  worst  seasons,  although  thickly 
set  with  grass — I  think  the  hypothesis  of 
grass  sown  with  grain  being  the  cause  of 
blight  or  rust,  is  not  established, 

"I  hold,  that  the  prevailing  cause  of  blight 
in  this  countr3%  is  the  sudden  heat  and  cold 
to  which  the  wheat  is  often  exposed  in  June 
and  beginning  of  July;  and  this  I  will  attempt 
to  explain.  Tiie  wheat  plants,  at  the  period 
of  filling,  naturally  send  up,  or  yield  most 
generously,  the  juices  requisite  to  furnish  the 
heads  with  seed  or  grain ;  this  process  will 
be  more  or  less  accelerated  by  the  action  of 
the  sun,  in  proportion  as  he  is  mild  or  intense. 
If  the  heat  be  great,  and  of  two  or  three  days' 
continuance,  the  plants  will  be  greatly  ex- 
cited; in  this  state,  should  the  sun  suddenly 
withdraw,  the  wheat,  exposed  perhaps  to  a 
merciless  N.  W.  or  N.  E.  wind  that  sinks  the 
temperature  instanter  some  20  degrees — the 
chilling  cold  of  which  no  instrument  can  fully 
represent  —  animal  and  vegetable  life  being 
only  capable  of  realizing  it — is  it  to  be  won- 
dered that  so  sudden  a  check  to  the  pulsations 
of  the  excited  wheat  plants  should  prove  fa- 
tal ?  The  cold  wind  blowing  on  the  head 
and  neck  of  the  plant,  chills  it  at  the  point  of 
exposure ;  the  head  becomes  languid  or  tor- 
pid, while  from  the  density  of  the  plants  and 
the  heat  of  the  earth,  there  is  genial  heat  and 
moisture  from  below — the  fountain  that  sup- 
plied the  head  keeps  bubbling  up  and  flowing 
on,  but  the  functions  of  the  head,  reservoir  or 
condenser,  have  ceased,  and  can  take  no 
more  :  in  such  a  case,  the  fountain  or  conduits 
must  burst — both  or  either  do — and  hence  the 
rust  that  is  observable  on  the  plants,  which  is 
but  the  outward  signs  of  the  disease  that 
preys  on  the  vitals  ivithin.  After  a  lapse  of 
a  day  or  days,  the  sun  returns,  and  blazes  on 
the  diseased  head,  which,  having  neither 
health  or  moisture  in  it,  cannot  but  wither 
and  die  under  his  scorching  influence.  This 
then  is,  I  conceive,  the  prevailing  cause  of 
blight  in  our  climate;  and  if  so,  how  remote 
is  grass  or  weeds  from  it ;  so  remote,  that  they 
could  not  even  aggravate  the  disease,  but  on 
the  contrary,  their  presence  might  serve  to 
mitigate  it:  so  far  from  the  grass  keeping  out 
the  heat,  it  helps  to  keep  it  in,  when  the  sud- 
den cold  comes  on  ;  and  if  the  grain  was  up 
to  the  chin  in  grass  (if  I  am  allowed  the  ex- 


pression) at  such  a  juncture,  it  might  prove 
beneficial,  by  keeping  the  heat  and  moisture 
to  such  a  height,  that  should  the  temperature 
to  heat  be  soon  and  gradually  restored,  there 
would  be  freshness  and  vigour  enough,  per- 
haps, to  make  a  recovery ;  and  doubtless  it 
often  does  recover,  for  we  often  see  the  evi- 
dence of  rust  on  the  straw,  v,'hile  the  wheat 
is  good  and  sound.  Instead  of  complaining 
that  the  sun  cannot  reach  the  roots  of  the 
plants  after  a  sudden  or  temporary  cold  spell, 
which  might  have  produced  the  eflect  de- 
scribed, it  would  be  better — did  he  return  in 
a  scorching  mood — to  shut  him  out  altogether 
for  a  time,  if  it  were  possible,  by  shading  the 
field  with  an  awning  till  the  wheat  had  re- 
covered strength  to  meet  him  face  to  face: 
just  as  when  plants  are  frosted,  keep  the  sun 
off  them,  and  there  will  not  be  half  the  dan- 
ger. 

"  Blight  is  not  unusual  in  England  and 
other  parts  of  Europe.  In  England  it  is  some- 
times occasioned  by  the  same  cause  that  often 
produces  it  here,  viz.  —  heavy  fog,  clammy 
dew,  soft  rain,  &c.,  which  linger  on  the  ears 
when  they  are  in  a  milky  state,  till  the  sun's 
hot  rays  heat  the  whole  mass:  this  scalding-, 
of  course,  so  injures  the  plant  as  to  prevent  it 
performing  the  functions  of  maturation.  To 
prevent  this  evil,  the  most  common  practice 
is,  the  same  as  resorted  to  here,  the  shaking 
of  the  grain  by  means  of  a  rope,  so  as  to  have 
it  dry  before  the  sun  makes  stew-pans  of  the 
shells  that  hold  the  milk  or  pulp — and  there 
is  philosophy  in  this,  the  wet  being  the  ele- 
ment that  causes  the  scald.  There  are  other 
plants  besides  wheat,  which  can  endure  great 
heat  if  kept  dry,  but  if  exposed  to  a  hot  sun 
while  wet,  would  sicken  and  die;  but  either 
wet  and  heat,  or  heat  and  cold  suddenly  ap- 
plied, will  prove  fatal. 

"But  my  object  will  be  attained,  if  my  bro- 
ther farmers  will  give  this,  and  the  paper  of 
which  it  is  a  review,  a  calm  and  candid  ex- 
amination. I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  schooling  them  into  any  particular  prac- 
tice ;  the  earth,  the  sky,  the  sun  and  clouds, 
should  be  their  monitors — nature  their  great 
teacher:  he  who  will  regard  their  monitions 
and  teachings,  will  not  fail  to  make  good 
husbandmen,  nor  be  at  a  loss  to  determine 
whether  grass  sown  with  grain  is  the  cause 
of  blight.  One  thing,  however,  it  may  be 
proper  to  recommend  in  addition  to  well-pre- 
pared land  —  reasonably  early  sowing,  early, 
hardy,  clean  seed,  and  early  cutting:  these 
are  presumed  to  be  all  that  come  within  the 
reach  of  human  means  to  provide  against 
blight;  the  rest  must  be  letl  to  Him  who 
holds  the  elements  in  control. —  Germantown 
Telegraph. 

"  Mount  Airy,  May  4,  1841." 
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Popular  Errors — Farming  in  the  Moon. 

The  moon  has  given  rise  to  abundance  of 
superstitious  observances,  and  from  the  very 
earliest  a^es  has  been  supposed  to  exercise  a 
great  influence  over  the  earth  and  men. 
Many  of  tliese  superstitions  have  been  ex- 
ploded, while  others  still  retain  no  inconsi- 
derable hold  on  the  public  mind,  and  are 
pregnant  sources  of  error.  On  no  point  is 
this  more  perceptible  than  in  farming.  That 
the  moon  can  produce  any  perceivable  influ- 
ence on  crops,  or  deserves  the  slightest  re- 
gard in  their  sowing  or  planting,  is  a  notion 
as  false  in  philosophy,  as  it  is  contrary  to  fact. 
That  the  waxing  or  waning  of  the  moon  has 
any  influence  on  the  growth  of  vegetables  or 
their  germination,  is  a  notion  belonging  to 
the  same  age  as  astrology  and  witchcraft: 
and  like  these  beliefs,  should  ere  this  have 
ceased  to  exist.  The  celebrated  Arago  col- 
lected from  various  sources  all  the  well-au- 
thenticated facts  relating  to  the  influence  of 
the  moon  on  agriculture  and  the  weather,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion,  "that  there  was  no 
reason  whatever  to  confirm  the  common  no- 
tion that  changes  of  weather  attended  changes 
of  the  moon,  or  that  this  luminary  has  any 
perceptible  effect,  or  is  in  the  least  worthy 
of  notice  in  conducting  the  processes  of  agri- 
culture." Some  of  the  old  superstitions  or 
notions  on  this  subject  may,  however,  be 
worthy  of  notice  here.  Tusser  says,  in  his 
"  500  Points  of  Husbandry :"— 

"Sow  peas  and  beans  in  the  wane  of  the  moon. 
Who  soweth  them  sooner,  he  soweth  too  soon  ; 
That  they  with  the  planet  may  rise. 
And  flourish  with  bearing  most  plentiful-wise." 

But  though  such  was  the  general  feeling, 
there  were  some  enlightened  and  intelligent 
enough  to  perceive  the  absurdity  of  such  no- 
tions, and  expose  these  errors.  Thus  VVever- 
fel,  in  1743,  in  an  Essay  on  Superstition, 
says: — 

"The  superstitious  man  will  not  commit 
his  seed  to  the  earth  when  the  soil,  but  when 
the  moon  requires  it.  He  will  not  have  his 
hair  cut  when  the  moon  is  in  Leo,  lest  his 
locks  should  stare  like  a  lion's  mane ;  or  when 
it  is  in  Aries,  lest  they  should  curl  like  a 
ram's  horn." 

I  would  say  to  the  farmer,  don't  trouble 
yourself  about  the  moon.  See  that  your  land 
is  in  fine  tilth,  well  manured  and  drained; 
your  seed  fresh  and  free  from  foul  matter; 
and  when  you  are  ready,  sow,  without  con- 
sulting the  moon  or  the  almanac.  If  all  is 
right  in  other  respects,  the  moon,  no  matter 
what  may  be  its  position,  will  not  hurt  you 
or  your  crop;  and  if  your  land  is  but  half  pre- 
pared or  tilled,  rely  on  the  moon  as  much  as 
you  please,  and  you  have  no  right  to  expect 
a  crop. 


If  you  see  at  the  present  time,  a  man'a 
fences  buried  in  briars,  his  fields  overrun  with 
bushes  and  thistles,  and  his  orchards  neither 
trimmed  nor  pruned ;  that  man  may  be  set 
down  as  a  believer  in  signs,  one  who  governs 
his  farming  by  the  moon,  and  who  will,  in  all 
probability,  reap  such  a  harvest,  and  experi- 
ence sucli  results,  as  so  irrational  and  unphi- 
losophical  a  course  indicates. —  Gen.  Far. 


For  tlie  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
French  and  American  Rural  Comforts. 

Mr.  Editor,  —  To  be  able  to  "define  our 
proper  position  in  the  world,"  and  to  form  a 
true  estimate  of  our  character  and  standing 
in  the  scale  of  human  beings,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  compare  ourselves  by  the 
standard  of  comfort  and  happiness  enjoyed  in 
other  civilized  countries,  and  especially  with 
the  inhabitants  of  those  states  which  have 
been  for  ages  under  other  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, become  venerable  from  their  an- 
tiquity. I  am  led  at  present  to  this  subject, 
by  a  perusal  of  the  article  in  the  Cabinet  for 
March,  on  the  state  of  society  in  that  part  of 
the  continent  which  is  denominated  "the 
Granary  of  Europe,"  where  cijeap  land  and 
low  wages  seem  almost  synonymous  with 
misery  and  starvation. 

During  a  late  tour  in  the  low  countries  in 
France,  I  was  struck  dumb  while  witnessing 
the  state  of  society  in  that  part  of  "dear,  de- 
lightful France,"  having  never  before  had  the 
most  distant  idea  of  the  possibility  that  such 
a  low,  debased,  and  degraded  state  of  things 
could  exist  in  any  civilized  country  under 
heaven;  and  I  have  never,  since  my  return, 
been  able  to  find  words  to  express  my  feel- 
ings, or  to  describe  what  I  there  saw:  but  as 
I  have  since  Ibund  the  same  scenes  pour- 
trayed  to  the  life  in  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
all  I  have  to  do  is  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  picture,  which  is  by  no  means 
too  highly  coloured,  and  which  I  do  most 
conscientiously;  congratulating  my  fellow- 
countrymen  on  the  comfort  and  happiness 
which  they  enjoy  in  this  blessed  land  of  lib- 
erty and  high  wages.  The  traveller  thus 
commences: — 

"  Nantes,  in  Bretagne.  Passed  through  a 
productive  country,  where  the  cows  seemed 
the  legitimate  proprietors — the  peasantry,  in- 
terlopers. The  fields  were  luxuriant,  but  all 
that  betokened  the  presence  of  man  was  de- 
plorable. '  God  made  the  country  and  man 
made  the  town,"  is  the  poet's  manner  of  ac- 
counting for  narrow  streets,  but  the  general 
order  of  French  towns  do  not  come  within 
the  catalogue  of  human  buildings — nothing 
on  earth  comes  nearer  to  the  troglodyte  style. 
Nine-tenths  of  them  seem  to  have  been  the 
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simple  work  of  nature  ;  piles  of  mire,  shaped 
into  habitations  by  the  hand  of  time  and  tem- 
pest, and  as  (jniitless  of  gflass  windows,  white- 
wash, and  comfort  of  any  conceivable  kind, 
as  a  cavern  in  the  back  of  an  American  wil- 
derness! But  the  Frenchman  is  a  genuine 
'Gallio'  in  private  life,  and  careth  for  none 
of  these  tilings;  yet  he  is  witiiin  50  miles  of 
a  people  whose  study  is  every  thing  of  do- 
mestic convenience.  To  what  can  the  ex- 
traordinary difference  be  attributed,  which 
makes  the  man  of  England  and  the  man  of 
France  as  essentially  antipodean  as  if  the 
diameter  of  the  earth  divided  them?  It  can- 
not be  climate,  for  in  three-fourths  of  France 
they  have  shower  for  shower  with  England  ; 
or  if  there  be  a  distinction,  the  winter  is 
keener  and  the  summer  more  torrid,  thus 
both  requiring  more  diligence  in  repelling 
the  effects  of  season.  It  cannot  be  poverty, 
for  tlie  French  peasant  has  generally  become 
a  proprietor:  it  cannot  be  government,  for  if 
governments  act  at  all  in  the  matter,  it  is  to 
Bet  the  example  of  building:  yet  the  French 
peasant  goes  on  from  year  to  year  and  from 
age  to  age,  sitting  in  a  cottage  as  naked  of 
comfort  as  if  he  sat  on  a  hill  in  Siberia,  and 
a  Tartar  hut  would  be  well  equipped  to  the 
best  of  these  hovels:  they  have  not  even  the 
merit  of  being  whitewashed  sepulchres,  for  a 
brush  has  never  touched  them  since  the  mo- 
ment they  arose  from  their  original  mire;  — 
the  truth  is,  that  '  home,'  as  it  has  been  a 
thousand  times  observed,  is  not  French ; 
there  is  but  little  gathering  around  the  fami- 
ly hearth,  and  the  cottage  is  not  the  place  of 
their  mirth;  they  return  to  it  to  sleep,  and 
go  to  it  as  men  to  the  churchyard,  because 
they  cannot  help  it.  Their  festivities  are  for 
the  guingette,  their  superfluous  coin  is  ex- 
pended on  the  gilded  head-gear  of  the  rustic 
belles,  or  the  flame-coloured  waistcoats  and 
flowered  stockings  of  the  rustic  beaux;  while 
the  summer  lasts  they  live  in  the  open  air, 
working,  dancing,  eating,  and  flirting  through 
the  day ;  and  when  the  winter  comes,  they 
cluster  together  in  their  huts  like  bees,  with 
no  more  concern  for  their  furnishing  than  a 
generation  of  rabbits  in  their  warren;  there 
they  hibernate,  dismal,  dark,  and  frozen,  un- 
til the  first  gleam  of  sunshine  rouse  them, 
and  lets  the  whole  tribe  loose  like  the  swal- 
lows— and  then  all  is  fluttering,  frisking  and 
huntinj  flies — or  matters  full  as  light  as  flies 
— again."  J.  C. 


The  right  depth  and  width  of  the  furrow 

—  the  right  kind  and  application  of  the  seed 

—  the  right  times  of  hoeing,  and  the  right 
time  of  haivesting  —  are  all  matters  de- 
pending upon  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the 
farmer. 


Compost  Dressing  for  Mowing  Groauds. 

In  low  lands,  whether  with  or  without 
rocks,  with  or  without  hard  pan ;  as  well 
upon  flat  elevations  and  side  hills,  as  in 
drair.ed  swamps;  the  crop  of  liny  may  be  in- 
creased to  almost  nny  extent  by  a  process  in- 
finitely more  simple,  and  less  expensive,  and 
much  quicker,  than  by  ploughing  and  hand- 
labour.  The  method  of  making  compost-ma- 
nure is  the  most  simple  that  can  be  imagined ; 
it  is  done  with  facility  on  the  sides  of  roads, 
and  in  the  cow  and  hog-pens,  with  the  refuse 
of  chip  yards,  leaves  from  the  woods,  peat 
and  mud  taken  from  the  ditches,  ashes,  sand, 
earth  taken  from  the  back  yards  and  sinks, 
scrapings  from  streets,  with  mixtures  from 
almost  every  article  that  can  be  enumerated 
or  imagined,  —  all  will  serve  as  manure  for 
mowing  lands,  producing  the  most  valuable 
and  lasting  effects  as  used  for  top-dressing 
only.  These  compost  heaps  should  be  well 
turned  and  intimately  mixed  bet()re  they  are 
applied,  when  the  spring  or  autumn  season 
will  be  equally  suitable  for  their  operation, 
taking  occasion  to  sprinkle  over  it  a  small 
quantity  of  herdsgrass  seed. — Monthly  Visi' 
ter. 


Brown  Corn. 

This  variety  of  corn  was  cultivated  by  B. 
Cooke,  Esq.,  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  last  season,  and 
the  crop  amounted  to  over  50  bushels  on  half 
an  acre  of  land.  The  soil  was  a  sandy  loam 
on  a  sand  bottom;  the  crop  the  previous  year 
being  corn  and  potatoes,  a  part  of  each  oa 
greensward,  broken  up  in  the  spring.  The 
mode  adopted  was  as  follows: — 

After  the  gathering  of  the  crop,  rather  late 
in  the  fall,  a  coat  of  the  richest  manure  wag 
spread  and  ploughed  in :  thus  the  land  rested 
until  the  spring  of  1840;  another  coat  of  ma- 
nure was  then  spread,  and  the  land  was  well 
ploughed  twice,  deep  and  fine,  and  harrowed, 
so  that  the  earth  was  pulverized  and  the  ma- 
nure well  mixed.  The  surface  being  levelled 
with  the  harrow,  the  field  was  marked  off 
into  rows,  two  feet  and  a  half  each  way,  with 
a  simple  machine  made  for  the  purpose,  drawn 
by  a  horse,  leaving  a  furrow  three  or  four 
inches  wide  and  about  two  inches  deep.  The 
corn  was  planted  on  the  13lh  of  May,  five  or 
six  kernels  to  the  hill;  the  crop  was  hoed 
three  times,  great  care  being  taken  to  keep 
it  clear  of  weeds:  at  the  first  hoeing  the  corn 
was  thinned  to  four  stalks  in  the  hill,  at  the 
second  to  three ;  the  land  being  left  perfectly 
level  and  not  hilled  in  the  least.  The  earli- 
est ears  were  hard  in  one  hundred  days  from 
the  time  of  planting,  the  whole  field  being 
gathered  some  time  in  September ;  the  crop 
accurately  measured,  yielding  rather  over  50 
bushels. — Monthly  Visiter. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Maryland  and  Delaware  Peninsula. 

Sir,  —  The  articles  which  have  lately  ap- 
peared in  the  Cabinet  on  the  advantages  of 
an  immiijration  to  the  peninsula  of  Maryland 
and  Delaware,  have  set  many  of  my  neigh- 
bours to  calculate  the  chances  between  a  re- 
moval thither,  or  a  "dash  into  the  west." 
Some  have  thought  it  would  be  preferable  at 
all  hazards,  to  strike  for  the  far  west  at  once, 
as  the  difference  between  "  the  richest  land 
in  the  universe"  and  that  which  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  exhausted — perhaps  beyond  re- 
demption—  is  not  easily  to  be  appreciated. 
But  all  depends  upon  the  mode  to  be  adopted 
from  the  very  first,  in  the  recovery  of  ex- 
hausted lands,  for  if  it  be  not  begun  in  tlie 
right  way,  and  conducted  on  the  most  judi- 
cious principles,  a  man  will  soon  wear  out 
his  energies  ajid  die  an  unnatural  death  — 
he  will  kill  himself  by  hard  labour,  without 
the  prospect  of  a  remuneration. 

On  entering  upon  these  exhausted  lands, 
many  persons  suppose  that  by  ^cutcncss  they 
shall  be  able  to  cheat  it  out  of  a  crop  of  grain 
now  and  then,  without  it's  knowing  it, — with 
such,  the  die  is  cast,  and  nothing  can  save 
them  from  destruction;  —  for  a  considerable 
time,  all  that  is  done,  must  be  done  with  the 
single  aim  to  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
land,  and  without  a  prospect  of  an  immediate 
return;  crops  must  be  sown  for  the  purpose 
of  returning  them  to  the  soil,  instead  of  reap- 
ing them,  and  as  a  man's  life  consists  but  of 
a  few  years  —  a  few  seed-times  and  harvests 
— it  must  not  be  wondered  if  some  of  us  hesi- 
tate before  we  determine  upon  becoming  the 
inhabitants  of  that  "  Paradise"  which  our 
friends  have  created  by  their  accounts.  Ne- 
vertheless, for  my  own  part,  I  am  not  by  any 
means  convinced,  that  such  a  siiort  step  is 
not  preferable  to  a  "  home  in  the  wilderness," 
be  the  land  ever  so  rich  and  fertile;  I  have 
never  been  afraid  of  labour,  and  have  an  idea 
that  the  impoverished  lands  of  Maryland 
might  be  reclaimed  with  far  less  exertion 
than  would  be  required  on  the  heavy-tim- 
bered lands  of  the  west :  but,  as  I  have  eaid, 
all  depends  upon  the  plan  to  be  adopted,  and 
wliich  must,  for  a  long  time,  be  confined  to 
the  rearing  and  keeping  of  stock,  with  a  ju- 
dicious plan  of  tillage  adapted  to  that  single 
purpose,  taking  especial  care  that  the  new 
adventurer  does  not  attempt  to  do  too  much 
at  first,  and  tire  himself  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  race  which  will  require  a  husband- 
ing of  his  strength  and  resources,  taking  time 
to  look  around  him,  to  well  consider  the  plans 
which  will  be  ofTered  to  his  choice,  being  as- 
sured that  upon  a  judicious  selection  will  de- 
pend his  future  weil  or  woe. 


I  have  met  with  a  very  interesting  account 
of  thi  management  of  a  farm  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  that  country,  which  I  really  think 
might  be  of  great  service  to  those  who  are 
halting  between  two  opinions,  were  you  to 
transfer  it  to  your  pages;  and  with  this  view 
I  copy  some  extracts,  in  the  hope  that  you 
will  find  space  for  an  early  insertion.  It  is 
contained  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  \V,  Young,  of 
Rockland  Farm,  and  addressed  to  the  Vice 
l^resident  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  pro- 
moting Atrricuiture,  dated  in  the  year  1610, 

"The  Rockland  Farm  exhibited  a  subject 
for  experiment,  as  it  Ijad  been  reduced  by 
cropping;  and  having  read  in  various  books 
the  result  of  sowing  plaster  and  clover,  it  was 
presumed  that  the  sowing  plaster  and  clover 
would  be  the  extent  of  the  expenses  required 
to  fertilize  the  fields  in  a  few  years — but  ex- 
periment proved  that  the  plaster  and  clover- 
seed  were  both  lost,  as  no  one  could  point  out 
at  any  season  of  the  year,  what  field  they  had 
been  deposited  upon. 

Tiie  soil  was  a  cold  or  heavy  clay,  some 
blue,  white,  light  brown,  and  a  few  spots  of 
red  clay,  loaded  with  hard  blue  stone  and 
rocks,  cliiefly  quartz,  mixed  with  iron  and 
copper.  Some  of  the  experiments  were  made 
with  plaster,  others  were  made  by  top-dress- 
ing with  lime,  at  the  late  of  25  to  30  bushels 
per  acre.  Tlie  lime  was  brought  25  miles 
from  the  kiln,  and  laid  on  the  land  at  25  cts. 
the  bushel.  It  was  formed  into  a  bed  six 
inches  in  thickness,  and  covered  with  earth, 
ploughed  and  thrown  over  it,  before  it  was 
slaked ;  a  heavy  harrow  was  passed  over  it 
as'  soon  as  the  shells  had  been  reduced  to 
powder;  the  bed  of  lime  and  earth  was  then 
frequently  turned  by  the  plough  and  harrow, 
until  the  whole  assumed  the  appearance  and 
smell  of  soaper's  ashes,  containing  about  ten 
parts  of  common  soil  to  one  of  lime:  it  was 
then  carted  and  spread  regularly  over  the 
field,  and  in  every  instance  it  gave  a  return 
of  clover,  equal  to  ten  loads  of  stable  manure 
to  the  acre.  The  idea  of  mixing  the  lime 
and  earth,  was  suggested  from  spreading  the 
refuse  mortar  of  lime  and  sand  gathered  from 
about  buildings  and  laid  upon  tiie  field,  the 
effect  of  which  I  observed  was  more  immedi- 
ate than  any  equal  quantity  of  lime,  although 
the  mixture  of  lime  and  eartii  was  equally 
so;  the  succeeding  rains  carrying  the  fertil- 
izing principle  of  the  lime,  as  from  a  sieve, 
into  the  soil  below,  completely  dividing  the 
soil,  rendering  that  open  and  warm,  which 
before  was  too  compact  and  cold  for  the  roots 
of  the  grass  and  grain  to  live  in.  Immedi- 
ately, the  whole  soil,  which  before  felt  dead 
under  the  foot,  became  so  elastic,  that  per- 
sons of  observation,  by  walking  over  the  field, 
even  in  the  night,  distinctly  told  how  far  the 
lime  and  earth  compost  extended ;  the  colour 
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of  the  soil  was  likewise  changed  into  that  of 
chocolate. 

Now  these  effects  seemed  to  prove,  that 
any  thing  which  would  separate  the  particles 
of  the  soil  and  admit  the  air,  would  render 
these  cold  and  heavy  clays  warm  and  fertile, 
the  free  intercourse  of  air  carrying  oiF  the 
acid,  &c. ;  and  to  meet  this  idea,  ploughing 
in  the  fall  was  adopted  and  found  successful : 
as  an  experiment,  one  half  a  field  six  years 
ago  was  ploughed  in  the  autumn,  the  other 
half  in  the  spring;  that  part  which  was  thus 
ploughed  in  the  spring,  has  never  yet  brought 
grain  or  grass  equal  to  the  other.  Spreading 
manure  in  tlie  autumn  from  the  compost  bed 
has  also  been  attended  with  universal  suc- 
cess, both  upon  grain  and  grass,  the  salts  of 
the  manure  being  carried  into  the  soil  by  the 
rains  upon  breaking  up  of  frost,  which  had  in 
some  measure  prepared  the  soil  to  receive  it. 
Vegetable  substances  have  been  covered  with 
earth,  rotted,  and  used  with  the  same  success 
as  stable  manure ;  and  so  long  as  they  operate 
in  separating  the  soil  and  promoting  the  ac- 
cess of  the  air,  they  fertilize  and  change  the 
colour  of  the  mould. 

These  experiments,  tested  by  frequent  re- 
petition, laid  the  foundation  for  others  less 
expensive  and  equally  fertilizing,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  grain  and  grass, — they  consisted  in 
ploughing  and  sowing  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  pasture,  and  the  accumulation  of 
vegetable  soil:  for  this  purpose,  wheat,  rye, 
corn,  buckwheat,  and  oats,  have  been  sown 
for  green  food  upon  land  which  was  incapa- 
ble of  producing  any  crop  for  the  harvest,  but 
none  of  these  grains  have  produced  pasture 
and  vegetable  soil  equal  to  tlie  oat;  for  where 
the  others  have  failed,  its  roots  have  pierced, 
disarmed  and  vanquished  the  inhospitable  soil, 
and  rendered  it  fertile;  the  winter  ploughing 
is  continued,  and  the  oats  are  thrown  in  as 
early  as  February,  if  the  season  will  admit, 
upon  land  which  had  been  ploughed  in  an- 
tumn.  They  afibrd  early  pasture,  and  when 
eaten  off,  and  the  land  has  been  again  sown 
with  the  same  crop,  they  furnish  excellent 
pasture  from  September  until  late  in  Decem- 
ber, and  during  a  season  when  other  herbage 
is  oftentimes  dried  up.  The  first  crop  gives 
two  months'  pasture,  but  the  roots  and  remain- 
ing herbage  turned  down,  aflbrds  a  manure 
for  the  second  sowing,  yielding  four  months' 
valuable  pasture.  In  llie  second  year  of  the 
oat  pasture,  clover  might  be  sown  with  them, 
and  so  soon  as  a  field  will  produce  clover, 
there  is  no  practical  man  who  does  not  know 
how  to  make  his  land  as  rich  as  he  pleases; 
and  having  got  it  into  good  heart,  it  will  be 
his  interest  to  put  it  into  such  rotation  as  shall 
increase  permanently  its  fertility. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  point  out  the 
many  advantages  arieing  from  such  a  course. 


lot.  Early  and  late  pasture  of  the  sweetest 
kind. 

2d.  Immediate  reward  fiir  iiis  labour,  the 
stock  feeding  the  crop  within  two  montha 
from  the  sowing  of  the  seed ;  the  two  returns 
giving  six  months'  green  food. 

3d.  It  is  one  of  tlie  mot-t  effectual  means  to 
root  out  garlic  and  other  noxious  plants. 

4th.  It  is  an  easy  and  profitable  mode  of 
clearing  effi?ctually  the  grain-fields  of  every 
species  (tf  injurious  weeds,  turning  them  into 
vegetable  mould  upon  the  spot. 

5th.  It  saves  the  expense  of  a  naked  sum- 
mer fallow,  giving  in  return  abundance  of 
the  finest  food  for  soiling  the  dairy, 

6th.  It  enriches  the  farm  from  within  it- 
self." J,  W. 

Note.  —  In  adopting  this  plan  for  raising 
green  food  for  soiling,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
sow  double  the  quantity  of  oats  that  are  re- 
quired for  raising  crops  of  grain,  the  pasture 
being  required  to  be  thicker;  the  increase  of 
the  vegetable  soil  from  the  decayed  roots  re- 
paying very  amply  the  extra  cost  of  the  seed 
sown. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabiact. 
Tui'uips. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  find  that  the  turnips  which 
are  grown  in  different  parts  of  England,  are 
very  dissimilar  with  regard  to  their  fattening 
properties;  for  while  those  raised  in  North- 
umberland and  other  northern  counties  are 
sufficient  with  straw  and  hay  only,  to  carry 
large  oxen  to  maturity,  other  crops,  in  tlie 
lower  parts  of  Hampshire,  &c.,  are  so 
"washy"  as  to  require  an  addition  of  grain 
of  some  kind,  or  oil-cake,  before  cattle  can 
be  made  fit  for  the  butcher.  So  again  in 
Herefordshire,  it  is  customary  to  fatten  the 
largest  oxen  of  the  country  —  the  largest 
breed  in  England  —  with  turnips  and  straw, 
finishing  by  merely  substituting  hay  for  straw, 
while  in  some  of  the  adj>oining  counties  this 
cannot  be  done,  even  with  a  much  smaller 
breed  of  cattle,  without  grain.  Now,  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  whether  this  difference  be 
attributable  to  the  quality  of  the  turnips,  or 
to  the  different  breeds  of  cattle;  and  whether 
much  of  the  discrepancy  which  we  witness 
in  the  accounts  of  the  value  of  the  beet-root 
for  stock-feeding,  might  not  be  traced  to 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  causes  1 

A. 


Substitute  for  Tea. — The  strong  aroma* 
tic  flowers  of  Rose  Pimpernella  folia,  whose 
leaves  resemble  those  of  Saxafrage  and  the 
wood  roof  or  Asperula  Adorata,  far  excel  in 
flavour  all  the  teas  of  China. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Cheap  Times. 

Mr.  Editor, — It  is  customary  to  consifler 
the  present  times  as  awfully  severe  upon  tlie 
farmer;  "  every  thing  that  is  raised  upon  the 
farm  is  so  low  in  price ;"  and  truly  so  it  is — 
but,  tell  me,  is  not  every  thing  else  cheap 
also? — except,  perhaps,  the  single  article  of 
manual  labour,  the  comparative  high  price 
of  which  has  often  and  again  been  proved  to 
be  an  advantage,  rather  than  otherwise.  It 
is  true  that  food  for  the  body  is  cheap,  and  so 
is  food  for  the  mind ;  books  of  every  de.^crip- 
tion,  and  instruction  for  our  families;  clothing 
of  all  kinds  was  never  before  so  cheap  and 
good;  while  every  article  in  grocery,  and  all 
kinds  of  machinery,  with  domestic  and  im- 
ported goods,  are  unprccedentcdiy  low  in 
value  and  plentiful  in  the  market:  so  that 
the  farmer  should  put  this  and  that  together, 
and  by  striking  the  balance,  he  will  find  that 
things  are  not  so  bad  as  they  appear.  Be- 
sides, it  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  the  cheaper 
an  article  can  be  afforded  in  the  market,  the 
greater  will  be  the  consumption  and  the 
larger  will  be  the  demand  ; — it  is  only  there- 
fore for  the  producer  to  find  some  less  expen- 
sive mode  of  raising  the  articles  which  he 
supplies,  and  the  excbange  will  be  in  his  fa- 
vour: the  same  end  will  be  obtained  by  in- 
creasing his  crops  by  an  improved  mode  of 
management.  And  there  is  nothing  which 
offers  such  facility,  as  the  production,  on  a 
large  scale,  of  winter  food  for  cattle,  espe- 
cially tiie  cultivation  of  root-crops:  by  these 
simple  means,  he  may  double  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  his  butter  and  cheese,  his  beef, 
and  mutton,  and  pork,  the  value  of  his  young 
stock,  and  the  size  of  his  dung-hill — articles 
abundantly  more  than  suflicient  to  make  up 
for  the  low  prices  at  present  to  be  obtained 
for  the  few  articles  which  are  generally  cul- 
tivated upon  our  farms.  I  say  few  articles, 
and  really  when  one  considers  the  numerous 
articles  v^hich  are  imported  into  our  markets 
from  abroad,  most  of  which  might  be  grown 
and  furnished  by  ourselves,  it  would  almost 
appear  that  the  subject  must  now  be  noticed 
for  the  first  time,  else  the  general  attention 
would  long  ago  have  been  directed  to  the  im- 
portance of  increasing  the  niniibcr  of  our  pro- 
ductions, and  furnishing  our  own  markets 
v.ith  articles  —  brought  at  present  from  the 
four  quarters  of  the  earth  —  at  a  price  that 
would  amply  remunerate  the  producers  at 
home. 

I  am  led  to  think  on  these  things,  by  the 
perusal  of  an  interesting  article  at  the  head 
of  the  Cabinet  for  the  last  month,  recom- 
mending the  growth  of  flax  and  flax-seed ; 
and  there  are  many  other  crops  which  could 
be  grown  amongst  us,  which  would,  at  the 


same  time,  afford  the  means  of  manufacturing 
therefrom,  the  articles  which  are  now  intro- 
duced from  foreign  countries,  at  prices  which 
would  amply  repay  the  necessary  investment 
of  capital.  And  amongst  tlie  lirst  of  these 
may,  perhaps,  be  mentioned  the  growth  and 
manufacture  of  the  vegetable  oils.  In  France, 
this  branch  of  industry  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent  and  without  difficulty;  hundreds  of 
acres  of  land  are  sown  with  the  poppy,  from 
which  the  finest  oil  is  drawn,  most  of  which 
goes  to  I\larseilles  to  be  mixed  with  the 
olive  oil,  and  from  thence  it  is  sent  to  differ- 
ent parts,  and  sold  as  the  best  Florence  oil 
at  extravagant  prices;  even  to  Paris  and  to 
London.  This  oil  is  worth  about  50  cents  a 
pint  for  the  use  of  the  painter;  while  for 
burning  in  lamps,  it  is  allowed  by  all  to  be 
very  superior.  The  cultivation  of  the  crop 
is  the  simplest  imaginable,  so  also  is  the  har- 
vesting of  the  seed,  which  always  sells  for 
ready  money  direct  from  the  field,  requiring 
neither  housing  or  cleaning:  the  cost  of  seed 
for  sowing  is  the  merest  trifle,  which  is 
another  advantage,  as  is  also  the  circum- 
stance that  the  crop  does  not  require  manure, 
but  only  to  be  kept  clean  :  the  cakes  remain- 
ing after  pressure  are  found  to  be  one  of  the 
most  fattening  articles  that  can  be  fed  to  cat- 
tie  and  sheep.  Here,  then,  is  a  single  crop, 
which  would  make  up  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  losses  whicii  farmers  incur  by  the  pre- 
sent low  prices  of  the  market. 

Then  there  is  the  rape  crop,  which  might 
bo  made  valuable  either  as  green  food  for 
cattle,  or  for  oil,  or  both  —  the  first  cutting 
being  generally  taken  for  the  former  purpose, 
and  the  second  for  the  seed  ;  from  which,  vast 
quantities  of  oil  are  pressed  for  various  pur- 
poses, yielding  large  returns  of  profit.  And 
to  this  purpose  might  the  sunflower  be  ap- 
plied, to  very  great  advantage,  as  has  often 
been  shown  ;  while  the  castor-bean  plant 
has  been  found  to  flourish  in  this  climate  and 
to  yield  oil  of  the  finest  quality;  from  all 
which  might  be  drawn  sufficient  quantities 
of  oil  for  our  own  supplies,  as  also  for  ex- 
portation, the  dry  and  warm  climate  of  the 
middle  states  being  peculiarly  adapted  for 
the  development  of  oils,  aroma  and  saccha- 
rine. 

Here,  then,  is  one  branch  of  agriculture 
which  is  unwrought,  and  only  requires  to  be 
taken  up  with  judgment  and  a  proper  degree 
of  spirit,  to  render  it  a  most  lucrative  em- 
ployment, subserving  at  the  same  time  the 
manufacturing  interest  of  the  country,  and 
giving  employment  of  the  most  legitimate 
and  healthy  kind  to  thousands  of  our  people. 
Other  resources  are  still  on  hand,  and  may 
be  pointed  out  in  some  future  number  of  the 
Cabinet. 

James  Eaton. 
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The  Deanston  Subsoil  Plough. 

The  plough  from  whence  the  above  draw- 
ing has  been  made,  was  brought  to  this  coun- 
try and  deposited  in  the  Franklin  Institute 
by  the  late  James  Ronaldson,  Esq.  It  is  a 
gigantic  implement,  measuring  12  feet  6 
inches  in  length,  constructed  throughout  of 
wrought  iron,  weighing  upwards  of  300  lbs., 
and  capable  of  rooting  up  stones  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  wciglit;  it  is  intended  for  a  team 
of  4  or  6,  or  even  eight  horses  or  oxen,  when 
it  might  be  let  down  to  the  depth  of  the 
beam.  But  much  of  the  .soil  of  our  country 
would  be  eflectualiy  worked  with  an  instru- 
ment of  far  less  magnitude,  constructed 
chiefly  of  wood  and  properly  ironed,  the  sole 
or  share,  probably,  being  of  cast  iron;  the 
length  of  the  handles  being  in  proportion  to 
the  weight  of  the  plough  to  be  raised  by 
means  of  their  leverage. 

Subsoil  ploughing  has  formed  in  Europe — 
as  it  is  destined  to  do  in  this  and  every  other 
country  —  a  new  era  in  agriculture;  it  is 
applicable  to  all  soils,  and  even  in  the 
most  sandy  will  be  found  of  superlative  im- 
portance, preventing  the  disease  called  the 
stud  in  wheat,  which  is  supposed  to  arise 
from  a  superabundance  of  moisture  which 
cannot  pass  away,  by  reason  of  some  imper- 
vious substratum,  until  it  has  chilled  and  dead- 
ened the  roots  of  the  plants  and  brought  on  a 
mortification  of  their  sap-vessels:  the  disease 
is  in  some  parts  known  as  the  stunts  or  stun- 
ned. It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  subsoil 
plough  does  not  turn  the  furrow  —  it  passes 
'along  the  open  furrow  made  by  the  common 
plough,  rooting  up  the  bottom  to  any  depth  it 
might  be  put  to,  thus  leaving-  it  stirred  and 
pulverized,  to  form  a  bed  of  loosened  soil,  into 
which  the  lower  or  tap  roots  of  the  plants 
might  penetrate,  when  they  will  easily  find 
moisture  in  seasons  of  the  greatest  drought, 
and  from  whence  it  is  pumped  up  by  them 
for  the  supply  of  the  lateral  roots,  which  are 
destined  to  seek  food  in  the  upper  stratum  of 
the  earth.  The  subsoil  plough  will  be  found, 
in  many  cases,  to  take  the  place  of  under- 
draining,  especially  if  on  ploughing,  the  land 
can  be  laid  to  give  a  gradual  fall  through- 


out its  whole  length  —  a  matter  of  the  high- 
est  importance  in  the  cultivation  of  every  soil. 
Mr.  Phinney,  of  Lexington,  has  the  following 
most  judicious  observations  on  this  subject^ 
which  from  such  a  source  speak  volumes; 
he  says : — 

"The  subject  of  subsoil  ploughing  is  one  upon  whirh 
tliere  has  been  little  saiil  and  less  done  in  this  country  . 
in  all  our  lands  there  is  no  douht  that  great  henefit 
would  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plough; 
in  England,  the  efllct  in  increasing  their  crops,  as 
stated  by  some  agricultural  writers,  would  seem  almost 
incredible;  by  these  means  their  crops  have  been  dou- 
bled, and  in  many  instances  trebled;  the  expense  is, 
however,  stated  to  be  very  great,  in  one  case  to  the 
amount  of  thirteen  liundred  pounds  sterling  on  a  farm 
of  500  acres.  Diil  an  instrument  ntiglit  be  constructed, 
which  would  be  highly  beneficial  in  the  hands  of  our 
farmers,  and  be  obtained  at  much  less  cost;  requiring 
a  less  powerful  team  than  the  one  commonly  in  use  in 
that  country;  it  might  be  constructed  of  wood,  and  be 
in  proportion  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  intended  to 
operate.  In  a  climate  like  ours,  wliich  at  that  season 
of  the  year  when  our  crops  most  need  the  benefit  of 
moisture  that  may  be  derived  from  deep  plovghbig,  and 
are  most  liable  to  suffer  from  drought,  the  use  of  the 
subsoil  plough  would  be  attended  with  unquestionable 
benefit;  on  a  field  which  had  been  planted  as  an  or- 
cliard,  and  therefore  kept  under  the  plough  for  some 
years,  in  attempting  to  underdrain  a  part  of  it  that 
was  usually  flooded  with  water  in  the  spring,  I  noticed 
what  the  English  rail  the  '  upper  crust;"  this  lay  some 
inches  below  the  surface,  at  the  deptli  to  which  the 
land  had  been  usually  ploughed,  and  had  been  formed 
by  the  treading  of  the  oxen  and  the  movement  of  the 
plough  over  it,  and  which  I  found  so  hard  as  to  be,  ap- 
parently, as  impenetrable  as  marble  ;  this  discovered  to 
me  at  once  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  my  crop  of  pota- 
toes the  year  before,  and  having  thus  discovered  the 
"cause"  of  the  evil,  I  set  about  devising  measures  to 
"remedy"  it.  I  therefore  constructed  a  subsoil  plough, 
the  beam  5  feet  6  inches  long,  and  C  inches  square,  into 
which  were  inserted  three  tines  of  the  best  Swedish 
iron,  12  inches  long  below  the  beam  ;  this  instrument, 
drawn  by  two  yoke  of  oxen  and  following  the  common 
plough,  performed  the  work  better  than  I  had  antici- 
pated; the  "upper  crust"  gave  way,  the  resistance 
formed  by  the  hard  gravelly  bottom  was  soon  over- 
come, the  earth  being  loosened  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches  below  the  surface;  and  although  not  so  tho- 
roughly worked  as  it  would  have  been  by  a  perfect 
subsoil  plough,  yet,  in  my  hard  and  strong  subsoil,  I 
am  convinced  that  I  found  in  it  an  admirable  substi- 
tute for  the  English  subsoil  plough.  A  part  of  my  car- 
rots was  sown  on  this  land,  which  had  been  appro- 
priated to  the  same  crop  the  last  year;  no  more  ma- 
nure was  applied  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  not- 
withstanding  the  very  severe  drought,  which  greatly 
injured  most  of  our  root  crops,  my  crop  of  carrots  on 
this  land  was  nearly  double  that  of  last  year;  and  there 
is  no  cause  to  which  I  can  attribute  this  great  increase 
of  produce  but  the  use  cf  my  newly-constructed  substi- 
tute for  a  subsoil  plough.  The  soil  was  stirred  to  the 
depth  of  fourteen  inches,  and  by  these  moans  the  car- 
rots were  enabled  to  strike  deep,  and  thereby,  not  only 
to  find  more  nourishment,  but  to  overcome  in  a  great 
measure,  the  effects  of  a  very  pinching  drought." 
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For  tlie  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Mildew,  might  or  Rust — Again. 

Read  before  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
promoting  Agriculture,  June  2,  1811,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

This  very  important  subject  to  the  farmer, 
has  recently  occasioned  two  elaborate  essays 
that  have  been  read  before  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  promoting  Agriculture. 

One  proposes  a  new  theory  and  consequent 
remedy,  or  rather  preventive,  of  this  fatal 
disease;  the  other  attempts  to  controvert  tiic 
theory,  and  deprecates  the  remedy  of  the  first 
writer,  as  introducing  a  pernicious  system. 

It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  defend  or 
to  refute  the  doctrines  of  either  of  these  dis- 
tinguished agriculturists,  but  rather  to  point 
out  some  errors  of  reasoning,  and  misconcep- 
tion of  facts,  which  I  think  they  have  both 
been  led  to  adopt,  in  their  zeal  to  maintain 
particular  points.  I  may  also  give  some 
views  and  ideas  which  the  perusal  of  their 
interesting  communications  has  brought  to 
recollection,  or  induced  me  to  cull  from  au- 
thors to  whose  works  I  have  had  recourse. 
I  must,  in  the  first  place,  take  the  liberty  of 
correcting  an  inadvertence  or  inaccuracy  in 
the  language  of  Col.  Smith,  viz. — that  "heat 
and  moisture  are  two  of  the  elements  of  vege- 
table life :"  he  should  have  said  agents,  which 
would  give  a  more  philosophic  cast  to  some 
of  his  arguments.  They  are  most  essential 
agents  of  vegetation,  but  entirely  distinct 
from  what  have  heretofore  been  considered 
tlie  elements  of  vegetable  life. 

Mildew,  rust  and  blight,  of  cereal  grasses, 
I  believe  to  be  one  and  the  same  disease,  un- 
der varying  circumstances  and  modifications, 
known  to  physiologists  as  Puccinia  Gramuiis, 
or  animalculai  of  the  fungus  tribe. 

Col.  Smith  errs  in  his  theory  of  blight,  by 
limiting  it  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely, 
to  the  single  cause  of  grass  and  weeds 
amongst  the  grain. 

The  agents  which  give  energy  to  this 
parasitical  fungus  are  many ;  and  perhaps,  as 
Mr.  Gowen  asserts,  our  atmosphere  or  cli- 
mate is  the  most  active. 

With  this  reservation  I  am  willing  to  go 
hand  in  hand  with  Col.  Smith,  in  assigning 
as  one  of  the  predisposing  causes,  an  undue 
portion  of  grass  and  other  vegetation  existing 
and  drawing  nourishment  from  the  ground 
and  the  surrounding  atmosphere  at  the  same 
time  as  the  wheat,  a  substance  which  re- 
quires great  nutritive  force  to  carry  it  vigor- 
ously through  the  ripening  process.  Admit- 
ting the  correctness  of  this  principle,  and  T 
think  it  will  bear  the  test  of  scrutiny,  tlie  true 
practical  inquiry  for  the  farmer  is  —  how  far 
can  wc  dispense  with  or  abate  the  evil ! 


Before  proceeding  farther,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge myself  under  the  ban  of  Mr.  Gowen's 
rather  tart  language,  when  he  deprecates  aa 
"visionary  the  idea  that  grass  and  weeds 
tend  in  the  remotest  degree  to  occasion  rust 
in  wheat." 

Tliis  "  idea"  of  Col.  Smith's  is  probably 
new,  but  nevertheless  may  be  correct,  and 
might  be  arrived  at  by  implication  from  vari- 
ous eminent  writers,  who  also  su.stain  or  give 
countenance  to  his  remedy  as  the  best  mode 
of  cultivating  wheat.  The  old  pioneer  of 
Scotch  husbandry,  Sinclair,  recommends  the 
eradication  of  all  weeds,  which  are  likely  to 
generate  or  produce  rust.  Le  Couteur  urges, 
in  emphatic  language,  the  perfect  cleansing 
of  the  ground,  and  for  this  purpose  prefers 
drill  cultivation,  which  he  thinks  more  than 
compensates  for  the  additional  expense,  by 
the  increased  and  more  healthy  yield.  He 
says,  "Clover  and  rye  grass  are  sown  at  the 
cost  of  several  bushels  per  acre  on  the  wheat 
crop,  and  that  his  practice  is  to  sow  grasses 
immediately  after  tlie  grain  has  been  har- 
vested, which  has  been  Ibund  to  answer  re- 
markably well,  though  at  the  expense  of  one 
additional  ploughing,"  and  quotes  Sinclair  to 
show  that  September  is  generally  the  best 
month  for  sowing  grass-seed. 

In  "British  Husbandry,"  vol.  2,  page  159, 
to  prevent  diseases  of  grain,  it  is  recommend- 
ed to  preserve  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and 
especially  drilling  the  grain  instead  of  sowing 
it  broad-cast.  I  would  not  be  understood  as 
deciding  that  Col.  Smith's  doctrine  is  correct, 
and  should  be  adopted,  namely,  that  grass 
being  injurious  and  promotive  of  rust,  sliould 
not  be  sown  with  but  after  the  grain.  It  is, 
however,  an  important  question,  and  ought 
to  be  studied  and  observed  with  much  atten- 
tion. 

I  may  hereafter  trouble  the  Society  with 
some  reflections  respecting  the  present  order 
and  succession  of  crops.  Both  Col.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Gowen  are,  in  my  estimation,  very 
unscientific  in  reasoning  on  the  action  of 
grass  growing  at  the  roots  of  grain.  One 
tells  us  that  "the  moisture  is  increased  by 
such  vegetation,"  and  the  other  that  "grass 
and  weeds  arc  of  service  to  shade  and  protect 
the  crops  in  dry  weather."  Now  my  reading, 
observation,  and  practice  have  taught  me  that 
grass  and  weeds  amongst  crops  increase  the 
dryness  of  the  ground,  and  that  to  keep  the 
surface  perfectly  mellow  and  clean,  counter- 
acts the  efl^ects  of  drought;  and,  in  fact,  grass 
itself  suffers  more  in  dry  weather  under  the 
shade  of  trees,  than  in  the  sunshine. 

Mr.  Gowen's  potatoes  would  assuredly  be 
destroyed  by  weeds  in  dry  weather,  though 
both  might  vegetate  in  a  wet  season;  and  his 
idea  of  sowing  grass  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  weeds,  is  a  pretty  bold  assertion  for  a 
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farmer  and  gardener  of  such  established  skill. 
It  merely  proves  that  we  busy,  money-making 
men,  write  as  we  talk — without  always  duly 
weighinor  our  words!  I  apprehend,  too,  th-it 
he  is  a  little  wide  of  the  mark  in  supposing 
that  grass  amongst  grain  would  tend  to  keep 
it  warmer  in  sudden  changes  of  temperature 
—  "would  keep  in  the  heat,"  to  use  his  own 
words.  So  keen  an  observer  should  not  have 
committed  this  oversight.  Our  earliest  and 
our  latest  frosts  are  observed  on  grass,  and 
particularly  clover,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
conductors,  and  consequently  promotes  sud- 
den transitions  from  heat  to  cold. 

But  I  have  done  with  the  blemishes  and 
the  beauties  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Gowen, 
and  shall  conclude  with  a  few  "notions"  of 
my  own.  Mildew  or  rust  of  wheat  and  rye, 
is  a  parasitic  plant,  whose  mode  of  existence 
in  its  incipient  stage  we  know  not,  but  the 
causes  which  call  it  into  activity  are  probably 
numerous, — extremes  of  cold  and  heat;  mois- 
ture and  rapid  evaporation ;  rank  growth,  es- 
pecially when  occasioned  by  unfermented  or 
fresh  manure;  bad  condition  of  the  ground, 
whether  loo  rich  or  too  poor ;  the  interference 
of  other  vegetable  matter,  especially  at  tiie 
critical  period  of  the  grain's  maturing;  and 
in  strong  soil,  where  the  wheat  tillers  freely, 
the  use  of  too  much  seed,  which  leaves  no 
room  for  the  sun's  rays  to  penetrate  the 
ground,  and  give  proper  hardness  and  sub- 
stance to  the  straw. 

And  now  tiie  remedy,  or  rather  prevention, 
for  remedy  there  is  none.  Change  your  sys- 
tem so  far  as  to  avoid  manuring  immediately 
preceding  the  crop  of  wheat.  Get  the  ground 
in  as  mellow  and  perfect  order  as  possible; 
fresh  manure  is  a  rapid  generator  of  weeds 
and  fungi,  it  should  never  be  put  on  clean 
wheat  ground.  Use  good  seed  (occasionally 
changed)  and  so  early  that  it  may  take  root 
before  winter  sets  in,  and  will  be  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  the  spring,  when  grass-seed  is  sown, 
as  to  prevent  a  rapid  vegetation  of  the  latter, 
(if  you  still  adhere  to  this  part  of  the  old  sys- 
tem ;)  take  great  pains  to  spread  your  seed 
evenly  over  the  surface,  and  not  so  thick  as 
to  overload  the  soil,  a  very  common  error  of 
farmers  in  this  vicinity. 

Steeping  the  seed-wheat  in  pickle,  dusting 
or  rubbing  it  with  air-slaked  lime,  and  the 
use  of  saline  manure,  are  recommended  by 
Sinclair,  Le  Couteur,  Buel,  and  others. 

A  rigid  observance  of  these  precautions 
will  not  always,  but  may  frequently  secure 
your  crops  from  blight.  The  sun,  the  air, 
and  the  sky,  are  beyond  our  control,  but  the 
earth  and  plants  may  be  greatly  modified  and 
subdued  by  judicious  culture.  The  husband- 
man will  in  most  cases  be  rewarded  for  care 
thus  bestowed  ;  and  as  a  last  resort,  if  his 
crop  be  attacked  by  the  mildew,  cut  it  im- 


mediately, even  in  the  milky  state:   it  will 
shrivel  less  when  down  than  wiiile  standing. 
Algn.  S.  Roberts. 
Fountain  Park,  May  30,  1841. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Fanners'  Cabinet. 
Large  Calves. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  received  your  paper  with 
gratification  and  pleasure,  and  perused  ita 
contents  with  much  interest.  I  notice  a  let- 
ter from  "  A  Subscriber,"  wishing  to  procure 
an  "Ayrshire  Cow," — Mr.  Coming  imported 
one  about  throe  years  since,  that  has  proved 
a  very  good  milker;  she  is  now  seven  years 
old,  and  has  a  Ijeifer  calf  by  Mr.  Prentice's 
Durham  Bull  Leopard,  now  five  months  old, 
and  promises  to  be  a  very  useful  animal :  the 
cow  is  again  in  calf  by  "  Young  Prize,"  our 
Hereford^Bull,  and  Mr.  C.  will  sell  the  cow 
and  calf,  delivered  to  the  boat  in  Albany,  at 
^'300,  should  your  correspondent  wish  to  pur- 
chase her. 

I  see,  by  many  of  the  agricultural  papers, 
notices  of  large  calves,  —  /  think  it  is  a  cer- 
tain  criterion  of  bad  breeding.  I  have  no- 
ticed through  lite  that  the  offspring  of  a  wcll- 
brcd  animal  generally  comes  small,  and  makes 
less  improvement  the  first  year  than  any 
other;  therefore,  if  I  purchased  calves  for 
stock,  1  should  never  choose  an  overgrown 
one ;  time  increases  their  bad  points.  Another 
great  error  I  have  noticed, —  persons  make 
distinctions  between  breeds  of  cattle  without 
putting  their  hand  upon  them.  It  is  totally 
absurd  for  a  man  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the 
quality  of  an  animal  by  the  eye  alone;  that 
is  ascertained  by  the  hand ;  the  handling  (as 
it  is  termed)  is  the  governing  point  in  pur- 
chasing with  all  butchers  and  graziers,  and 
any  man  with  a  grain  of  information  on  the 
subject,  must  be  aware  that  breeders  should 
look  to  that  point,  beyond  all  others,  in  the 
males  which  they  make  use  of ;  it  is  the  only 
way  to  keep  right.  Hard  handlers  require 
much  more  food,  and  must  be  forced  with  ex- 
pensive keep  to  make  them  ripe;  this  I  have 
known  by  experience  from  boyhood ;  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  when  the  good  quality  of 
flesh,  as  above  described,  is  found  in  a  milch 
cow,  the  milk  will  invariably  yield  much  more 
butter  in  proportion,  than  that  which  is  drawn 
from  an  animal  inferior  in  the  touch.  If  short- 
horn breeders  had  paid  more  attention  to  these 
matters,  there  would  not  be  so  many  "  tight' 
hides,"  bad  forms  and  bad  milkers,  which  now 
disgrace  their  name.  An  inferior  Durham  is 
a  very  unprofitable  animal,  but  the  better  sort 
must  always  maintain  a  high  rank,  and  will, 
with  the  Herefords,  be  the  staple  breeds  of 
the  country. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  most  respectfully, 
Wm.  Henry  Sotham. 

Albany,  May  24,  1841. 
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For  the  Fariners'  Cabinet. 
Root  Culture. 

Mr.  Editor, — Light  and  darkness  are  not 
more  opposite,  than  the  testimony  for  and 
against  the  vaUie  of  the  beet  as  winter  pro- 
vender for  stock;  but  the  question,  as  to  the 
expediency  of  making  some  provision  of  this 
nature  for  that  trying  season,  ought  long  ago 
to  have  been  settled  in  the  affirmative,  for  it 
is  "admitted  by  agriculturists  in  England 
that  the  introduction  of  the  root  culture  there, 
has  effected  as  great  a  change  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  landed  interest,  as  the  applica- 
tion of  steam  has  produced  in  the  results  of 
mechanical  ingenuity ;"  and  this  is  not  a 
mere  "assertion,"  as  intimated  by  your  cor- 
respondent Z.  Y.  at  p.  292  of  the  Cabinet  — 
it  is  a  fact,  fully  sustained  by  most  ample 
proof. 

The  past  winter  has  been  most  trying; 
many  cattle  and  sheep  have  perished  for 
want  of  food,  and  the  sufferings  of  their  own- 
ers must  have  been  second  only  to  tliose  of 
their  poor  animals.  Young  cattle  have  been 
purchased  at  the  price  it  has  cost  to  winter 
them,  while  cows  have  brought  no  more  than 
$15  a  head  !  If  this  state  of  things  does  not 
operate  as  a  caution,  and  induce  us  to  culti- 
vate some  kind  of  root-crop  for  the  coming 
winter,  we,  and  not  our  cattle,  ouirht  to  bear 
the  consequences.  In  late  numbers  of  the 
Albany  Cultivator,  attacks  have  been  made 
against  the  sugar-beet,  by  men  whose  judg- 
ment and  veracity  are  above  all  suspicion: 
they  assert,  that  from  fair  experiment,  they 
have  found  it  an  almost  worthless  crop  for  the 
feeding  of  stock,  particularly  hogs;  while 
Mr.  A.  B.  Allen  of  Buffalo — whose  judgment, 
experience  and  veracity,  no  one  who  knows 
him  will  call  in  question — declares,  in  answer 
to  these  attacks,  that  he  considers  the  beet 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  roots  for  this 
purpose.     He  says: 

"  Now,  I  have  not  only  my  own  taste  for 
three  years,  to  prove  that  the  sugar  beet 
raised  in  and  about  Buffalo  is  exceedingly 
sweet  and  nutritious,  but  can  bring  an  hun- 
dred witnesses,  any  time,  to  corroborate  the 
assertion,  from  their  own  daily  experience. 
The  blood-beet  cannot  compare  with  the 
sweet  Silesian,  and  they  are  never  boiled  in 
a  pot  by  themselves,  that  there  is  not  a  sweet 
syrup  left  at  the  bottom,  almost  of  the  thick- 
ness and  agreeable  taste  of  sugar  molasses; 
which,  in  my  opinion,  requires  only  to  be 
clarified  and  granulated  to  make  good  sugar. 
And  as  food  for  stock,  I  know  that,  even 
when  fed  raw  to  cows,  they  considerably  add 
to  the  quantity,  and  especially  to  the  quality 
of  the  milk,  making  the  butter  as  sweet,  and 
almost  as  yellow  as  that  produced  from  fresh 
summer  grass,  keeping  them,  with  the  addi- 


tion of  hay  alone,  in  the  best  possible  order; 
and  the  young  stock  on  the  same  food  were 
as  fat,  as  fine  and  glossy  in  the  coat,  as  when 
on  summer  pasture.  But  their  most  import- 
ant use  is  as  food  fur  hogs:  the  first  winter 
I  fed  them  with  potatoes  to  my  grown  t^wiiie, 
when  raw;  the  second  winter, on  beets  alone, 
thrown  on  the  ground,  and  I  did  not  notice 
any  difference  whatever  during  these  two 
seasons ;  each  time  they  were  kept  in  as  good 
flesh  as  I  ever  wish  to  have  breeders.  Ti.e 
third  winter — the  last — I  commenced  cooking 
them,  and  have  steamed  beets  alone,  and  fed 
them  to  the  pig  of  two  montlis  and  the  giovvn 
animal  of  four  years;  but  to  the  last-men- 
tioned I  gave  a  stinted  allowance,  or  they 
would  get  too  fat  for  breeding,  while  to  the 
former,  with  the  addition  of  a  trifling  quantity 
of  corn,  I  never  saw  animals  thrive  better,  or 
remain  more  contentedly;  —  they  would  fill 
themselves  and  lie  in  their  straw,  as  content- 
ed as  puppies  and  whist  as  mice:  I  iiave 
sometimes  steamed  a  mixture  of  carrots,  po- 
tatoes and  beets,  and  found  as  a  general  rule, 
that  the  pigs  would  first  pick  out  the  beets, 
next  the  potatoes,  and  only  cat  the  carrots 
last  —  and  this  is  experience,  and  not  mere 
theory.  I  like  not  this  jumping  at  conclu- 
sions from  partial  experiments.  It  has  been 
maintained,  that  ruta  baga,  by  analysis,  was 
but  little  else  than  wood,  and  therefore,  as 
food  for  man  and  beast,  almost  totally  worth- 
less! And  yet  this  despised  root,  with  a  lit- 
tle straw,  makes  most  of  the  English  beef  and 
mutton!  I  once  told  a  neighbour  that  I  cul- 
tivated pumpkins  a  good  deal,  and  found  them 
good  food  for  swine:  he  replied,  'They  never 
did  any  thing  for  mine  but  scour  them.'  I 
would  ask,  what  would  be  the  probable  ana- 
lysis of  clover]  Not  much,  I  fancy,  but  wa- 
ter; and  yet  my  hogs  will  keep  fat  upon  it 
in  summer  and  grow  well.  I  conclude,  there- 
fore, by  saying,  if  these  gentlemen's  stock 
does  not  thrive  on  sugar  beet,  they  must  have 
been  deceived  in  their  seed,  or  they  have  not 
the  right  sort  of  stock  to  feed  upon  them." 

Much,  however,  no  doubt  depends  on  soil 
and  circumstances ;  and  in  all  probability  it 
will  be  found  that  the  crop  will  be  more  nu- 
tritious and  keep  better,  if  the  sowing  be  de- 
layed until  June,  the  cleanest  and  most  con- 
venient seed-bed  being  a  rye  stubble,  well 
dunged,  and  planted  the  moment  the  crop  is 
removed.  J.  G. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Improved  Breed  of  Hogs. 

Mr.  Editor,  —  "You  may  buy  gold  too 
dear,"  is  an  old  maxim  that  has  been  verified 
in  many  ways,  and  the  refinement  in  which 
so  many  indulge  themselves  at  the  present 
time  in  hog's  flesh,  may  be  pointed  to  as  an- 
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other   mode  of  indulging   a   propensity    fur  ! 
essences.  i 

Your  correspondent  Homer  Eachus's  ac- 
count of  the  weiirht  of  the  Delaware  County 
hogs,  at  page  3'2'J  of  your  last  number  of  the 
Cabinet,  proves  that  in  our  own  breeds  we 
have  as  much  in  qnanlily  as  we  need,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  many  w!io  saw  these  splendid 
animals  there  was  no  lack  of  qit/ilily  ;  indeed 
it  would  seem  to  be  a  question  what  more  is 
requisite]  Now,  it  is  readily  admitted  that 
many  of  our  breeds  need  improvement,  but  it 
is  contended  that  a  cross  with  tlie  best  of  our 
own  varieties  would  give  us  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  every  good  purpose,  without  the  ex- 
travagant cost  and  rage  for  speculation  which 
is  so  freely  indulged,  even  by  the  soberly  dis- 
creet amongst  our  hog-breeding  friends. 

In  looking  over  that  very  interesting  work, 
"A  General  Treatise  on  Cattle,"  by  John 
Lawrence,  T  find  some  excellent  observations 
on  this  subject,  which,  although  they  were 
written  many  years  ago,  are  as  applicable  at 
this  time  and  in  this  country,  as  they  were 
at  that  time  and  in  England,  and  go  to  show 
the  truth  of  the  adage,  "  there  is  reason  in  all 
things" — even  in  the  breeding  of  hogs :  the 
author  says,  "  when  I  formerly  asserted  that 
the  southern  cross  had  not  improved  our  breed 
of  hogs,  it  is  probable  that  prejudice  had  some 
share  in  the  assertion ;  but  my  reader  is 
aware  that  I  do  not  love  all  fat,  even  in  ba- 
con ;  and  surely  good  shape  and  growth  liave 
been  too  much  sacrificed  to  that  77ionld  which 
produces  only  fat.  Amongst  our  native 
breeds  there  were,  doubtless,  a  small  breed 
improvcable  in  itself,  an  excellent  cross  to 
reduce  the  size  and  amend  the  coarseness  of 
our  largest  stock,  by  which,  independent  of 
any  external  assistance,  we  might  have  ob- 
tained our  pork  equally  delicate,  and  have 
derived  as  great  a  weigiit  of  it  from  a  bushel 
of  corn  and  a  given  quantity  of  milk  ;  I  will, 
however,  freely  acknowledge  the  beauty  and 
excellence  of  various  small  breeds  which 
have  originated  in  the  China  cross,  and  sub- 
scribe fully  to  the  merits  of  the  present  Berk- 
shire stock:  but  est  modus  in  rebus,  and 
whilst  a  cross  or  tioo  of  the  round,  waddling, 
shapeless,  small-boned  stock  in  question  may 
give  the  fattening  principle  to  our  leggy  and 
flat-sided  breeds,  reducing  and  improving 
their  huge  heads  and  ears,  a  farther  repeti- 
tion goes  to  destroy  symmetry  and  power  of 
growth  in  the  animal,  and  tends  solely  to  the 
production  of  blubber:  and  another  conse- 
quence is,  a  reduction  of  the  procreative 
power,  apportionate  to  the  acquisition  of  that 
tendency  to  over-fattening,  the  new  variety 
of  sows  having  k\v  pigs  at  a  birth,  and  being 
generally  bad  nurses;  at  the  same  time  that 
the  pure  foreign  breed,  and  perhaps  the  pro- 
duce of  the  first  cross,  may  be  prolific.    And 


I  siibmit  it  to  improvers,  whether  regularity 
of  form  and  just  proportions  are,  or  are  not 
of  consequence  in  swine!  If  they  are,  whe- 
ther a  thorough-shaped  hog  of  one  of  our  best 
reputed  breeds — ages  equal — would  not  pro- 
duce a  greater  weight  of  pork  in  return  for 
a  given  quantity  of  food  than  one  of  our 
fashionable  breed  !  The  former  would,  in  all 
probability,  he  worth  more  per  pound  th;m 
the  latter,  allowing  the  predilection  of  a  mi- 
nority for  all  fat:  at  the  same  time  there  is  a 
class  of  our  citizens  whose  relish  it  might 
not  suit — I  mean  tiie  cooks — whose  perqui- 
sites might  suffer  to  an  extent  which  few 
would  imagine,  of  which  I  give  an  example. 
A  lady,  succeeding  to  a  boarding  school,  told 
her  cook  it  was  her  determination  not  to  al- 
low the  perquisite  of  kitchen  stuff"  but  a  sum 
in  lieu  thereof,  inquiring  what  would  be  the 
annual  amount?  The  cook  reluctantly  re- 
plied, about  five  or  six  pounds,  she  believed ; 
well  then,  said  her  mistress,  I  will  allow  you 
seven  guineas — the  kitchen  stufl^  was  sold 
for  thirty-five  guineas  the  first  year! 

As  to  the  form  of  a  pig,  the  improving 
reader  will  advert  to  those  general  ideas  of 
proportion  and  symmetry  already  so  repeat- 
edly and  everywhere  insisted  on,  and  they 
are  of  equal  validity  and  consequence,  be  the 
animal  hog,  sheep  or  ox  :  depth  of  carcass, 
lateral  extension,  breadth  of  loin  and  breast, 
proportional  length,  moderate  shortness  of 
leg,  and  substance  of  the  gammons  and  fore- 
arm being  essentials;  these  being  qualities 
to  produce  a  favourable  balance  in  account  of 
keep,  and  a  mass  of  weight  which  will  pull 
down  the  scale  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  ca- 
paciousness of  the  loin  and  breast  will  be  the 
general  vigour  of  constitution.  To  be  sure, 
even  a  good  liog  may  have  a  heavy,  coarse 
head  and  long  ear — but  he  carries  them  hiiu- 
self — although  it  is  conceded  that  a  hand- 
some sprightly  head,  with  light,  pointed  ears, 
are  pleasing  to  the  view,  and  may  have  a  fa- 
vourable effect  in  the  market.  If  colour  de- 
serve any  consideration,  I  should  prefer  the 
light  and  sandy  spotted  ;  such  skins  appear 
the  most  delicate  when  dead,  and  in  respect 
to  the  skin  or  rind  of  pork,  I  have  elsewhere 
stated  my  preference  of  the  thick  to  the  thin 
skin,  assigning  reasons  for  it ;  our  best-bred 
pigs  are  often  thick-skinned,  but  such  skin  is 
tender,  gelatinous,  shining,  easy  to  masticate 
even  in  the  shape  of  crackling,  and  very  nu- 
tritious, whereas,  to  eat  the  crackling  of  thin- 
skinned  pork,  case-hardened  by  l!ie  action  of 
fire,  requires  teeth  equal  to  the  division  of 
block  tin."  M. 


With  the  gratification  of  the  present  pro- 
fit, comes  the  pleasure  of  anticipating  the 
belter  crop  in  succeeding  years. 
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To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Coue-^^  heat,  or  Tnigidum. 

Sir, — In  an  interesting  article  on  this  sub- 
ject in  your  last,  an  expectation  is  hazarded 
on  the  security  of  the  crop  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Ilessian-fiy  by  its  introduction.  On 
perusing  Tull's  work  on  horse-lioeing  hus- 
bandry, I  find  some  very  valuable  remarks  in 
his  chapter  on  blight,  which  deserve,  I  think, 
a  republication  in  your  pages,  as  they  go  far 
to  sustain  tiie  opinion  therein  expressed.  In 
speaking  of  the  liability  of  injury  of  the  crop 
from  tiie  ravages  of  insects,  he  says,  "In 
dry  summers  this  misfortune  seldom  happens; 
much  heat  and  little  moisture  being  most 
agreeable  to  the  constitution  of  wheat,  for 
then  its  rind  is  more  firm  and  hard ;  and  it 
is,  on  the  contrary,  made  more  soft  and  spongy 
by  too  much  moisture.  The  most  easy  and 
sure  remedy  that  I  have  yet  found  against 
the  injury  of  these  insects  is,  to  plant  a  sort 
of  wheat  that  is  least  liable  to  be  hurt  by 
them,  viz:  the  White  Cone-Wheat,  which 
has  its  stalk  or  straw  like  a  rush,  not  hollow, 
but  full  of  pith  (except  near  the  lower  part, 
and  there  it  is  very  thick  and  strong).  It  is 
probable  its  sap-vessels  lie  deeper,  so  that  the 
young  insects  cannot  totally  destroy  them,  as 
they  do  in  other  wheat,  for  when  the  straw 
has  black  spots — which  show  that  the  insects 
have  been  there  bred  —  yet  the  grain  is 
plump,  when  other  wheats  mixed  with  it  are 
blighted.  This  difference  might  have  been 
from  the  different  times  of  ripening,  this  be- 
ing ripe  about  a  week  earlier  than  some  other 
kinds;  but  its  being  planted  together,  both 
early  and  late,  and  at  all  times  of  the  wheat- 
seed  time,  and  the  White-Cone  always  es- 
caping with  its  grain  unhurt,  is  an  argument 
tliat  it  is  naturally  fortified  against  the  injury 
of  those  insects,  which  in  wet  summers  are 
Bo  pernicious  to  other  sorts  of  wheat ;  and  I 
can  impute  it  to  no  other  cause  than  the  dif- 
ferent deepness  of  the  vessels,  the  straw  of 
other  wheat  being  very  much  thinner  and 
hollow  from  top  to  bottom  ;  this  also  having 
a  small  hollow  at  bottom,  but  then  the  thick- 
ness between  the  outer  skin  and  the  cavity 
is  more  than  double  to  that  in  other  sorts  of 
wheat,  so  that  I  imagine  the  insects  reach 
only  the  outermost  vessels,  and  enough  of 
the  inner  vessels  are  left  untouched  to  sup- 
ply the  grain.  Cone-wheat  makes  very  good 
bread,  if  the  miller  does  not  grind  too  fine, 
or  the  baker  make  his  dougii  too  hard,  it  re- 
quiring to  be  made  softer  than  that  of  other 
flour:  a  bushel  of  cone-wheat  will  make 
more  bread  than  a  bushel  of  other  kinds,  and 
of  the  same  goodness,  but  it  gives  a  yellow 
cast  to  the  bread." 

I  am  happy  to  learn  that  a  friend  to  the 
improvement  of  the  agriculture  of  the  coun- 


try has  taken  measures  to  introduce  this  pe- 
culiar variety  of  wiieat  amongst  us,  and  if  it 
be  proof  against  the  pcciilinr  scourge  of  our 
crops,  the  Hessianjiy,  he  will  indeed  deserve 
the  thanks  of  the  community  :  this  is  the 
proper  season  to  order  from  abroad,  seeds  for 
autumnal  planting.  J.  Delcroix. 

Dolaware  State. 


To  tlie  Editor  of  tlie  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
"Dairy  Maid"  and  "Blossom." 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  notice  a  communica- 
tion signed  "Correspondent,"  at  page  332  of 
your  last  number,  in  which  a  very  erroneous 
inference  is  made,  to  wit  —  that  Mr.  Canby 
"  declines  upon  principle  to  accept  Mr.  Gow- 
en's  terms." 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  "  Correspond- 
ent," who  seems  to  have  regarded  the  ex- 
pected trial  of  the  cows  with  some  degree  of 
interest,  should  be  ignorant  that  Mr.  Canby 
did  not  decline  the  trial  because  it  assumed 
^^the  questionable  shape  of  a  bet''''  —  the  re- 
verse being  the  case,  and  which  I  should  not 
now  take  the  trouble  to  explain,  but  that  your 
readers  may  be  led  to  infer,  that  as  Mr.  Can- 
by  had  declined  the  trial  on  principle,  I  must 
have  proposed  something  that  in  conscience 
was  objectionable. 

Now,  you  may  recollect,  that  last  August 
you  copied  from  the  Delaware  Journal,  Mr. 
Cauby's  statement  of  the  yield  of  his  cow 
Blossom,  in  which  he  gratuitously  places  it 
against  the  yield  of  "Dairy  Maid,"  beating 
her,  in  his  own  way,  in  a  very  unceremoni- 
ous, if  not  in  a  very  questionable  manner; 
adding  something  by  way  of  felicitation  at  his 
success,  and  of  his  determination,  should  the 
result  he  valued  himself  upon  be  overcome, 
"  to  try  his  hand  again  for  the  credit  of  little 
Delaware." 

"Dairy  Maid"  and  her  owner  being  point- 
ed at  thus,  it  became  me,  as  I  thought,  for 
the  credit  of  Pennsylvania,  not  to  let  "little 
Delaware,"  much  as  I  respected  her,  outmilk 
us,  —  however  flush,  in  contrast  with  the 
"Keystone,"  the  little  state  may  be  m pocket, 
I  was  anxious  to  show  that  we  were  not  as 
yet  outdrained  at  the  teat,  but  lactescent. 
This  I  did,  through  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer 
of  the  18th  of  August,  alleging  that  "  Blos- 
som," milking  35  quarts  per  day  in  the  Jirst 
month  from  calving,  was  no  triumph  over 
"  Dairy  Maid,"  who  gave  on  an  average  3.3J 
quarts  per  day  in  the  fourth  month  from 
calving ;  and  proposed  a  trial  of  the  cows  at 
a  proper  period,  to  test  their  capabilities — say 
three  months  after  calving; — then,  if  Blossom 
gave  more  milk  in  a  week  than  Dairy  Maid, 
1  was  to  pay  to  the  Delaware  Agricultural 
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Society  five  Hundred  dollars;  but  if  Dairy 
Maid  beat  Blossom,  Mr.  Canby  was  to  pay  to 
the  Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting  Agri- 
culture a  like  sum.  This  was  not  betting — 
no  such  thing;  it  was  to  be  an  interesting 
trial  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture.  On  the 
2d  of  October,  Mr.  Canby  responded  through 
the  "Inquirer,"  and  says:  "I  will  accept  his 
bet,  but  not  on  the  terms  he  proposes,  for 
though  as  friendly  to  agricultural  societies 
as  lie  can  be,  I  think  to  risk  that  amount  for 
their  gain,  would  be  paying  too  dear  for  the 
whistle;"  and  adds,  "I  will  therefore  accept 
Mr.  Gowen's  challenge,  the  winner  to  keep 
the  money,  (or  hand  it  over  to  the  Society,  if 
he  prefers  so  to  do.") 

Now,  I  put  it  to  "  Correspondent,"  whether 
it  was  fair,  with  these  facts  before  him,  to  put 
the  declining  of  the  trial  on  grounds  that  re- 
flected to  my  disadvantage] 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
James  Gowen. 

Mount  Airy,  June  i,  1841. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Soiling  Horses. 

Sir, — At  the  suggestion  of  an  intelligent 
neighbour,  I  have  commenced  a  novel  mode 
of  soiling  my  farm-horses,  and  am  desirous 
of  describing  it  for  the  adoption  of  your  read- 
ers generally. 

Mine  is  a  dairy-farm,  and  as  I  devote  all 
my  pasture-ground  to  this  purpose,  it  is  not 
my  practice  to  turn  out  my  horses  until  after 
the  hay  harvest,  that  the  cows  may  have  the 
benefit  of  a  fresh  change  of  pasture  weekly. 
At  the  bottom  of  my  cattle-yard  is  a  small 
meadow,  about  two  acres,  wliich  has  been 
enriclied  for  many  years  by  the  overflowing 
of  the  yard;  this  I  have  commenced  cutting 
by  piecemeal  for  the  soiling  of  my  horses  in 
the  stable,  and  it  is  really  surprising  to  find 
how  very  small  a  portion  of  land  is  mown 
every  morning  for  the  supply  of  four  horses 
during  the  day  and  night:  the  labour  of  mow- 
ing and  carrying  to  the  stables  is  as  nothing, 
the  work  of  about  half  an  hour  only.  As  the 
land  is  cleared,  it  is  immediately  spread  with 
a  covering  from  my  compost  heap,  which  is 
BO  near  that  a  boy  can  carry  on  a  sufficient 
quantity  for  the  purpose  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time :  the  cfiect  is  beyond  my  conception, 
for,  judging  from  present  appearances,  I  shall 
be  able  to  cut  the  grass  from  this  piece  of 
land  four  times  the  present  summer;  and  it 
is  my  intention  to  keep  my  horses  in  the  sta- 
ble the  whole  time,  by  which  I  shall  save 
many  acres  of  pasture  and  tons  of  hay,  as  also 
many  loads  of  the  best  manure.  Now,  can 
any  other  crop  pay  me  equal  to  this  small 
portion  of  my  farm  ?  R. 

May  '21. 


English  Agricultnre. 

Whateveu  opinion  we  may  form  of  Bri- 
tain—  her  pride,  arrogance,  insolence,  pre- 
sumption, vanity  —  faults,  too,  that  will  have 
to  be  amended  within  ten  years  by  the  com- 
pulsory process  of  a  general  alliance  of  na- 
tions against  her;  yet  we  must  all  confess 
that  her  agriculture  is  the  most  stupendous 
thing  under  heaven!  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  crop  of  turnips  grown  in  Nor- 
folk alone  is  greater  than  the  value  of  her 
trade  with  China;  that  the  market-price  of 
the  geese  brought  from  the  Lincolnshire  fens, 
is  more  than  her  trade  with  Denmark ;  that 
you  shall  see  as  a  common  iking  a  hundred 
acres  of  turnips,  or  a  hundred  acres  of  beans, 
or  thirty  acres  of  cabbages  in  a  single  field — 
a  farm  of  300  acres,  all  mown — or  a  farm  of 
the  same  size,  300  acres,  all  in  crops  —  the 
live  stock  on  a  single  farm  worth  §i50,000 — 
twenty  or  more  horses  employed  on  one  farm 
every  working  day  in  the  year,  and  by  means 
of  thrice  ploughing  (heavy  clays)  turning  900 
acres  in  a  single  year;  —  I  say,  when  this  is 
remembered,  it  will  be  seen  that  "great"  as 
Britain  is  in  every  thing,  the  superlative  de- 
gree of  greatness  is  in  her  agriculture  —  in 
her  soil,  naturally  poor,  but  made  rich  by  the 
application  of  capital  and  unwearied  assidui- 
ty, good  sense  and  enterprise.  While  in  this 
country,  we  fail  most  from  the  want  of  capi- 
tal, and  from  the  circumstance,  that  agricul- 
ture does  not  rank  as  an  employment  with 
others  —  especially  with  trade  —  it  is  not 
valued  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  English  con- 
tend, that  it  never  was  so  valued  in  a  demo- 
cratic country;  agriculture  being,  in  their 
estimation,  substantially  an  aristocratic  em- 
ployment: and  it  must  be  confessed  that  this 
is  true  of  England,  and  perhaps  of  Europe 
generally.  In  England,  to  be  wanting  in  the 
dignity  conferred  by  landed  possessions,  is, 
to  want  that  which  conducts  to  the  highest 
oflices  and  the  most  exclusive  society.  The 
term  country  gentleman,  is  in  England  al- 
most an  actual  patent  of  precedence  ;  and  so 
far  do  they  carry  this,  that  no  man  in  trade 
can  marry  into  a  family  of  landed  descent  and 
possessions,  unless  he  add  to  wealth  an  emi- 
nent character  for  talent.  —  Far.  Mon.  Visi- 
ter. 


0.\E  pair  of  pigs  will  increase  in  six  years 
to  119,169,  taking  the  increase  at  fourteen 
times  per  annum.  A  pair  of  sheep,  in  the 
same  time,  would  increase  but  sixty-four 
times. 


Dr.  Lcttsom  ascribes  health  and  wealth  to 
water,  happiness  to  small  beer,  and  all  dis- 
eases and  crimes  to  the  use  of  alcohol. 


368  Sale  of  Cattle.  — 

Recokd  nf  C.  J.  \Volbert\s  sale  of  pure  and 
rnixcd  breeds  Short-Horn  Stock,  on  the 
Glenjield  Farm,  llth  May,  1841. 

Mixed  Breeds. 

Alice,  3  years,  J.  R.  N,ff. §32  50 

Sally,  4  iiioiitlis,  J.  B.  Winder l.'>  0(1 

IVIoHy,  3  years,  T.jrves S.5  Oi) 

Cherry,  5  inoiillis,  Purves Ki  00 

I,ass,  8  years.  Lcvick 55  0' I 

Rash,  in  months,  Keff. 15  00 

Kate  Kearnev,  5  years,  J.  K.  Smith 47  5!) 

Ben.  1  month,  C.  Slack JO  00 

Adelaide,  9  years,  I,eyick 87  50 

Bob,  5  months,  S.  Richards 10  00 

Rosetta,  4  years,  Rodgers 1'20  00 

Flora,  II  years,  has  made  20  lbs.  of  butter  per 

%veek,  Levick C7  50 

Full  Bred. 

MissKirby,  4  years,  S.Richards $-240  00 

Sarah  Kirby,  0  months,  Richards 140  00 

Ellen  Kirby,  17  months,  O  Jones 150  Oi) 

Nelly,  coming  5  years,  D.  Kelly 105  01) 

Pioneer,  2  months,  Hilton 42  .50 

Cinderella,  3  years,  D  Kelly If  5  00 

Fanny,  7  years,  J.  P.  VVethcrill li  5  00 

Marmion,  4  months,  Aspinwall 50  DO 

Rose,  3  years,  Moslier 130  00 

Clipper,  J  months,  J.  Sheppard 20  01) 

Jane  Grey,  3  years,  Levick 37  .50 

Lucy,  16  months,  Aspin\vall 105  00 

Beauty,  5  years,  Clark 115  00 

Rosanna,  coming  3  years,  Tyson 150  00 

Janette,  coming  3  years,  Wright 105  00 

Dahlia,  5  years,  J.  R.  NetT 105  00 

Victoria,  7  years,  Govven 140  00 

May  Rose,  5  years,  J.  P.  Wetherill 205  00 

Snltah,  2  weeks,  Parnell :tj  00 

Kate,  G  years,  Talhnan 305  00 

Defiance,  0  months.  Wood 175  00 

Matilda.  18  months,  W.  See J 75  00 

Isabella,  12  years,  Coxyperthwait 23.5  00 

Cleopatra,  a'years,  J.  Govven 300  00 

Re.i  Rose,  G  years,  Simmons 1G5  00 

Oscar,  11  months,  Nelf. f.5  00 

Independence,  10  months,  Logan 55  00 

Eoderic  Dim,  13  months,  Tallman 200  00 

Colostra  the  2d,  1  year.  Hatch 2m  00 

Exter,  2  year*.  Levick .300  00 

Colostra.  5  years.  Turner 550  00 


Sturgeon  Pie. 

Would  some  of  our  friends  on  the  river  shore,  plough 
up  a  hank  of  earth,  and  place  upon  it  half-a-dozen  stur- 
geon, covering  them  with  three  feet  of  vegetable  mould, 
swamp  mud,  &c.,  and  note  the  result.  After  decomposi- 


Sturgeon  Pie,  SfC. 
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tion,  the  mass  should  bo  turned  over  and  mixed  with 
lime  and  plaster;  the  latter  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
animoniacal  gas.  Many  loads  of  the  most  valuable  m.i- 
nure  might  thus  be  obtained  at  comi^-irativcly  small  ex- 
pense. It  is  quite  inconceivable  in  liow  many  ways  an 
industrious,  intelligent  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  adil  to 
his  means  of  crcafiii^  manure,  without  going  to  the  city — 
a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  perhaps— to  purchase 
spent  ashes  and  stable  dung,  at  enormous  prices!  There 
are  few  who  could  not  supply  a  much  better  article 
than  the  first,  by  setting  fire  to  the  rubbisli  around 
their  dwellings,  after  collecting  it  into  a  heap  for  that 
purpose;  while  the  urine,  which  escapes  from  theircat- 
tie-yard  during  the  whole  year,  would,  if  preserved, 
amount  to  many  times  more  than  the  value  of  all  the 
city-muck,  which  is  obtained  at  so  much  cost  of  labour, 
time  and  money.  By  these  means,  a  man  might  sooa 
make  a  large  farm  of  a  small  one — for  "  it  is  the  crops, 
and  not  the  land,  that  give  a  profit." 


We  are  indebted  to  the  publisher  of  "  Lcibig's  Che- 
mistry," for  a  copy  of  that  most  valuable  and  interest- 
ing work,  which  ought  to  be  found  in  the  library  of 
every  educated  agriculturist  in  the  Union.  It  creates 
a  new  field  for  ob.servation,  reflection  and  experiment. 
We  consider  it,  in  the  l,tngiiage  of  Mr.  Nutall,  "  the 
best  book  ever  published  on  vegetable  chemistry,  as  ap- 
plied to  Agriculture,  and  calculated  to  produce  a  new 
era  in  scii.nce."  It  may  be  obtained  at  the  store  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Cabinet,  No.  50,  North  Fourth  St., 
together  with  other  standard  works  on  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  generally. 


On  a  visit  which  we  yesterday  paid  to  the  very  ex- 
tensive and  most  admirably  cultivated  gardens  of  Mr. 
Buist,  ill  12th  street,  Philadelphia,  we  witnessed  with 
astonishment  the  growth  of  the  Bokhara  Clovo — a  spe- 
cimen of  which  was  exhibited  at  a  late  meeting  of  the 
Pliiladelphia  Agricultural  Society— and  found  it,  by 
measurement,  five  feet  four  inches  in  height,  full  of 
foliage,  and  standing  thick  and  upright  in  the  rows. 
The  produce  must  be  enormous,  as  Mr.  B.  informed  us 
it  might  be  cut  seven  times  during  the  summer.  It  is 
improperly  denominated  Clover.  Its  appearance  is  pre- 
cisely that  of  Lucerne,  and  we  would  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  it  the  name  of  Oiganlic  Lucerne. 


The  quantity  of  rain  which    fell  during  May  (5th 

month,)  was 3.259  inches. 

John  Conrad. 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  6th  mo.  1,  1841. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Blight. 

The  deep  interest  which  the  subject  of  the 
Blight  on  Wheat  must  necessarily  induce  in 
the  minds  of  reflecting  agriculturists,  is  not 
abated  by  the  very  able  manner  in  which  it 
is  handled  by  one  or  two  writers  in  your 
valuable  paper.  The  human  mind  does  not 
steadily  advance  in  any  one  direction ;  we 
must  make  good  our  advances  in  the  field  of 
science  by  a  diligent  occupation  of  the  ground 
thus  attained,  ere  we  can  again  proceed  for- 
ward. Thus,  many  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  the  demonstrative  treatise  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  showing  that  "the  blight  on  wheat  is 
occasioned  by  the  growth  of  a  minute  para- 
sitic fungus  on  the  leaves,  stem,  and  glumes 
of  the  living  plant."  This  fact,  at  the  time 
of  writing  (1804,)  was  new  to  the  agricul- 
tural community,  though  long  known  to  bo- 
tanists. Since  the  publication  of  this  treatise, 
but  little  advance  has  been  made  in  ascer- 
taining the  cause  and  cure  of  blight,  mildew, 
&c.,  in  wheat.  There  are  two  ways  of  de- 
termining a  question  of  this  character, — two 
modes  of  investigation.  The  one  is  by  a 
careful  analysis  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case, 
thence  deducing  the  general  principle;  the 
other,  to  originate  by  reflection  a  general 
principle,  and  test  its  truth  by  its  application 
to  facts.  I  confess  that  I  am  one  of  those 
speculative  drones  who  love  to  assume  my 
principles  before  I  handle  my  facts ;  and  I  am 
always  delighted  when  a  writer  presents  me 
a  reason  in  advance  of  his  facts.  Such  has 
been  the  (to  my  mind)  rational  course  of  your 
correspondent  "  Vir,"  who  advances  the  idea, 
that  these  diseases  (mildew,  smut,  &c.)  arise 
from  the  essentially  unhealthy  growth  and 
condition  of  the  plant;  thereby  presenting, 
when  in  conjunction  with  atmospheric  causes, 
those  favourable  circumstances  which  gene- 
rate the  fungus  plant ;  and  that  this  unhealthy 
habit  is  owing  to  improper  culture.    Now  for 
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the  appeal  to  facts ;  and  in  this  I  shall  scarce- 
ly go  out  of  the  columns  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  first  writer  on  the  subject  to  which 
my  attention  is  directed,  is  "J.  P.,"  (vol.  3, 
No.  9,)  who  confines  his  views  to  the  atmo- 
spheric causes,  and  ridicules  the  progeny  of 
barberry  bushes,  the  fungus,  &c.  And  first, 
though  it  is  scarcely  necessary,  now,  to  re- 
peat the  argument,  let  me  remark,  that  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  instead  of  tend- 
ing to  deposit  the  seeds  of  fungi,  presents  the 
only  condition  of  its  vegetation  in  the  wheat 
plant.  For,  first,  these  seeds  are  "  not  much 
heavier  than  air,  as  every  one  who  has  trod 
upon  a  ripe  puff-ball  must  have  observed:" 
here  Banks  argues  by  analogy,  which  is  cer- 
tainly favourable  to  the  comparative  lightness 
of  the  parasitic  plant  in  question.  Second, 
"  the  striped  appearance  of  the  surface  of  a 
straw  which  may  be  seen  by  a  common  mag- 
nifying glass,  is  caused  by  alternate  longi- 
tudinal partitions  of  the  bark;  the  one  imper- 
forate, and  the  other  furnished  with  one  or 
two  rows  of  pores  or  mouths,  shut  in  dry, 
open  in  wet  weather,  and  well  calculated  to 
imbibe  fluid  whenever  the  straw  is  damp. 
By  these  pores,  it  is  presumed  that  the  seeds 
of  the  fungus  gain  admission."  Hence,  while 
the  comparative  lightness  of  the  seeds  ena- 
bles them  to  rise  and  float  in  the  air,  the 
moisture  prepares  the  wheat  for  their  recep- 
tion. Now,  either  Banks  (president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  an  eminent  natural  histo- 
rian) forged  his  facts,  or  the  rust  in  wheat  is 
identical  with  the  fungus.  But  not  to  waste 
time ;  J.  P.  sets  in  array  a  number  of  facts 
against  the  idea  of  a  fungus  growth,  but  has 
failed  to  perceive  that  while  some  do  strong- 
ly corroborate  the  atmospheric  doctrine,  they 
nearly  all  powerfully  sustain  the  proposition, 
that  other  anterior  causes  predispose  the  plant 
to  the  atmospheric  influence ;  or  if  he  have 
suspected  it,  has  not  plausibly  set  it  forth. 

The  next  writer  to  whom  I  refer,  is  Jacob 
List,  (vol.  4,  No.  11,)  who  insists  that  the 
plant  is  first  ruptured  in  its  vessels,  "  either 
from  the  luxuriant  flow  of  the  sap  upon  the 
tender  tops  of  the  plant  being  checked  by 
cold  winds,  or  an  unhealthy  overfulness,  or 
some  other  casual  obstruction."  He  adduces 
Knight's  experiment  of  crossing  different  va- 
rieties of  wheat,  the  new  sort  being  free  from 
rust ;  but  why  he  sneers  at  the  inference,  I 
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cannot  see,  inasmuch  as  the  well-known  doc- 
trine that  crossing  the  breed  produces  a  hardy 
progeny,  favours  the  position  he  has  taken ; 
and  his  own  experiment  on  poor  sand  and 
rich  compost  beds  strengthens  the  same. 

Vol.  5,  No.  8,  Vir  appears,  and  ably  sus- 
tains the  position  with  which  I  set  out  The 
theme  of  his  essay  is  the  Hessian-fly,  but  it 
is  manifest  that  in  the  principle  he  advocates, 
the  fly,  mildew,  smut,  together  with  those 
insects  which  several  of  your  correspondents 
have  referred  to,  as  connected  with  blight  in 
pear  trees,  &c.,  all  fall  under  the  same  cate- 
gory— as  diseases  arising  from  an  unhealthy 
state  of  the  plant.  But  Vir  is  able  to  speak 
for  himself. 

Observer,  (same  No.)  relates  his  observa- 
tions on  certain  varieties  of  mosses,  from 
which  I  am  not  able  to  make  any  inference, 
and  confirms  Jacob  List  in  his  remark,  that 
unhealthy  plants  are  most  likely  to  be  injured 
by  rust. 

T,  (vol.  5,  No.  3,)  is  so  strongly  impressed 
with  the  doctrine  of  atmospheric  causes,  that 
he  (with  prodigious  temerity  !)  even  laughs — 
ay,  and  boldly,  too,  at  an  importation  of  Hes- 
sian flies.  (Pallas  spread  her  shield  over 
him ;  I  wonder  he  has  not  been  eaten  up  be- 
fore this.) 

We  now  come  to  the  grit  of  the  contro- 
versy. Tycho  Brahe  takes  up  the  cudgel 
versus  Vir,  and  asks  the  question — "  Perhaps 
he  would  consider  botts  in  horses,  or  worms 
in  children,  as  exceptions  to  this  principle]" 
Vir  is,  however,  consistent,  not  only  with 
himself,  but  all  sound  physiology,  whether  in 
•■he  medical  world  (proper)  or  natural  history 
at  large.  The  long  discussion  among  medi- 
cal men  about  miasmata,  if  it  proved  any 
thing,  proved  this,  that  when  the  constitution 
is  in  a  healthy  state,  there  is  little  liability  to 
agues,  fevers,  or  infection  of  any  kind.  Thus 
Vir  is  fortified  by  all  sound  analogy.  I  am 
so  unfortunate  as  to  have  lost  No.  2  of  the 
present  volume,  and  therein  more  articles  on 
the  subject. 

Agricola,  (vol.  5,  No.  8,)  espouses  the  doc- 
trine of  atmospheric  agency,  but  to  my  sur- 
prise conceives  "  rust"  to  be  a  blemish  aris- 
ing from  the  exudation  of  the  sap!  Is  this 
your  old  correspondent  1  Yet  he  writes  well. 
Pomonius  observes  (extract  from  Mr.  Pear- 
son) casually,  while  treating  of  the  canker 
in  pear  trees,  "  but  as  I  do  not  approve  of  too 
good  a  soil  in  a  cold  climate,"  &c. — thus  up- 
holding the  doctrine  of  a  rank  soil  being 
favourable  to  blight. 

Next,  we  have  Col.  Smith's  theory  respect- 
ing the  influence  of  grass  among  wheat; — 
whether  true  in  whole  or  in  part,  it  goes  in 
favour  of  the  theory  advanced  by  Vir. 

(No.  11.)  In  the  last  No.  p.  340,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Agricultural  Journal  attributes  the 


animalculae  in  sedgy  oats  to  a  poisonous  sub- 
soil. "  The  presence  of  the  insects,  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  effect  and  not  the  cause  of  the 
disease." 

I  have  thus  hastily  run  over  the  ground 
heretofore  occupied  by  your  correspondents. 
To  what  conclusion  do  we  then  arrive  ?  I 
trust  that  any  of  your  readers  who  desire  to 
arrive  at  correct  conclusions,  will  reperuse 
carefully  all  that  I  have  referred  to.  I  think 
that  we  shall  be  safe  in  assuming  the  follow- 
ing principles.  1st,  That  rust,  mildew  or 
blight,  together  with  smut,  are  parisitic  fun- 
gi ;  2d,  that  the  immediate  cause  of  their  at- 
tack on  wheat  is  the  still,  warm,  moist  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  at  the  time  of  its  appear- 
ance; 3d,  that  the  mediate  or  accidental 
causes  are  moist,  low  meadows,  (causing  a 
stagnant  atmosphere  with  redundant  mois- 
ture), weeds,  high  grass,  close  hedges,  par- 
ticular exposures,  poisonous  subsoil,  &c.,  &,c. ; 
and  4th,  that  the  ultimate  or  original  cause 
is  an  improper  rotation  of  crops  with  stimu- 
lating manures,  inducing  an  unnatural, 
rank  and  tender  condition  of  the  wheat 
plant,  thereby  exposing  it,  by  its  increased 
susceptibility,  to  the  attacks  of  the  fly,  mil- 
deio,  or  smut, 

I  have  written  without  the  references  be- 
fore me,  and  with  such  brevity  that  I  fear  I 
shall  not  be  understood,  unless  those  articles 
are  examined  in  connection.  My  object  has 
been  to  show,  that  there  is  an  array  of  evi- 
dence before  your  readers  almost  amounting 
to  a  demonstration,  and  much  of  it  extracted 
from  adverse  writers,  that  these  principles 
are  correct.  If  so,  the  next  step  will  be,  to 
devise  such  a  system  of  crops  and  mode  of 
culture  as  will  best  fulfil  the  indications. 

And  now  for  a  little  speculation.  I  have 
been  but  two  years  on  the  farm  I  now  occu- 
py, and  it  is  a  soil  with  which  I  had  not  been 
familiar  :  I  suspect  it  is  not  the  most  favour- 
able to  wheat.  And  here,  in  parenthesis,  let 
me  remark,  that  the  most  favourable  soil  in 
the  range  of  my  observation  (Chester  co.)  is, 
the  mica  slate  range  of  hills,  south  of  the 
great  valley,  which  is  seldom  found  so  rich 
and  rank,  even  with  the  aid  of  raw  manure, 
as  to  spoil  a  wheat  crop.  The  rotation  of 
crops  which  I  have  devised  is  this,  counting, 
as  we  usually  do,  from  the  grass  crop.  1st 
year,  wheat,  turnips  ;  2d,  corn  ;  3d,  oats ; 
4th,  roots — potatoes,  beets,  ruta  baga ;  5th, 
barley,  with  clover  seed ;  6th  and  7th,  clover, 
mowing  first  and  second  crops,  and  manuring 
through  the  first  or  second  winter,  and  then 
a  crop  of  wheat  from  the  clover  lay.  Ac- 
cording to  the  English  mode  of  cropping, 
the  root  crop  would  be  mentioned  Ist, — the 
basis  of  the  system,  —  being  the  manured, 
and  the  cleansing  crop.  I  should  omit  oats, 
but  for  the  extra  labour  of  hauling  off  th« 
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corn-stalks  to  prepare  it  for  the  root  crop.* 
The  roots  always  well  manured:  spare  ma- 
nure or  lime  to  be  allowed  the  clover  lay,  as 
an  additional  preparation  fur  wheat :  lime 
probably  the  best.  On  this  system,  I  shall 
reserve  sufficient  meadow  for  both  horse-hay 
and  pasture,  reducing  tliereby  the  quantity 
of  arable,  but  gaining  in  the  number,  and  I 
think  probable  productiveness,  of  my  crops. 
Excuse  this  tedious  epistle. 

S. 
Chester  co.,  June  19th,  1641. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Cultivation  of  Flax  and  the  Manufacture 

of  Linseed  Oil. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  article  on  this  subject 
at  the  head  of  your  number  for  April  con- 
tains food  for  the  most  serious  reflection.  It 
is  indeed  next  to  insanity  that  we  are  so  care- 
less and  indifferent  as  to  increasing  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  numerous  articles  uniformly 
imported  into  this  country,  by  wholesale, 
which  could  be  grown  by  us  with  the  great- 
est ease  and  to  large  profit — and  at  a  time, 
too,  when  our  markets  are  glutted  with  corn 
and  grain  and  other  articles,  "  which  every 
one  cultivates,"  and  while  all  are  complain- 
ing that  prices  do  not  pay  expenses. 

Now,  in  the  article  of  flax  alone,  could  be 
found  ample  resource  for  many  of  our  wants; 
the  manufacture  of  oil  from  the  seed,  and 
linen  from  the  plant,  would  give  employment 
to  thousands,  and  be  the  means  of  adding,  in 
a  fourfold  degree,  to  our  means  of  subsistence. 
We  had  need  indeed  to  cultivate  a  greater 
variety  of  crops ;  and  those  which  would 
afford  employment  to  our  community  in  man- 
ufacturing, ought  to  be  preferred ;  nor  can  I 
think  of  any  that  is  so  likely  to  answer  this 
double  purpose,  as  that  of  flax. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen  an 
article  on  this  subject  in  the  Western  Farm- 
er, a  very  excellent  paper,  published  at  De- 
troit, which  gives  the  pleasing  intelligence, 
that  the  cultivation  of  flax  has  commenced 
in  Michigan,  and  an  oil-mill  has  already  been 
erected  in  the  village  of  Marshall,  capable 
of  manufacturing  700  barrels  of  linseed  oil, 
per  annum — that  quantity  being  about  requi- 
site for  the  present  supply  of  the  state.  There 
are  many  excellent  observations  contained  in 
the  account,  some  of  which  I  wish  you  would 
transplant  into  your  pages,  for  the  purpose 
of  jogging  our  memories  in  this  section  of 
country,  where  an  addition  is  needed  to  our 


*  Our  valued  correspondent  is  referred  to  p.  73,  of  the 
present  volume  of  the  Cabinet,  for  the  drawing  of  a 
machine  that  has  been  in  use  in  Jersey  for  manv  years 
for  removing  corn  from  the  fields.    Will  he  turn  to  it  ? 

Ed. 


present  resources,  as  much  as  elsewhere ; 
and  none  is  seemingly  so  well  adapted  to  our 
wants;  for  the  refuse  of  the  crushing-mill 
goes  to  make  beef  and  mutton  and  muck — 
all  legitimate  to  the  pursuits  of  the  farmer. 

"  The  large  quantity  of  linseed  oil  brought 
into  this  state,  would  naturally  suggest  the 
expediency  of  its  home  manufacture :  the 
general  custom  of  erecting  buildings  of  wood 
requires  a  very  large  application  of  paint — 
and  were  the  supply  raised  amongst  us,  the 
country  would  put  on  a  now  garb  of  thrift 
and  comfort,  and  we  should  be  saved  the  re- 
mittance of  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  east, 
for  what  we  could  as  well  supply  at  home. 
And  how  can  the  labour  of  the  farmer  be 
more  wisely  expended  than  in  the  cultivation 
of  flax  ■?  The  greater  the  variety  of  staple 
articles  a  state  produces,  the  less  will  its  bu- 
siness and  prosperity  be  affected  by  a  com- 
mercial revulsion  or  monetary  pressure ;  and 
it  would  be  well  to  have  the  industry  of  a 
people  so  distributed,  that  some  of  the  many 
departments  of  its  action  will  remain  undis- 
turbed and  flourishing,  amidst  those  changes 
which  always  have  characterised,  and  always 
will  characterise  the  business  affairs  of  the 
United  States.  Michigan  has  suffered  se- 
verely in  the  late  depression  of  prices  and 
stagnation  of  business,  because  we  depended 
upon  WHEAT  so  exclusively ;  and  that  article, 
by  a  long  peace  in  Europe  and  plentiful  har- 
vests in  both  countries,  has  greatly  depreci- 
ated. About  two  years  ago,  the  culture  of 
flax  was  commenced  on  a  small  scale;  but 
last  fall,  at  least  3000  bushels  of  seed  were 
raised — and  the  chief  inducement  has  been, 
the  disposition  of  it  which  the  erection  of  a 
mill  enables  the  farmer  to  make;  and  the 
crop  is  considered  more  profitable  than  wheat 
or  any  other  grain,  at  the  prices  they  have 
brought,  or  are  likely  to  bring  for  a  great 
while  to  come.  The  oil-cake  from  this  mill 
is  confessedly  most  valuable  to  the  farmer, 
and  can  be  furnished  plentifully,  when  his 
interest  is  involved  in  the  increase  and  im- 
provement of  his  stock  of  cattle  ;  for,  that 
some  counties  of  the  state  will  soon  become 
noted  as  grazing-lands,  is  certain,  and  the 
feeding  of  oil-cake  is  generally  commended 
for  animals,  destined  either  for  the  stall  or 
for  the  dairy, 

"  Here,  also,  the  castor-oil  is  manufactured 
very  pure,  and  in  all  respects  of  excellent 
quality :  preparations  are  making  for  a  large 
supply  of  the  bean  for  crushing,  and  the 
cheapness  at  which  the  pure  oil  can  be  afford- 
ed, will  recommend  it  as  an  item  of  import- 
ance in  all  families.  I  regard  our  Oil-mill, 
therefore,  as  an  Institution  of  no  ordinary 
consequence,  and  mark  its  erection  as  an  im- 
portant event  in  the  developement  of  the 
resources  of  our  state."  P.  B.  C. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Improved  System  — Rotation  of  Crops. 

Mr.  Editor, — Although  my  time  and  at- 
tention have  already  been  sufficiently  taxed 
in  commenting  on  articles  contained  in  the 
April  No.  of  the  "  Farmers'  Cabinet,"  yet  I 
must  say  a  word,  by  way  of  reply,  to  our  ag- 
ricultural friend  who  hails  "all  the  way"  from 
Hannibal,  Missouri.  I  allude  to  John  M. 
Johnson,  who  requests  information  under  the 
above  head,  and  is  not  too  modest  to  enrol  his 
real  name  on  our  list,  that  he  may  be  ad- 
dressed, should  occasion  require. 

The  very  best  rotation  of  crops,  is  a  sub- 
ject vastly  more  important  than  any  other 
one  connected  with  the  farming  business. 
As  such,  it  has  been  for  years  to  me  a  matter 
of  deep  anxiety  and  interest,  the  object  being, 
to  digest  a  system,  which  shall  in  its  detail, 
yield  the  greatest  immediate  return,  and  ul- 
timately improve  the  fertility  of  the  soil ; — to 
bean  augmenting  and  ameliorating  system — 


a  desideratum  to  farmers  of  more  intrinsic 
value  than  a  remedy  for  the  Hessian  fly  and 
"  cause  and  remedy"  for  mildew  combined ; 
because  this  system  will  prove,  in  its  very 
operation,  the  best  cure  for  all  these  evils,  of 
any  yet  known.  Farmers  may  expatiate  as 
they  please,  about  the  cause  and  effect  of  all 
the  ills  that  wheat  is  "  heir  to,"  yet  in  the 
main,  the  whole  may  be  ascribed  to  a  bad, 
exhausting,  and  depleting  system  of  rotation. 
Take  the  seasons  as  they  come,  and  is  not 
the  best  grain  found  always  on  the  richest 
ground,  cultivation  in  other  respects  corre- 
sponding] 

The  inquiring  farmer  of  Missouri,  proposes 
to  lay  off  his  farm  in  eight  fields ;  so  I  shall 
submit  a  system  —  that  has  cost  some  labour 
and  experience — in  tabular  form ;  and  which, 
if  adopted  in  a  proper  spirit,  may  be  enclosed 
in  a  frame  for  convenient  reference.  It  will 
be  observed,  the  ruinous  practice  of  ♦'  wheat 
after  wheat"  is  entirely  obviated ;  I,  too,  prac- 
tise what  I  here  preach. 
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2d      "     

3d      "     

4th    "     

5th    "     

6th    "     

7th    "     

8th    "     
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Wheat 

Clover 
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Wheat 

Rye 

Clover 

Wheat 

Corn 

Where  there  is  not  sufficient  available  ma- 
nure, the  field  of  oats  may  be  fallow;  but 
if  the  means  of  accumulating  manure,  on  a 
good  farm,  be  well  husbanded,  which  can  be 
done  by  compost  to  any  extent,  the  wheat- 
stubble  should  and  can  be  manured  for  corn, 
and  the  oat-stubble  also  for  wheat.  The  se- 
cond crop  of  clover  is  ploughed  under,  to  ma- 
nure the  wheat.  Corn,  oats  and  rye,  all  ex- 
hausting crops,  it  will  be  observed,  can  only 
occupy  each  field  once  in  eight  years,  while 
each  field  is  twice  well  manured  with  stable 
manure  in  the  same  term  of  years,  in  addition 
to  the  clover  ploughed  under.  Barley  may 
be  substituted  wholly  or  in  part  for  oats. 
Being  partial  to  the  permanent  pasture  af- 
forded by  our  native  green  grass,  I  keep  an 
additional  enclosure  for  that  purpose,  and 
mow  both  clover-fields,  which,  in  addition  to 
the  corn-fodder,  will  winter  a  large  stock, 
using  the  straw  only  for  litter.  Although 
formerly  partial  to  timothy  for  hay,  I  would 
not  now  tolerate  it,  under  the  above  system. 
My  reasons  are  plain ;  clover  hay  made  on 
the  plan  of  curing  in  the  cock  {or  shade,)  in- 
stead of  scattering  it  out  to  the  breeze,  sun, 
dew  and  rain,  I  prefer  to  timothy  hay  for  all 
purposes ;  while  the  former,  belonging  as  it 
does  to  the  leguminous  class  of  plants,  is 


ameliorating,  and  a  fertilizer,  the  latter  being 
of  the  tuberous  rooted  or  culmiferous  class  of 
plants,  exhausting  the  soil  by  feeding  on  the 
specific  food  of  wheat,  is  a  sterilizer.  I  beg 
to  ask  one  question  of  Mr.  Johnson  —  why 
does  he  insist  on  the  cultivation  of  roots  for 
stock  in  a  soil  so  exuberant  that  100  bushels 
corn  may  be  raised  to  the  acre,  and  with  less 
expense  and  trouble]  Would  the  farmers 
of  Europe,  who  occupy  the  beet  zone,  and 
raise  beets,  turnips,  &c.,  more  nutritious  than 
we  can  by  odds,  •'  touch  them  with  a  ten-foot 
pole,"  as  food  for  stock,  if  their  climate  would 
mature  corn"?  Well,  I  myself  have  tried 
roots,  and  would  not  condemn  them  wholly; 
but  I  contend,  the  acre  of  ground  forced  by 
manure  and  culture,  producing  a  good  crop 
of  beets,  will,  under  like  circumstances,  pro- 
duce an  equal,  if  not  greater  amount  of  solid 
nutriment,  in  the  shape  of  corn.  If  Mr.  John- 
son must  experiment  with  beets,  they  may  be 
cultivated  in  his  corn-field,  without  obstruct- 
ing the  above  system.  But  mark,  if  the  sys- 
tem of  rotation  above  described,  on  account 
of  furnishing  the  best  food  for  stock,  summer 
and  winter,  and  insuring  good  crops,  while 
it  improves  the  soil,  does  not  meet  general 
favour,  long  after  the  present  mania  and  fever 
for  beet  culture  shall  have  collapsed,  to  be 
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noticed  only  among  the  things  "that  have 
been."  Perhaps  I  ought  to  add,  that  it  is 
necessary  on  some  farms,  to  subject  parts 
of  the  land  to  tillage  crops,  to  clean  and  clear 
them  of  binding  grass  before  adopting  this 
system,  which  was  my  case:  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  lime  is  a  great  auxiliary  to 
this, —  the  same  as  to  other  systems. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  aware  of  a  partiality 
to  beet  culture  for  stock,  I  shall  look  out  for 
a  censorial  notice  from  some  ready  pen ;  ne- 
vertheless, I  shall  not  be  easily  driven  from 
my  ground. 

W.  Penn  Kinzer. 

Springlawn  Farm, 
Pequea,  Lancaster  Co.,  May,  1841. 


For  the  Fanners'  Cabinet. 
Curing  of  Bacon. 

The  Editor  of  the  Southern  Planter  says, 
in  his  number  for  May,  that  everybody  in 
Virginia  knows  how  to  make  good  bacon,  and 
if  any  of  his  northern  friends  will  cross  the 
Potomac,  he  will  satisfy  them  that  the  art  is 
confined  to  the  south.  What  a  happy  law 
of  our  nature  it  is,  that  we  are  all  pretty  sure 
to  be  endowed  with  enough  of  self-compla- 
cency to  make  us  contented  with  our  own 
ways !  But  did  the  "  Planter"  ever  cross  the 
Delaware — did  he  ever  eat  of  a  real  Jersey 
ham,  fed,  cured,  and  cooked  in  old  Glouces- 
ter? Why,  there  is  as  much  difference  be- 
tween the  rich  delicacy  of  its  taste  and  fla- 
vour and  those  of  a  Virginia  ham,  as  there  is 
between  veal  cutlet  and  fried  sturgeon — be- 
tween a  young  capon  and  a  five  year  old 
rooster  !  Did  he  ever  taste  real  Jersey  pork? 
We  do  not  go  the  whole  hog  here,  in  relation 
to  bacon,  as  they  do  down  south ;  they  smoke 
all  —  we  cure  the  side  differently  from  the 
ham,  shoulder  and  jowl ;  these  we  smoke,  the 
side  we  eat  as  pork.  I  remember  being  once 
very  seriously  asked,  if  it  was  true  that  we 
Jerseymen  ate  a  part  of  our  swine's  flesh 
without  smoking]  and  the  answer  was  re- 
ceived with  incredulity !  But  this  is  a  di- 
gression. 

I  started,  to  give  friend  Botts,  through  the 
Cabinet,  the  Jersey  mode  of  curing  hams; 
and  if  it  is  once  properly  tried,  he  may  lay 
that  of  his  correspondent  "  D"  quietly  on  the 
shelf;  but  as  "  D's"  receipt  will  accompany 
this,  the  readers  of  the  Cabinet  can  choose 
between  them.  The  Jersey  mode  is  —  to 
every  80  lbs.  of  hams,  take  4  ounces  brown 
sugar,  3  ounces  saltpetre,  and  one  pint  of 
fine  salt ;  pulverize  and  mix  them  thorough- 
ly ;  rub  the  hams  well,  and  lay  them  on 
boards  for  36  or  48  hours ;  then  pack  them  in 
casks,  adding  two  quarts  fine  salt  to  every 
80  lbs.  of  hams.  In  15  days  they  may  be 
bung  up  to  smoke. 


The  Virginia  mode  is, — "  Put  to  each  joint 
a  large  tea-spoon-full  of  saltpetre;  rub  each 
piece  well  with  salt  on  both  sides,  and  pack 
them  away  in  a  hogshead  with  holes  at  the 
bottom,  to  let  off  the  brine;  let  them  remain 
for  five  or  six  weeks;  then  take  out,  brush 
ofl"  the  salt,  rub  well  with  hickory  ashes,  and 
hang  each  piece  in  the  smoke-house  so  as  not 
to  touch  each  other.  Smoke  8  or  10  days, 
successively,  and  occasionally  in  damp  wea- 
ther; use  small  chips,  but  avoid  pine."  In 
my  opinion,  small  chips  of  green  hickory  or 
apple  trees,  form  the  best  material  for  smok- 
ing; and  the  best  mode  of  keeping  through 
summer  is  to  tie  up  in  bags  with  a  little  hay 
on  the  flesh  side,  suspending  them  out  of  the 
way  of  rats  and  mice. 

If  the  "  Planter"  would  come  over  about 
new-year's,  we  should  be  able  to  show  him 
some  real  Jersey  hogs  —  like  those  thirty 
which  were  slaughtered  last  year  at  the  Bur- 
lington County  almshouse,  averaging  over 
400  lbs.  each ;  or  tiiose  of  which  Homer 
Eachus  speaks  in  the  number  of  the  Cabinet 
for  iMay,  one  weighing  966^  lbs.  after  being 
neatly  butchered,  and  the  three  averaging 
925  lbs.,  which,  although  not  exactly  what 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  "lovely  crea- 
tures," yet  well  deserve  this  special  notice. 

T.  Z. 


Time  of  Harvesting. 

I  COMMENCE  cutting  my  wheat  while  it  is 
still  green,  when  I  find  the  kernel  is  out  of 
the  milk  and  about  as  hard  as  dough,  which 
might  be  known  by  pressing  it  between  the 
fingers.  I  do  not  let  it  lie  on  the  ground,  but 
bind  it  in  very  small  sheaves  and  set  them  up 
in  stocks,  in  form  of  pairs  of  rafters,  the  buts 
far  apart,  and  place  two  sheaves  upon  the 
top  for  protection.  In  this  way  it  dries  very 
quick,  the  sap  remaining  in  the  straw  afford- 
ing sufficient  nourishment  to  the  kernel  to 
prevent  it  from  shrinking.  Thus  I  find  the 
grain  to  retain  all  its  farinaceous  properties, 
and  the  straw  makes  superior  fodder  for  cat- 
tle, because  it  contains  all  the  sap  that  the 
wheat  does  not  absorb.  Wheat  cured  in  this 
way  thrashes  easily,  and  will  not  shell  out 
while  carrying  to  the  barn.  We  are  not 
aware  how  green  the  crop  may  be  cut,  and 
what  a  saving  is  to  be  effected  in  a  time  of 
mildews  by  so  doing,  both  the  crop  and  straw 
being  oftentimes  preserved  from  total  ruin. — 
Fuller. 


Neither  wet  lands,  nor  stiff  clays,  nor 
very  poor  grounds,  will  repay  by  their  crops 
the  labour  required  on  a  crop  of  corn.  Better 
buy  corn,  and  bestow  the  labour  on  other 
objects. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
On  Top-Dressingr. 

Mr.  Editor, — When  I  first  read  the  arti- 
cle at  page  84  of  the  present  vohime  of  the 
Cabinet,  on  Top-dressing-,  I  thought  indeed 
that  it  was  all  t/ieori,  as  my  friend  and  neigh- 
Lour  Parnell  calls  it,  and  was  astonished  that 
any  one  could  advocate  a  doctrine  so  foreign 
to  all  our  past  experience,  and  in  the  very 
teeth  of  every  work  on  agriculture,  all  of 
which  inculcate  the  absolute  necessity  of 
keeping  our  dunghills  covered  with  earth,  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  gases,  and  the  loss 
of  about  one-half  the  value  of  the  manure; 
and  upon  spreading,  to  turn  it  in  immediate- 
ly, for  the  same  best  of  all  reasons:  and,  as 
I  say,  I  did  heartily  despise  the  notion  of  top- 
dressing,  much  as  your  correspondent  A,  had 
to  say  in  its  behalf.  This  was  in  the  autumn 
of  last  year,  and  up  to  February  of  the  pre- 
sent spring,  I  had  not  changed  one  jot  of  my 
opinion  or  lost  an  atom  of  my  prejudice;  but, 
turning  again  by  chance  to  the  article,  as  I 
sat  by  the  fire-side  one  cold  and  comfortless 
evening,  when  I  had  leisure  to  examine  and 
reflect  upon  what  he  had  advanced  five 
months  before,  a  thought  struck  me,  that  I 
could  try  for  myself  the  truth  or  error  of  the 
scheme,  and  that  I  ought  to  do  so,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  had  it  not  in  their  power 
to  make  the  experiment  so  easily  as  I  could  ; 
and  I  therefore  came  to  tlie  resolution  to  give 
the  thing  a  fair  trial  and  report  upon  it  in  the 
Cabinet,  which  I  am  now  prepared  to  do. 

In  the  upper  part  of  one  of  my  fields  I 
have  a  gravelly  bank  with  scarcely  two  inches 
of  mould  upon  it;  there  the  crop,  of  whatever 
kind,  had  always  been  poor,  even  after  the 
most  careful  cultivation — the  hungry  subsoil 
permitting  whatever  dressing  was  buried  in 
it,  quickly  to  pass  away  :  I  therefore  ploughed 
it  as  deep  as  I  was  able,  and  immediately 
Fowed  upon  it  a  portion  of  oats;  I  planted 
Lima  beans  on  another  portion,  as  also  some 
of  the  emur,  mentioned  in  the  late  pages  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  immediately  covered  the 
surface  with  the  sweepings  of  the  streets,  to 
ihe  thickness  of  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
half,  and  "said  notliing  to  nobody,"  as  I  was 
fearful  my  neighbours  would  have  enjoyed  a 
laugh  at  my  expense,  had  they  seen  me  ex- 
pose a  coat  of  manure  "to  be  dissipated  by 
the  winds  of  heaven,"  &c.  This  was  late  in 
the  month  of  April,  and  on  this,  the  20th  day 
of  June,  I  find  upon  this  hitherto  worthless 
portion  of  my  land,  crops  that  far  surpass  any 
tliat  I  have  ever  grown  on  land  of  ten  times 
its  value,  and  which  have  borne  the  late 
drought  without  flinching  in  the  least.  On 
turning  up  the  dung,  I  find  the  earth  under- 
neath always  moist — it  seems  to  operate  as  a 
sponge,  to  hold  the  evaporation  which  rises 


from  the  subsoil,  and  to  prevent  its  escape ; 
and  the  weeds  which  were  indigenous  to  the 
soil,  appear  not  to  have  vegetated,  but  are 
kept  in  abeyance  by  the  heavy  crops  with 
which  the  ground  is  covered.  I  need  not  say 
that  I  visit  very  often  my  experimental  plot, 
and  am  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  su- 
perior value  of  top-dressing,  on  such  soils  at 
least,  and  am  free  to  confess  that  my  mind  is 
now  open  to  conviction.  On  the  most  care- 
ful examination,  I  cannot  perceive  that  the 
coat  of  manure  is  at  all  lessened  in  bulk  by 
either  the  rains  or  exposure;  but  I  can  per- 
ceive that  a  shower,  which  carries  the  water 
impregnated  with  the  dung  to  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  causes  them  to  start  away  in  a 
most  remarkable  manner — indeed  the  imme- 
diate efi^ect  is  surprising.  I  am,  therefore,  so 
far  as  the  present  experiment  has  taught  me, 
convinced  of  the  great  advantage  of  top- 
dressing:  will  others  try  it]  I  am  preparing 
to  sow  beet  after  rye,  and  shall  cover  the 
rows  where  the  seeds  are  sown,  with  well- 
rotted  street  manure  as  a  top-dressing,  in- 
stead of  burying  it  in  the  rows,  as  heretofore 
directed,  and  have  no  fear  of  obtaining  a  good 
crop.  John  Kinson. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Subsoil  Ploughing. 

I  HAVE  for  a  number  of  years  been  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  but  be- 
ing taught  in  the  "old  school,"  to  believe 
that  any  variation  from  the  beaten  track  of 
the  farmers  of  Chester  county,  two-score 
years  ago,  was  any  thing  but  commendable 
— namely,  one  undeviating  course,  first  a 
crop  of  corn,  then  oats,  then  wheat  and 
grasses,  with  the  application  of  what  little 
manure  chanced  to  be  lodged  in  the  barn- 
yard during  the  winter  season, — these,  with 
a  few  garden  vegetables,  have  seemed  to  em- 
brace our  whole  round  of  farming  operations, 
ever  since. 

But  having  recently  become  a  reader  of 
the  Farmers'  Cabinet,  and  witnessed  the 
beneficial  results  produced  by  the  experi- 
ments made  and  making,  both  in  the  use  of 
improved  implements  of  husbandry,  and  in 
the  diflferent  and  much  improved  modes  of 
culture  described  and  recommended  therein, 
I  have  determined  to  rid  myself  of  those  pre- 
judices under  which  I  have  been  labouring, 
and  endeavour  to  profit  by  the  experience 
and  experiments  of  the  agriculturists  of  the 
present  day.  And  having  read  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Cabinet,  an  article  on  garden- 
ing, in  which  the  writer  earnestly  recom- 
mends a  system  of  subsoil  cultivation,  and 
points  out  the  very  beneficial  results  which 
would  be  sure  to  follow  therefrom ;  and  hav- 
ing had  but  poor  success  myself  in  gardening 
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the  past  year,  I  determined  to  try  the  pro- 
ject, and  accordingly,  about  the  middle  of 
February,  applied  a  good  coat  of  manure  to 
a  piece  of  land  designed  for  the  experiment : 
here  it  lay  until  the  middle  of  March,  when 
I  raked  off  the  longest  and  driest  part,  and 
commenced  digging  a  trench  about  seven 
inches  deep,  the  whole  length  of  the  land — 
throwing  off  the  surface-soil,  as  directed.  I 
then  dug  up  the  bottom  of  the  trench  a  good 
depth,  replacing  the  subsoil — being  careful 
not  to  let  any  part  of  it  mix  with  the  top-soil ; 
the  manure  was  then  raked  in  on  the  subsoil, 
and  another  trench  formed  by  throwing  the 
surface-soil  on  the  manure,  and  so  on,  until 
the  whole  was  completed.  The  land  was 
then  planted  and  sown  with  garden  vegeta- 
bles, each  in  its  proper  season,  and  my  crops 
will  now  compare  with  the  best  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. My  success  is  complete,  and  be- 
yond my  most  sanguine  expectations. 

Then,  since  "  like  causes  produce  like 
effects,"  is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect,  that 
if  a  corresponding  system  of  subsoil  plough- 
ing were  adopted  on  the  farm,  the  same  be- 
neficial results  would  follow,  inasmuch  as  the 
fibrous  roots  of  all  the  crops  that  are  culti- 
vated in  our  fields  penetrate  the  earth  to  a 
far  greater  depth  than  what  is  moved  by  our 
ordinary  mode  of  ploughing?  But  by  what 
mode  this  is  to  be  accomplished,  I  must  leave 
to  your  enlightened  readers,  who  by  their 
communications  on  this  interesting  subject, 
would  confer  a  favour  on 

R.  W. 

Chester  County,  Pa.,  June  lOth,  1841. 

We  would  refer  our  correspondent  to  the  engraving 
of  the  Deanston  Plough,  in  our  last,  and  point  his  at- 
tention to  the  very  interesting  account  which  accom- 
panies it,  of  the  success  attending  the  introduction  of 
subsoil  ploughing,  by  Air.  E.  Pfainney,  of  Lexington. 

Ed. 


Large  Milker. 

John  Jones,  Esq.,  of  the  Wheatland  Farm, 
Delaware  state,  writes  as  follows  to  the  cor- 
responding secretary  of  St.  George's  Agri- 
cultural Society. 

"  Dear  sir, — My  cow,  Yellow  Flower,  out 
of  a  common  country  cow,  5  years  old,  stands 
barely  12  hands  in  heiglit,  and  is  estimated 
to  weigh,  if  slaughtered,  350  lbs.  She  was 
sired  by  my  half  Devon  and  Durham  bull,  a 
calf  out  of  the  Fort  Delaware  cow.  The 
butter  of  our  dairy,  averaging  about  90  lbs. 
a  week  before  she  came  in,  was  by  her  so 
much  increased,  that  we  were  resolved  to  set 
her  milk  apart  for  a  week,  to  see  how  near 
Bhe  would  come  to  the  much-talked-of  cows, 
Blossom  and  Dairymaid.  On  the  4th  inst., 
commenced  with  26^  quarts,  by  milking- 
morning,  noon  and  evening ;  on  the  5th,  26  i 


quarts.  The  weather  being  very  warm  — 
thermometer  at  90  to  93  degrees — it  operated 
.so  much  upon  the  cellar  in  which  the  milk 
was  kept,  that  to  continue  the  experiment 
longer  would  have  been  to  do  injustice  to  the 
cow — we  therefore  closed  with  the  second 
day;  the  13|^  gallons  of  milk  yielding  at  the 
rate  of  15=^  lbs.  of  butter  per  week.  Every 
thing  considered,  and  without  boasting,  I 
think  Yellow  Flower  the  best  cow  in  Dela- 
ware: she  was,  at  the  time,  in  the  third 
week  of  her  milking,  and  grazed  in  common 
with  a  large  stock,  on  land  that  ten  years  ago 
was  dull  sale  at  $10  per  acre.'''' 

There  are  others  of  our  friends  who  possess  large 
milkers.  Would  they  send  us  their  accounts  for  record 
in  the  pages  of  the  Cabinet  ?— Ed. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

The  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Editor, — Although  I  am  not  the  pos- 
sessor of  many  hmidred  square  perches  of 
land,  /  take  the  Cabinet,  and  the. owner  of 
as  many  acres  is  not  more  conversant  with 
its  contents,  nor  has  he  oftener  the  opportu- 
nity to  put  into  practice  its  recommendations 
or  to  witness  the  results;  for  by  the  time  I  have 
visited  in  a  morning  my  horse  and  cow — both 
in  the  singular  number  and  of  the  feminine 
gender — my  hog's  stye,  my  poultry  yard  and 
hen  coops,  my  very  small  conservatory  and 
little  garden,  I  seem  as  completely  in  the 
thick  of  it  as  any  one  could  desire,  and  am 
often  impressed  with  the  observation,  "it  is 
all  by  comparison"  whether  our  possessions 
consist  of  money,  land  or  house  —  it  is  the 
mind  which  constitutes  the  limit,  and  a  very 
small  lot  of  either  is  enough,  if  that  be  con- 
tented. But  be  his  possessions  great  or  small, 
I  wonder  that  every  one  does  not  take  the 
Cabinet !  In  it,  I  almost  fancy  I  can  find  all 
I  seek  for ;  and  the  respectable  and  regular 
manner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  the  multi- 
farious matter  with  which  its  pages  are  filled, 
the  great  proportion  of  original  articles  they 
contain,  and  the  valuable  and  judicious  selec- 
tions which  are  given ;  the  exquisite  and 
sparkling  gems  of  poetry  with  which  they 
are  adorned,  together  with  the  admirable  por- 
traits of  distinct  breeds  of  animals  so  faith- 
fully drawn,  and  so  exquisitely  engraved  by 
one  of  the  most  promising  young  artists  of  the 
day,  render  it,  assuredly,  the  best  and  cheap- 
est of  all  our  periodicals;  and  I  would  re- 
spectfully urge  every  one  whose  possessions 
embrace  but  a  yard  and  a  flower-plot,  to  take 
the  Cabinet.  I  find  the  present  number  com- 
pletes the  5th  vol.  of  that  work ;  there  is, 
therefore,  an  excellent  opportunity  to  com- 
mence with  the  6th  volume,  the  first  No.  of 
which  may  be  expected  on  the  15th  of  Au- 
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gust,  as  on  that  day,  monthly,  have  I  received 
my  nnmbers  for  the  past  year  with  the  regu- 
larity of  clock-work. 

But  there  is  one  subject  noticed  in  the 
Cabinet,  which  above  all  others  has  claimed 
my  serious  regard  and  attention;  for  by  it  a 
field  of  reflection  has  been  opened  which  to 
me  is  of  more  value  than  all  my  small  pos- 
sessions— it  is  the  view  taken  of  the  cause 
and  iffccl  of  blight,  and  by  it,  it  does  indeed 
appear  that  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  mis- 
taking the  one  for  the  other.  It  was  long 
before  I  could  prevail  upon  myself  to  believe 
that  the  animalcula?  which  cover  the  rose 
trees  and  other  plants  in  my  garden,  were 
not  the  cause  of  blight;  I  thought  that  view 
of  the  case  as  plain  as  that  the  s^in  goes 
round  the  earth,  and  for  the  same  reason — it 
was  palpable  to  my  own  eyes !  The  papers 
of  "  Vir"  and  other  writers  in  the  Cabinet 
have,  however,  opened  a  new  field  of  vision, 
and  I  see  clearly  that  I  have  hitherto  mis- 
taken the  effect  for  the  cause.  I  can  now 
create  a  blight  amongst  my  potted  plants 
whenever  I  choose,  according  to  the  mode 
practised  by  J.  Lawrence,  by  placing  them 
in  a  cold,  shady  draught  of  wind,  when  it 
blows  from  the  east :  this  will  insure  me  a  full 
crop  of  animalculfe  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
furnish  a  lecture  worth  remembering.  Dur- 
ing the  late  very  hot  days  (about  the  4th  of 
the  present  month)  I  found  that  my  gerani- 
ums in  pots  suffered  from  the  great  heat  of 
the  sun  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  my 
yard  ;  I  therefore  removed  the  stand  upon 
which  they  are  placed,  to  the  opposite  side, 
where  tlie  sun  never  shines,  and  a  cool  tem- 
perature is  kept  up  by  the  air  passing  from  a 
court  leading  therefrom ;  for  finding  this  a 
peculiarly  grateful  situation  as  a  retreat  for 
myself  during  the  scorching  time  of  the  day, 
I  judged  a  removal  thither  would  be  as  much 
to  their  enjoyment  as  my  own :  but  judge  of  my 
surprise,  when  on  examination  I  found  their 
young  shoots  full  of  life !  the  aphides,  not 
much  larger  than  a  grain  of  sand,  vigorous, 
and  bringing  forth  young  by  dozens  in  a  vivi- 
parous state!  And  then  the  question  struci{ 
me,  to  what  purpose  had  I  read  the  Cabinet, 
that  I  had  not  foreseen  the  consequence  of 
such  an  exposure  to  atmospherical  influence? 
I  turned  to  its  pages  and  read  all  the  papers 
relating  to  that  interesting  subject,  when  I 
became  convinced  of  the  correct  view  of  the 
system,  as  well  as  with  the  means  of  correct- 
ing the  evil  itself;  I  therefore  removed  the 
stand  to  its  accustomed  position ;  washed  the 
plants  with  warm  water,  and  sprinkled  them 
with  water  almost  daily  as  soon  as  the  sun 
liad  left  them  and  before  the  coolness  of  the 
evening  air :  in  a  few  days  they  were  quite 
free  from  blight,  "  no  one  knowing  which  way 
they  went,  or  what  had  become  of  them," 


and  will  no  doubt  remain  so.  Let  mo  turn 
the  attention  of  your  readers  to  an  article  at 
p.  300  of  the  Cabinet  for  April,  which  seems 
to  set  the  question  for  ever  at  rest ;  it  is  un- 
der the  caption  of  "  Blight  an  Effect."  I  see 
it  has  been  reprinted  in  the  Public  Ledger 
within  these  few  days  past. 

In  my  out-door  family  of  animals  and  vege- 
tables, I  find  a  constant  demand  for  the  in- 
formation which  I  derive  from  the  pages  of 
the  Cabinet.  I  prevent  botts  in  my  horse  by 
"salting  her,"  as  it  is  termed,  not  merely 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  but  by  placing  a 
boxful  by  the  side  of  her,  out  of  which  she 
may  help  herself: — would  it  not  be  strange 
to  restrict  ourselves  to  the  tri-weekly  use  of 
this  necessary  7  She  was,  some  time  since, 
seized  with  the  colic  —  I  turned  to  the  pages 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  was  soon  furnished  with 
the  means  of  a  perfect  cure  in  a  very  short 
time ;  while  saddle-galls  and  greased  heels 
dare  not  show  themselves  in  a  stable  where 
solutions  of  lead  and  copper  are  kept  ready 
prepared  for  use.  My  cow  was  afflicted  with 
the  low  or  foot  ail,  and  a  touch  of  the  hollow 
horn,  —  the  Cabinet  furnivshed  me  with  the 
means  of  cure,  as  well  as  a  straw  rope  to  re- 
lieve her  when  she  became  hoven  from  feed- 
ing too  greedily  on  cut  clover  —  which  alone 
was  worth  more  than  the  subscription  price 
of  the  Cabinet  for  twenty  years  to  come : — 
while  the  garget,  milk-fever,  and  many  other 
kinds  of  fevers  have  been  banished  by  the 
means  recommended  in  the  Cabinet ;  as  I 
always  aim  to  "treat  my  brutes  like  men." 

And  then  come  my  fowls  with  the  pip,  and 
the  cure  for  it ;  with  directions  for  rearing 
male  or  female  chickens  at  will ;  the  best 
form  of  a  "  henery,"  and  the  most  approved 
mode  of  preparing  the  food  for  its  inhabitants 
— pointing  out  the  superiority  of  cooked  focd 
and  the  economy  of  feeding  it  out ;  the  most 
approved  management  of  bees;  the  improved 
mode  of  curing  hams,  and  how  to  cook  a  beef- 
steak "  !i  la  Jersey,"  as  well  as  how  to  raise 
mutton  hams  by  stall-feeding  the  sheep — and 
which  I  intend  to  practise  the  next  winter. 
In  short,  I  find  in  the  Cabinet,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  about  all  I  look  for,  and  I  wish  its 
circulation  may  equal  its  deserts.  Inclosed 
is  the  amount  of  my  subscription  for  the  6th 
volume.  Z. 

June  25th,  1841. 


Some  entertain  a  notion  that  it  is  prejudi- 
cial to  stir  the  soil  among  corn  in  dry  wea- 
ther, and  that  weeds  prevent  the  evaporation 
of  moisture  by  a  hot  sun — but  the  reverse  is 
the  fact.  The  exhaustion  of  moisture  by  a 
plant,  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  surface  of  its 
leaves  and  stalks  presented  to  the  sun  and 
air. 
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PORTRAITS  OF  LORD  WESTERN'S  ANGLO-MERINO  SHEEP. 


Lord  Western  to  the  Editor  of  "  The  Farmers'  Magazine." 

"  Mr.  Editor, — In  consequence  of  the  desire  which  you  represent  to  have  been  expressed 
by  a  number  of  persons  to  have  some  account  of  the  sheep  I  exhibited  at  Smitiifield  at  the 
last  show,  and  the  portraits  of  which  you  have  given  in  your  Magazine,  I  will  endeavour, 
through  the  medium  of  its  pages,  to  give  some  information  to  the  public  on  the  subject.  It 
is  generally  known  that  they  are  cross-bred  sheep,  between  the  merino  and  English  long- 
wool  sheep  of  different  descriptions;  but  before  I  proceed  farther,  I  will  remind  you  of  their 
weights  and  ages,  and  give  you  an  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Allen,  of 
South  Audley  street,  the  butcher  who  purchased  them :  he  says,  "With  respect  to  the  sheep, 
I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  they  proved  better  than  my  best  opinion  led  me  to  expect; 
in  fact,  I  must  candidly  confess  that  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  that  could  surpass  them 
when  slaughtered."     Their  weights  were — 

s.    lb.  s.  lb.  s.    lb.  s.  lb.  s.    lb.  s.   lb. 

Sheadings,    No.  1,  10    7— fat,  2    0        No.  2,  15    2— fat,  1    6i        No.  3,  16    4— fat,  2    5)8  lbs.  to  the 
TwoShears,  No.  ],  17    1— fat,2    3        No.  2,  17    2— fat,  2    3  No.  3,  10    5— fat,  3    2i\       stone. 

"  I  shall  now  lay  before  you  an  account  of  a  pure  merino  fat  wether,  sold  to  and  slaugh- 
tered by  Mr.  Barwell,  of  Witham,  in  this  county — and  which  I  can  best  do,  by  the  insertion 
of  his  letter  to  me. 

"  '  My  Lord, — Having  been  the  purchaser  of  the  three-year-old  pure  merino  wether  sheep, 
bred  and  fed  by  you  on  your  estate  at  Kelvedon,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  last  Christmas 
show  at  Chelmsford,  I  take  the  liberty  of  laying  before  you,  for  your  Lordship's  information, 
and  the  information  of  agriculturists  and  graziers  generally,  the  opinion  of  the  judges  rela- 
tive thereto,  as  also  my  own  statement  as  to  the  weight  of  the  carcass,  fat,  &.c.  I  am  aware 
that  a  challenge  had  been  thrown  out  by  you  to  show  a  merino  wether  against  any  of  any 
other  breed,  on  the  condition  that  size  should  not  pass  for  merit,  and  that  Mr.  Hicks  took  it 
up,  and  produced  a  Southdown  wether,  supposed  to  weigh  20  stones,  (160 lbs.);  but  the 
judges  decided  that  the  merino  was  a  superior  handling  sheep,  being  exceedingly  good  in 
all  points,  remarkably  thick  on  the  loin  and  back,  and  square  at  the  leg  and  wide  at  the 
brisket.  The  constitution  of  the  sheep  must  have  been  remarkably  good  to  have  carried 
a  fleece  of  three  years'  growth  of  wool,  weighing  32  pounds,  twelve  inches  length  in  sta- 
ple, and  of  beautiful  and  fine  quality:  the  improvement  of  the  carcass  is  not  considered  to 
have  deteriorated  the  wool  in  the  least. 

"  'The  carcass  of  this  slieep,  inside  and  out,  was  as  pood  as  I  ever  had;  and  in  point  of  colonr,  the  merinos 
carry,  generally,  a  brighter  red  and  white  than  any  other  breed.  Weight  of  carcass,  14  stones;  fat  and  caul, 
12  Ihs. ;  gut  fat,  8  lbs. ;  and  llie  kidneys  remarkably  large.' 

"  It  is  very  important  to  notice  especially,  the  wonderful  proofs  of  constitution  wliich  this  animal  displaye<I ; 
it  is  true  lie  was  high  fed  and  housed,  but  to  stand  under  a  three-years'  fleece  of  wool,  and  to  turn  out  of  it 
quite  fat,  and  at  the  Christmas  following  as  fat  in  all  his  points  as  any  sheep  could  well  be,  is,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, very  extraordinary  and  well  worthy  of  attention.  I  have  had  opportunity  of  knowing  that  the 
merino  breed  of  sheep  would  be  ef  great  value  to  the  country,  if  they  were  cultivated  as  they  ought  to  be. 

Western."' 
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For  Ihe  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Cob  Meal. 

Mr.  Editor,  —  On  a  late  visit  to  a  friend, 
I  saw  in  his  barn  about  two  hundred  bushels 
of  cobs  of  corn  !  How  long  will  it  be  before 
we  are  brought  to  understand  "  the  nature  of 
things,  and  perceive  their  fitness?"  here  we 
are,  giving  our  stock  clean  corn-meal  mixed 
with  wheat-bran,  and  throwing  aside  the  cobs 
for  fuel,  or  for  nothing,  although  they  have 
been  found  of  three  or  four  times  the  value 
of  bran,  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  the 
meal;  a  perfectly  natural  mixture,  made 
without  extra  labour,  or  expense,  adding 
about  one-half  to  the  quantity  of  our  means 
of  feeding,  saving  the  labour  of  shelling,  and 
the  cost  of  bran !  the  cob  being  suitable  as 
food  for  hogs,  as  for  any  other  species  of 
stock,  and  even  for  poultry.  And  when  the 
importance  of  cooking  food  for  our  animals 
is  as  well  understood,  and  as  universally  prac- 
tised, as  cooking  for  ourselves,  we  shall  find 
that  there  are  many  ways  in  which  a  farmer 
can  make  up  for  a  deficiency  in  the  gUxte  of 
the  markets — which  all  at  present  so  feeling- 
ly deplore — without  going  back  to  the  burn- 
ing of  pine  knots  to  save  candles !  Suppose 
each  bushel  of  ground  corn-cobs  to  be  worth 
but  \2h  cents,  what  an  addition  will  they 
prove  to  the  fodder  of  our  corn-crop,  and  our 
resources  in  a  long  and  trying  winter !  Many 
farmers  grow  six  or  eight  hundred  bushels  of 
corn,  and  supposing  that  the  cob  is  equal  in 
bulk  to  half  that  quantity,  here  are  no  less 
than  three  or  four  hundred  bushels  of  fodder 
additional,  procured  without  labour  or  ex- 
pense of  any  kind,  save  only  the  very  small 
charge  for  grinding.  Every  mill  should  be 
furnished  with  the  means  of  grinding  the 
cob  with  the  corn,  and  the  saving  to  be  de- 
rived from  feeding  these,  and  the  addition  to 
the  dung-hill,  would  form  an  item  in  our  ac- 
counts of  considerable  moment  in  these  hard 
times.  Is  it  not  a  little  strange  that  so  small 
account  is  taken  of  the  means  which  are  so 
immediately  in  our  power  to  add  to  our 
resources?  J.  A. 


On  preparing  Night-soil. 

Sir, — I  observed  a  few  days  ago,  in  one 
of  your  late  periodicals,  an  inquiry,  by  a  cor- 
respondent, for  the  best  method  of  preparing 
night-soil  for  manure.  He  said  "he  had 
mixed  it  with  lime,  and  a  very  strong  smell 
of  ammonia  was  evolved,  whereby  he  feared 
the  efficacy  of  the  manure  might  be  impair- 
ed." These  conclusions  are  perfectly  cor- 
rect; its  efficacy  as  organic  manure  would 
be  destroyed  by  the  use  of  lime. 

When  an  organic  body  containing  nitrogen 
undergoes  putrefaction,  and  moisture  present, 


the  nitrogen  unites  with  the  hydrogen  of  the 
water,  and  forms  ammonia;  the  oxygen,  the 
other  element  of  water,  unites  with  the  car- 
bon of  the  putrifying  body,  and  forms  car- 
bonic acid ;  both  these  transformations,  in 
their  nascent  state,  combine  and  form  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  a  volatile  salt,  which  is 
always  evaporating  with  water,  as  long  as 
the  decomposition  continues.  Such  invari- 
ably takes  place  in  nitrogenous  bodies. 

When  lime  is  added  to  a  body  holding  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  in  solution,  as  in  night- 
soil,  the  ammoniacal  salt  is  decomposed ;  the 
lime  robs  it  of  its  carbonic  acid,  and  caustic 
ammonia,  a  still  more  volatile  compound, 
flies  off  in  gas:  thus  we  have  got  rid  of  all 
the  nitrogen  the  organic  compound  con- 
tained. 

Organic  manure,  without  nitrogen,  is  of 
very  little  value.  It  pervades  every  part  of 
the  vegetable  structure,  and  no  plant  will 
attain  maturity,  even  in  the  richest  mould, 
without  its  presence.  The  relative  value  of 
manure  may  be  known  by  the  relative  quan- 
tity of  nitrogen  it  contains.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  manure  so  rich  in  nitrogen 
as  human  excrement  (except  bone  manure, 
which  contains  upwards  of  30  per  cent,  of 
gelatine  in  its  interstices) ;  so  much  so,  that 
according  to  the  analyses  of  Macaire  and 
Marcet,  100  parts  of  human  urine  are  equal 
to  1300  parts  of  fresh  dung  of  the  horse,  600 
parts  of  the  cow,  and  450  parts  of  the  urine 
of  the  horse.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  it 
would  be  of  much  importance  if  none  of  the 
human  excrements  were  lost,  especially  when 
we  consider  that  with  every  pound  of  urine, 
a  pound  of  wheat  might  be  produced.  Now 
I  would  suggest  to  your  correspondent  the 
best  and  most  economical  method  I  know  of 
preserving  unimpaired  the  most  valuable  ele- 
ment in  night-soil,  which  is  as  follows:  to 
every  100  lbs.  of  night-soil,  add  7  lbs.  of  sul- 
phate of  lime  (gypsum)  in  powder:  a  double 
decomposition  will  ensue,  and  the  result  wili 
be,  instead  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  carbonate  of  lime  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia;  the  latter  a  soluble  salt  which 
cannot  be  volatilized.  It  might  now  be  mix- 
ed with  other  compost,  or  dried  any  way 
thought  proper,  and  applied  to  the  roots  of 
the  vegetable,  to  be  again  transformed  into 
bread,  butter,  cheese,  &c. 

Chloride  of  calcium,  sulphuric  or  muriatic 
acid,  substances  of  low  price,  would  com- 
pletely neutralize  the  urine,  converting  its 
ammonia  into  salts  which  possess  no  vola- 
tility. 

I  would  also  suggest,  that  if  the  floors  of 
stables  be  strewed  from  time  to  time,  with  a 
little  sulphate  of  lime,  they  will  lose  all 
their  ofitnsive  smell,  and  none  of  the  am- 
monia which  forms  can  be  lost,  but  retained 
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in  a  condition  serviceable  as  manure.  In 
close  stables,  the  horses'  health  would  be 
better  preserved,  and  they  would  not  be  so 
liable  to  get  blind  as  now :  \%  lbs.  of  sul- 
phate of  lime  will  fix  as  much  ammonia  as 
is  produced  by  100  lbs.  of  horses'  urine.  1 
am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Gregory  Brabyn. 

Wanebride,  Nov.  J4, 

London  Farmers'  Magazine. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
On  Stock  Breeding. 

Sir, — I  once  owned  a  favourite  mare,  from 
which  I  had  a  great  desire  to  obtain  a  colt, 
as  I  considered  her  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  rearing  that  most  valuable  of  all 
stock,  the  roadster,  or  horse  of  all  work. 
After  repeated  trials,  which  had  uniformly 
failed,  a  friend  suggested  a  cross  with  the 
jack,  which  he  had  known  to  be  attended 
■  with  success  in  such  cases,  and  by  this 
means  I  did  indeed  obtain  a  fine  mule,  but 
from  the  use  of  the  best  horses  in  the  coun- 
try, I  was  ever  after  presented  with  the  most 
mulish  brutes  ever  beheld — they  might  pro- 
perly be  denominated  a  cross  between  the 
mule  and  the  mare,  they  were  so  degenerated 
both  in  appearance  and  disposition. 

This  is  a  most  curious  and  interesting  sub- 
ject for  consideration  ;  v;e  are  every  day 
witnessing  the  correctness  of  Jacob's  Theory, 
concerning  the  peeled  rods;  and  although 
shocked  with  the  injustice  of  his  conduct, 
even  at  this  day  we  are  constrained  to  admit 
that  there  is  "something  in  it,"  as  folks  say. 
And  to  this  cause  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  be 
attributed  the  number  of  white  calves  from 
coloured  parents,  and  other  wonderful  and 
very  curious  phenomena  which  we  witness 
daily,  all  tending  to  show  the  strength  and 
power  of  sympathy,  and  the  truth  of  the 
position  assumed,  that  "a  mare  having  once 
brought  a  mule,  will  ever  after  produce  a 
mulish  progeny." 

The  earl  of  Morton's  fine  Arabian  mare 
was  crossed  with  the  quagga  —  a  kind  of 
zebra — the  offspring  partook  strongly  of  the 
character  of  the  sire,  and  when  the  mare 
was  afterwards  put  to  the  pure-bred  Arabian, 
her  two  next  foals  continued  to  exhibit  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  quagga  in  a  very 
considerable  degree.  And  other  remarkable 
instances  are  recorded  in  Youat's  work  on 
Cattle  —  a  Mr.  Mustard,  says,  "one  of  his 
cows  chanced  to  come  into  season  while  pas- 
turing on  a  field,  which  was  bounded  by  that 
of  one  of  his  neighbours,  out  of  which  field 
an  ox  jumped  and  went  with  the  cow  until 
she  was  brought  home  to  the  bull  —  the  ox 
was  white,  with  black  spots  and  horned. 
Mr.  Mustard  had  not  a  horned  beast  in  his 


possession,  nor  one  with  any  white  about  it, 
nevertheless,  the  produce  was  a  black  and 
white  calf,  with  horns'  Another  instance 
still  more  remarkable  is,  a  dairy  cow  of  the 
Ayrshire  breed,  in  colour  red  and  white,  was 
allowed  to  pasture  with  the  pure-bred  Keillor 
stock,  which  were  perfectly  black  and  horn- 
less; in  the  first  experiment,  from  pure  black 
bulls  and  cows,  there  appeared  three  red  and 
white  calves,  and  on  the  second  trial  two  of 
the  calves  were  of  mixed  colours',  but  since 
that  time,  care  has  been  taken  to  have  all 
the  animals  upon  the  farm,  down  to  the  pigs 
and  poultry,  of  a  black  colour."  I  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Govven's  famous  cow  Dairy- 
maid, has  a  white  calf  the  present  year,  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  —  both  roans  —  but  the 
last  year,  Dairy-maid  was  put  to  Colostra, 
who  was  white,  when  she  brought  a  white 
calf,  and  it  is  probable  that  her  next  year's 
calf  will  be  white  also,  unless  a  bull  of  a 
more  decided  colour  is  used. 

J.  R.  C. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Green  Crops  for  Turning  Down. 

Mr.  Editor,  —  We  hear  much  of  sowing 
crops  for  the  purpose  of  ploughing  them  down 
while  green.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  the  minds 
of  our  farmers  how  many  and  what  heavy 
"  green  crops"  may  be  cut  from  their  rushy 
bottoms,  their  ditches,  their  woods ;  but  above 
all,  from  the  margins  of  their  rivers  and 
creeks ;  and  which,  if  buried  in  the  bottom 
of  their  furrows,  would  ferment  and  become 
as  valuable  manure  as  any  that  could  be 
grown  for  the  purpose  at  the  expense  of 
ploughing  and  sowing,  and  which  would  en- 
able them  to  mow  these  for  their  cattle,  and 
thus  obtain  from  them  an  addition  to  their 
cattle  keep,  instead  of  robbing  them  of  so 
many  acres  of  fodder]  There  is  upon  record 
an  account  of  an  experiment  on  growing  po- 
tatoes, where  it  was  found  that  a  single  cab- 
bage-leaf laid  on  every  set  of  the  potatoes 
while  planting,  produced  as  large  a  crop  as 
was  taken  from  the  rows  dressed  with  stable 
manure.  Then  what  would  be  the  result  of 
a  thick  covering  of  water-lilies,  reeds,  or  the 
rushes  and  weeds  from  our  boggy  bottoms? 
I  am  at  present  a  slave  in  a  dry-goods  store 
in  Market  street,  but  shall  be  free  in  the 
spring,  when  I  will  ascertain  if  agriculture 
will  not  pay  for  capital  expended,  as  well  as 
trade.  J,  D. 

Philad.,  June  20,  1841. 


Be  indefatigable  in  your  honest  pursuits — 
you  will  always  obtain  a.  part  of  what  you 
seek ;  and  the  first  success,  however  faint, 
will  give  you  courage  in  your  farther  e.%rts. 
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For  tlie  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

The  Borer. 

In  the  Farmers'  Cabinet  of  the  15th  inst., 
there  is  a  valuable  article  by  S.  Rhoads,  Jr., 
on  the  depredations  committed  on  fruit  trees 
by  a  species  of  worm  called  the  Borer.  When 
I  purchased  the  farm  on  which  I  live,  some 
25  years  past,  the  apple-trees  in  the  orchard 
were  much  infested  with  them ;  some  were 
dead,  and  others  in  a  decaying  state.  On 
discovering  the  cause,  I  found  that  unless 
some  effectual  remedy  could  be  applied,  there 
was  great  danger  of  losing  a  valuable  young 
orchard,  and  being  altogether  a  stranger  to 
the  practice  used,  if  any  there  were  for  their 
e.xtirpation,  the  plan  I  adopted  was  to  remove 
the  dirt,  dead  bark,  &c.  from  the  parts  affect- 
ed, which  were  readily  discovered  by  the 
excrements  the  borers  worked  out,  and  then 
forcing  a  piece  of  very  tough  wood,  niade  so 
as  to  penetrate  their  abode,  several  times 
back  and  forwards,  until  they  were  killed; 
if  any  chanced  to  escape,  it  would  be  appa- 
rent in  a  day  or  two  by  their  excrements 
being  worked  out  afresh.  By  annually,  or 
oftener,  if  necessary,  pursuing  this  course,  I 
so  effectually  destroyed  them,  that  I  have  not 
been  much  annoyed  with  them  for  many 
years.  The  most  effectual  preventive  that  I 
have  tried  is,  to  keep  the  ground  for  a  few 
inches  round  the  tree  entirely  clear  of  all 
rubbish  at  all  seasons,  not  suffering  grass, 
loose  bark,  or  clods  of  earth  to  touch  the  tree; 
for  where  there  is  no  dwelling-place,  there 
will  not  be  likely  to  be  any  lodgers.  By  pur- 
suing this  plan,  I  find  but  little  injury  to  my 
trees,  and  it  also  saves  them  from  being  eaten 
by  mice,  which  often  do  much  damage  to 
young  orchards  when  surrounded  by  grass  or 
weeds.  I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  my 
friend,  S.  Rhoads,  that  it  is  best  to  have  the 
trees  planted  so  shallow  as  to  have  "  the  roots 
bare  winter  and  summer;"  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  I  have  found  the  borer  more 
destructive  and  much  harder  to  eradicate 
when  entered  at  the  junction  of  the  root  with 
the  stock,  than  when  they  have  taken  up 
their  abode  a  little  higher,  where  there  is  not 
so  much  unevenness  of  wood  and  are  more 
readily  got  at.  I  am  aware  that  very  shal- 
low planting  is  all  the  fashion  with  nursery- 
men, and  perhaps  the  trees  may  grow  as  well 
or  better  for  a  season,  but  most  people  want 
them  to  last  a  while  as  well  as  grow.  Farm- 
ers generally  find  it  not  only  expedient,  but 
necessary,  frequently  to  plough  their  orchards, 
and  if  done  where  the  trees  are  planted  so 
shallow  as  for  the  roots  to  be  bare  or  nearly 
so,  they  are  generally  much  injured  thereby ; 
and  after  a  long  north-easterly  storm,  and  the 
ground  becomes  soft,  the  wind  suddenly  shifts 
to  the  north-west  and  prostrates  our  trees,  or 


so  nearly  that  they  are  not  worth  retaining ; 
then,  if  not  removed,  they  soon  become  cank- 
ered and  die.  I  have  tried  with  good  suc- 
cess, in  several  instances,  the  hauling  of  a 
cart-load  of  earth  around  a  pretty  large  apple- 
tree  that  appeared  fast  declining,  raising  it 
around  the  trunk  some  6  to  12  inches;  and 
in  one  instance  I  think  I  saved  a  large  valu- 
able apple-tree  by  putting  a  few  bushels  of 
lime  ashes  around  its  trunk.  This  was  done 
several  years  ago,  when  the  tree  gave  strong 
symptoms  of  rapid  decay,  but  is  now  in  a 
healthy  state.  Have  others  tried  either  of 
these  plans]  and  if  so,  with  what  success? 
Let  the  result  be  known,  whether  favourable 
or  otherwise. 

Possibly  what  I  have  written  might  not  be 
considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  occupy 
the  columns  of  the  Cabinet;  yet,  if  friend 
Rhoads  sees  it,  he  may  take  some  hints  from 
it  which  may  be  of  use  when  he  again  ap- 
pears in  the  Cabinet,  which  I  hope  he  will 
ere  long,  as  I  am  very  friendly  to  the  propa- 
gation of  good  fruit. 

A  Montgomery  County  Farmer. 

6th  mo.  25th,  1841. 

P.  S,  The  piece  in  the  last  Cabinet  signed 
R,  on  Soiling  Horses,  although  satisfactory 
as  far  as  it  went,  would  have  been  more 
60  if  he  had  given  us  his  opinion  on  the 
comparative  ability  to  perform  daily  hard 
work  by  his  practice,  as  compared  with  feed- 
ing them  on  good  hay.  The  value  of  many 
communications  is  much  lessened  by  not 
going  sufficiently  into  detail,  so  as  to  enable 
the  reader  to  judge  of  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages the  system  or  practice  recommend- 
ed may  possess  over  former  ones. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Stock-Farming. 

Mr.  Editor, — It  would  appear  that  some 
one  had  thought  of  and  put  into  practice  the 
plan  of  stock-farming  which  your  correspond- 
ent James  Neal  proposes  for  his  adoption  at 
page  317  of  the  Cabinet,  three  years  ago;  for 
I  yesterday  saw  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia 
— whither  I  had  gone  with  butter,  a  distance 
of  20  miles,  and  could  obtain  but  15  cents  a 
pound  for  it — three  of  the  prettiest  two-year 
old  steers  that  I  ever  clapped  eyes  or  hand 
upon,  and  they  were  such  a  cross  as  he  pro- 
poses, namely,  one  dip  between  the  Durham 
bull  and  the  East-country  cow,  sleek  as  a 
mole  and  fat  as  butter.  Now,  only  calculate 
the  value  of  such  fat  small  beef  in  the  mar- 
ket at  this  season  of  the  year,  before  the 
coming  in  of  larger  beasts,  and  add  to  this 
the  difference  of — Franklin  says — 10  per  cent, 
between  "  will  you  buy,"  and  "  will  you  sell," 
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but  which  I  put  at  20  per  cent.  —  and  strike 
the  balance  of  profit  and  loss  between  this 
system  of  farming  and  that  which  I  have  fol- 
lowed for  many  years.  I  vow  it  is  ridiculous 
even  to  think  of  it. 

While  I  was  looking  over  these  handsome 
steers,  I  could  but  ask  myself,  supposing  they 
were  three  old  cows  that  had  been  fed  fat  for 
the  butcher,  even  at  the  same  expense  and 
labour,  what  would  be  their  relative  value? 
which  I  leave  your  readers  to  fix,  after  the 
trouble  of  finding  a  market  for  them.  Now, 
I  mean  to  go  into  the  same  plan  of  stock- 
farming  at  once,  and  shall  therefore  thin  off 
my  dairy  cows,  many  of  which  have  seen 
their  best  days ;  but  you  will  not  catch  me 
making  beef  of  them  ;  I  will  never  undertake 
that  labour,  but  dispose  of  them  to  those  who 
are  more  fond  of  hard  work ;  and  purchase 
with  the  money  young  cattle,  which  will 
make  themselves ;  and  if  I  give  two  for  one, 
I  know  who -will  in  the  end  reap  the  profit. 
I  have  heard  there  has  been  a  proposal  to  in- 
troduce into  this  country  the  Scotch  Kyloe 
breed  of  cattle,  for  the  supply  of  fat  beef  in 
the  market  at  this  season  of  the  year;  but  to 
those  who  have  seen  two-year  old  animals  of 
this  particular  Scotch  breed,  and  have  had 
opportunity  to  compare  them  with  those  of 
the  breed  here  recommended,  there  will  be 
no  longer  a  question  as  to  the  expediency  of 
such  importation ;  in  a  single  "dip"  with  the 
Durham  or  the  Devon,  will  be  found  all  that 
can  be  desired,  with  an  early  maturity  that 
sets  all  competition  at  defiance. 

The  engraving  of  the  bull  Patriot,  in 
your  number  for  June,  is  splendid ;  and  the 
accompanying  remarks  from  Youatt's  work, 
are  highly  interesting,  as  particularly  eluci- 
datory of  the  plan  proposed  for  adoption  by 
your  correspondent:  the  weights  and  prices 
of  the  two-year  old  thorough-breds  there  enu- 
merated would,  if  not  vouched  for  by  such 
testimony,  appear  bordering  on  the  marvel- 
lous—  but  I  intend  to  put  them  to  the  proof 
by  experiment.  I  have  a  neighbour  who  will, 
in  all  probability,  join  me  in  carrying  out  the 
plan  recommended  by  J.  Neal.  We  should, 
therefore,  have  to  purchase  a  first-rate  bull 
for  our  use,  and  perhaps  the  use  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood around  us.  Do  you  know  of  any 
person  who  has  such  an  animal  to  dispose  of, 
on  decent  terms  1  B. 

June  26,  1841. 


"  One  load  of  manure  housed,  is  worth  two 
loads  which  are  left  out  to  be  drenched  by 
the  rains,  and  to  undergo  the  action  of  the 
frosts.  It  will  pay  as  well  to  house  our  ma- 
nure as  our  cattle,  and  those  who  have  no 
convenient  place  to  put  it,  should  build  tem- 
porary sheds." 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Cows,  before  and  after  Calving. 

Mr.  Editor,  —  A  youthful  writer  in  the 
New  England  Farmer  has  the  following  ju- 
dicious remarks  on  a  subject  that  has  obtained 
but  little  consideration  from  older  and  more 
practised  hands.  True  it  is,  that  to  the  rising 
generation  we  are  to  look  for  observation. 

"  My  father's  practice  until  last  autumn 
was,  to  feed  his  cows  for  a  short  time  before 
calving  higher  than  they  had  previously  been 
fed,  in  order  to  have  their  bags  well  filled  at 
the  time  of  calving,  when  it  was  his  practice 
also  to  give  them  warm  water  thickened  with 
meal.  The  consequence  was,  this  extra  feed- 
ing caused  the  udder  to  fill  too  soon,  and  the 
milk  continuing  to  press  in,  produced  inflam- 
mation, and  the  cows  were  much  troubled 
with  hard  and  swollen  bags.  Observing  this, 
I  last  spring  requested  my  father  to  try  an 
experiment  on  a  cow  that  the  year  before 
had  given  us  much  trouble,  by  reducing  the 
quality  of  her  food,  instead  of  increasing  it, 
and  the  result  was,  she  calved  before  her  bag 
was  full.  At  first  she  gave  but  little  milk, 
but  in  a  short  time  her  milk  increased,  and 
the  udder  remained  soft  and  pliant.  We  have 
had  no  trouble  on  this  score  since,  except 
with  a  heifer  which  calved  about  the  first  of 
July,  when  the  grass  was  abundant;  and  this 
would  probably  have  been  prevented,  had  she 
been  fed  at  the  barn  for  eight  or  ten  days  with 
hay  before  calving,  and  she  would  then  have 
been  saved  much  pain,  and  we  much  trouble. 
This  subject  has  received  but  little  conside- 
ration ;  but  who  can  tell  what  efl^ect  one  week 
of  pain  and  sufl^ering,  arising  from  an  inflamed 
udder,  might  have  upon  the  health  of  the  cow, 
and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk  dur- 
ing her  whole  life  after  1"  Q. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Broad-Iieaved  Plantain. 

In  the  catalogue  of  noxious  weeds,  there  ia 
none  more  insidious  in  its  approaches,  and 
repulsive  of  valuable  vegetation,  than  the 
Broad-leaved  Plantain.  This  pest  to  grass 
fields,  owing  to  its  medicinal  qualities,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  formerly  indulged  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  homestead:  hence 
its  seeds  have  been  borne  oflfj  attached  to  the 
moistened  shoes  or  feet  of  every  one  who 
came  in  contact  with  them ;  and  by  these 
means  they  have  reached  the  barn  and  dairy 
yards ;  and  then,  having  been  dropped  in  the 
manure,  have  been  carted,  with  that  precious 
substance,  and  spread  over  the  fields :  hence, 
after  maturing,  they  are  again  transferred 
with  the  crops  to  the  barn  and  dairy  yards, 
as  well  as  being  conveyed  from  place  to  place, 
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in  consequence  of  their  adhesion  to  the  feet 
of  every  description  of  farm  stock.  From 
this  receptacle  they  are  soon  disengaged  and 
ready  for  fresh  vegetation,  and  tlie  propaga- 
tion of  their  seeds.  Thus  this  execrable  plant 
almost  imperceptibly  spreads  over  a  whole 
farm,  be  it  large  or  small.  Avoided  by  every 
animal  at  any  stage  of  its  growth,  when  once 
in  even  partial  possession  of  fields  or  mea- 
dows, it  will  be  found  extremely  difficult  to 
eradicate.  It  sets  at  absolute  defiance  every 
instrument  or  application,  excepting  the 
plough,  hoe,  or  spade.  The  wild-carrot, 
daisy,  narrow-leaved  plantain,  ten-o'clocks, 
and  garlic,  are  sufficiently  injurious  and  trou- 
blesome ;  but  these  can  be  kept  down  by 
grazing;  not  so  with  the  Broad-leaved  plan- 
tain— nothing  shoit  of  iron  or  steel,  so  far  as 
the  writer's  experience  goes,  will  subdue  it, 
and  then  the  operation  must  be  performed 
repealedly,  and  with  much  care. 

It  is  respectfully  recommended  to  the 
farmer  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  this  detesta- 
ble weed,  to  attack  it  on  its  first  appearance, 
and  in  every  stage  of  its  progress  strive  to 
arrest  it;  otherwise,  he  will  sooner  or  later 
discover  that  this  pest  alone,  is  worse  than 
"  thorns  and  thistles." 

Chester  County. 
June,  1841. 


For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Useful  Recipes. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  have  been  so  much  pleased 
anS  instructed  in  reading  your  interesting 
journal,  that  I  cannot  withhold  my  approba- 
tion of  the  many  truly  valuable  communica- 
tions which  from  time  to  time  appear  therein, 
and  feel  it  a  duty  to  add  whatever  useful  in- 
formation may  be  in  my  power  for  the  benefit 
of  my  brother  farmers,  many  of  whom  are 
frequently  deterred  from  doing  thus,  from  the 
fear  of  inability  to  dress  their  ideas  in  such 
language  as  may  ba  acceptable  to  your  nu- 
merous and  intelligent  readers — such,  I  may 
say,  being  my  own  case, — but  hoping  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  our 
friends,  I  am  induced  to  offer  them  to  your 
acceptance,  should  you  think  them  worthy 
an  insertion  in  the  Cabinet. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  rearing  horses  for 
the  market  for  several  years,  and  have  never 
had  a  case  of  the  botts  amongst  my  stock  — 
presuming  the  reason  is,  that  I  salt  my  horses 
several  times  a  week  during  winter  and  sum- 
mer; while  some  of  my  neighbours,  with  a 
much  smaller  stock,  are  occasionally  losing 
a  horse  from  that  disease,  and  I  believe  my 
security  lies  in  perseverance  in  the  use  of 
salt  as  a  condiment,  thereby  strengthening 
the  stomach  and  destroying  the  grub,  which 
otherwise  might  destroy  the  horse. 


Many  colts  are  annually  lost  by  the  scoura 
or  a  laxity  of  the  bowels,  which  disease  may 
be  cured  by  the  following  means.  Take  a 
pint  of  strong  coffee  a  little  over  milk-warm, 
add  two  table-spoonsful  of  flour,  and  break 
into  it  two  eggs;  stir  well  together,  and  give 
the  whole  as  a  drench.  Two  doses  are  gene- 
rally sufficient  for  the  most  inveterate  attack, 
if  taken  in  time. 

Some  time  since,  a  fine  young  horse  of 
mine  was  taken  suddenly  with  the  colic — 
and  after  resorting  to  all  the  means  common 
in  such  a  case,  but  without  success,  he  wag 
given  over  to  die;  when,  recollecting  that  I 
had  read  of  laudanum  being  a  sovereign 
remedy  in  that  dangerous  disease,  I  lost  no 
time  in  administering  about  half  an  ounce; 
and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  he  appeared  per- 
fectly well. 

With  foundered  horses,  I  generally  suc- 
ceed, in  taking  from  the  neck  vein  about  a 
gallon  of  blood,  and  administering  as  a  drink 
a  quart  of  sassafras  tea,  made  strong,  one 
table-spoonful  of  saltpetre,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  assafoetida;  withholding  any 
drink  for  five  or  six  hours,  at  the  end  of 
which,  should  he  not  be  better,  I  repeat  the 
bleeding,  taking  half  the  quantity,  and  giv- 
ing another  sassafras  drench,  offering  him 
bran  or  oats  scalded  with  sassafras  tea,  his 
drink  being  mixed  with  the  tea:  his  feet 
should  be  well  cleaned  and  filled  with  cow 
manure.  I  am,  sir,  respectfully, 

John  M.  Johnson. 

Hannibal,  M\.,  June,  1841. 

Manures. 

The  cardinal  point  in  the  management  of 
manures  is,  to  apply  them  in  that  state  and 
to  those  crops  which  are  the  most  benefited 
by  their  application.  When  manures  are  left 
in  the  yards  over  the  summer,  they  should 
be  thrown  up  and  mixed  with  large  quanti- 
ties of  vegetable  mould ;  marsh  mud,  clean- 
ings of  the  sides  of  roads,  leaves,  &,c.,  that  by 
fermentation  the  whole  might  become  decom- 
posed and  incorporated  :  in  this  way  the  value 
of  yard  manure  is  increased  fourfold,  and  the 
quantity  augmented.  A  new  manure  has 
been  created  in  France,  by  the  admixture  of 
gypsum  (plaster  of  Paris)  and  urine,  the  mass 
being  then  dried  and  pulverized.  It  is  found 
to  be  the  most  effective  of  all  animalized  ma- 
nures, and  requires  caution  in  the  use ;  a 
small  quantity  being  sufficient  to  produce  a 
most  rapid  and  vigorous  growth  to  every  crop 
to  which  it  is  applied.  How  easily  could  our 
farmers  make  the  experiment !  it  is  within 
the  power  of  all. — Alb.  Cab. 

No  success  in  any  science,  or  employment 
useful  to  mankind,  is  experienced  withotjt 
industry  and  perseverance. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Carrier  Pigeons. 

On  the  12th  day  of  the  6th  month,  (June,) 
1841,  R.  Bison,  son  of  Evan  Bison,  of  Gwyn- 
edd  township,  Montgomery  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, about  21  miles  N.  W.  of  Philadelphia, 
Bold  a  pair  of  common  tame  pigeons  in  the 
Philadelphia  market,  to  a  person  who  was  a 
stranger  to  him  ;  six  days  after,  one  of  them 
returned  to  its  former  owner,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  other  returned  also;  and 
they  are  now  the  20th  of  6th  month,  (June,) 
enjoying  their  old  place  of  residence,  very 
lovingly,  21  miles  from  the  city.  During 
their  absence,  another  pair  took  possession  of 
their  cote,  and  the  first  employment  they 
engaged  in  after  their  return,  was  to  oust  the 
interlopers,  and  repossess  themselves  of  their 
domicil ;  which  they  effected  much  sooner, 
and  at  less  cost  than  a  lawyer  would  accom- 
plish a  similar  business;  and  they  are  now 
in  the  quiet,  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the 
premises,  without,  as  yet,  any  appearance  of 
an  appeal  to  a  higher  tribunal. 

Should  the  purchaser  see  this  article,  he 
can  repossess  liimself  of  his  property,  by  a 
call  at  the  pigeon  cote,  above  stated,  without 
paying  for  this  advertisement,  or  being  at  the 
trouble  or  expense  of  an  action  of  trover. 

The  following  extract  from  a  foreign  pub- 
lication is  appended,  to  show  that  the  carrier, 
or  express  pigeon,  performs  feats  far  surpass- 
ing the  above;  though  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  the  common  tame  pigeon  should  find  its 
way  for  such  a  distance  unaided  by  instruc- 
tion. 

EXPRESSES. 

"The  modern  system  o^ pigeon  expresses 
possesses  an  extraordinary  interest,  as  well 
on  account  of  its  rapid  means  of  communi- 
cating the  most  important  events,  as  of  the 
curious  and  laborious  mode  by  which  it  is  set 
in  operation.  The  birds,  by  far  the  most 
valuable  for  this  purpose,  are  of  the  Antwerp 
breed  ;  although  it  is  not  uncommon  to  train 
the  English  pigeons,  called  Dragoons,  to 
carry  expresses. 

They  are  trained  when  very  young,  or,  as 
they  are  technically  called,  Squeakers,  to 
fly  between  different  towns  and  villages,  com- 
mencing first  at  a  space  of  only  a  few  hun- 
dred yards,  and  so  on,  gradually  increasing, 
until  they  accomplish  the  required  distance. 
They  are  usually  trained  to  fly  to  intermediate 
stations,  between  Dover  and  London,  at  which 
they  are  succeeded  by  other  relays,  but  fly, 
in  many  instances,  the  whole  distance  from 
other  places.  The  number  lost  in  training, 
is  immense.  This  trade  is  principally  in  the 
Jiands  of  the  Jews,  and  the  emoluments 
arising  therefrom  are  very  considerable. 


There  are  a  few  instances  in  which  capi- 
talists and  others  having  extensive  moneyed 
and  mercantile  operations  throughout  Europe, 
maintain  an  establishment  of  their  own, 
amongst  whom  is  the  Baron  Rothschild,  who 
at  Dover,  rears  and  trains  his  own  flight  of 
pigeon  expresses,  with  connecting  branches 
throughout  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  the 
continent.  The  establishment  at  Dover  con- 
sists of  about  400  birds,  with  a  keeper,  whose 
wages  are  35  shillings  a  week. 

The  expense  of  feeding  the  birds  is  con- 
siderable, as  much  as  25  shillings  a  week 
being  consumed  at  Dover,  in  beans  alone, 
whilst  the  entire  collection  is  supposed  to 
have  cost  at  least  £  2000  sterling.  The  ex- 
press is  sometimes  tied  to  the  middle  feather 
of  the  tail,  by  passing  a  thread  with  a  needle 
through  the  stem,  but  more  commonly  at- 
tached to  the  leg  immediately  above  the 
spur.  The  rapidity  of  these  important  ex- 
presses may  be  estimated  by  the  following 
information  obtained  from  a  trainer  and  pro- 
prietor. His  pigeons  have  arrived  in  London 
with  the  news  of  the  winner  of  the  Ascot 
cup,  in  fifteen  minutes ; — from  New  Market,* 
in  sixty  minutes ;  and  from  Chichester,f  bring- 
ing the  winner  of  the  Goodwood  cup,  in  one 
hour  and  fifteen  minutes. 

At  the  Ascot  races,  last  year,  her  Majesty 
having  expressed  a  wish  to  see  one  of  these 
beautiful  birds,  a  carrier  pigeon  was  flown, 
in  her  Majesty's  presence,  from  the  royal 
stand,  and,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  spec- 
tators, after  indulging  in  sundry  gyrations, 
darted  onwards  with  its  winged  intelligence 
to  the  Metropolis."  R. 

June  30,  1841. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Snbsoil  Cultivation. 

Sir, — I  am  an  old  man,  and  an  old  farmer; 
but  my  eyes  are  not  so  dim,  but  I  can  see 
that  there  is  much  to  learn  in  the  way  of  a 
profession  that  has  hitherto  been  considered 
either  too  high  or  too  low  —  which,  I  cannot 
say — to  admit  of  much  advantage  from  obser- 
vation or  reflection ;  indeed  it  is  plain  that 
we  shall  be  distanced  in  the  race  of  improve- 
ments that  is  taking  place  around  us,  in  farm- 
ing, as  well  as  in  every  other  science.  But 
the  subject  that  has  awakened  me  to  new 
life  and  fresh  vigour,  even  in  my  old  age,  ie, 
the  cultivation  of  the  subsoil,  by  means  of 
moving  it  by  such  an  instrument  as  that,  of 
which  you  have  given  us  a  drawing  in  your 
last,  the  Deanston  Plough ;  and  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  I  regret  that  I  was  born  eo 
soon,  by  20  years.  Why,  Mr.  Editor,  I  can 
see  with  half  an  eye  that  the  thing  will 
work,  and  can  fully  understand  how  that  the 


*  Ntiw  Market,  60  milea.      t  Chichester,  65  miles. 
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operation  must  be  as  beneficial  for  a  sandy, 
as  for  a  day  soil,  much  of  the  former,  as 
well  as  of  the  latter,  having  a  retentive  sub- 
soil, which  operates  in  a  two-fold  way  to  the 
injury  of  the  crop,  first,  in  wet  weather,  as 
preventing  a  glut  of  water  from  passing 
away,  until  it  has  become  putrid  and  poison- 
ous to  vegetation,  and  next,  in  a  time  of 
drought,  preventing  the  descent  of  the  roots 
of  the  plants  in  search  of  moisture,  which  is 
ever  present,  even  in  the  driest  seasons, 
within  a  given  distance  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  where,  as  you  say,  they  go  for 
water,  which  by  their  tap  roots  is  pumped  up 
to  the  lateral  roots,  while  busily  engaged  in 
search  of  food  in  the  surface  soil  —  a  pretty 
idea  that,  and  worth  many  times  the  sub- 
scription-money of  the  Cabinet. 

To  a  want  of  deep  ploughing  might  be 
attributed,  1  have  no  doubt,  the  weakness  of 
our  wheat-crops,  which  are  so  liable  to  be 
prostrated  by  any  little  gust  of  wind,  after  it 
has  shot  into  the  ear,  and  often,  indeed,  be- 
fore that  period.  With  a  strength,  equal  in 
appearance  to  any  vicissitude  of  climate,  we 
find  our  crops  ready  to  fall  by  their  own 
weight,  and  wonder  that  with  straw  often- 
times like  reed,  they  have  the  substance  only 
of  the  common  grasses.  Tliis  is  the  cause, 
depend  upon  it,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  it 
should  be  so,  for  I  have  long  considered  the 
tap-root  of  a  plant  —  and  which  even  wheat 
is  furnished  with  —  to  act  the  part  of  an 
anchor,  and  the  lower  and  deeper  this  is  cast, 
the  greater  will  be  the  power  of  resistance ; 
while  the  secondary  purpose  which  it  serves, 
that  of  "  pumping  from  below  the  moisture 
that  is  to  serve  as  drink,  to  the  food  which 
is  collected  by  the  lateral  roots  in  the  surface- 
soil,"  is  new  to  me,  and  finishes  the  picture 
admirably,  i  consider  therefore,  the  opera- 
tion of  subsoil-ploughing  the  "  ne  plus  ultra," 
as  the  blacking  makers  say  —  of  successful 
agriculture,  and  have  great  hope  that  by  its 
adoption,  one-half,  at  least,  of  the  evils  at- 
tending the  cultivation  of  the  wheat-crop 
will  be  obviated,  possibly  the  blight  and  rust, 
and  even  the  Hessian  fly,  and  especially  the 
lifting  of  the  crop  by  frost.  And  now,  the 
next  thing  is,  where  can  we  get  supplied 
with  a  plough  adapted  to  the  purpose !  to 
meet  the  exigences  of  the  times,  it  should 
not  be  expensive,  and  need  not  be  any  thing 
more  than  plain  and  strong.  Could  you  not 
put  us  in  the  way  of  procuring  them  at  some 
of  the  capital  Agricultural  Implement  Stores 
in  Philadelphia]  I  pray  you  take  the  thing 
in  hand,  and  oblige  Many. 


A  POKER  laid  over  the  fire  concentrates 
the  heat  of  the  passing  smoke,  and  creates  a 
draught  through  the  coals. 


Protect  iou  against  Drought. 

In  tillage,  this  can  best  be  accomplished 
by  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil,  so  as  to  keep 
it  light  and  loose  on  the  surface,  which  then 
serves  as  a  nonconductor  of  moisture  and  re- 
tains it  beneath,  where  the  roots  obtain  a 
supply.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  earth  is 
hard  and  compact,  it  cracks  open  and  permits 
the  moisture  to  pass  away,  from  a  great 
depth  in  a  season  of  drought.  Those  who 
have  not  witnessed  from  experiment  and 
observation  the  advantage  of  a  pulverised 
surface  as  a  protection  to  plants  against 
drought,  are  not  likely  to  conceive  its  effect  to 
beso  great  as  it  is,  although  the  thing  is  plausi- 
ble and  rational.  Corn,  and  other  crops  that 
have  been  well  hoed  in  extremely  dry  sea- 
sons, have  flourished,  while  parts  of  the  same 
fields  left  for  experiment,  were  rendered  bar- 
ren, and  the  crops  worthless — where  the  soil 
was  frequently  stirred  and  kept  pulverised  on 
the  surface,  there  was  a  constant  moisture  to 
be  observed  a  few  inches  deep  from  the  top; 
but  where  the  earth  remained  unmoved,  it 
was  dried  to  a  great  depth.  A  narrow  strip 
of  land  was  left  for  turnips  and  remained  for 
a  considerable  time  unploughed ;  here,  the 
soil  became  dry,  below  the  usual  depth  of 
ploughing,  and  even  the  weeds  perished  for 
want  of  moisture  ;  while,  at  the  side  of  this 
strip,  weeds  of  the  same  species,  growing  on 
the  edge  of  the  ploughed  land,  were  fresh 
and  vigorous,  and  the  soil  was  dry,  only  a 
very  few  inches  from  the  surface.  Where 
grain  was  sown,  the  earth  was  hard  and  dry 
to  the  depth  of  six  or  seven  inches,  while,  by 
the  side  of  it,  where  the  soil  was  stirred 
occasionally,  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
moisture  was  found  at  the  depth  of  only  three 
or  four.  On  this  subject,  an  intelligent  cul- 
tivator observed,  he  would  rather  have  half  a 
dozen  men  employed  stirring  the  earth  to 
keep  it  loose  and  fine  during  a  severe 
drought,  than  in  watering  the  crops. 

Yankee  Far, 


There  is  more  than  loving-kindness  — 
there  is  a  superabundance  of  goodness  in 
every  part  of  nature.  The  presence  of  some 
races  of  animated  beings  is  a  source  of  plea- 
sure to  others  —  the  glittering  joy  of  a  sum- 
mer day  is  occasioned  by  the  general  stir  of 
happy  existence.  Suppose  all  the  other 
creatures  extinct,  and  man  left  the  solitary 
master  of  the  globe,  what  a  diflferent  being 
would  he  become !  how  would  the  face  of 
nature  be  changed !  there  would  be  desola- 
tion, and  in  the  prospect  the  heart  would 
sink. 


A  CONTENTED  mind  under  adverse  circum- 
stances, is  the  purest  homage  to  the  deity. 
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VESTRIS, 

By  Whalebone,  out  of  Varennes,  dam  of  Albert,  by  Selim,  11  years  old,  the  property  of 
Emanuel  Hulchina,  Esq.,  of  Cregone  Castle.      From  '■^  hold's  Illustrations^ 


This  noble  animal  exhibits  almost  the  strength  of  the  road-horse,  with  the  racing  proper- 
ties of  the  finest  studs  in  England.  There  is  an  old  adage,  "an  ounce  of  blood  is  better  than 
a  pound  of  bone,"  and  in  this  individual  both  blood  and  bone  are  united,  to  a  degree  seldom 
witnessed.  Such  blood,  united  with  the  stout  mares  of  our  western  country,  would  produce 
a  race  of  carriage-horsee  of  the  most  magnificent  order,  as  well  as  chargers  of  superlative 
courage  and  figure.  And  such  a  cross  would  be  found  equal  to  much  of  the  labour  of  the 
farm  —  to  the  plough  and  to  the  cart,  as  well  as  to  the  stage,  the  carriage,  and  the  saddle; 
by  such,  too,  our  old  and  valuable  Messenger  breed  would  be  invigorated,  and  from  them 
would  proceed  a  class  of  animals  superior  for  the  farmer  and  breeder  to  all  others,  uniting 
strength,  agility,  and  courage  unbounded.  Under  the  present  head,  we  are  tempted  to  select 
a  few  notices  of  this  peculiar  breed  of  the  horse  from  Professor  Low's  book,  which  we  think 
will  be  acceptable  to  every  one  who  has  a  love  for  that  most  interesting  of  all  animals,  the 
well-bred  horse. 

The  Darley  Arabian  was  brought  to  England  about  the  year  1712,  and  was  the  progenitor  of  some  of  the  finest 
horses  that  ever  existed  in  the  world.  He  was  the  sire  of  Flying  Chii.ders,  foaled  in  1715,  a  chesnut  horse  with 
four  white  legs ;  of  noble  form,  matchless  courage,  and  the  fleetest  horse  at  that  time  in  England ;  he  ran  4  milea 
1  furlong  138  yards  in  seven  minutes  and  thirty  seconds.  He  was  also  the  sire  of  Bartlett's  Childers,  and  from 
him  descended  Marske,  the  sire  of  Eclipse,  who  was  foaled  in  1764,  during  the  eclipse  of  that  year,  from  which 
circumstance  he  took  his  name.  This  most  wonderful  animal  might  have  escaped  notice,  but  for  the  accidental 
trial  of  his  stupendous  powers.  He  was  fifteen  hands  one  inch  high,  his  shoulders  very  low,  oblique,  and  so  thick 
above,  that  according  to  the  observation  of  the  time,  a  firkin  of  butter  might  have  rested  upon  them.  He  stood 
very  high  behind,  and  was  so  thick-winded  as  to  be  heard  blowing  at  a  considerable  distance.  In  the  language 
of  honest  John  Lawrence,  "he  puffed  and  blowed  like  an  otter,  and  galloped  as  wide  as  a  barn-door."  But  no 
sooner  were  his  powers  exhibited,  than  every  eye  was  set  to  scrutinize  his  form;  a  volume  was  written  on  his 
proportions,  and  he  was  admitted  to  possess  in  perfection  the  external  characters  indicative  of  speed.  His  first 
appearance  was  at  the  age  of  five  years,  in  1769,  when  he  started  with  thirteen  other  horses  at  Newmarket.  His 
owner.  Col.  O'Kelly,  observing  that  his  rider  was  pulling  him  in  vain  with  all  his  might  for  the  last  mile  of  the 
course,  offered,  in  the  next  heat,  to  place  all  the  horses,  which  he  did  by  placing  Eclipse  first,  and  the  rest  vowhere, 
— they  were  all  distanced.  For  seventeen  months  he  won  every  race,  and  no  horse  daring  to  contend  with  him, 
he  finished  by  walking  over  the  Newmarket  course  in  1770  for  the  king's  plate.  He  was  of  an  indomitable  tem- 
per ;  his  riders  finding  it  in  vain  to  attempt  to  hold  him,  contented  themselves  with  remaining  still  on  the  saddle, 
while  he  swept  along,  his  nose  almost  touching  the  ground  ;  his  full  speed  not  being  determined,  since  he  never 
met  with  an  opponent  sufficiently  fleet  to  put  it  to  the  proof  He  was  not  only  never  beaten,  but  he  was  able 
to  distance  some  of  the  best  horses  of  his  time,  and  the  fleetest  could  not  keep  by  his  side  for  fifty  yards.  He 
was  the  sire  of  334  winners,  and  died  in  1789,  at  the  age  of  twenty -five  years. 
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For  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 

Absorption  of  I-iquid  Solutlous  by 

Timber. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  find  by  late  accounts  from 
England,  that  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland  has  offered  a  premium  "  for  the  best 
series  of  experiments  conducted  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  what  are  the  liquid  solutions 
which,  by  being  introduced  into  the  sap  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  will  preserve  the  woody  tis- 
sue from  decay,  or  render  it  capable  of  re- 
sisting fire,  or  impart  to  it  permanently  hard- 
ness, colour,  or  fragrance." 

The  attention  of  the  directors  of  the  so- 
ciety has  been   called   to  this   subject  by  a 
memoir  of  Dr.  Boucherie,  who  states  that  by 
the  absorption  of  various  fluids  by  timber,  he 
has   discovered   a   method  of  increasing  its 
hardness  without  impairing  its  flexibility  and 
elasticity,  of  preventing  it  from  warping,  of 
rendering  it  less  inflammable,  and  finally,  of 
imparting  to  it  various  permanent  colours  and 
odours.     He  found  that  the  attractive  power 
of  the  vegetable  tissue  was  sufficient  to  carry 
from  the  base  of  the  trunk  to  the  leaves,  all 
the  fluids  which  he  wished  to  introduce,  pro- 
vided they  were  kept  within  certain  limits 
of  concentration.     He  cut  a  tree  near  the 
base  when  in  full  sap,  and  plunged  it  into  a 
tub  containing  the  fluid  he  wished  to  intro- 
duce, and  in  a  few  days  he  found  it  had  risen 
even  to  the  most  elevated  leaves,  and  had 
penetrated  all  the  tissue,  except  the  heart  of 
the  tree;  and  the  same  result  followed,  whe- 
ther the  trunk  was  in  an  erect  or  inclined 
position — it  was  not  even  necessary  to  divide 
the  trunk  completely,  for  a  cavity  hollowed 
out  at  its  base,  or  a  groove  made  with  a  saw 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  circumference  \ 
was  sufficient,  when  the  cut  part  was  brought 
into  contact  with  the  fluid,  to  allow  a  rapid 
absorption  to  take  place.    It  was  ascertained, 
that  an  absorption  of  a  solution  of  pyrolig- 
nite  of  iron,  containing  kreosote,  aug-mented 
the  hardness  of  wood  and  prevented  its  de- 
cay, while  the  penetration  of  the  wood  with 
the  solutions  of  the  earthy  chlorides  and  va- 
rious saline  matters,  rendered  it  less  com- 
bustible.    Various  colours  have  been  given 
to  wood,  by  causing  different  solutions  to  be 
absorbed   in  succession;    pyrolignite  of  iron 
gave  the  wood  a  beautiful  brown,  and  when 
it  was  followed  by  an  astringent  fluid  con- 
taining tannin,  a  blue,  black,  or  grey  colour 
ensued  ;  and  when  succeeded  by  ferrocyanate 
of  potass,  a  deep  Prussian  blue  resulted  :  and 
in  the  same  way  the  absorption  of  acetate  of 
lead  and  of  chromate  of  potass  imparted  a 
^t^low  colour;  and  by  the  mixture  of  these 
substances,  a  still  greater  variety  of  shades 
WhS  produced.     Different  odours  were,  in  a 
similar  manner,  given  to  various  kinds  of 
wood. 


Now,  in  all  this  there  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, no  discovery — the  thing  was  known  and 
practised  more  than  a  century  ago,  but  the 
application  of  the  known  fact  to  useful  pur- 
pose has  been  the  happy  thought  of  Dr.  Bou- 
cherie. In  Tull's  work  on  Drill  Husbandry, 
there  is  an  account  of  an  experiment  made 
by  placing  the  roots  of  a  mint-plant  in  gar- 
lic-water: it  is  there  said,  "I  made  a  very 
strong  liquor  with  water  and  the  bruised 
seeds  of  wild  garlic,  and  filling  a  glass  there- 
with, placed  the  top  of  it  close  to  the  top  of  an- 
other glass,  having  in  it  a  mint,  two  or  three 
of  whose  upper  roots  put  into  this  stinking 
liquor  and  there  remaining,  it  killed  the  mint 
in  some  time.  When  the  edges  of  the  leaves 
began  to  change  colour,  I  chewed  many  of 
them  in  my  mouth,  and  found  at  first  the 
strong  aromatic  flavour  of  mint,  but  that  waa 
soon  over,  and  then  the  nauseous  taste  of  gar- 
lic was  very  perceptible  to  my  palate^  By 
this  experiment  it  appears  that  plants  make 
no  distinction  in  the  liquor  they  imbibe,  whe- 
ther it  be  for  their  nourishment  or  destruc- 
tion. I  remember  hearing  of  a  person  who, 
being  about  to  erect  a  house  on  a  spot  which 
was  overshadowed  by  a  row  of  fine  elm-trees 
belonging  to  a  neighbour  who  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon, ybr  love  or  money,  to  remove 
them,  made  the  following  remark  to  the 
owner — "  I  should  not  wonder  if  these  trees 
were  not  to  shoot  a  leaf  another  year,  in 
punishment  for  your  unaccommodating  spi- 
rit," and,  strange  to  say,  they  never  did  !  for 
before  the  next  spring  they  had  all  died.  On 
removing  them,  itwas  discovered  that  theyhad 
been  bored  with  an  auger  and  the  holes  fill- 
ed with  the  black  mother-liquor  from  a  neigh- 
bouring salt-work,  which  had  been  taken  into 
circulation,  causing  the  death  of  the  whole 
of  them. 

From  this  fact  and  its  application  by  Dr. 
Boucherie,  the  most  important  results  are  to 
be  expected.  The  timber,  cut  when  the  sap 
is  in  full  flow,  with  its  sap-vessels  filled  with 
medicated  substances  and  submitted  to  the 
process  of  seasoning  by  means  of  fire,  would 
be  rendered  as  close  and  impenetrable  as 
marble,  and  its  lasting  quality  be  preserved 
for  ages,  with  no  fear  of  worm  or  dry-rot 
Such  timber,  when  properly  prepared,  would 
be  invaluable  for  the  purpose  of  ship-building, 
as  well  as  for  every  other  kind  of  building  to 
which  it  can  be  applied  ;  while  that  wood 
which  has  hitherto  been  considered  as  infe- 
rior and  unfit  for  such  purposes,  might  be 
rendered  almost  as  valuable  as  the  best.  The 
buttonwood,  and  other  large  and  soft  woods, 
particularly.  Truly  we  live  in  an  age  of 
"  improvement !"  Z. 


Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest — 

A  miud  qtiite  vacant,  is  a  mind  distrest. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmertj"  Cabinet. 

Sir, — The  object  of  the  annexed  form  of 
a  subscription,  is  to  ascertain  whethei*  there 
is  a  sufficient  number  of  the  friends  of  tliis 
great  measure  in  the  Union  at  this  time, 
willing  to  lend  their  influence,  to  warrant  a 
call  of  a  primary  meeting  to  organize  the 
Society.  Should  the  indications  appear  fa- 
vourable, a  committee  of  the  friends  of  the 
cause  will  take  upon  themselves  the  respon- 
sibility of  naming  a  time  and  place  for  the 
meeting,  of  which  you  will  be  duly  notified. 

I  fondly  hope  you  will  promptly  lend  your 
own  name,  and  procure  a  few  names  of  other 
friends  of  agricultural  improvement  in  your 
vicinity,  and  then  forward  the  subscription 
by  mail  in  time  to  reach  Washington  by  the 
10th  of  August,  addressed  to  the  "Hon.  11. 
L.  EUswortii,  Commissioner  of  the  Patent 
Office,  for  Solon  Robinson." 

If  you  are  averse  to  asking  your  friends  to 
give  pecuniary  aid  to  this  measure  in  its  in 
cipient  state,  please  make  use  of  the  first 
part  only  of  the  paper, 

I  hope  you  will  charge  the  liberty  I  take, 
to  the  zealous  ardour  I  feel  in  promoting  this 
great  national  object. 

I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself  your 
agricultural  friend,  and  humble  servant, 

Solon  Robinson. 
Lake  C.  H.,  la.,  June  3,  1841. 

National  American  Society  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

"  To  elevate  the  character  and  standing  of  the  Culti- 
vators of  the  American  Soil." 

The  subject  of  forming  such  a  society,  be- 
ing now  agitated  in  the  United  States,  we  do 
hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  the  support  of 
such  a  society,  according  to  our  ability;  and 
we  earnestly  hope  that  the  active  leading 
friends  of  the  measure  will  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  organize  the  society  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1841. 

Knowing  that  funds  will  be  necessary  to 
bring  this  great  beneficial  National  Institu- 
tion into  active  operation,  particularly  as  wo 
hope  to  see  a  National  School  of  Agriculture 
connected  with  the  society;  and  also  a  sci- 
entific Journal  worthy  the  proposed  name 
and  character  of  such  an  institution — those 
of  us  who  have  added  certain  sums  to  our 
names,  have  freely  contributed  those  sums, 
and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  , 

to  be  expended  in  aiding  the  formation  of 
such  a  society. 

Names.  I        Residence.       I      $ 


Success  is  a  constant  motive  to  activity — 
every  stroke  of  your  hoe  is  a  step  forwards, 
and  makes  you  approach  nearer  to  the  object 
you  have  in  view. 


For  the  Fanners'  Cabinet. 
Annealing  of  Iron. 

Mr.  Editor, — On  inquiring  of  a  friend  the 
rationale  of  the  fact  mentioned  at  p.  319 
of  the  Cabinet,  on  the  annealing  of  iron, 
namely,  that  "the  same  process  which  hard- 
ens steel  softens  iron,"  he  replied  "  first  as- 
certain that  the  fact  is  as  there  stated  —  it 
might  be  another  of  Dr.  Franklin's  fishes." 
I  therefore  took  a  piece  of  stout  wire,  and 
doubling  it  so  as  to  bring  the  ends  together, 
placed  both  in  the  fire  at  the  same  time, 
withdrawing  them  when  about  a  white  heat, 
instantly  quenching  one  in  cold  water,  but 
permitting  the  other  to  cool  gradually :  and 
I  found  indeed  it  was  a  fact,  that  the  end 
which  had  been  quenched  was  so  soft  that  it 
might  be  twined  around  the  finger  with  the 
greatest  ease,  while  the  other  remained  hard 
and  comparatively  intractable. 

But  I  found  also  another  fact,  which  ig 
worth  remembering.  In  my  eagerness  to 
carry  out  the  experiment,  on  laying  hold  of 
what  I  considered  the  quenched  end  of  the 
iron,  I  found  I  had  made  a  slight  mistake  and 
had  grasped  that  which  was  but  just  below 
redness,  by  which  my  hand  was  burnt  very 
severely.  A  friend  present  recommended  me 
to  apply  yellow  soap  to  the  wound,  which  I 
did,  without  loss  of  time,  and  in  less  than  one 
minute  the  pain  had  left,  and  I  have  never 
since  felt  the  slightest  inconvenience  from  it, 
although  at  present  there  are  large  portions 
of  dried  skin,  the  remains  of  blisters,  on  my 
hand.  Now,  here  is  another  inquiry — How 
does  the  application  of  yellow  soap  operate, 
so  as  instantaneously  to  draw  out  the  fire 
from  a  burn,  and  leave  not  a  vestige  of  pain  I 
tor  such  was  the  fact.  These  are  important 
inquiries,  and  I  think  you  have  a  correspond- 
ent who  could  answer  them  if  he  would.  The 
author  of  the  very  excellent  article  at  p.  320, 
on  "  The  Tumid  Jaw  of  Cattle,"  who  signs 
himself  "  Medicus,"  but  who,  if  I  mistake 
not,  has  often  before  interested  and  instructed 
us  under  another  signature,  would  not,  I  con- 
ceive, find  it  difficult  to  do  so;  and  as  he  has 
expressed  himself  pleased  with  such  inqui- 
ries as  lead  to  objects  of  practical  utility,  and 
willing  to  answer  them  when  he  has  the 
power  to  do  so,  perhaps  he  would  oblige  us, 
by  giving  his  attention  to  the  subject,  so  as 
to  furnish  the  answers  for  insertion  in  your 
next.  B. 


Wretchedly  perverse  or  singularly  un- 
happy has  been  he,  who  has  lived  from  in- 
fancy to  the  grey  hair,  without  having  cre- 
ated a  place  in  society,  and  secured  some 
faithful  bosom  upon  which  he  may  lean  in 
the  decline  of  nature ! 
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Fly-Proof  Wheat. 

J.  B.  Gray,  Esq.,  near  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
gives,  in  a  kte  Southern  Planter,  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  kind  of  wheat  which  is  termed 
"  Fly-proof;"  it  was  introduced  into  that 
county  by  the  Hon.  John  Taliaferro.  He 
says,  "  whether  in  the  abstract  or  practically, 
the  opinions  of  several  farmers  for  two  or 
three  seasons,  authorise  the  expectation  that  it 
is  fly-proof;  and  in  one  case,  the  ordinary  wheat 
of  the  country  was  entirely  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  fly,  whilst  this  wheat,  immediately  along- 
side, escaped  altogether.  Of  its  productive- 
ness, last  season  at  least,  three  bushels  were 
made  for  one  of  the  common  varieties  of  the 
country.  It  has  the  largest  grain  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  is  a  red-bearded  wheat ;  from  whicii 
it  is  argued  by  a  miller,  with  whom  I  have 
conversed,  that  it  will  not  make  superfine 
flour.  It  admits  of  being  sown  as  early  as 
the  15th  of  September:  my  present  crop  is 
80  luxuriant,  that  some  time  past  I  was  ad- 
vised to  mow  or  feed  it,  notwithstanding  a 
heavy  harrow  had  been  passed  over  it." 

Is  this  the  grey  Cone- Wheat  which  Tull  speaks  of, 
which  produced  liim  one  liundred  and  nine  grains  in  an 
ear  ;  four  hundred  ears  in  a  yard  ;  with  straw  so  stout 
that  the  heaviest  crop  will  stand  upright;  and,  from 
the  circumstance  "of  its  being  not  hollow  but  full  of 
pith  like  a  rush," — except  near  the  lower  part,  where 
it  is  very  thick  and  strong — is  fly-proof?  In  all  pro- 
bability it  is  the  same. — £d. 


The  poorest  and  humblest  man  that  lives, 
has  an  interest  in  preserving  the  earth's 
wealth  and  guarding  her  capacity  of  improve- 
ment. The  possessions  tliat  now  create  a 
eelf-importance  in  their  present  owners,  will 
Boon  be  no  longer  personally  theirs,  and  may 
hereafter  bear  the  now  unknown  names  of 
his  children's  children ! 


Bees  and  their  Hives. 

Bees  seem  to  be  governed  by  instinct,  not 
by  habit — therefore,  if  we  would  make  use 
of  them,  we  must  conform  to  their  modes  of 
operation,  rather  than  try  to  make  them  con- 
form to  our  views.  And  to  understand  their 
character,  we  must  not  only  observe  them  in 
their  hive,  but  in  the  forest,  where  they  se- 
lect their  own  hive ;  and  if  there  be  any 
points  that  are  similar  in  the  natural  hives, 
we  should  conclude  that  it  is  the  effect  of 
choice,  and  the  artificial  hive  should  be  made 
to  conform  to  those  points.  My  opportunities 
for  observing  the  bees  in  the  forest  have  been 
limited,  but  I  have  found  that  for  the  entrance, 
the  south  and  east  are  most  frequently  chosen, 
the  west  occasionally,  but  rarely  the  north ; 
that  the  main  part  of  the  cavity  occupied  is 


below  the  entrance,  and  only  in  one  instance 
have  I  known  of  a  tunnel  or  hollow  limb  be- 
ing selected  as  an  entrance,  and  never  an  in- 
stance of  the  cavity  being  open  at  the  bot- 
tom, although  the  cavity  frequently  extends 
far  below  any  part  of  the  comb.  I  have  ob- 
served that  the  honey  at  the  top  of  the  hive 
is  heavier  and  richer  than  at  the  bottom  :  and 
it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  when  the  bees  are 
engaged  in  collecting  honey  in  fine  weather, 
the  deposit  at  the  bottom  is  thin  and  watery, 
but  if  bad  weather  comes  on,  this  honey  dis- 
appears, being  probably  worked  over  again 
and  carried  up;  also,  the  honey  which  is  con- 
tained in  cells  not  closed  or  waxed  over,  is 
insipid,  and  probably  unfinished. 

The  moth  entirely  destroyed  my  bees,  al- 
though I  tried  all  the  different  ways  recom- 
mended to  save  them.  Watching  their  ope- 
rations very  closely,  I  found  that  they  com- 
menced operations  between  sun-down  and 
dark,  continuing  until  late  in  the  evening — 
their  object  being,  to  enter  the  hive  immedi- 
ately in  the  rear  of  a  bee,  folding  their  wings 
close,  and  assuming  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
form  of  a  bee,  and  following  their  file  leader 
into  the  hive,  seldom  being  detected,  unless 
the  bee  in  front  turned  to  the  right  or  left  to 
allow  a  bee  that  was  coming  out  a  free  pas- 
age,  when,  being  met,  he  was  driven  back, 
or  caught  and  punished  for  his  temerity,  with 
death ;  and  when  the  intruder  is  seized  by  a 
bee,  others  will  rush  to  its  assistance,  and 
both  moth  and  bees  will  tumble  together  to 
the  ground.  The  eggs  of  the  moth  are  de- 
posited at  the  bottom  of  the  hive  withinside, 
in  some  dark  corner.  When  hives  have  been 
cracked  from  bottom  to  top,  I  have  observed 
that  the  bees  will  enter  mostly  at  the  top  and 
come  out  at  bottom ;  those  entering  at  the 
bottom,  will  frequently  stop  to  rest  before 
they  enter,  while  those  that  enter  at  top,  de- 
scend immediately. —  Union  Ag. 

W^E  have  constructed  a  hive  for  the  purpose  of  test- 
ing the  truth  of  the  above  theory,  placing  the  passage 
for  entering  at  the  top,  and  sliall  feel  pleasure  in  the 
opportunity  of  reporting  upon  it  occasionally  —  there 
appears  "  reason  in  the  thing." 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  received  from  the 
author,  Mr.  T.  Affleck,  of  Cincinnati — and  for  which 
he  will  please  accept  our  thanks— a  most  interesting 
pamphlet  on  bees  and  their  hives,  entitled  "  Bee-Breed- 
ing in  the  West,"  which  we  strongly  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  every  one  who  feels  interested  in  the  subject. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  perusal  of  it  will  induce  many 
to  turn  their  attention  to  bee  culture,  and  through  it 
we  may  become  a  country  as  famous  for  honey  as  is 
the  kingdom  of  Spain,  where,  John  Bowles  says,  "The 
number  of  bee-hives  is  almost  incredible;  I  know  a 
parish  priest  who  owned  five  thousand  hives." 

We  copy  from  its  pages  the  drawing  of  a  hive,  with 
very  clear  directions  for  constructing  it,  as  Mr.  A,  has 
not  tied  it  up  by  a  patent, — Ed. 


No.  12. 


The  Subtended  Bee-Hive. 
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The  Subtended  Bee-Hive. 

The  above  engraving  is  from  Mr.  T.  Af- 
fleck's very  interesting  little  work  entitled 
"  Bee-Breeding  in  the  West."  The  plan  ap- 
pears well  calculated  to  secure  the  end  for 
which  it  was  designed — the  protection  of  the 
bees  from  the  depredation  of  the  moth :  the 
principle  is  simple,  it  being  merely  to  compel 
the  moth  to  run  the  gauntlet  while  passing 
up  the  tunnel,  where  it  is  sure  to  meet  the 
bees,  face  to  face,  while  passing  out ;  and 
should  it  make  its  footing  good,  it  will  find 
itself  emerging  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
hive,  in  the  midst  of  thousands  of  its  enemies, 
with  scarcely  a  chance  of  escape.  We  would 
inquire  where  the  work  is  to  be  procured  ? 

Ed. 

Mr.  A.  says:  "In  adopting  a  plan  for  the 
keeping  and  management  of  bees,  several 
important  points  must  be  considered  ;  it  must 
combine  simplicity  with  convenience,  cheap- 
ness with  durability :  it  must  allow  the  in- 
mates to  proceed  in  their  own  way ;  the  pro- 
prietor to  remove  honey  without  disturbing 
or  injuring  the  bees :  it  must  afford  them, 
during  winter,  a  warm  and  dry  habitation, 
and  in  summer,  a  cool  and  airy  one.  Its  en- 
trance must  be  so  arranged  as  to  allow  the 
bees  a  free  passage,  and  yet  enable  them  to 
guard  it  and  defend  themselves  from  ene- 
mies; it  must  afford,  with  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  care,  complete  protection  against  the 
moth,  and  facilities  for  putting  two  or  three 
weak  swarms  together,  when  they  come  off 
late  in  the  season.  All  this,  and  more,  can 
be  attained  by  the  use  of  the  subtended 
HIVE.  It  is  a  simple  and  economical  plan,  of 
easy  management,  and  one  within  the  reach 
of  any  farmer  who  can  handle  a  saw,  a  plane 
and  a  hammer.  The  boxes  of  which  it  is 
composed,  must  be  formed  of  well-seasoned 
pine  boards,  free  from  knots  and  wind-shakes, 
one  inch  thick ;  they  may  be  ten,  eleven,  or 
twelve  inches  square  in  the  clear,  well  dress- 
ed on  each  side,  and  jointed  on  the  edges,  so 
as  to  fit  close,  without  being  tongued  or 


grooved,  and  before  nailing  together  at  the 
sides,  lay  a  strip  of  thick  white-lead  paint  on 
the  edge,  which  will  render  the  joint  imper- 
vious to  the  ovipositor  of  the  moth.  In  the 
top  of  each  box  cut  two  semicircular  holes, 
at  the  front  and  back,  one  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  the  straight  side  being  in  a  line 
with  the  back  and  front  of  the  box,  so  that 
the  bees  may  have  a  straight  road  in  their 
way  from  one  story  to  the  other  ;  the  top  of 
the  upper  box  must  have  an  extra  cover  fixed 
with  screws,  that  it  might  be  easily  removed 
in  case  of  need,  so  as  to  form  a  second  box 
when  required :  pour  a  little  melted  bees-wax 
over  the  inside  of  the  top,  which  will  enable 
the  bees  to  attach  their  comb  more  firmly. 
We  will  suppose  the  boxes  thus  made,  to  be 
a  cube  of  twelve  inches  inside  measure;  in 
that  case,  the  tunnel-stand  will  be  made 
thus  : — take  a  piece  of  two-inch  pine  plank, 
free  from  knots  and  shakes,  26  inches  long  and 
18  inches  broad  ;  now,  10  inches  from  one  end, 
and  2  inches  from  the  other  and  from  each 
side,  mark  off  a  square  of  14  inches;  from 
the  outside  of  this  square,  the  board  is  dressed 
off  with  an  even  slope  until  its  thickness  at 
i\\e  front  edge  is  reduced  to  half  an  inch,  and 
at  the  other  three  edges,  to  about  an  inch. 
The  square  is  then  to  be  reduced  to  12  inches, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  bored  an  inch  auger 
hole,  and  to  this  hole  the  inner  square  is  gra- 
dually sloped  to  the  depth  of  an  inch — thus 
securing  the  bees  from  any  possibility  of  wet 
lodging  about  their  hive,  and  affording  them 
free  ventilation.  There  will  then  be  a  level, 
smooth  strip,  of  one  inch  in  width,  surround- 
ing the  square  of  12  inches,  on  which  to  set 
the  box  or  hive.  Two  inches  from  the  front 
edge  of  the  stand,  commence  cutting  a  chan- 
nel two  inches  in  width,  and  of  such  a  depth 
as  to  carry  it  out  on  an  even  slope  halfway 
between  the  inner  edge  of  the  hive  and  the 
ventilating  hole  in  the  centre;  and  over  this, 
fit  in  a  strip  of  wood  as  neatly  as  possible, 
:  dressing  it  down  even  with  the  slope  of  the 
stand,  so  as  to  leave  a  tunnel  two  inches  in 
width  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep.    Under 
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the  centre  hole,  and  over  the  outlet  of  the 
tunnel,  hang  small  wire  grates,  the  first  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  other  insects,  and  the 
other  to  be  thrown  over  to  prevent  the  exit 
of  the  bees,  or  fastened  down  to  keep  them 
at  home,  in  clear,  sunshiny  days  in  winter. 
For  feet  to  the  stand,  use  four  or  five  inch 
pcrews,  screwed  in  from  below  far  enough  to 
be  firm ;  and  the  whole  should  have  two 
coats  of  white  paint,  sometime  before  it  is 
wanted,  that  the  smell  may  be  dissipated,  as 
it  is  very  offensive  to  the  bees." 


To  the  Editoi  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Blight  in  Wheat. 

Sir,  —  I  have  been  much  interested  with 
the  papers  that  have  appeared  in  the  Cabinet 
on  the  cause  and  remedy  of  blight,  and  can- 
not but  think — strange  as  it  may  at  first  ap- 
pear—  that  Ck)l.  Smith  and  Mr.  Gowen  are, 
in  a  measure,  both  right.  That  a  crop  of 
wheat,  starved  in  the  first  place  by  the  pas- 
turage of  a  thick  growth  of  grass  a  foot  in 
height,  and  in  the  next  chilled  at  the  root  by 
such  a  mass  of  vegetation,  particularly  in  a 
wet  season,  must  predispose  to  disease,  one 
would  think  no  one  could  deny ;  while  Mr. 
Gowen's  opinion,  that  the  immediate  cause  is 
attributable  to  the  sudden  changes  of  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  either  at  the 
time  of  the  ear  leaving  the  envelope  or  after- 
wards, is  perfectly  rational,  with  the  very 
plain  fact  before  us  the  present  season,  when 
again  a  general  rust  has  attacked  the  rye, 
which  was  never  better  grown  or  more  clear 
of  weeds  or  grass  of  any  kind,  and  which  evil 
had  been  foretold  by  every  one  who  keeps  a 
diary  of  the  weather,  one  of  my  entries  being, 
•'  A  sharp  frost — look  out  for  Hessian  and  all 
other  kinds  of  flies  and  blight."  Allow  me 
to  say  in  passing,  it  is  believed  the  general 
failure  of  the  rye  crop  is  occasioned  by  its 
coming  so  soon  into  ear  in  the  spring  —  how 
would  a  spring  sowing  operate  on  its  growth? 
It  would  still  be  an  earlier  crop  than  either 
barley  or  oats. 

But  the  purport  of  this  is,  to  say  I  have 
witnessed,  in  a  late  visit  to  a  friend  and  ex- 
cellent agriculturist,  a  mode  of  management 
which,  with  regard  to  the  wheat  crop,  seems 
to  reconcile  both  parties.  There  I  saw  the 
finest  wheat,  and  the  best  crops  of  grass  in  the 
country,  the  former  without  rust,  and  the  lat- 
ter a  real  burden  on  the  ground  ;  but  they  are 
not  cultivated  in  the  usual  way,  the  wheat 
being  sown  in  the  autumn  without  the  ac- 
companiment of  grass,  but  on  the  first  open 
weather  after  Christmas  timothy  seed  is  sown, 
and  permitted  to  find  its  way  into  the  ground 
by  freezing  and  thawing ;  in  April  the  clover- 
seed  is  sown,  but  without  harrowing  or  any 
extra  labour  of  covering — the  result  is,  a  thick 


crop  of  botli,  but  so  small  as,  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  to  be  not  of  the  least  injury  to 
the  wheat,  either  by  shading  the  soil  or  keep- 
ing the  crop  moist  in  wet  weather,  and  too 
insignificant  to  be  of  the  least  consequence 
in  the  way  of  impoverishing  the  crop  by  ex- 
haustion. By  these  means,  my  friend  secures 
the  advantage  of  an  autumnal  growth  of  grass 
for  his  cattle  on  the  removal  of  his  wheat 
crop,  which  crop  has  not  been  injured  either 
by  starvation,  shade,  or  superabundant  mois- 
ture ;  the  weeds  in  the  stubble  being  effec- 
tually cleared  away  by  mowing,  as  soon  as 
the  wheat  is  harvested  —  a  most  admirable 
mode  of  management,  which  I  see  is  prac- 
tised by  many  of  our  best  and  neatest  hus- 
bandmen, particularly  on  the  farm  of  Wood- 
side,  near  Wilmington,  Delaware,  where 
stubble-mowing  is  practised  with  the  most 
beneficial  results.  J. 

June  18, 1841. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Cabinet. 
Dairy-Maid  and  Blossom. 

Your  intelligent  but  very  susceptible  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  Gowen,  has  taken  much  pains 
and  trouble  to  defend  himself  against  an  at- 
tack which  is  merely  imaginary  on  his  part 
—  much  good  writing  has  therefore  been 
thrown  away.  If  he  had  had  his  usually  dis- 
criminating powers  "on  board,"  he  would 
have  perceived  that  all  which  he  complains 
of  was  neutralized  by  the  term  it  is  said ;  and 
if  these  words  had  been  given  in  italics,  every 
one  would  have  perceived  their  bearing,  and 
the  tempest  would  have  been  allayed.  As  it 
is,  however,  the  circumstance  is  not  to  be  re- 
gretted, if  the  result  be  to  bring  to  the  test 
of  actual  measurement  the  lactescent  pow- 
ers of  two  of  the  most  remarkable  animals  on 
record ;  and  Mr.  Gowen  must  permit  me  to 
repeat  the  dread  words  at  parting  —  "it  is 
said"  (with  what  truth  is  another  question) 
"Mr.  Canby  declines  upon  principle  to  ac- 
cept Mr.  Gowen's  terms,  as  they  appear  to 
him  in  the  questionable  shape  of  a  bet." 

Mr.  Gowen's  friends  consider  that  he  has 
acted  honourably,  and  with  perfect  fairness 
in  the  business,  and  no  one  more  heartily 
concurs  in  that  opinion  than  does 

Correspondent. 

June  21,  1841. 


A  PACK  of  wool  is  240  lbs.  This  quantity, 
made  into  broad-cloth,  will  employ  58  persons 
one  week,  who  will  earn  19  pounds  8  shil- 
lings sterling.  A  pack  of  long  combing  wool 
in  fine  stuffs,  will  employ  158  persons  one 
week,  who  will  earn  33  pounds  12  shillings 
sterling.  The  same  quantity  made  into  stock- 
ings, will  employ  150  persons  one  week,  who 
will  earn  55  pounds  sterling. 
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The  Use  of  Flowers. 

God  might  have  made  the  earth  bring  forth 

Enougli  for  greut  and  small ; 
The  nak  tree  and  the  cedar  tree, 

Without  a  flower  at  all. 
He  might  have  made  enough,  enough 

For  every  want  of  ours, 
For  luxury,  medicine  and  toil. 

And  yet  have  made  no  flowers. 

The  ore  within  the  mountain  mine 

Requireth  none  to  grow, 
Nor  does  it  need  the  lotus  flowers 

To  make  the  rivers  flow. 
The  clouds  might  give  abundant  rain. 

The  nightly  dews  might  fall, 
And  the  lierb  that  keepelh  life  in  man. 

Might  yet  have  drunk  them  all. 

Then  wherefore,  wherefore,  were  they  made 

All  dyed  with  rainbow  )ight ; 
All  fashioned  with  supremest  grace, 

Up-springing  day  and  night ! 
Springing  in  valleys  green  and  low, 

And  on  the  mountains  high. 
And  in  the  silent  wilderness, 

Where  no  one  passes  by  1 

Our  outward  life  requires  them  not, 

Tlien  wherefore  had  they  birth? 
To  minister  delight  to  man  1 

To  beautify  the  earlli  I 
To  comfort  man — to  whisi>er  hope 

Whene'er  his  face  is  dim, 
For  whoso  careth  for  the  flowers. 

Will  care  much  more  for  him  ? 

Savan.  Repub. 


Management  of  Small  Farms. 

Many  small  farms  in  the  county  of  Ar- 
magh, Ireland,  which  would  not  produce  suf- 
ficient food  for  the  support  of  their  wretched 
tenants,  have  been  made  astonishingly  pro- 
ductive by  the  new  system  of  rotation,  the 
green-food  and  soiling  system,  which  might 
be  adopted  by  the  poorest  individual  on  the 
most  inconsiderable  plot  of  ground.  As  a 
proof  that  it  improves  ihe  land,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  it  increases  the  stock,  we  instance, 
first,  the  farm  occupied  by  John  Hogg,  of  the 
townland  of  Dunegaw  ;  it  consists  of  ten  acres 
of  a  light  gravelly  soil,  scarcely  nine  inches 
deep,  which  is  in  consequence  easily  worn 
out.  The  occupier  was  formerly  unable  to 
pay  £4  sterling  a  year  for  the  whole  lot,  and 
he  was  always  in  arrear  with  his  landlord 
and  in  debt  to  his  neighbours,  striving  in  vain 
to  exist  on  a  miserable  pittance.  The  feed- 
ing for  his  cow  occupied  three  acres  of  his 
land,  and  the  produce  of  the  remainder  was 
80  scanty  and  of  so  bad  a  quality,  that  the 
butter  produced  by  the  cow,  and  even  the 
refuse  milk,  had  oftentimes  to  be  sold  to 
make  up  the  deficiency ;  and  thus  the  poor 
man  with  his  family  made  but  a  most  preca- 
rious livelihood,  housed  in  a  wretched  hovel, 
scarcely  fit  for  a  human  being  to  enter !  He 
has  now  adopted  the  green-food  and  soiling 
system,  and  the  change  is  wonderful,  al- 
though three  years  only  have  passed  since 
he  cammenced  it.  He  says,  he  was  in  such 
wretched  circumstances  that  he  waa  on  the 


point  of  emigration,  but  having  got  encou- 
ragement from  Mr.  Blacker,  (the  person  who 
first  introduced  the  new  system,)  he  had  fol- 
lowed his  advice,  and  his  farm  was  now  under 
the  four-course  rotation  :  he  has  now  two  cows 
and  a  horse,  a  cart  and  a  plough ;  owes  no 
rent,  althougii  he  was  before  always  in  ar- 
rear; has  bought  some  land,  and  is  in  the 
way  of  doing  well ;  the  new  system  keeping 
himself  and  family  always  bust/,  and  paying 
them  well  for  their  labour :  he  was  formerly 
obliged  to  pay  as  much  as  £7  a  year  for  po- 
tatoes for  his  family,  and  he  now  has  j£3 
worth  to  sell,  owing  to  the  manure  frotn  his 
green  crops, 

Michael  Clarke,  near  Hamilstown,  tenants 
a  farm  of  three  acres,  upon  which  he  has  in- 
troduced the  green-crop  and  soiling  system, 
and  has  worked  wonders.  He  says:  "When 
Mr.  Blacker  first  came  to  my  house,  I  had 
fallen  into  arrears;  distress  of  mind  and  ill 
health,  which  this  brought  on  me,  had  driven 
me  to  a  state  of  dependency,  and  I  did  not 
care  what  became  of  me  —  I  was  in  despair, 
and  my  family  in  misery  around  me.  He 
told  me  he  would  help  me,  if  I  would  do  as 
he  directed  me,  and  assured  me  the  place 
would  be  worth  having,  if  it  got  justice.  I 
did  not  believe  what  he  said,  but  as  he  was 
so  kind,  I  promised  I  would  take  heart  again, 
and  do  as  he  should  direct:  accordingly,  Mr. 
Bruce  came  and  pointed  out  what  was  to  be 
done ;  I  got  up  my  spirits,  and  my  health  got 
better:  Mr.  Blacker  lent  me  a  cow,  when  I 
got  clover  to  feed  her.  The  first  year  I  was 
able  to  pay  nothing,  but  he  saw  I  was  doing 
my  best,  and  he  did  not  press  me;  the  next 
year  I  paid  a  year  and  a  half's  rent,  the  one 
after  I  paid  a  year  and  a  half,  and  the  year 
following  I  paid  two  years'  rent,  and  now  I 
expect  to  pay  all  ofi"  and  have  my  cow  and 
my  pig  to  myself!  I  have  a  new  loom  be- 
sides; all  my  ditches  are  filled  and  levelled, 
and  the  whole  farm  (three  acres!)  is  in  good 
heart.  My  health  is  better,  and  1  am  in  the 
way  of  doing  well ;  I  have  meat  for  inyself, 
meat  for  my  cow,  and  meat  for  my  family,  all 
provided  for  the  next  twelve  months,  and  it 
is  long,  indeed,  since  I  was  able  to  say  that 
before!  I  thank  God  and  his  Honour  (Mr. 
Blacker)  for  all  these  comforts,  and  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say." 

By  this  plan,  a  farm  of  fifty  acres  is  made 
to  produce  far  more  than  one  of  one  hundred, 
and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  the 
green-crop  and  soiling  system  would  enable 
Ireland  to  support  three  times  her  present 
number  of  inhabitants. —  Quar.  Jour.  Ag. 


There  is  one  way,  and  but  one  way  to 
make  our  agriculture  what  it  should  be,  an|l 
that  is,  to  employ  more  capital  in  it. 
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To  Subscribers. 

With  the  present  No.  the  5th  volume  of  the  Farmers' 
Cabinet  closes.  The  five  volumes,  neatly  bound  and  let- 
tered, forming  an  important  register  of  events,  as  also 
a  book  of  reference  to  those  concerned  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  and  the  rearing  of  live-stock,  may  now 
be  obtained  by  application  at  the  office  of  the  Cabinet, 
50  N.  4th  street.  Those  who  wish  to  complete  their 
sets,  may  be  supplied  with  any  of  the  back  numbers 
by  forwarding  to  the  publishers  the  numbers  which  they 
have  on  hand,  when  the  volumes  will  be  made  up,  and 
bound  anil  lettered,  at  25  cents  each. 

It  has  been  the  desire  of  every  one  engaged  in  the 
publication  of  the  Cabinet,  to  render  it  worthy  the  no- 
tice and  recommendation  of  its  subscribers,  and  to  re- 
deem the  promise  made  at  the  change  of  its  proprietor- 
ship, to  spare  no  expense  to  make  it  a  work  "  credita- 
ble to  the  state  and  the  country."  How  far  they  have 
succeeded,  its  readers  are  best  able  to  determine  ;  but 
it  might  be  observed  as  ground  of  hope  that  the  effort 
has  in  a  great  measure  been  accomplished  —  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  has  still  but  one  agricultural  work 
published  within  her  borders — the  Farmers'  Cabinet  is 
yet  the  only  periodical  in  the  state  devoted  to  "  Agri- 
culture, Horticulture,  and  Rural  Affairs,"  while  the 
adjoining  states,  and  others  more  remote,  have  many 
that  co-operate  with  us  in  furtherance  of  the  general 
object.  To  the  proprietors  and  publishers  of  each  and 
all  of  these,  we  offer  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and 
tender  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  our  common  cause. 

The  first  No.  of  the  6th  vol.  of  "  The  Farmers'  Cabi- 
net and  American  Herd-Book,"  will  be  published  on 
the  15th  of  August,  and  we  would  entreat  our  friends 
to  use  their  endeavours  to  increase  its  circulation,  if 
they  find  it  deserving  their  regard.  In  common  with 
our  fellow-labourers  in  the  same  field,  and  in  other  sec- 
tions of  country,  we  have  too  much  cause  to  complain 
of  the  remissness  of  some  of  our  subscribers  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  prompt  payment,  according  to  the  terms  of  sub- 
scription ;  and  should  be  glad,  could  we  discover  some 
mode  whereby  they  would  be  induced  to  take  the  jus- 
tice of  our  requirements  into  their  consideration,  sensi- 
ble as  we  are,  that  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  cause 
them  to  act  promptly  in  settii  ng  up  their. iccounts.  We 
would  remind  them  that  postmasters  have  the  privilege 
of  forwarding  subscriptions  free,  by  signing  the  letters 


covering  the  same,  with  their  own  names  written  in 
full,  on  the  outside. 

To  our  numerous  correspondents  we  owe,  and  will 
they  accept,  our  grateful  acknowledgments. 

7th  mo.  (July)  15,  1841. 


We  have  received  the  first  quarterly  number  of  The 
Orchardists'  Companion,  and  commend  it  to  the  no- 
tice of  every  orchardist  and  agriculturist  throughout 
the  Union.  It  is  a  splendid  work,  the  drawing  and 
colouring  of  the  fruit  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  of  the 
highest  character.  The  number  contains  12  illustra- 
tions, viz, — 4  apples,  3  plums,  3  pears,  and  2  peaches, 
accompanied  with  32  pages  of  letter-press  on  superior 
paper,  medium  quarto  size.  The  work  will  form  an 
ornament  to  the  library  and  the  parlour  centre-table; 
and  we  sincerely  trust  that  the  enterprising  proprietor, 
who  is  also  the  painter  and  lithographer,  will  enjoy 
the  reward  which  his  indefatigable  zeal  and  very  su- 
perior talents  so  richly  merit.  A.  Hoffy,  proprietor 
and  publisher,  41  Chesnut  street,  Philadelphia. 


In  answer  to  our  correspondent  B.,  we  are  now  au- 
thorized to  say,  that  Mr.  Paschall  Morris,  having  a 
descendant  from  "  His  Grace,"  would  feel  inclined  to 
dispose  of  that  superlative  imported  bull  the  present 
season.  (See  portrait,  pedigree,  &c.,  at  page  129  of  the 
Cabinet  for  Nov.  last.)  Application  may  be  made  to 
Mr.  P.  Morris,  Allerton  Farm,  near  Westchester. 


We  have  received  very  interesting  accounts  of  two 
e.xperiments  made  upon  the  milking  properties  of  the 
cow  "  Queen  of  Chester,"  the  property  of  A.  S.  Roberts, 
Esq.,  and  the  cow  "  Bessy,"  the  property  of  Paschall 
Morris,  Esq.,  near  Westchester;  but  as  we  hope  to  be 
favoured  with  portraits  of  these  superior  animals, 
drawn  from  the  life  by  Woodside,  for  an  early  number 
of  the  Cabinet,  we  must  defer  until  then,  the  detail  of  a 
week's  milking  and  other  particulars,  which  will  not 
fail  to  prove  highly  gratifying  to  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  rearing  those  fine  cattle,  the  pure  and  part 
blooded  Durhams. 


Agricultural  Exhibition* 

The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agricultnre, 
will  hold  the  Annual  Fair  and  E.xhibition  of  Livestock, 
Agricultural  Implements,  &c.,  at  the  old  Rising  Sun 
tavern,  Germantown  road,  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, the  2'.»th  and  30th  Sept.  next.  The  regulations  to 
be  observed  by  tho.se  contributing  to  the  exhibition, 
and  the  mode  in  which  sales  will  be  conducted,  with 
such  other  information  as  may  be  requisite,  will  be 
madi  public  at  an  early  day  by  the  committee  of  ar- 
rangement. A.  S.  Roberts, 


The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during    June  (6th 

month,)  was 3.114  inches. 

Pennsylvania  Hospital,  7th  mo.  1,  1841. 
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